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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  JOHNSONIAN  AGE, 

WITH    HISTORICAL,  SCIENTIFIC,  AND  ART   NOTES. 
A.D.  1745-1784. 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  not  only  represented  the  literature  of  the 
forty  years  succeeding  the  death  of  Pope,  but  also  ruled  over  it 
as  king.  Of  his  death,  in  1784,  Craik  says,  "  It  was  not  only  the 
end  of  a  reign,  but  the  end  of  kingship  altogether  in  our  literary 
system.  For  King  Samuel  has  had  no  successor;  nobody  since 
his  day,  and  that  of  his  contemporary  Voltaire,  has  sat  on  a 
throne  of  Literature,  either  in  England  or  in  France."  These 
years,  known  in  literature  as  the  Johnsonian  Age,  are  the  transi- 
tion between  those  widely  different  epochs — the  placid,  unruffled, 
Classical  Age  and  the  tumultuous  Age  of  Revolution.  It  was 
essentially  an  Age  of  Prose. 


English  Sovereigns.     (  GEORGE  II.,  -1760. 
[House  of  Brunswick.]  (  GEORGE  III.,  1760- 

CULMINATION  OF  CLASSICAL  PROSE.  —  DR. 

JOHNSON. 

As  classical  poetry  attained  its  highest  devel- 
opment under  Pope,  so  did  classical  prose  under 
Dr.  Johnson.  "  His  phraseology  rolls  ever  in 
solemn  and  majestic  periods,  in  which  every 
substantive  marches  ceremoniously,  accompa- 
nied by  its  epithet ;  grand,  pompous  words  peal 
like  an  organ ;  every  proposition  is  set  forth,  bal- 
anced by  a  proposition  of  equal  length  ;  thought 
is  developed  with  the  compassed  regularity  and 
official  splendor  of  a  procession.  Art  cannot  be 
more  finished,  or  nature  more  forced."  This 
elaborate  Latinic  diction — distinguished  by  the 
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War  of  the  En- 
cyclopaedists in 
France.  Affili- 
ated members 
of  that  sceptical 
company  were 
Hume,  Gibbon, 
Bolingbroke, 
and  Walpole. 


Death  of  Han- 
del, 175* 
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Formation  of 
the  celebrated 
Johnson  Club, 
1764.    [See  Dr. 
Johnson — 
Friends.} 


Visit  of  Mozart 
to  England 
with  his  par- 
ents, 1764.  The 
most  difficult 
compositions 
ot"  Bach  and 
Handel  were 
played  at  sight 
by  the  musical 
prodigy  of 
eight  years. 


name  of  Johnsonese — forms  a  contrast  with  the 
light,  graceful,  conversational  style  of  Addison 
in  the  preceding  age,  both  of  which  were  influ- 
ential elements  in  English  literature.  Dr.  John- 
son's labors  embraced  nearly  every  department 
of  literature :  he  developed  Biography,  contin- 
ued the  periodical  Essay  begun  by  Addison  and 
Steele,  compiled  the  first  valuable  Dictionary  of 
the  English  Language,  dignified  Literary  Crit- 
icism, composed  the  first  Didactic  tale  in  the 
language,  wrote  a  Book  of  Travel — to  the  Heb- 
rides— contributed  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
and  other  periodicals,  indulged  in  Meditations 
and  Sermons,  produced  a  Classic  tragedy,  dab- 
bled in  poetry,  and,  above  all,  addressed  to  Lord 
Chesterfield  a  frank  and  candid  Letter  which 
struck  a  death-blow  to  literary  patronage  and 
elevated  Literature  into  a  paying  as  well  as  an 
honorable  profession. 


Appearance  of 
the  famous 
paper,  North 
Briton,  edited 
John 

,  1762. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  ENGLISH  NOVEL. — RICHARDSON, 

FIELDING,  SMOLLETT,  ETC. 
Occasional  noteworthy  specimens  of  prose  fic- 
tion had  been  produced  in  England  as  early  as 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Sir 
Thomas  More's  "  Utopia "  and  Lord  Bacon's 
"Atlantis"  were  excellent  philosophical  tales, 
and  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  "  Arcadia  "  was  a  popu- 
lar chivalric  romance  in  its  day;  while  to  the 
preceding  age  belonged  Swift's  fictional  narra- 
tive of  "  Gulliver's  Travels "  and  Defoe's  ad- 
mirable stories.  But  the  first  English  novel 
possessing  all  the  requisites  of  such  a  composi- 
tion as  the  delineation  of  social  life,  real  charac- 
ters, probabilities  and  possibilities,  and  as  the 
working  out  of  a  regularly  constructed  plot, 
was  Samuel  Richardson's  "Pamela"  (1740), 
which  became  the  favorite  book  of  fashionable 


Invention  of 

the  spinning- 
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circles.  This  was  followed  in  1 748  by  "  Clarissa 
Harlowe,"  a  skilful  portrayal  of  the  life  of  the 
middle  classes,  and  containing  the  masterly  char- 
acter of  Lovelace,  and  in  1753  by  "Sir  Charles 
Grandison,"  his  last  work  of  fiction.  Richard- 
son was  the  most  sentimental  and  prolix  of 
novelists,  and  for  these  characteristics  he  in- 
curred the  ridicule  of  Henry  Fielding,  who,  in 
1742,  published  a  burlesque  on  "Pamela"  in  a 
novel  entitled  "  Joseph  Andrews."  A  more 
wonderful  production  of  Fielding's  appeared  in 
1749 — "Tom  Jones" — which  Gibbon,  Byron, 
Macaulay,  and  Thackeray  have  pronounced  the 
finest  prose  epic  in  the  language.  This  was  fol- 
lowed in  1751  by  "Amelia,"  of  which  Dr.  John- 
son said,  "  It  is  perhaps  the  only  book  of  which, 
being  printed  off  betimes  one  morning,  a  new 
edition  was  called  for  before  night."  Fielding 
was  the  greatest  novelist  of  the  age.  Byron 
calls  him 

"  The  prose  Homer  of  human  nature." 

Tobias  Smollett  began  his  career  as  a  novelist 
with  "Roderick  Random"  (1748).  This  work 
made  him  universally  popular,  and  its  success 
led  to  the  production  of  a  series  of  novels: 
"Peregrine  Pickle"  (1751) ;  "The  Adventures 
of  Ferdinand,  Count  Fathom,"  a  counterpart 
to  Fielding's  satirical  tale  of  "Jonathan  Wild;" 
"Sir  Launcelot  Greaves;"  and  "Humphrey 
Clinker."  As  a  novelist,  Smollett  ranked  next 
to  Fielding.  The  success  of  these  novels 
aroused  the  interest  of  other  writers,  and  a 
new  lucrative  field  was  opened  to  them  in  fic- 
tion. A  great  demand  for  literary  entertain- 
ment arose,  which  was  an  evidence  of  the  quick- 
ening of  intelligence  among  all  classes.  Length 
did  not  impede  the  popularity  of  a  novel,  and 


Development 
of  the  steam- 
engine  into  its 
present  form  bj 
James  Watt, 
1765. 


Dawn  of  ro- 
manticism in 
literary  taste. 
The  Eliza- 
bethan poets, 
Chaucer,  and 
early  English 
writers  were 
read  with  re- 
newed interest; 
Percy's  "  Rel- 
igues  of  An- 
cient English 
Poetry  "  ap- 
peared in  1765; 
Shakespeare 
was  newly  ed- 
ited by  Dr. 
Johnson  in 
1765,  and  re- 
vived on  the 
stage  by  Gar- 
rick;  and 
Thomas  War- 
ton  wrote  his 
"  History  of 
English  Poe- 
try" during  th« 
years  1774-78. 


Visit  of  Rous- 
seau to  Eng- 
land, as  the 
friend  of 
Hume,  1766. 


Construction 
of  the  first 
pianoforte  in 
England,  1766 
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Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Art 
founded,  1768. 
Though  Ho- 
garth was  the 
first  English 
painter  of  mer- 
it, the  honor  of 
having  ele- 
vated English 
art  was  attrib- 
uted to  Sir 
Joshua  Reyn- 
olds (1713- 
1 792),  the  great 
portrait-paint- 
er.    He  was 
original,  imi- 
tating neither 
Kneller  nor 
any  other  for- 
eign artist,  and 
the  finest  col- 
orist  that  Eng- 
land has  ever 
seen.     He  was 
the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the 


Laurence  Sterne's  celebrated  "Tristram  Shan- 
dy," in  nine  volumes  (1759-1767),  attained  the 
height  of  public  favor  and  made  its  author  a 
social  hero  in  London  circles.  Sterne  excelled 
in  the  delineation  of  character — in  psychological 
observation,  which  had  something  of  the  Shake- 
spearian spirit  in  it.  Goldsmith's  "  Vicar  of 
Wakefield"  (1766)  is  best  known  at  the  present 
day  of  the  novels  of  the  Johnsonian  Age,  and 
will  always  be  read  for  its  simplicity  and  del- 
icate humor.  The  first  of  the  so-called  Society 
novels  was  Frances  Burney's  "  Evelina"  (1778), 
and  it  was  followed  in  1782  by  "Cecilia."  Her 
novels  were  exceedingly  moral,  and  afford  inter- 
esting pictures  of  life  and  manners  in  that  age. 


REMARKABLE  OUTBURST  OF  HISTORICAL  LITERATURE.— 
HUME,  ROBERTSON,  GIBBON. 

Simultaneously  with  the  first  school  of  nov- 
elists arose  a  trio  of  remarkable  writers,  who 
made  History  literary,  philosophical,  interest- 
ing, elaborate,  and  eloquent.  They  narrated 
with  ease,  analyzed  character  with  subtlety, 
comprehended  the  philosophy  of  events  and 
epochs,  described  scenery  and  manners  vividly 
and  clearly,  cultivated  the  Latinic  style,  and  at- 
tained the  highest  form  of  classical  eloquence. 
But  at  the  same  time  their  conceptions  of  hu- 
manity were  weak  and  sceptical,  materialism 
was  given  the  ascendency  over  morality  in 
their  works,  while  they  passed  over  in  silence 
the  daily  life  of  the  lower  classes  for  the  more 
imposing  accounts  of  wars  and  revolutions,  of 
pageants  and  processions,  of  royal  splendor  and 
imperial  grandeur.  Two  of  these  writers — Da- 
vid Hume  (1711-1776)  and  William  Robertson 
(1721-1793) — were  Scotchmen,  and  the  oldest 
of  that  brilliant  group  of  scholars  which  made 


Royal  Acad- 
emy, before 
which  he  was 
accustomed  to 
deliver  annual 
or  biennial  lect- 
ures, which,  to- 
gether with  his 
personal  popu- 
larity, exerted 
a  powerful  in- 
fluence in  the 
formation  of  an 
art-school. 
Three  other 
distinguished 
members  of  the 
academy  were : 
Thomas  Gains- 
borough (17*7- 
1788),  the  first 
painter  of  home 
English  sce- 
nery and  rustic 
life ;  Richard 
Wilson  (1713- 
1781),  a  painter 
of  classic  land- 
scapes ;  and 
the  younger 
American  ar- 
tist, Benjamin 
West  (1738- 
i8ac),  who 
spent  most  of 
his  life  in  Eng- 
land. 
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Edinburgh  famous  as  a  seat  of  learning  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Hume's 
great  work  was  the  "  History  of  England  from 
the  Accession  of  the  Stuarts  to  the  Revolution 
of  1688"  (1754),  to  which  he  subsequently  add- 
ed, in  1761,  the  earlier  history  from  the  Roman 
invasion  to  the  reign  of  James  I.  This  was  the 
first  extensive  and  scholarly  history  of  England, 
and  is  of  great  value  to  students  at  the  present 
day  for  its  philosophical  argument.  Dr.  Rob- 
ertson's writings  comprised  "A  History  of  Scot- 
land during  the  Reigns  of  Queen  Mary  and 
James  the  Sixth"  (1759);  "  History  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  of  Germany  "  (i  769) ;  and  "  His- 
tory of  America  "  (1777).  But  a  serious  fault  of 
both  Hume  and  Robertson  is  inaccuracy.  Lack 
of  research  has  caused  them  to  commit  errors 
which  greatly  impair  the  value  of  their  works. 
The  star  of  this  historical  group,  however,  was 
Edward  Gibbon  (1737-1794),  a  profound  schol- 
ar and  thinker,  and  in  strong  sympathy  with 
French  taste  and  thought.  He  travelled  ex- 
tensively on  the  Continent,  and  it  was  during 
his  visit  to  Rome,  in  1763,  that  the  idea  of  his 
chef-d'oeuvre  came  to  him.  "As  I  sat  musing 
amidst  the  ruins  of  the  capitol,"  he  said,  "  the 
idea  of  writing  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  city 
first  started  to  my  mind."  The  volumes  of  his 
"  Roman  History"  appeared  successively  during 
the  years  1776-1788,  and  of  its  completion  he 
said,  "  A  sober  melancholy  was  spread  over  my 
mind  by  the  idea  that  I  had  taken  an  everlast- 
ing leave  of  an  old  and  agreeable  companion." 
Gibbon  is  the  most  popular  of  philosophical  his- 
torians, and  no  other  proof  of  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  his  work  is  needed  than  the  fact  that,  in 
spite  of  the  great  advances  made  in  historical 
research  and  criticism  since  his  time,  he  still 
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The  first  great 
Shakespeare 
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i   into  effect  by 
Garrick,  1769. 
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G*mek Period,    holds  his  place  as  the  authority  for  the  period 
1741-1776.  .. 

of  which  he  treated. 

PRONOUNCED  SCEPTICISM  IN  THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  WRIT- 
INGS OF  DAVID  HUME. 

The  time  be- 
tween the 
death  of  Booth, 
in  1733,  and  the 
appearance  of 
Garrick  was 
the  period  of 
the  lowest  de- 
cline of  the 
English  stage. 
Garrick  re- 
formed the 
stage,  revived 
enthusiasm  for 
Shakespeare, 
and  introduced 
a  natural  and 
impassioned 
style  of  acting. 
He  is  probably 
the  most  cele- 
brated of  Eng- 
lish actors. 


American  War, 
1776-1783- 


Declaration  of 
Independence 
adopted  by  the 
American  Con- 
gress, 1776. 


Hume  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  pioneer 
of  that  philosophical  movement  in  Great  Britain 
which  began  with  the  brilliant  school  of  Scotch 
metaphysicians  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  has  been  carried  on  in  the 
present  age  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  Alexander 
Bain,  and  Herbert  Spencer.  His  philosophical 
views  were  first  published  in  a  "Treatise  of 
Human  Nature"  (1738),  in  which  he  developed 
with  great  clearness  the  sceptical  conclusions 
derived  from  his  construction  of  Locke's  phi- 
losophy. The  work,  however,  received  little  at- 
tention. His  "  Moral  and  Philosophical  Essays" 
(1742)  met  with  more  favor,  but,  like  the  former 
production,  excited  no  intense  interest,  friendly 
or  the  reverse.  It  was  not  till  after  the  appear- 
ance of  his  third  philosophical  work,  "  The  Nat- 
ural History  of  Religion,"  that  his  doctrines 
aroused  opposition  among  thinkers.  Hume  de- 
clared that  nothing  was  known  concerning  the 
mind  beyond  the  ideas  actually  experienced, 
and  thus  resolved  all  existences  into  mere  col- 
lections of  ideas. 

The  first  writer  who  attacked  this  bold  scep- 
ticism was  Dr.  Thomas  Reid  (1709-1796),  found- 
er of  the  so-called  Scottish  philosophy,  who 
carefully  reviewed  the  philosophy  of  Locke 
and  promulgated  a  system  founded  on  what 
he  called  Common-sense.  Hume  was  the  most 
logical  and  uncompromising  sceptic  of  ancient 
or  modern  times.  His  scepticism  was,  beyond 
all  doubt,  the  most  thorough  and  comprehen- 
sive that  philosophy  has  ever  witnessed,  and  it 
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influenced  philosophical  thought  not  only  in  his    First  umbrella 

J  .  introduced 

own  country,  but  also  on  the  Continent,  partic-    from  Spain  into 

i      i       •       i.u  e    i        a  j    r«  c      England,  1 778. 

ularly  in  the  cases  of  Jounroy  and  Cousin,  of 
France,  and  of  Kant,  Fichte,  Hegel,  and  Schel- 
ling,  of  Germany. 

CREATION  OF  THE  SCIENCE  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  BY 
ADAM  SMITH. 

Another  illustrious  Scotch  writer  of  this  age 
was  Adam  Smith  (1723-1 790),  the  political  econ- 
omist and  devoted  friend  of  David  Hume.  For 
eleven  years  he  filled  the  professorship  of  Moral 
Philosophy  at  Glasgow,  resigning  his  chair  in 
1763  to  travel  in  France  with  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch.  At  Paris  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  most  eminent  philosophers  and  economists, 
and  on  his  return  to  Scotland,  in  1766,  devoted 
ten  years  to  the  composition  of  his  great  work, 
the  "  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nations"  (1776).  The  fundamental 
principle  of  the  book  was  that  labor,  not  mon- 
ey or  land,  was  the  true  source  of  wealth  ;  and 
by  its  treatment  of  the  labor  question  and  its 
maintenance  of  the  necessity  of  freedom  of 
trade,  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  of 
the  science  of  Political  Economy,  and  as  having 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  towards  the  subse- 
quent establishment  of  Free-trade.  Henceforth 
the  questions  of  labor  and  capital  began  to  oc- 
cupy men's  thoughts,  and  a  literature  of  a  more 
practical  and  democratic  nature  arose,  which 
had  for  its  object  the  interest  and  welfare  of  all 
classes — the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich. 


Establishment 
of  great  Eng- 
lish journals : 
Morning  Post, 
1771;  Morning 
Herald,  1781— 
two  important 
London  daily 
newspapers  at 
the  present 
day. 


Discovery  of 
Uranus  by 
William  Her- 
schel,  1781. 


RISE  OF  ORATORICAL  ELOQUENCE. — EDMUND  BURKE. 

The  field  of  political  controversy  was  greatly 
extended  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury by  the  moral,  constitutional,  and  social  ques- 
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Acquisition*  in 
India  under 
dive  and  War- 


Prison  reform 
under  John 
Howard. 


Spanish  siege 
of  Gibraltar, 

J2T34. 

Kejrai  Georft, 
the  flag-ship 
of  Admiral 
Kempenfeldt, 
1782.     Spain 
was  at  last 
obliged  to  with- 
draw, and  the 
fortress  ha* 
since  remained 
an  Knglish 


tions  which  the  American  rebellion,  the  French 
revolution,  and  British -India  affairs  gave  rise 
to.  Also,  from  1771  parliamentary  debates  were 
regularly  published  in  the  daily  journals,  a:id 
the  desire  to  meet  popular  approval  stimulated 
statesmen  to  greater  oratorical  eloquence.  As 
a  natural  result  of  these  conditions  a  group  of 
orators  arose  whose  discourse  surpassed,  in  able 
argument  and  classical  finish,  anything  which 
had  yet  appeared  in  modern  history.  The 
speeches  of  Chatham,  Fox,  Pitt,  Sheridan,  and 
the  letters  of  "  Junius "  are  familiar  through 
frequent  quotation.  But  the  Demosthenes  of 
the  group — the  prince  of  British  orators — was 
the  celebrated  Irishman,  Edmund  Burke  (1730- 
1797),  concerning  whom  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "Take 
up  whatever  topic  you  please,  he  is  ready  to 
meet  you."  Burke's  political  career  began  in 
1765,  when  he  was  admitted  to  Parliament  as  a 
member  of  the  Whig  party.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  American  war  he  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Colonists,  and  on  April  19,  1774,  in  the  de- 
bate with  reference  to  the  duty  on  tea  which 
had  been  imposed  on  the  American  people,  de- 
livered a  speech  that  electrified  Parliament.  In 
the  celebrated  trial  of  Warren  Hastings  (1788), 
Burke  acted  the  most  prominent  part  as  one 
of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment.  On  the 
third  day  of  the  trial  (which  was  of  ten  years' 
duration)  he  delivered,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, one  of  the  grandest  philippics  ever 
known,  and  which,  continuing  nine  days,  filled 
all  Britain  with  amazement.  Sheridan's  "  Be- 
gum "  speech  alone  can  be  said  to  have  ap- 
proached it  in  sublimity.  Disgusted  with  the 
excesses  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  Burke  became 
a  Tory  at  the  outbreak  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, and  ably  advocated  the  cause  of  the  royal 


Definitive 
treaty  of  peace 
between  Great 
Britain  and 
America  signed 
at  Paris,  1782  ; 
by  it  the  United 
States  were  ac- 
knowledged a 
sovereign  and 
independent 
power. 
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family.  It  was  in  his  defence  of  Marie  Antoi- 
nette that  he  uttered  the  famous  exclamation, 
"  The  age  of  chivalry  is  past — 'tis  gone  !"  His 
most  celebrated  political  works  were,  "  On  the 
Present  State  of  the  Nation "(1769)  and  "Reflec- 
tions on  the  Revolution  of  France" — an  essay 
which  produced  in  England  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent (through  translations)  an  unparalleled  ef- 
fect in  quelling  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the 
time.  Burke's  earlier  writings, "  The  Vindication 
of  Natural  Society"  and  "Essay  on  the  Sublime 
and  Beautiful"  ( 1756)  were  of  a  philosophical  nat- 
ure, and  gained  him  his  first  literary  reputation. 

CLOSE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  STAGE  DRAMA  WITH  RICHARD 

BRINSLEY  SHERIDAN. 

The  dramatic  dulness  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury was  relieved  by  a  brilliant  outburst  of 
classic  comedy  during  the  years  1767-1778. 
Goldsmith's  "Good-natured  Man"  (1767)  and 
Sheridan's  "Rivals"  (1775)  were  received  with 
considerable  applause ;  but  the  two  famous 
comedies  of  intrigue,  "  She  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer" (1773)  and  "The  School  for  Scandal" 
(1778),  of  these  respective  writers  fairly  took 
London  by  storm.  They  were  the  finest  dra- 
matic productions  of  the  century,  and  still  hold 
their  places  on  the  stage.  Of  the  two,  Sher- 
idan's "  School  for  Scandal "  is  perhaps  the  su- 
perior. In  it  humorous  and  characteristic  dia- 
logue are  added  to  the  polish  and  wit  of  the 
comic  dramatists  of  the  Restoration.  Lord  By- 
ron pronounced  it  "the  best  drama  ever  con- 
ceived or  heard  in  this  country."  Genuine 
English  drama  may  be  said  to  have  closed 
with  Sheridan.  To  be  sure,  Byron,  Coleridge, 
and  Joanna  Baillie  produced  tragedies  of  literary 
merit  in  the  early  part  of  the  next  century,  and 


Reformation  in 
gentleman's 
dress — velvet 
suits  and  buc- 
kles gave  way 
to  pantaloons 
ana  shoe- 
strings. 
Charles  Fox 
and  his  clique 
"  first  threw  a 
discredit  on 
dress.     From 
the  House  of 
Commons  and 
the  clubs  in  St. 
James's  Street 
the  contagion 
spread  through 
the  private  a»- 
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•emblies  of 
London."    But 
Wrsucallgoe* 
on  to  say  in  his 
"  Memoirs  ?' 
"  Dress  never 
totally  fell  till 
the  era  of  Jac- 
obinism and  of 
Equality,  in 
1793  and  1794." 
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at  the  present  time  there  is  evidence  of  rising 
dramatic  genius  in  England,  but  none  of  their 
productions  have  been  successful  as  theatrical 
performances.  From  the  time  of  Sheridan,  Eng- 
lish drama  disappeared  from  the  stage,  and  for 
the  most  part  is  to  be  found  only  in  books.  [See 
"  Age  of  Revolution  " —  Lord  Byron :  Friends.'] 

GROWTH  OF  ROMANTIC  POETRY. — COLLINS,  GRAY,  AND 
OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 

The  reaction  against  classical  taste,  begun 
unconsciously  by  Thomson,  was  continued  by 
the  poets  of  the  Johnsonian  Age,  in  their  avoid- 
ance of  the  polished  artificiality  of  Pope  and 
his  school,  and  in  their  more  attentive  study  of 
man  and  nature.  Foremost  among  these  poets 
were,  William  Collins  (1721-1759),  who  culti- 
vated the  ode  with  great  success ;  Thomas  Gray 
(1716-1771),  a  man  of  great  learning,  whose 
"  Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Church-yard  "  is  a 
masterpiece  of  design  and  execution ;  and  Oli- 
ver Goldsmith  (1728-1774),  the  distinguished 
novelist  and  dramatist,  who  was  the  most 
charming  writer  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and,  next  to  Dr.  Johnson,  the  most  popular 
author  of  the  age.  Their  poetic  interest  was 
not  confined,  like  that  of  Pope,  to  the  aristo- 
cratic and  cultured  Englishman,  but  extended 
to  the  ignorant  laborer  and  the  foreigner.  Gray 
introduced  into  his  "  Elegy"  the  ploughman  and 
the  solitary;  rural  life  was  depicted  in  Gold- 
smith's "Village,"  while  his  "Traveller"  treated 
of  peoples  and  countries  remote  from  England. 
"  The  impulse  given  by  Thomson  to  the  study 
of  Nature,"  writes  Stopford  Brooke,  "went  on  in- 
creasing. Gray  established  a  standard  of  careful 
accuracy  in  natural  description  which  has  never 
left  our  poetry,  and  in  the  great  writers  of  our 


Prevalence  of 
club-life.     Ex- 
cessive gaming. 
Pitt,  Fox,  and 
Wilberforce 
displayed  great 
taste  for  gam- 
bling in  the 
early  part  of 
their  careers, 
and  the  last 
has  recorded 
his  club-experi- 
ence on  corning 
to  London  in 
1780  as  parlia- 
mentary mem- 
ber for  Hull : 
"  The  very  first 
time  I  went  to 
Boodle's  I  won 
twenty-five 
guineas  of  the 
Duke  of  Nor- 
folk.    I  be- 
longed at  that 
time  to  five 
clubs — Miles 
and  Evans's, 
Brookes' s, 
Boodle's, 
White's,  and 
Goostree's. 
The  first  time 
I  was  at 
Brookes' s, 
scarcely  know- 
ing any  one,  I 
joined  from 
mere  shyness 
in  play  at  the 
faro -table 
where  George 
Selwyn  kept 
bank.     A 
friend  who 
knew  my  inex- 
perience, and 
regarded  me  as 
*  victim  decked 
out  for  sacri- 
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century  nothing  is  more  delightful  than  the  min- 
gling of  imagination  and  emotion  with  a  close 
and  minute  truthfulness  in  their  work  on  Nature. 
We  find  the  same  exquisite  choice  and  care  in 
Collins.  But  in  neither  Gray  nor  Collins  is 
Nature,  I  do  not  say  first,  but  on  an  equality 
with  man  in  interest.  Nothing  is  distinctively 
written  for  her  and  her  alone.  On  the  con- 
trary, man  is  always  the  centre — the  landscape 
clusters  round  him ;  it  is  used  as  a  means  of 
pleasure  for  him,  or  as  echoing  his  feelings,  or 
as  an  illustration  of  moral  lessons  useful  to  him. 
It  is  never  the  first  thing  in  the  poetry.  The 
next  step  in  this  poetry  of  Nature  is  a  curious 
one.  Both  Gray  and  Collins,  in  the  midst  of 
natural  scenery,  speak  of  man  and  not  of  them- 
selves. But  the  Wartons  and  Logan,  and  others 
of  that  time,  when  they  retire  to  the  woods  or 
hills,  speak  of  themselves  alone.  They  see  only 
their  own  feelings  in  Nature,  and  use  her  as  the 
mirror  to  reflect  their  melancholy  and  morbid 
moods.  They  are  without  any  joy  or  gratitude 
for  her  brightness  and  life.  We  find,  then,  the 
poets  bringing  to  Nature  that  personal  element 
which  we  traced  in  the  devotional  poetry;  and 
though  they  only  saw  themselves  in  Nature,  a 
kind  of  personal  affection  for  her  could  not  but 
begin  to  grow  in  poetry.  The  next  step  in 
the  order  of  growth  in  the  poetry  of  Nature  is 
made  by  Goldsmith.  We  possess  from  him 
clear  descriptions  of  natural  scenery,  uninflu- 
enced by  natural  feeling,  untroubled  by  moral- 
izing thought.  Thus  the  poetic  movement 
which  was  to  develop  a  passionate  poetry  of 
man  and  nature  was  begun.  Thomson,  Collins, 
Gray,  and  Goldsmith  were  the  pioneers  of  that 
literary  revolution  which  took  place  in  the 
next  age. 


fice,  called  out 
to  me, '  What, 
Wilberforce,  is 
that  you?'  Sel- 
wyn  quite  re- 
sented the  in- 
terference, and, 
turning  to  him, 
said  in  his  most 
expressive 
tone,  'Oh,  Sir, 
don't  interrupt 
Mr.  Wilber- 
force ;  he  could 
not  be  better 
employed,'" 


Blue-Stocking 
Clubs — literary 
gatherings,  so 
called  from  the 
circumstance 
of  one  of  the 
members,  Mr. 
Stillingfleet, 
wearing  blue 
stockings.  The 
ladies  who  at- 
tended them 
were  called 
"  Blue  Stock- 
ings," whence 
the  origin  of 
the  modern 
signification  of 
the  phrase. 


First  mail, 
coach,  1784. 
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Death  of  Louis 
XV.  and  acr 
cession  of  his 
grandson, 
Louis  XVI.,  a 
pious,  clever 
young  man  of 
twenty  years, 
married  to 
Marie  Antoi- 
nette, daughter 
of  Maria  The- 
resa of  Austria. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  CONTEMPORARY  LITERA^ 
TURES  OF  FRANCE,  GERMANY,  ITALY,  AND  SPAIN, 

WITH  HISTORICAL,  SCIENTIFIC,  AND  ART  NOTES. 

I.  Prance.— House  of  Bourbon  :  Louis  XV.,  -1774-    Louis  XVI.,  1774- 

Rcign  of  Voltaire  over  Literature, — Though  the  last 
thirty  years  of  Voltaire's  life  were  passed  for  the 
most  part  in  Germany  and  in  retirement  at  Ferney, 
his  spirit  still  brooded  over  France.  He  was  a  lit- 
erary sovereign,  and  all  Europe  paid  obeisance  to 
him.  At  the  age  of  eighty-four  he  revisited  Paris. 
"What  an  outburst !"  writes  Thomas  Carlyle,  "sneer- 
ing Paris  has  suddenly  grown  reverent ;  devotional 
with  hero-worship.  Nobles  have  disguised  them- 
selves as  tavern-waiters  to  obtain  sight  of  him ;  the 
loveliest  of  France  would  lay  their  hair  beneath  his 
feet."  But  Voltaire  was  the  centre  of  a  more  dan- 
gerous throng  than  sentimental  hero -worshippers. 
In  his  train  followed  that  band  of  brilliant,  diseased 
intellects,  the  Encyclopaedists,  whose  philosophy — a 
gross  exaggeration  of  their  leader's  doctrines — con- 
stituted a  potent  influence  in  bringing  on  the  French 
Revolution. 

War  of  the  Encyclopedists.  Rousseau. — A  band  of 
bold  free-thinkers,  claiming  Voltaire  as  their  chief, 
often  met  at  the  sumptuous  suppers  provided  them 
by  the  wealthy  philosopher  Helvetius,  or  the  mate- 
rialistic Baron  d'Holbach,  called  by  his  guests  the 
maltre  d' hotel  of  philosophy.  At  these  meetings  lux- 
ury and  license  prevailed  ;  the  freest  utterance  of 
most  extreme  opinions  and  impious  jokes  were  min- 
gled with  the  clashing  of  the  drinking-cups.  Among 
the  company  were  Diderot  (1713-1784),  the  "mo?* 


Administration 
of  Turgot  as 
Minister  of  Fi- 
nances, '774- 
1776      He  was 
an  able  states- 
man, but  his  re- 
forms alarmed 
the  courtiers, 
who  procured 
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German  head"  in  France;  D'Alembert  (1717-1783), 
the  mathematician,  and  ardent  disciple  of  Bacon  in 
philosophy;  Raynal  (1711-1796),  the  historian  and 
political  writer,  who  denounced  all  existing  institu- 
tions ;  Grimm  (1723-1807),  the  secretary  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans ;  Marmontel  and  Crebillon ;  and  the  Abbe* 
de  Condillac  (1715-1780),  a  professed  follower  of 
Locke,  but  who  carried  the  doctrines  of  the  Sensa- 
tional School  further  than  his  master.  But  these 
philosophers  did  not,  like  Voltaire,  limit  their  attacks 
to  religion ;  royalty  and  monarchy  as  well  as  theolo- 
gy, kings  as  well  as  priests,  were  overwhelmed  with 
furious  invectives.  Thus  when  their  project  of  writ- 
ing the  "Encyclopedic" — a  work  which  should  at  the 
same  time  be  a  resume  of  human  knowledge  and  a 
vehicle  of  their  opinions  and  views — was  announced, 
both  government  and  clergy  used  all  their  power  to 
suppress  it.  Nevertheless  the  work  was  continued 
clandestinely,  and  during  the  years  1751-1765  it  ap- 
peared in  seventeen  folio  volumes.  The  plan  of  the 
undertaking  was  conceived  by  Diderot,  who  devoted 
to  it  his  time  and  talents  for  the  space  of  about  thirty 
years.  The  introduction  of  the  "Encyclopedic"  was 
written  by  D'Alembert,  who  was  for  some  time  its 
joint  editor  with  Diderot.  The  demand  for  the  work 
was  enormous,  and  the  first  edition  quickly  disap- 
peared at  the  most  exorbitant  prices.  It  was  a  colos- 
sus of  scepticism,  and  its  doctrines  had  a  most  per- 
nicious influence  in  demoralizing  the  lower  classes, 
while  it  aggregated  the  universal  spirit  of  innovation 
that  then  prevailed  throughout  France.  To  quell 
this  dangerous  movement  many  attempts  were  made 
by  religious  writers,  but  no  great  genius  appeared 
among  the  opposing  party  except  Rousseau. 

yean  jfacques  Rousseau  (1712-1778)  for  twenty 
years  combated  the  atheism  and  materialism  of  the 
Encyclopaedists,  but  hastened  on  the  social  revolu- 
tion by  his  maintenance  of  the  equal  rights  of  all 
men.  His  youth  was  passed  in  unhappiness  and 
poverty — a  friendless,  homeless  wanderer.  Rous- 


Administration 
of  Nccker,  a 
Geneva  bank- 
er, 1776-1781. 
He  displayed 
great  sagacity 
in  his  manage- 
ment of  the 
Treasury,  and, 
like  Turgot, 
alarmed  the 
nobility  by  the 
strictness  and 
justice  of  his 
policy. 


Claude  Joseph 
Vernet  (1714- 
1789),  an  his- 
torical painter 
of  considerable 
note,  and 
prandsire  of 
HoraceVemet, 
the  eminent 
painter  of  mili- 
tary subjects 
of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 


Aid  furnished 
to  the  Ameri- 
cans in  their 
struggle  for  in- 
dependence. 
This  led  to  a 
war  with  Eng- 
land, which  ag- 
gravated the 
financial  troo- 
bles  oi"  France 
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177X1,  the  great 
Swedish  bota- 
nist and  natu- 
ralist, made 
most  important 
contributions 
to  natural  sci- 
ence— especial- 
ly Botany.    He 
grouped  plants 
into  geni  and 
species,  and  in- 
troduced the 
binomial  no- 
menclature 
into  Botany 
and  Zoology. 


Bad  condition 
of  France.  The 
starving  peas- 
ants begin  to 
rebel  against 
their  oppress- 
ors.    Discon- 
tent and  rest- 
lessness are 
manifest  every- 
where. "A  rev- 
olution," wrote 
Voltaire,  "will 
infallibly  come, 
and  I  shall  not 
have  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing 
it" 


Beaumarchais 
(i7?2-'799).  » 
politician,  ar- 
tist, and  drama- 
tist    His  fame 
rest*  on  his 
plays,  of  which 
th*  moet  noted 


seau's  literary  career  began  in  1750,  when  he  dis- 
played his  talents  in  advocating  the  negative  side  of 
the  question  "  Whether  the  Revival  of  Learning  has 
Contributed  to  the  Improvement  of  Morals  ?"  at  the 
Academy  of  Dijon.  Soon  after  appeared  his  essay 
"  On  the  Origin  of  Inequality  among  Men,"  which 
excited  much  sensation.  Among  his  other  works 
were  "Julie,"  an  immoral  romance;  "Emile,"  a  mor- 
al treatise,  which  Goethe  pronounced  the  "  natural 
gospel  of  Education ;"  and  "  Contrat  Social,"  which 
alarmed  and  irritated  men  by  its  speculations  con- 
cerning the  destiny  of  the  human  race  and  its  ex- 
treme republican  doctrines.  His  bold  opinions  made 
him  an  outcast  from  society,  and  his  last  years  were 
passed  in  frequent  changes  of  residence  to  escape 
real  or  fancied  persecution.  Rousseau  was  the  most 
inconsistent  and  visionary  of  mortals.  His  dissolute 
life  was  most  strikingly  opposed  to  his  philosophy, 
and  his  political  speculations  were  most  superficial. 
But  the  influence  which  he  exerted  over  the  opinions 
of  the  age  was  great,  and  in  many  respects  salutary. 
A  critic  has  enumerated  three  services  which  he  ren- 
dered to  France  and  England:  "In  politics — he  sought 
in  national  right  a  solid  basis  for  power;  in  morals 
— he  re-awakened  the  sentiment  of  duty,  and  pro- 
claimed, with  all  the  eloquence  of  conviction,  the  ex- 
istence of  God  and  the  spirituality  of  the  soul;  and 
lastly,  as  a  consequence  of  these  noble  principles, 
he  unsealed  the  springs  of  poesy,  and  made  it  enam- 
oured of  nature." 

Moderate  Reform  under  Buffon. — George  Louis  le 
Clerc,  Comte  de  Buffon  (1707-1788),  accomplished 
in  Natural  Science  a  prodigious  amount  of  work. 
His  "Natural  History,"  in  fifteen  volumes,  which  ap- 
peared from  1749-1767;  his  "History  of  Birds,"  ot 
1771;  and  his  "History  of  Minerals,"  begun  in  1773, 
were  the  labor  of  fifty  years.  In  Philosophy  he 
succeeded  Montesquieu  as  leader  of  the  moderate 
school.  His  writings  are  rather  characterized  by 
absence  of  religious  sentiment  than  by  open  infideli- 
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are  "  Le  Bar- 
bier  de  Seville" 
(1775)  and"Le 
Manage  de  Fi- 
garo" (1784), 
the  latter  alone 
producing 
80,000  francs. 


ty,  while  he  was  submissive  to  existing  institutions 
and  usages.  Buffon  was  an  eloquent  and  most  ele- 
gant writer,  but  his  style  is  somewhat  impeded  by 
a  redundancy  of  epithets.  "  M.  de  Buffon,"  said 
Mme.  Necker,  "  could  not  write  on  unimportant  sub- 
jects ;  when  he  tried  to  put  his  grand  dress  on  little 
subjects,  it  creased  and  wrinkled  all  over."  His 
rival  was  Linnaeus,  the  great  contemporary  naturalist 
of  Sweden. 

II.  Germany. — House  of  Austria:  FRANCIS  I.  and  MARIA  THERESA, 
1745-1765.    JOSEPH  II.,  1765- 

Reformation  in  Literature.  Lessing,  Klopstoek,  Wie- 
land,  Herder.  —  To  raise  German  literature  out  of 
chaos,  to  deliver  it  from  the  trammels  of  French  in- 
fluence, to  fortify  it  with  national  sentiment,  and  to 
give  it  refinement  and  polish  of  style,  there  appeared 
four  great  roasters :  Lessing,  foremost  in  intellect 
and  genius,  who  established  a  new  school  of  criti- 
cism, founded  the  national  drama,  reformed  theolo- 
gy, aroused  philosophical  investigation,  and  exercised 
a  powerful  influence  over  the  learned  and  thinking 
classes  of  the  age ;  Klopstoek,  a  more  moderate  in- 
novator than  Lessing,  who  aroused  patriotism  and 
national  feeling,  decried  foreign  influence  in  litera- 
ture, imparted  to  the  language  eloquence  and  grace 
of  diction,  and  moved  the  people  by  his  religious 
faith  and  devotion;  Wieland,  "the  literary  epicu- 
rean," who  introduced  native  literature  to  courts 
and  fashionable  circles,  gave  to  the  language  grace- 
fulness and  vivacity,  and  won  the  interest  of  the  up- 
per aristocratic  classes ;  Herder,  a  profound  scholar, 
who  endeavored  to  make  poetic  literature  cosmopo- 
litical  rather  than  national,  extended  thought  and  in- 
quiry, and  animated  all  ranks — high,  low,  and  middle 
— with  intellectual  zeal  and  ardor. 

Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing  (1729-1781)  was  the 
father  of  modern  German  literature.  Educated  at 
the  universities  of  Leipsic  and  Wittenberg,  and  pos- 
sessed of  the  keenness  and  sagacity  of  the  most  ex- 


Maria  Theresa, 

as  heiress  to 
the  Austrian 
dominions,  was 
Queen  of  Aus- 
tria, Hungary, 
and  Bohemia, 
and.  as  the  wife 
of  Francis,  was 
Empress  of 
Germany.   She 
was  a  woman 
of  remarkable 
intellect  and 
ability.     Many 
hospitals  were 
erected  by  her, 
and  science, 
commerce,  and 
industry  re- 
ceived encour- 
agement. 


Seven  YearV 
War  (1756- 
1763).  between 
Frederick  the 
Great  of  Pruv 
sia,  aided  by 
England,  and 
Austria, 
France.  Rus- 
sia. Poland, 
Saxony,  and 
Sweden 
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Moses  Men- 
delssohn (i  729- 
1786),  a  famous 
Jewish  philos- 
opher— called 
the  Socrates  of 
the  Jews — was 
an  intimate 
friend  of  Lea- 
sing- 


Reformation  of 
the  theatre  by 
Lessing  and 
Eckhof,  a  cele- 
brated actor, 
called  the  Ger- 
man Koscius, 
who  tried  to 
introduce  on 
the  stage  a  re- 
ligious element. 


Commence- 
ment of  the 
modern  period 
of  German  phi- 
losophy with 
Emmanuel 
Kant  (1734- 
1804),  who, 
incited  to  met- 


pert  logician,  he  was  able  to  accomplish  the  work  of 
tearing  down  old  prejudices,  tastes,  and  customs,  and 
creating  new  ones  to  take  their  places.  His  first  at- 
tack was  made  upon  the  universal  reverence  for  and 
servility  to  French  style  and  fashion.  Voltaire,  Rous- 
seau, and  Diderot  were  criticised  by  him  boldly  and 
justly,  and  their  faults,  hitherto  unapproached  by  the 
daring  pen  of  a  critic,  were  frankly  revealed.  He 
denounced  the  tragedies  of  Corneille  as  composed 
on  a  false  system,  and  unfolded  to  the  minds  of  his 
countrymen  all  the  beauty,  originality,  and  vigor  of 
Shakespeare.  His  proposition — "  Shakespeare  must 
be  studied,  not  plundered  " — was  the  germ  of  the 
subsequent  aesthetic  criticism  with  which  Germany 
honored  the  great  dramatist.  Among  Lessing's  dra- 
matic works  are,  "Miss  Sara  Sampson"  (1755),  the 
first  tragedy  of  domestic  life  in  the  language ;  "  Min- 
na von  Barnhelm,"  the  only  great  national  comedy 
in  German  literature ;  "  Emilia  Galotti,"  the  mani- 
festo of  his  ideas  respecting  tragedy ;  and  "  Nathan 
the  Wise,"  his  last  work.  His  principal  prose  works 
are  the  "Dramaturgy"  and  "Laokoon."  Lessing 
has  been  called  the  "  Luther  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury" for  his  zeal  in  advocating  religious  toleration; 
he  defended  religion  and  morality  from  the  attacks 
of  French  writers,  but  condemned  all  theological 
persecution. 

Friedrich  Gottlieb  Klopstock  (1724-1803)  was  the 
great  religious  poet  of  the  age.  His  quiet,  unevent- 
ful life  was  passed  for  the  most  part  at  Copenhagen 
and  Hamburg.  When  a  boy  he  aspired  to  the  com- 
position of  an  epic  of  which  Henry  the  Fowler  should 
be  the  hero,  but,  like  Milton,  abandoned  his  royal 
hero  for  a  divine  one.  The  first  sketch  of  "  The  Mes- 
sias"  was  made  in  1745,  but  the  epic  was  not  com- 
pleted till  1773.  Its  twenty  cantos  consist  of  twenty 
thousand  lines  of  hexameter  verse,  and  form  a  poet- 
ical account  of  Christ's  life  as  given  in  the  Gospels. 
Klopstock  was  universally  honored  during  his  life- 
time, but  his  poem  was  not  read  as  a  whole.  Its 
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great  length,  want  of  unity,  and  monotonous  passages 
were  too  much  for  human  endurance.  In  lyric  po- 
etry he  was  more  successful,  and  his  odes  are  read 
with  pleasure  at  the  present  day.  [See  Wordsworth, 
under  Friends] 

Christopher  Martin  Wieland  (1733-1813)  began  his 
career  as  a  poet  in  the  house  of  Bodmer,  at  Zurich, 
where  his  verses  were  chiefly  of  a  religious  and  seri- 
ous nature.  But  after  leaving  the  Swiss  school  a 
great  change  came  over  his  poetry,  and  it  was  said 
that  "  VVieland's  muse  had  cast  off  her  nun's  attire 
and  had  dressed  herself  as  a  fashionable  dame." 
His  intercourse  with  fashionable  circles  led  him  to 
create  for  them  a  literature  congenial  to  their  tastes 
and  habits.  Partly  modelled  after  the  French  style, 
his  gay  romances  appeared  and  gained  great  popu- 
larity. The  most  celebrated  of  Wieland's  works  is 
his  epic  romance,  "Oberon"  (1780),  of  which  Goethe 
said,  "As  long  as  poetry  remains  poetry,  gold  gold, 
and  crystal  crystal,  it  will  be  loved  and  admired  as  a 
masterpiece  of  poetic  art."  His  most  admired  novel 
is  "Agathon"  (1766).  He  was  the  author  of  many 
poems  and  the  translator  of  numerous  foreign  works. 
Wieland  made  the  first  complete  German  translation 
of  Shakespeare  during  the  years  1762-1766.  His 
long  life  extended  into  the  next  age,  but  his  best 
productions  belonged  to  this  era.  Hosmer  has  com- 
pared him  as  a  poet  to  Sterne,  and  Bayard  Taylor 
ranked  him  as  a  story-teller  with  the  English  poet  of 
the  Victorian  age — William  Morris. 

Johann  Gottfried  Herder  (1744-1803)  became,  in 
1776,  through  the  influence  of  Goethe,  chaplain  to 
the  court  of  Weimar,  and  there  resided  for  the  most 
part  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  numerous 
works  embrace  the  most  various  branches  of  science, 
philosophy,  philology,  history,  and  politics.  Herder's 
masterpiece  is  his  "  Ideas  of  the  Philosophy  of  His- 
tory," which,  though  wanting  in  many  respects,  gave 
a  powerful  impulse  to  historical  investigation.  His 
"Volklieder"  is  an  extensive  collection  of  songs 


aphysical  re- 
search by 
Hume's  scep- 
ticism and 
Reid's  com- 
mon-sense doc- 
trine, revolu- 
tionized the 
mode  and 
method  ot  phil- 
osophic in- 
quiry, and  may 
be  said  to  have 
started  that 
movement  in 
Germany 
which  culmi- 
nated in  the 
succeeding  age 
under  Ficnte, 
Schelling,  and 
HegeL 


Joseph  II.  ww 
a  most  just  and 
tolerant  prince. 
Full  freedom 
was  given  to 
the  press. 


The  German 
ima^c  was 
now  universally 
used.    Joseph 
II.  caused 
translations  of 
portions  of  the 
Mass  to  be 
made. 
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Foundation  of 
•German  aes- 
thetic criticism 
by  Johann  Joa- 
chim Winckel- 
mann  (1717- 
1768),  a  great 
explorer  of  the 
history  of  an- 
cient art     In 
order  to  pursue 
his  studies 
more  advan- 
tageously he 
went  to  Rome, 
and  in  1763 
was  appointed 
Praefect  of  An- 
tiquities there. 
He  gave  an 
impulse  to  ar- 
chaeology and 
philology 
through  his 
works. 


from  the  literature  of  nearly  every  European  nation ; 
while  in  his  "Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry"  (1782)  he 
sought  to  arouse  a  taste  for  foreign  imaginative  lit- 
erature. His  classic  poem,  "The  Cid,"  brought  the 
traditions  of  Spain  before  the  notice  of  his  country- 
men, and  in  other  translations  and  imitations  he  di- 
rected their  attention  to  Oriental  poetry.  In  fact, 
the  general  tone  of  Herder's  works  was  cosmopolit- 
ical,  and  throughout  them  all  pre-eminence  is  given 
to  a  world  literature  over  a  national  literature. 

The  "Sturm  und  Drang"  Period.  —  About  1770 
there  arose  a  troop  of  wild  young  poets,  among 
whom  were  Miiller,  Lenz,  Klinger,  Wagner,  Schu- 
bert, and  Goethe,  who  condemned  all  past  poetry 
and  boasted  of  their  own  original  productions.  Sen- 
sational, sentimental  literature  became  a  kind  of  ep- 
idemic ;  bombastic  dramas  and  morbid  poetry  were 
received  with  delight  by  the  public;  and  a  general 
degradation  of  taste  followed.  This  gloomy  period 
took  the  name  of  "  Sturm  und  Drang"  (translated  by 
Carlyle  "Storm  and  Stress "), from  the  title  of  an  in- 
flated play  written  by  Klinger  in  1776;  it  was  also 
called  "  the  time  of  the  original  geniuses."  Though 
young  Goethe's  early  productions — the  drama  "Gotz 
von  Berlichingen "  and  the  romance  "  Sorrows  of 
Werther "— were  written  in  the  spirit  of  the  "orig- 
inal geniuses,"  his  superior  genius  enabled  him  to 
survive,  almost  entirely  scathless,  the  literary  and 
moral  errors  of  his  youth. 


III.  Italy.  —  BENEDICT  XIV.,  -1758.    CLEMENT  XIII.,  1758-1769. 
CLEMENT  XIV.,  1769-1775.     Pius  VI.,  1775- 

Culmination  of  Italian  Tragedy  under  Alfieri. — Dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  Italian 
tragedy  attained  a  grandeur  which  has  never  been 
equalled  in  the  literature  of  that  country.  Alfieri 
has  had  many  imitators  in  Italy,  but  no  one  has 
equalled  him  in  vigor  of  dialogue,  loftiness  of  style, 
or  in  the  portrayal  of  passion. 

Vittorio  Alfitri  (1749-1803),  like  Voltaire,  enjoyed 


Cesarotti 
(1730-1808), 
noted  for  his 
translations  of 
Ossian.  Homer, 
Demosthenes, 
and  several  of 
Voltaire** 
dramas. 
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during  life  a  European  reputation.  His  youth  was 
passed  in  travelling  over  Europe  and  in  the  most 
romantic  adventures,  and  his  later  life  was  almost 
one  continual  roaming  from  place  to  place.  He  is 
said  to  have  visited  England  four  times,  to  have  re- 
sided several  years  in  France,  to  have  been  present- 
ed to  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  and  to  have 
met  Metastasio  at  Vienna.  After  the  death  of  the 
Pretender,  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  he  secretly  mar- 
ried his  widow,  the  Countess  of  Albany,  a  woman 
of  great  beauty  and  refinement.  Alfieri's  dramatic 
career  began  with  the  composition  of  "Cleopatra," 
in  1775,  and  having  once  turned  his  attention  to  lit- 
erature, he  pursued  it  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  en- 
thusiasm. The  intensity  and  vigor  of  his  character 
displayed  themselves  in  all  that  he  did  ;  his  classical 
taste  led  him  to  learn  Greek  at  the  age  of  forty-six, 
and  to  carefully  imitate  the  style  and  method  of  clas- 
sic writers.  He  greatly  admired  Shakespeare  and 
despised  the  artificiality  and  effeteness  of  Maffei  and 
Metastasio ;  he  was  an  ardent  lover  of  liberty,  and 
dedicated  his  tragedy,  "The  First  Brutus,"  to  George 
Washington.  Alfieri's  masterpiece  is  his  "  Saul," 
which  has  been  thought  to  resemble  Shakespeare's 
"King  Lear."  The  most  celebrated  of  his  other 
dramas  are  "  Felipo,"  "  Merope,"  "  Rosmunda," 
Philip  II.,"  and  "  Sophonisba."  His  tragedies  are 
wanting  in  the  development  of  the  characters  which 
are  always  made  subservient  to  the  plot. 

Cultivation  of  Satirical  Poetry  by  Parini.  —  The 
most  eminent  Italian  poet  of  this  age  was  Giuseppe 
Parini  (1729-1799),  who  restored  life  and  vigor  to 
poetry,  which  had  suffered  a  continual  decline  since 
the  time  of  Marini.  His  principal  poem  is  "II 
Giorno  "  (The  Day),  a  satire  on  the  vices  and  follies 
of  the  nobility.  It  is  written  in  blank  verse,  and  has 
been  compared  to  Pope's  "Rape  of  the  Lock,"  Cow- 
per's  "Sofa,"  and  Virgil's  "Georgics."  His  lyrics 
have  been  much  admired,  and  those  which  treat  of 
love  are  close  imitations  of  Anacreon. 


Girolamo  Tira- 
boschi  (1731- 
1794)  produced 
a  great  work 
entitled  "Sto- 
ria  della  Lii- 
teratura  I  tali- 
ana,"  in  eleven 
volumes,  from 
which  Gingue- 
ne'  drew  large- 
ly in  his  history 
of  Italian  liter- 
ature. 


Gal  van  i  (1737- 
1798),  a  lecturer 
on  anatomy  at 
Bologna,  and 
celebrated  a* 
the  discoverer 
of  galvanism. 
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IV.  Spain. — FERDINAND  VI.,  1746-1759.    CHARLES  III.,  1759- 

Rmival  of  Spanish  Poetry.  Melendez. — That  strong 
national  feeling  which  so  especially  characterizes  the 
Spanish  nation,  and  which  had  lain  dormant  for  more 
than  half  a  century  under  the  rule  of  a  French  dy- 
nasty, revived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
III.  and  gave  an  impulse  to  literature.  About  that 
time,  also,  began  Spanish  acquaintance  with  English 
literature.  A  new  group  of  writers  appeared,  under 
the  leadership  of  Melendez,  called  the  Salamanca 
school,  which  sought  "  to  give  a  new  splendor  to 
Spanish  poetry,  partly  by  the  study  and  imitation  of 
the  ancient  and  good  Spanish  writers,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  national  forms,  and  partly  by  making  it 
more  profound  and  substantial,  imitating  not  only 
and  exclusively  the  French,  but  also  and  especially 
the  English."  Of  other  poets  of  the  age  the  most 
eminent  were  Jovellanos,  who  has  been  called  the 
first  great  writer  in  modern  Spanish  literature,  and 
Iriarte,  whose  literary  reputation  was  more  widely 
extended  than  that  of  any  other  modern  Spanish 
poet. 

BOOKS  OF   REFERENCE. 


The  reign  of 
Charles  III. 
was  progres- 
sive politically 
as  well  as  intel- 
lectually.   The 
finances  of  the 
kingdom  were 
improved,  and 
there  was  a 
great  increase 
in  population 
and  industry. 


Walpole's  "Journal  of  the  Reign  of 

George  III." 
Lord  Brougham's  "Statesmen  of  the 

Time  of  George  III." 
Leigh  Hunt's  "  Table -Talk." 
Professor  Huxley's  "  Hume"  [edited 

by  Morley  in  the  "  English  Men  of 

Letters"  series]. 
"Autobiography  of  Edmund  Gibbon," 

edited  by  W.  D.  Howells. 
J.  A.  Farrer's  "Adam  Smith." 
John  Morley's  "Edmund  Burke." 
H.  D.  Traill's  "Sterne." 

E.  W.  Gosse's  "Gray." 

John  Stoughton's  "  William  Wilber- 
force." 

F.  S.  Pulling's  "Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. " 


Morley's  "  Diderot." 

H.  G.  Graham's  "  Rousseau." 

Carlyle's  "History  of  Frederick  the 

Great." 
Macaulay's  "  Life   of  Frederick   the 

Great." 
Lessing's  "  Nathan  the  Wise"  [there 

are  several  translations]. 
William  Sotheby's  translation  of  Wie- 

land's  "  Oberon." 
William  Wallace's  "  Kant." 
Schlegel's     "Dramatic     Literature" 

(containing  a  criticism  of  A 1  fieri 's 

dramas). 
J.    Kennedy's   "  Modem    Poets   and 

Poetry  of  Spain." 
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A.I).    1745-1784. 


Civiliaiu. 

A  uthors. 

Scientists  and  Phi- 
losophers. 

I'ain/ers,  Scnlf- 
tors,  etc. 

George  11 
George  111. 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 
Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Henry  Cavendish. 
Thomas  Reid. 

Sir  Joshua  Reyn- 
olds. 

Kdmuml  Burke. 
William  Pitt.                Kdu.ircl  (iibbcn. 

Jeremv  Bentham. 
\Villiain   Herschel. 

(  iainshorough. 
Richard  Wilson. 

Charles  James  Fox.     David  Hume. 

Joseph  Priestley.         Romney. 

Horace  Walpole.         William   Robertson. 

Adam  Smith.                N'orthcote. 

Sir  William  Jones.      Samuel  Richardson. 

David  Hnme. 

Paul  Sandhy. 

GREAT 

William  Wilberforce    Laurence  Sterne. 

Paley. 

BRITAIN. 

George  Grenville. 

Henry  Fielding. 

Actor: 

James  Watt. 
Warren  Hastings. 

Thomas  Gray. 
Joseph  Warton. 

David  Garrick. 

Loid  Clive. 

R.  H.  Sheridan. 

John   Howard. 
Captain  Cook. 

Ossian  (James  Mac- 
pherson). 
William  Collins. 

Tobias  Smollett. 

Louis  XV. 

Voltaire. 

Condorcet. 

Hondon. 

Louis  XVI. 

J.  J.  Rousseau. 

Crebillon.                       Claude  Vernet. 

Crehillon. 

Condiilac.                       Antonio  Canale 

Marie  Antoinette. 

Diderot. 

I)  Alembert. 

(Canaletlo.. 

Turgot. 

Marmontel. 

Diderot. 

FRANCE. 

Calonne. 

Raynal. 

Buffon. 

Mine.  Necker. 

Condorcet. 

J.  J.  Rousseau. 
Lavoisier. 

Joseph   Lagrange. 

Keamur. 

Clairant. 

Francis  I. 

Lessing. 

Jakob  Engel.                Miiller. 

Maria  Theresa. 

Wieland. 

Christian  Garve. 

Joseph  II. 

Herder. 

Moses  .Mendelssohn.  Actof. 

Klopstock. 
Winckelmann. 

Kmmanuel  Kant.         ..  ,  ,    , 
Albert  Haller. 

GERMANY. 

Johann  Voss. 
Burger. 
Schubert. 

Leonard  Euler. 
Johann   Forster. 
Linnaeus  (Swedish). 

Musical  Com- 
poser : 

Klinger. 

Christ'ph  Gluck. 

Johann  Lenz. 

Wilhelm  Heinse. 

Christoph  Friedrich 

Nicola  i. 

Benedict  XIV. 

Cenrotti. 

Galvani 

Appiani. 

, 

Clement  XIII.            Vittorio  Alfieri. 

Volt.l. 

1TA  I.Y. 

Clement  XIV.              Giuseppe  Parini. 

Pius  VI. 

Tiraboschi. 

Ferdinand   VI. 

ile  Iriarte. 

SPAIN. 

III. 

|u..n   Mcleiidez 

Jovell  i 

DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 


DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON 
(1709-1784). 

PORTRAITS  OF  DR.  JOHNSON. 

BESIDES  the  dozen  or  more  original  portraits  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  there  is  the  first  cast  of  a  bust  by  Nollekens  and 
a  statue  by  Bacon  in  St.  Paul's.  Of  the  portraits,  five  are 
the  work  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  The  first,  painted  in 
1756,  represents  Johnson  in  an  arm-chair  seated  at  a  table, 
on  which  are  materials  for  writing ;  he  holds  a  pen  in  his 
hand,  and  seems  lost  in  meditation ;  this  is  the  portrait 
which  has  been  most  often  engraved.  It  was  of  the  sec- 
ond portrait  by  Reynolds,  painted  before  1770,  in  which  he 
is  sitting  with  closed  eyes  and  moving  his  hands  up  and 
down  before  him,  as  was  his  custom  when  unemployed, 
that  Johnson  said,  "  It  is  not  friendly  to  hand  down  to 
posterity  the  imperfections  of  any  man."  In  1783  Miss 
Reynolds  painted  a  miniature,  which  the  Doctor  called 
"Johnson's  grimly  ghost."  There  are  also  impressions  of 
his  head  on  several  seals,  and  at  Birmingham  copper  coins 
are  issued  bearing  his  likeness. 

PERSONAL  APPEARANCE. 

Methinks  I  view  his  full,  plain  suit  of  brown, 

The  large,  gray,  bushy  wig  that  graced  his  crown ; 

Black  worsted  stockings,  little  silver  buckles, 

And  shirt  that  had  no  ruffles  for  his  knuckles. 

I  mark  the  brown  great-coat  of  cloth  he  wore, 

That  two  huge  Patagonian  pockets  bore, 

Which  Patagonians  (wondrous  to  unfold  !) 

Would  fairly  both  his  dictionaries  hold.— PETER  PiNDAR. 

His  person  was  large,  robust — I  may  say  approaching  to 
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the  gigantic — and  grown  unwieldy  from  corpulency.  His 
countenance  was  naturally  of  the  cast  of  an  ancient  statue, 
but  somewhat  disfigured  by  the  scars  of  that  evil  which,  it 
was  formerly  imagined,  the  royal  touch  could  cure.  He  was 
now  in  his  sixty-fourth  year,  and  was  become  a  little  dull  of 
hearing.  His  sight  had  always  been  somewhat  weak;  yet 
so  much  does  mind  govern  and  even  supply  the  deficiency 
of  organs,  that  his  perceptions  were  uncommonly  quick 
and  accurate.  His  head,  and  sometimes  also  his  body, 
shook  with  a  kind  of  motion  like  the  effect  of  a  palsy ;  he 
appeared  to  be  frequently  disturbed  by  cramps,  or  convul- 
sive contractions  of  the  nature  of  that  distemper  called 
St.  Vitus's  dance.  He  wore  a  full  suit  of  plain  brown 
clothes,  with  twisted  hair -buttons  of  the  same  color,  a 
large  bushy,  grayish  wig,  a  plain  shirt,  black  worsted 
stockings,  and  silver  buckles.  Upon  this  tour  [to  the  Heb- 
rides], when  journeying,  he  wore  boots,  and  a  very  wide, 
brown  cloth  great -coat,  with  pockets  which  might  have 
almost  held  the  two  volumes  of  his  folio  dictionary,  and  he 
carried  in  his  hand  a  large,  English  oak  stick. — BOSWELL. 
Johnson  grown  old,  Johnson  in  the  fulness  of  his  frame 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  competent  fortune,  is  better 
known  to  us  than  any  other  man  in  history.  Every- 
thing about  him — his  coat,  his  wig,  his  figure,  his  face,  his 
scrofula,  his  St.  Vitus's  dance,  his  rolling  walk,  his  blink- 
ing eye,  the  outward  signs  which  too  clearly  marked  his 
approbation  of  his  dinner,  his  insatiable  appetite  for  fish- 
sauce  and  veal-pie  with  plums,  his  inextinguishable  thirst 
for  tea,  his  trick  of  touching  the  posts  as  he  walked,  his 
mysterious  practice  of  treasuring  up  scraps  of  orange-peel, 
his  morning  slumbers,  his  midnight  disputations,  his  con- 
tortions, his  mutterings,  his  gruntings,  his  puffings,  his 
vigorous,  acute,  and  ready  eloquence,  his  sarcastic  wit,  his 
vehemence,  his  insolence,  his  fits  of  tempestuous  rage,  his 
queer  inmates — old  Mr.  Levett  and  blind  Mrs.  Williams, 
the  cat  Hodge  and  the  negro  Frank — all  are  as  familiar 
to  us  as  the  objects  by  which  we  have  been  surrounded 
from  childhood. — MACAULAY. 
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COMMENTS. 

Here  lies  Sam  Johnson.     Reader,  have  a  care. 

Tread  lightly,  lest  you  wake  a  sleeping  bear. 

Religious,  moral,  generous,  and  humane 

He  was,  but  self-sufficient,  proud,  and  vain; 

Fond  of,  and  overbearing  in,  dispute ; 

A  Christian  and  a  scholar — but  a  brute. — SOAME  JENYNS. 

Strong  sense,  ungraced  by  sweetness  or  decorum. — AARON 
HILL. 

Envy  was  the  bosom  serpent  of  this  literary  despot. — Miss 
SEWARD. 

That  man  is  not  contented  with  believing  the  Bible,  but  he 
fairly  resolves,  I  think,  to  believe  nothing  but  the  Bible.  John- 
son, though  so  wise  a  fellow,  is  more  like  King  David  than  King 
Solomon,  for  he  says,  in  his  haste,  that  all  men  are  liars. — 
HOGARTH. 

Rabelais  and  all  other  wits  are  nothing  compared  to  him.  You 
may  be  diverted  by  them,  but  Johnson  gives  you  a  forcible  hug 
and  squeezes  laughter  out  of  you  whether  you  will  or  no. — DAVID 
GARRICK. 

The  great  charm  of  literature. — SMOLLETT. 

Ursa  Major. — LORD  AUCHINLECH. 

With  a  lumber  of  learning  and  some  strong  parts,  Johnson  was 
an  odious  and  mean  character.  By  principle  a  Jacobite,  arro- 
gant, self-sufficient,  and  overbearing  by  nature,  ungrateful  through 
pride,  and  of  genuine  bigotry.  .  .  .  His  manners  were  sordid,  su- 
percilious, and  brutal ;  his  style  ridiculously  bombastic  and  vi- 
cious ;  and,  in  one  word,  with  all  the  pedantry  he  had  all  the 
gigantic  littleness  of  a  country  school-master.  —  SIR  HORACE 
WALPOLE. 

The  colossus  of  English  Philology. — DIBDIN. 

I  admire  him,  but  I  cannot  bear  his  style. — WARBURTON. 

His  notions  rose  up  like  the  dragon's  teeth  sown  by  Cadmus, 
all  ready  clothed  and  in  bright  armor,  ready  for  battle. — PIOZZI. 

He's  a  brute. — ADAM  SMITH. 

A  superstitious  and  brutish  bigot.  With  the  exception  of  the 
English  Dictionary,  he  has  done  more  injury  to  the  English  lan- 
guage than  even  Gibbon  himself. — CURRAN. 

Johnson,  to  be  sure,  has  a  rough  manner,  but  no  man  alive  has 
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a  better  heart.  He  has  nothing  of  the  bear  but  the  skin. — OL- 
IVER GOLDSMITH. 

If  it  be  asked  who  first,  in  England,  at  this  period,  oreasted 
the  waves  and  stemmed  the  tide  of  infidelity — who,  enlisting  wit 
and  eloquence,  together  with  argument  and  learning,  on  the  side 
of  revealed  religion,  first  turned  the  literary  current  in  its  favor 
^nd  mainly  prepared  the  reaction  which  succeeded — that  praise 
seems  most  justly  to  belong  to  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. — LORD  MA 
WON  :  History  of  England. 

A  mass  of  genuine  manhood. — THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

A  sage  by  all  allowed, 

Whom  to  have  bred  may  well  make  England  proud ; 
Whose  prose  was  eloquence  by  wisdom  taught, 
The  graceful  vehicle  of  virtuous  thought ; 
Whose  verse  may  claim,  grave,  masculine,  and  strong, 
Superior  praise  to  the  mere  poet's  song. 

WILLIAM  COWPER. 

TOPICAL  STUDY  OF  JOHNSON'S  LIFE. 

Birth  and  Parentage.  —  Samuel  Johnson  was  born  in 
Lichfield  (1709).  His  father  was  a  well-to-do  bookseller, 
a  stanch  High-Churchman  and  Tory,  a  town  magistrate, 
and  at  one  time  county  sheriff.  From  him  his  son  inher- 
ited those  hypochondriacal  tendencies  which  harassed  him 
through  life.  His  mother,  a  woman  of  remarkable  charac- 
ter, is  called  by  Johnson,  in  his  "Vanity  of  Human  Wishes," 
"  The  general  favorite  as  the  general  friend."  He  was 
early  afflicted  with  the  scrofula,  and  was  taken  to  London 
by  his  mother  to  be  touched  by  Queen  Anne,  according  to 
the  popular  superstition  of  the  time  which  regarded  the 
royal  touch  as  a  cure  for  that  disease.  In  this  case  it  was 
ineffectual,  and  Johnson  was  subject  to  the  disease  during 
his  entire  life.  It  disfigured  his  face,  injured  his  eyes,  and 
was  probably  the  cause  of  those  strange  convulsions,  ges- 
ticulations, and  queer  performances  which  rendered  him 
an  oddity  to  beholders. 

Education. — Having  learned  to  read  under  Dame  Oliver, 
who  kept  a  primary  school  in  Lichfield,  and  through  the 
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instruction  of  a  certain  Tom  Brown,  he  was  sent  to  the 
grammar-school,  where  he  mastered  some  Latin.  He  was 
afterwards,  for  about  a  year,  an  assistant  in  a  school  at 
Stourbridge,  and  then  returned  home,  where  he  remained 
till  his  entrance  to  Oxford,  in  1728.  These  two  years  at 
home  were  an  important  period  in  his  education.  His  fa- 
ther's shop  surrounded  him  with  books,  which  he  devoured 
with  incredible  rapidity.  Of  these  books  he  himself  said, 
they  were  "  not  voyages  and  travels,  but  all  literature,  sir, 
all  ancient  writers,  all  manly,  though  but  little  Greek — 
only  some  of  Anacreon  and  Hesiod ;  but  in  this  irregular 
manner  I  had  looked  into  a  great  many  books  which  were 
not  commonly  known  at  the  universities,  where  they  sel- 
dom read  any  books  but  what  are  put  into  their  hands  by 
their  tutors ;  so  that  when  I  came  to  Oxford,  Dr.  Adams, 
now  master  of  Pembroke  College,  told  me  I  was  the  best 
qualified  for  the  university  that  he  had  ever  known  come 
there."  His  prodigious  memory  enabled  him  to  lay  up  a 
vast  stock  of  information,  but  he  never  became  an  exact 
scholar.  He  remained  three  years  at  Pembroke  College, 
leaving  before  the  time  for  taking  his  degree.  In  1731  his 
father  died,  leaving  him  without  fortune  and  means  of  sup- 
port. Johnson  now  looked  around  for  employment,  and 
resolved  to  try  teaching.  In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
(1736)  appeared  the  following  advertisement:  "At  Edial, 
near  Lichfield,  in  Staffordshire,  young  gentlemen  are 
boarded  and  taught  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  by 
Samuel  Johnson."  In  this  occupation,  however,  he  was 
not  very  successful,  and  he  resolved  to  seek  his  fortune  in 
London.  Thither  he  went  in  March,  1737,  accompanied 
by  one  of  his  pupils — David  Garrick — who  was  to  com- 
plete his  education  at  the  metropolis. 

Marriage. —  In  1735  Johnson  married  a  widow  nearly 
twice  as  old  as  himself,  and  possessed  of  attractions  visible 
to  himself  alone.  Garrick  described  her  as  very  fleshy, 
with  cheeks  colored  by  thick  painting,  arrayed  in  a  fan- 
tastic manner,  and  affected  in  her  speech  and  behavior. 
Though  Johnson's  assertion  that  "it  was  a  love-match 
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on  both  sides  "  provoked  the  laughter  and  ridicule  ot  his 
friends,  its  truth  is  attested  by  their  mutual  devotion  dur- 
ing life,  and  his  constancy  for  thirty  years  after  her  death. 
He  called  her  Tetty  or  Tetsey — a  provincial  contraction 
for  Elizabeth — and  in  many  of  his  books  were  found  such 
words  as  "  this  was  dear  Tetty's  book." 

Literary  Drudgery  (1737-1762).  —  These  were  years  of 
want  and  misery.  His  arrival  in  London  was  at  an  inau- 
spicious time  for  literary  aspirants.  A  few  authors  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  their  profession  profitable,  but  by  far 
the  larger  number  inhabited  the  burrows  of  Grub  Street 
and  the  booksellers'  garrets.  His  first  literary  employment 
in  London  was  in  connection  with  the  Gentleman  s  Mag- 
azine, which  had  been  established  by  Edward  Cave,  in 
1731.  For  this  periodical  Johnson  furnished  essays,  crit- 
icisms, and  translations  which  much  extended  its  popular- 
ity. During  these  years  he  wrote  poems,  a  biography,  a  dic- 
tionary, edited  periodical  papers,  composed  a  romance,  and 
thus  made  for  himself  a  name  in  literature.  As  early  as 
1738  Pope  was  attracted  by  his  genius,  and  his  publica- 
tions drew  the  attention  of  the  cultivated  and  polite  soci- 
ety of  the  metropolis.  But  his  labors  procured  him  noth- 
ing more  substantial  than  a  reputation,  and  against  poverty 
he  had  a  long  and  constant  struggle.  His  mother  died  in 
1759,  and  he  was  obliged  to  compose  a  tale  that  he  might 
defray  hot  funeral  expenses.  The  accession  of  George  III. 
was  hailed  with  delight  by  the  literati,  who  anticipated 
better  times  through  that  monarch's  taste  and  generosity. 
Nor  were  they  disappointed ;  men  of  literary  merit  were 
sought  out  and  rewarded,  and  among  the  first  to  profit  by 
the  change  was  Johnson,  who,  in  1762,  was  granted  a  pen- 
sion of  .£300. 

Literary  Dictatorship  (1762-1784). — The  addition  of  his 
pension  to  the  income  derived  from  his  literary  labors 
placed  him  above  want  and  pecuniary  cares.  He  now  en- 
tered upon  a  glorious  existence :  his  society  was  sought 
by  the  learned  and  the  noble ;  his  opinion  in  literary  mat- 
ters was  regarded  infallible ;  and  his  conversation  was  ad- 
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mired  and  heard  with  reverence.  He  became  acquainted 
with  the  Thrale  family,  whose  home  afforded  him  a  quiet 
refuge,  where  he  was  always  welcome.  In  1 773  he  made  a 
journey  to  the  Hebrides  with  Boswell;  in  1774  he  accom- 
panied the  Thrales  to  Wales ;  and  in  1775  visited  Paris  with 
the  same  friends.  The  remainder  of  the  time  during  these 
years,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  visits  to  friends, 
was  passed  in  London.  His  personal  habits  are  thus  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Maxwell,  one  of  Johnson's  friends :  "  His 
general  mode  of  life  during  my  acquaintance  seemed  to  be 
pretty  uniform.  About  twelve  o'clock  I  commonly  visited 
him,  and  frequently  found  him  in  bed,  or  declaiming  over 
his  tea,  which  he  drank  very  plentifully.  He  generally  had 
a  levee  of  morning  visitors,  chiefly  men  of  letters — Hawkes- 
worth,  Goldsmith,  Murphy,  Langton,  Steevens,  Beauclerk, 
etc. — and  sometimes  learned  ladies ;  particularly  I  remem- 
ber a  French  lady  of  wit  and  fashion  doing  him  the  honor 
of  a  visit.  He  seemed  to  me  to  be  considered  as  a  kind 
of  public  oracle,  whom  everybody  thought  they  had  a 
right  to  visit  and  consult ;  and  doubtless  they  were  well 
rewarded.  I  never  could  discover  how  he  found  time  for 
his  compositions.  He  declaimed  all  the  morning,  then 
went  to  dinner  at  a  tavern,  where  he  commonly  stayed 
late,  and  then  drank  his  tea  at  some  friend's  house,  over 
which  he  loitered  a  great  while,  but  seldom  took  sup- 
per. .  .  .  He  frequently  gave  all  the  silver  in  his  pocket 
to  the  poor,  who  watched  him  between  his  house  and 
the  tavern  where  he  dined.  He  walked  the  streets  all 
hours,  and  said  he  was  never  robbed,  for  the  rogues  knew 
he  had  little  money,  nor  had  the  appearance  of  having 
much."  Thus  Johnson  passed  the  last  twenty  years  of 
his  life  in  affluence  and  ease — the  most  eminent  man  of 
his  age. 

Death  and  Burial. — Johnson  died  December,  1784.  He 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  by  the  side  of  Gold- 
smith, and  in  1796  a  colossal  statue  was  erected  to  his 
memory  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  being  the  first  monument 
ever  placed  in  that  building. 
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JOHNSON'S  HOMES. 

Birthplace  at  Lichfield. —  His  father  built  the  cornef 
house  in  the  market-place,  the  two  fronts  of  which,  to- 
wards Market  and  Broad-market  Streets,  stood  upon  waste 
land  of  the  corporation,  under  a  forty  years'  lease,  which 
was  then  expired.  On  the  I5th  of  August,  1767,  at  a  com- 
mon hall  of  the  bailiffs  and  citizens,  it  was  ordered  (and 
that  without  any  solicitation)  that  a  lease  should  be  grant- 
ed to  Samuel  Johnson,  Doctor  of  Laws,  of  the  encroach- 
ments at  his  house  for  the  term  of  ninety-nine  years,  at 
the  old  rent,  which  was  five  shillings,  of  which,  as  town- 
clerk,  Mr.  Simpson  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  inform- 
ing him,  and  that  he  was  desired  to  accept  it  without 
paying  any  fine  on  the  occasion ;  which  lease  was  after- 
wards granted,  and  the  Doctor  died  possessed  of  this  prop- 
erty.— BOSWELL. 

London  Residences.  —  The  following  list  of  the  houses 
which  Johnson  occupied  in  London,  with  the  dates  at 
which  he  first  appeared  in  them,  is  given  in  Croker's  edi- 
tion of  Boswell's  "  Life  of  Johnson,"  p.  42  : 

1.  Exeter  Street,  off  Catherine  Street,  Strand \ 

2.  Greenwich >  1737 

3.  Woodstock  Street,  near  Hanover  Square ; 

4.  Castle  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  No.  6 1738 

5.  Boswell  Court — 

6.  Strand — 

7.  Strand  again ....    — 

8.  Bow  Street — 

9.  Holborn — 

10.  Fetter  Lane — 

11.  Holborn  again  [at  the  Golden  Anchor,  Holborn  Bars] /        « 

12.  Cough  Square i    ' 

13.  Staple  Inn 1758 

14.  Gray's  Inn 

15.  Inner  Temple  Lane,  No.  1 1760 

16.  Johnson  Court,  Meet  Street,  No.  7 1765 

17.  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  No.  8 1777 

Gough  Square. — We  ourselves,  not  without  labor  and 
risk,  lately  discovered  Gough  Square,  between  Fleet  Street 
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and  Holborn  (adjoining  both  to  Bolt  Court  and  Johnson's 
Court) ;  and,  on  the  second  day  of  search,  the  very  house 
there  wherein  the  "  English  Dictionary "  was  composed. 
It  is  the  first  or  corner  house  on  the  right-hand  as  you 
enter  through  the  arched  way  from  the  north-west.  The 
actual  occupant  —  an  elderly,  well-washed,  decent-looking 
man — invited  us  to  enter,  and  courteously  undertook  to 
be  cicerone,  though  in  his  memory  lay  nothing  but  the 
foolishest  jumble  and  hallucination.  It  is  a  stout,  old- 
fashioned,  oak-balustraded  house.  "  I  have  spent  many  a 
pound  and  penny  on  it  since  then,"  said  the  worthy  land- 
lord ;  "  here,  you  see  this  bedroom  was  the  Doctor's  study ; 
that  was  the  garden  "  (a  plot  of  delved  ground  somewhat 
larger  than  a  bedquilt)  "  where  he  walked  for  exercise ; 
these  three  garret  bedrooms"  (where  his  three  copyists 
sat  and  wrote)  "  were  the  places  he  kept  his — pupils  in  !"- 
THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

JOHNSON'S  FRIENDS. 

Friendship,  peculiar  boon  of  heav'n, 
The  noble  mind's  delight  and  pride, 

To  men  and  angels  only  giv'n, 
To  all  the  lower  world  denied. 

JOHNSON  :  Friendship  (An  Ode). 

No  man  set  a  higher  value  upon  friendship  than  John- 
son. "A  man,"  he  said  to  Reynolds,  "ought  to  keep  his 
friendship  in  constant  repair,"  or  he  would  find  himself 
left  alone  as  he  grew  older.  "  I  look  upon  a  day  as  lost," 
he  said  later  in  life,  "  in  which  I  do  not  make  a  new  ac- 
quaintance." Making  new  acquaintances  did  not  involve 
dropping  the  old.  The  list  of  his  friends  is  a  long  one, 
and  includes,  as  it  were,  successive  layers  superposed  upon 
each  other  from  the  earliest  period  of  his  life. — LESLIE 
STEPHEN. 

David  Garrick  (1716-1779). — When  Johnson  came  to 
London,  in  1737,  he  was  accompanied  by  one  of  his  pupils 
— David  Garrick — who  was  to  study  law.  The  death  of 
Garrick's  father  soon  after  led  to  the  abandonment  of  that 
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profession,  and  he  engaged  for  a  short  time  in  the  wine 
trade.  But  an  intense  love  for  the  stage  drew  him  to  the 
theatre,  and  he  at  length  resolved  to  become  an  actor. 
His  first  appearance  in  London,  in  1741,  as  Richard  III. 
was  immediately  followed  by  an  unbounded  success,  such 
as  no  actor  on  the  English  stage  has  ever  attained.  To 
this  celebrated  man  Dr.  Johnson  was  connected  by  the 
ties  of  old  acquaintance,  mutual  trials  and  services,  and 
mutual  respect  for  talents  of  very  different  natures.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  ridiculous  mimic  and  the  dignified  phi- 
losopher were  widely  separated  by  difference  of  disposition 
and  profession.  Johnson  looked  down  upon  players,  re- 
garding them  with  contempt,  and  when  Boswell  once  pro- 
posed that  a  great  actor  might  deserve  some  respect,  he 
replied,  "  What,  sir !  a  fellow  who  claps  a  hump  upon  his 
back  and  a  lump  on  his  leg,  and  cries,  'I  am  Richard  III.  f 
Nay,  sir,  a  ballad-singer  is  a  higher  man,  for  he  does  two 
things — he  repeats  and  he  sings;  there  is  both  recitation 
and  music  in  his  performance ;  the  player  only  recites." 
Their  mutual  interest  in  Shakespeare,  instead  of  uniting 
them,  as  might  be  expected,  led  to  an  ill-feeling  between 
the  two.  Garrick  had  made  a  collection  of  old  plays,  which 
would  have  been  very  useful  to  Johnson  in  his  work  of  ed- 
iting Shakespeare ;  but  instead  of  sending  the  plays  to  his 
house,  he  invited  Johnson  to  come  to  his  library  to  consult 
them.  Johnson  regarded  this  as  an  act  of  discourtesy,  and 
not  only  made  no  mention  of  Garrick  in  the  preface  of  his 
"  Shakespeare,"  but  indirectly  alluded  to  his  friend's  char- 
iness of  his  books.  In  1769  Johnson  took  care  not  to  be 
present  at  the  famous  Shakespeare  Jubilee  at  Stratford, 
which  had  been  carried  into  effect  by  Garrick,  though  his 
connection  with  Shakespeare  and  Garrick  must  have  ren- 
dered the  literary  festival  of  peculiar  interest  to  him.  Reyn- 
olds said  that  Johnson  always  looked  upon  Garrick  as  his 
property,  and  would  never  allow  an  opinion  concerning 
him  to  pass  without  his  modification.  Still  he  would  de- 
fend his  old  pupil  from  any  imputation  against  his  charac- 
ter, and  after  his  death  he  remarked,  in  the  "  Lives  of  the 
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Poets,"  that  the  loss  of  the  great  actor  "  had  eclipsed  the 
gayety  of  nations  and  diminished  the  public  stock  of  harm- 
less pleasures." 

Samuel  Richardson  (1689-1761). — Johnson  was  a  frequent 
visitor  at  the  house  of  the  great  novelist  as  early  as  1739, 
and  from  him  he  often  received  pecuniary  aid  during  his 
years  of  poverty.  His  praise  was  lavishly  bestowed  on 
Richardson,  and  in  comparing  him  with  his  rival,  Fielding, 
against  whom  he  seems  to  have  been  prejudiced,  he  said 
"  that  there  was  as  great  a  difference  between  them  as  be- 
tween a  man  who  knew  how  a  watch  was  made,  and  a  man 
who  could  tell  the  hour  by  looking  on  the  dial-plate." 
[For  Richardson,  see  "  Characteristics  of  the  Age."] 

Topham  Beauclerk. — The  acquaintance  with  this  fashion- 
able and  dissolute  wit  began  about  1752,  through  Johnson's 
friend  Bennet  Langton.  Beauclerk,  by  his  noble  birth  and 
reputed  resemblance  to  Charles  II.,  rather  fascinated  John- 
son, who  soon  overlooked  his  infidelity  and  gayety.  Gar- 
rick,  on  hearing  of  their  intimacy,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed, 
"  What  a  coalition  !  I  shall  have  my  old  friend  to  bail  out 
of  the  round-house."  Johnson  enjoyed  his  friend's  brill- 
iant conversation,  and  once  said  of  him,  "  No  man  ever 
was  so  free,  when  he  was  going  to  say  a  good  thing,  from 
a  look  that  expressed  that  it  was  coming;  or,  when  he 
had  said  it,  from  a  look  that  expressed  that  it  had  come." 
After  Beauclerk's  death,  in  1780,  Johnson  wrote  to  Bos- 
well,  "  Such  another  will  not  often  be  found  among  man- 
kind." 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (1723-1792). — Johnson  first  met  the 
great  portrait-painter  about  1752,  and  was  much  impressed 
with  his  agreeable  conversation  and  companionship.  They 
were  intimate  friends  till  Johnson's  death.  Just  before 
his  death  Johnson  made  three  requests  of  his  old  friend, 
which  were  readily  granted :  "  To  forgive  him  thirty  pounds 
which  he  had  borrowed  of  him ;  to  read  the  Bible ;  and 
never  to  use  his  pencil  on  a  Sunday." 

Edmund  Burke. — Though  a  "  bottomless  Whig,"  Burke 
entertained  great  admiration  and  respect  for  Johnson, 
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which  feeling  was  reciprocated.  Johnson  particularly  en- 
joyed his  fine  conversation,  and  once  said,  "  Burke  is  the 
only  man  whose  common  conversation  corresponds  with 
the  general  fame  which  he  has  in  the  world.  Take  up 
whatever  topic  you  please,  he  is  ready  to  meet  you." 
Again  he  remarked  of  him,  "  That  you  could  not  stand  five 
minutes  with  that  man  beneath  a  shed  while  it  rained  but 
you  must  be  convinced  you  had  been  standing  with  the 
greatest  man  you  had  ever  yet  seen." 

Oliver  Goldsmith  (1728-1774). — Johnson  was  Goldsmith's 
guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  during  his  years  of  obscu- 
rity. He  helped  him  pay  his  debts,  criticised  his  writ- 
ings, and  aided  in  their  publication.  It  was  Johnson  who 
took  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield "  to  the  bookseller,  and 
thus  obtained  money  for  Goldsmith  to  pay  his  landlady 
with.  Goldsmith's  contemporaries  accused  him  of  affect- 
ing Johnson's  style  and  manner  of  conversation,  and 
claimed  that  he  was  filled  with  envy  at  his  wonderful  col- 
loquial powers. 

The  Thrales. — In  1765  Johnson  became  acquainted  with 
the  family  of  a  rich  brewer  named  Thrale,  whose  wife  was 
a  woman  of  great  intellectual  accomplishments  and  wit. 
In  their  country-seat  at  Streatham  a  room  was  set  apart 
for  Johnson,  who  was  always  welcome.  Mrs.  Thrale  be- 
came famous  through  her  friendship  with  Johnson,  who 
addressed  poems  to  her,  and  bestowed  attentions  which 
were  agreeable  to  receive  from  the  foremost  literary  man 
of  the  time.  In  1781  Mr.  Thrale  died,  and  Mrs.  Thrale 
soon  after  began  to  receive  the  attentions  of  an  Italian 
musician  named  Piozzi.  Knowing  that  her  children,  friends, 
and  especially  Johnson,  would  disapprove  of  her  marriage 
to  one  so  inferior  in  rank  and  station,  she  hesitated  for 
some  time,  but  at  length  became  his  wife  in  1784.  John- 
son heard  of  the  marriage  about  six  months  before  his 
death,  and  wrote  to  her:  "  Madam,  if  I  interpret  your  let- 
ter rightly,  you  are  ignominiously  married.  If  it  is  yet 
undone,  let  us  once  more  talk  together.  If  you  have 
abandoned  your  children  and  your  religion  [Piozzi  was  a 
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Catholic],  God  forgive  your  wickedness."  Mrs.  Piozzi  soon 
afterwards  sailed  for  Italy  with  her  husband.  There  she 
shone  as  a  wit,  and  on  her  return  to  England  a  few  years 
later  published  her  anecdotes  of  Johnson.  She  lived  to  a 
good  old  age,  and  celebrated  her  eightieth  birthday  by  a 
ball.  She  died  in  1821,  and  for  many  years  before  her 
death  was  an  object  of  interest  as  having  been  a  friend  of 
Dr.  Johnson. 

James  Bos-well  (1740-1795). — Nothing  can  surpass  Ma- 
caulay's  portrait  of  Boswell :  "  He  was,  if  we  are  to  give 
any  credit  to  his  own  account  or  to  the  united  testimony 
of  all  who  knew  him,  a  man  of  the  meanest  and  feeblest 
intellect.  Johnson  describes  him  as  a  fellow  who  had 
missed  his  only  chance  of  immortality  by  not  having  been 
alive  when  the  '  Dunciad '  was  written.  Beauclerk  used 
his  name  as  a  proverbial  expression  for  a  bore.  He  was 
the  laughing-stock  of  the  whole  of  that  brilliant  society 
which  has  owed  to  him  the  greater  part  of  its  fame.  .  .  . 
Everything  which  another  would  have  hidden,  everything 
the  publication  of  which  would  have  made  another  man 
hang  himself,  was  matter  of  gay  and  clamorous  exultation 
to  his  weak  and  diseased  mind.  What  silly  things  he  said, 
what  bitter  retorts  he  provoked ;  how  at  one  place  he  was 
troubled  with  evil  presentiments  which  came  to  nothing; 
how  at  another  place,  on  waking  from  a  drunken  doze,  he 
read  the  prayer-book  and  took  a  hair  of  the  dog  that  had 
bitten  him  ;  how  he  went  to  see  men  hanged,  and  came 
away  maudlin ;  how  he  added  £500  to  the  fortune  of  one 
of  his  babies,  because  he  was  not  scared  at  Johnson's  ugly 
face ;  .  .  .  how  his  father,  and  the  very  wife  of  his  bosom, 
laughed  and  fretted  at  his  fooleries — all  these  things  he 
proclaimed  to  all  the  world,  as  if  they  had  been  subjects 
for  pride  and  ostentatious  rejoicing.  All  the  caprices  of 
his  temper,  all  the  illusions  of  his  vanity,  all  his  hypochon- 
driacal  whimseys,  all  his  castles  in  the  air,  he  displayed  with 
a  cool  self-complacency,  a  perfect  unconsciousness  that  he 
was  making  a  fool  of  himself,  to  which  it  is  impossible  to 
find  a  parallel  in  the  whole  history  of  mankind.  ...  Of  all 
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the  talents  which  ordinarily  raise  men  to  eminence  as  writ- 
ers, Boswell  had  absolutely  none.  There  is  not  in  all  his 
books  a  single  remark  of  his  own  on  literature,  politics, 
religion,  or  society  which  is  not  either  commonplace  or 
absurd.  His  dissertations  on  hereditary  gentility,  on  the 
slave-trade,  and  on  the  entailing  of  landed  estates  may 
serve  as  examples.  To  say  that  these  passages  are  sophis- 
tical would  be  to  pay  them  an  extravagant  compliment. 
They  have  no  pretence  to  argument  or  even  to  meaning. 
He  has  reported  innumerable  observations  made  by  himself 
in  the  course  of  conversation.  Of  these  observations  we 
do  not  remember  one  which  is  above  the  intellectual  ca- 
pacity of  a  boy  of  fifteen.  He  has  printed  many  of  his 
own  letters,  and  in  these  letters  he  is  always  ranting  or 
twaddling."  Nevertheless,  of  this  man  the  same  critic  re- 
marks :  "  Homer  is  not  more  decidedly  the  first  of  heroic 
poets,  Shakespeare  is  not  more  decidedly  the  first  of  the 
dramatists,  Demosthenes  is  not  more  decidedly  the  first 
of  orators,  than  Boswell  is  the  first  of  biographers.  He 
has  no  second."  This  extraordinary  personage  was  the 
son  of  a  Scotch  laird  and  lord  of  sessions,  and  had  de- 
voted some  time  to  the  study  of  law.  In  1762  he  became 
acquainted  with  Johnson,  and  from  that  time  till  the  death 
of  the  great  man  his  devotion  was  constant  and  deep. 
Every  night  he  wrote  in  a  note-book  the  sayings  and  acts 
of  Johnson,  often  consulting  his  friends  that  he  might  be 
exact  in  every  particular.  From  the  data  thus  obtained 
he  wrote  the  life  of  the  philosopher  after  his  death ;  and 
Boswell's  "  Life  of  Johnson  "  was  the  first  biography  ever 
written  in  the  English  language  that  gave  an  insight  into 
a  man's  personal  character  and  domestic  conduct.  This 
work  shows  that  its  author  must  have  possessed  great 
powers  of  observation  and  attention,  and  would  seem  to 
indicate  a  larger  amount  of  intellectual  merit  on  the  part 
of  the  writer  than  has  generally  been  awarded  him. 

The  Literary  Club. — This  club  was  founded  in  1764  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  and  at  first 
consisted  of  nine  members.  In  1773  the  number  of  mem- 
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bers  was  increased  to  twenty;  in  1777  to  twenty-six;  in 
1778  to  thirty;  in  1780  to  thirty-five;  and  in  that  year  it 
was  resolved  that  it  should  never  exceed  forty.  The  nine 
original  members  were  Reynolds,  Johnson,  Burke,  Nugent, 
Langton,  Beauclerk,  Goldsmith,  Chamier,  and  Hawkins.  Of 
those  elected  during  Johnson's  lifetime,  the  most  celebrat- 
ed were  Percy,  author  of  the  "  Reliques,"  1765  ;  Garrick, 
1773;  Boswell,  1773;  Charles  Fox,  1774;  Edward  Gibbon, 
1774;  Adam  Smith,  1775;  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan, 
1777;  Malone,  1782;  Sir  William  Hamilton,  1784;  and 
Charles  Burney,  Mus.  DM  1784.  It  held  its  meetings  at 
Turk's  Head,  in  Gerard  Street,  till  1783,  when  they  re- 
moved to  Prince's,  in  Sackville  Street,  whence  they  again 
moved  to  Thomas's,  in  Dover  Street.  In  speaking  of 
the  Literary  Club,  Macaulay  says :  "  The  verdicts  pro- 
nounced by  this  conclave  on  new  books  were  speedily 
known  over  all  London,  and  were  sufficient  to  sell  off  a 
whole  edition  in  a  day,  or  to  condemn  the  sheets  to  the 
service  of  the  trunk-maker  and  the  pastry-cook.  Nor  shall 
we  think  this  strange  when  we  consider  what  great  and 
various  talents  and  acquirements  met  in  the  little  frater- 
nity. Goldsmith  was  the  representative  of  poetry  and 
light  literature,  Reynolds  of  the  arts,  Burke  of  political 
eloquence  and  political  philosophy.  There,  too,  were  Gib- 
bon, the  greatest  historian,  and  Jones,  the  greatest  linguist. 
Garrick  brought  to  the  meetings  his  inexhaustible  pleas- 
antry, his  incomparable  mimicry,  and  his  consummate 
knowledge  of  stage-effect.  Among  the  most  constant  at- 
tendants were  two  high-born  and  high-bred  gentlemen, 
closely  bound  together  by  friendship,  but  of  widely  differ- 
ent characters  and  habits :  Bennet  Langton,  distinguished 
by  his  skill  in  Greek  literature,  by  the  orthodoxy  of  his 
opinions,  and  by  the  sanctity  of  his  life ;  and  Topham 
Beauclerk,  renowned  for  his  amours,  his  knowledge  of  the 
gay  world,  his  fastidious  taste,  and  his  sarcastic  wit.  To 
predominate  over  such  a  society  was  not  easy;  yet  even 
over  such  a  society  Johnson  predominated.  Burke  might, 
indeed,  have  disputed  the  supremacy  to  which  others  were 
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under  the  necessity  of  submitting.  But  Burke,  though 
not  generally  a  very  patient  listener,  was  content  to  take 
the  second  part  when  Johnson  was  present ;  and  the  club 
itself,  consisting  of  so  many  eminent  men,  is  to  this  day 
popularly  designated  as  Johnson s  Club" 

FAMOUS  PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  DR.  JOHNSON. 
Great  Conversational  Powers. — The  influence  exercised 
by  his  conversation  directly  upon  those  with  whom  he 
lived,  and  indirectly  on  the  whole  literary  world,  was  alto- 
gether without  a  parallel.  His  colloquial  talents  were  in- 
deed of  the  highest  order.  He  had  strong  sense,  quick 
discernment,  wit,  humor,  immense  knowledge  of  literature 
and  of  life,  and  an  infinite  store  of  curious  anecdotes.  As 
respected  style,  he  spoke  far  better  than  he  wrote.  Every 
sentence  which  dropped  from  his  lips  was  as  correct  in 
structure  as  the  most  nicely-balanced  period  of  the  Ram- 
bler. But  in  his  talk  there  were  no  pompous  triads,  and 
little  more  than  a  fair  proportion  of  words  in  osity  and 
ation.  All  was  simplicity,  ease,  and  vigor.  He  uttered 
his  short,  weighty,  and  pointed  sentences  with  a  power  of 
voice  and  a  justness  and  energy  of  emphasis  of  which  the 
effect  was  rather  increased  than  diminished  by  the  rollings 
of  his  huge  form,  and  by  the  asthmatic  gaspings  and  puff- 
ings in  which  the  peals  of  his  eloquence  generally  ended. 
Nor  did  the  laziness  which  made  him  unwilling  to  sit  down 
to  his  desk  prevent  him  from  giving  instruction  or  enter- 
tainment orally.  To  discuss  questions  of  taste,  of  learning, 
of  casuistry,  in  language  so  exact  and  so  forcible  that  it 
might  have  been  printed  without  the  alteration  of  a  word, 
was  to  him  no  exertion,  but  a  pleasure.  He  loved,  as  he 
said,  to  fold  his  legs  and  have  his  talk  out.  He  was  ready 
to  bestow  the  overflowings  of  his  full  mind  on  anybody 
who  would  start  a  subject — on  a  fellow -passenger  in  a 
stage-coach,  or  on  the  person  who  sat  at  the  same  table 
with  him  in  an  eating-house.  But  his  conversation  was 
nowhere  so  brilliant  as  when  he  was  surrounded  by  a  few 
friends  whose  abilities  and  knowledge  enabled  them,  as  he 
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once  expressed  it,  to  send  back  every  ball  that  he  threw. 
-T.  B.  MACAU  LAY. 

Slovenliness  in  Dress. — The  huge  frame  was  clad  in  the 
raggedest  of  garments,  until  his  acquaintance  with  the 
Thrales  led  to  a  partial  reform.  His  wigs  were  generally 
burned  in  front,  from  his  short-sighted  knack  of  reading 
with  his  head  close  to  the  candle;  and  at  theThrales's  the 
butler  stood  ready  to  effect  a  change  of  wigs  as  he  passed 
into  the  dining-room.  Once  or  twice  we  have  accounts  of 
his  bursting  into  unusual  splendor.  He  appeared  at  the 
first  representation  of  "  Irene"  in  a  scarlet  waistcoat  laced 
with  gold ;  and  on  one  of  his  first  interviews  with  Gold- 
smith he  took  the  trouble  to  array  himself  decently,  be- 
cause Goldsmith  was  reported  to  have  justified  slovenly 
habits  by  the  precedent  of  the  leader  of  his  craft.  Gold- 
smith, judging  by  certain  famous  suits,  seems  to  have 
profited  by  the  hint  more  than  his  preceptor.  As  a  rule, 
Johnson's  appearance  before  he  became  a  pensioner  was 
worthy  of  the  proverbial  manner  of  Grub  Street.  Beau- 
clerk  used  to  describe  how  he  had  once  taken  a  French 
lady  of  distinction  to  see  Johnson  in  his  chambers.  On 
descending  the  staircase  they  heard  a  noise  like  thunder. 
Johnson  was  pursuing  them,  struck  by  a  sudden  sense  of 
the  demands  upon  his  gallantry.  He  brushed  in  between 
Beauclerk  and  the  lady,  and,  seizing  her  hand,  conducted 
her  to  her  coach.  A  crowd  of  people  collected  to  stare  at 
the  sage,  dressed  in  rusty  brown,  with  a  pair  of  old  shoes 
for  slippers,  a  shrivelled  wig  on  the  top  of  his  head,  and 
with  shirt-sleeves  and  the  knees  of  his  breeches  hanging 
loose. — LESLIE  STEPHEN. 

Benevolence  and  Generosity. — His  benevolence  to  man- 
kind was  known  to  all  who  knew  him.  His  hand  and  his 
heart  were  always  open  to  charity.  The  objects  under 
his  own  roof  were  only  a  few  of  the  subjects  for  relief. 
He  was  ever  at  the  head  of  subscription  in  cases  of  dis- 
tress. His  guinea,  as  he  said  of  another  man  of  a  bounti- 
ful disposition,  was  always  ready.  He  wrote  an  exhorta- 
tion to  public  bounty. — BOSWELL. 
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A  POETICAL  CHARACTERIZATION. 

"  Herculean  strength  and  a  stentorian  voice, 
Of  wit  a  fund,  of  words  a  countless  choice ; 
In  learning  rather  various  than  profound, 
In  truth  intrepid,  in  religion  sound ; 
A  trembling  form  and  a  distorted  sight, 
But  firm  in  judgment  and  in  genius  bright; 
In  controversy  seldom  known  to  spare, 
But  humble  as  the  publican  in  prayer ; 
To  more  than  merited  his  kindness,  kind, 
And  though  in  manners  harsh,  of  friendly  mind ; 
Deep  tinged  with  melancholy's  blackest  shade, 
And  though  prepared  to  die,  of  death  afraid — 
Such  Johnson  was ;  of  him  with  justice  vain, 
When  will  this  nation  see  his  like  again  ?" 

Cumberland  Memoirs. 

DR.  JOHNSON'S  WORKS. 

Since  his  death  the  popularity  of  his  works — the  "  Lives 
of  the  Poets  "  and  perhaps  "  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  " 
excepted — has  greatly  diminished.  His  "  Dictionary  "  has 
been  altered  by  editors  till  it  can  scarcely  be  called  his. 
An  allusion  to  his  Rambler  or  his  "Idler"  is  not  readily 
apprehended  in  literary  circles.  The  fame  even  of  "  Ras- 
selas"  has  grown  somewhat  dim.  But  though  the  celebrity 
of  the  writings  may  have  declined,  the  celebrity  of  the 
writer,  strange  to  say,  is  as  great  as  ever.  Boswell's  book 
has  done  for  him  more  than  the  best  of  his  own  books 
could  do.  The  memory  of  other  authors  is  kept  alive  by 
their  works,  but  the  memory  of  Johnson  keeps  many  of  his 
works  alive. — T.  B.  MACAULAY. 

London  (a  Poem) 1 73* 

Contributions  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine I739-I75Q1 

Miscellaneous  Poems — 

Irene  (a  Tragedy,  first  performed  in  1749) — 

Life  of  Savage 1744 

The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes 1749 

.The  Rambler 1750-1752 

A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language 1 747-1 75 5 

The  "Idler" 1758-1760 

Rasselas 1759 
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Lives  of  the  Poets:  Cowley,  Denham,  Milton,  Butler,  Roches- 
ter, Roscommon,  Otway,  Waller,  Pomfret,  Dorset,  Stepney, 
%  J.  Philips,  Walsh,  Dryden,  Smith,  Duke,  King,  Sprat,  Hali- 
fax, Parnell,  Garth,  Rowe,  Addison,  Hughes  and  Sheffield, 
Prior,  Congreve,  Blackmore,  Fenton,  Gay,  Granville,  Yalden, 
Tickell,  Hammond,  Somerville,  Savage,  Swift,  Broome,  Pope, 
Pitt,  Thomson,  Watts,  A.  Philips,  West,  Collins,  Dyer,  Shen- 

stone,  Young,  Mallet,  Akenside,  Gray,  Lyttelton — 

Journey  to  the  Hebrides — 

Vision  of  Theodoric — 

Prayers  and  Meditations — 

Sermons — 

Miscellaneous  Reviews — 

Parliamentary  Debates — 

"THE  VANITY  OF  HUMAN  WISHES." 

By  the  publication  of  "  London,"  a  paraphrase  on  the 
third  satire  of  Juvenal,  in  1738,  Johnson  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Alexander  Pope,  the  reigning  king  of  poets,  who 
remarked  of  the  then  obscure  author,  "  He  will  soon  be 
deterrt ';"  by  the  publication  of  "The  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes,"  an  imitation  of  the  tenth  satire  of  Juvenal,  John- 
son gave  to  the  world  "  the  finest  poem  written  since 
Pope's  time  and  in  Pope's  manner,  with  the  exception  of 
Goldsmith's  still  finer  performances."  The  most  celebrated 
passage  in  this  poem  is  the  description  of  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden,  as  an  illustration  of  the  vanity  of  military  glory. 

QUOTATIONS. 

"  On  what  foundations  stands  the  warrior's  pride, 
How  just  his  hopes  let  Swedish  Charles  decide ; 
A  frame  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  fire, 
No  dangers  fright  him  and  no  labors  tire." 

"  His  fall  was  destined  to  a  barren  strand, 
A  petty  fortress  and  a  dubious  hand  ; 
He  left  the  name  at  which  the  world  grew  pale, 
To  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale." 

"  Superfluous  lags  the  veteran  on  the  stage. 
Slow  rises  worth  by  poverty  depressed." 

"  But  leave  to  Heaven  the  measure  and  the  choice 
Safe  in  His  power  whose  eyes  discern  afar 
The  secret  ambush  of  a  specious  prayer. 
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Implore  His  aid,  in  His  decisions  rest, 
Secure  whate'er  He  gives — He  gives  the  best." 

• 

THE  "RAMBLER"  (1750-1752). 

Johnson  intended  this  periodical  paper  as  a  successor  to 
Addison's  Tatler,  Spectator,  and  Guardian.  It  appeared 
twice  a  week — on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays — and  contained 
criticisms,  tales,  and  essays  on  religious  and  moral  subjects. 
All  of  the  numbers,  with  the  exception  of  four,  were  writ- 
ten by  Johnson  himself.  He  gave  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
the  following  account  of  the  Rambler 's  christening :  "What 
must  be  done,  sir,  will  be  done.  When  I  was  to  begin  pub- 
lishing that  paper  I  was  at  a  loss  how  to  name  it.  •  I  sat 
down  at  night  upon  my  bedside,  and  resolved  that  I  would 
not  go  to  sleep  till  I  had  fixed  its  title.  The  Rambler 
seemed  the  best  that  occurred,  and  I  took  it."  The  paper 
had  a  small  circulation;  its  being  the  work  of  one  man, 
and  that  man  a  Johnson,  deprived  it  of  the  charm  of  vari- 
ety and  invested  its  general  character  with  a  heaviness  and 
solemnity  unsuited  to  the  public  taste.  But  when  the  pa- 
pers were  collected  there  was  a  rapid  sale.  Thirteen  thou- 
sand copies  were  required  for  England  alone,  and  separate 
editions  were  issued  for  Scotland  and  Ireland.  It  was 
translated  into  Italian,  and  the  Empress  of  Russia  ordered 
a  Russian  version  of  it.  Richardson  commended  it  highly, 
and  Dr.  Young  devoted  much  study  to  it.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  was  great  discussion 
as  to  the  relative  superiority  of  Addison  and  Johnson,  but 
the  question  has  now  been  for  a  long  time  decided  in  fa- 
vor of  the  former. 

Selections. — VII.  On  Abstraction  and  Self-examination ; 
XXXIII.  Labor  and  Rest;  XXXIV.  Female  Fastidious- 
ness  and  Timorous  Refinement;  LIV.  On  Penitence  and 
the  Placability  of  the  Divine  Nature;  LXXXII.  A  Vir- 
tuoso who  has  collected  Curiosities;  CLXV.  Serotinus; 
CLXXIX.  Against  Affectation;  CLXXXII.  Fortune- 
hunting;  CXCIV.-CXCV.  A  Tutor's  Account  of  the  Fol- 
lies of  his  Pupil;  CXCVIII.  Legacy-hunting. 
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"JOHNSON'S  DICTIONARY." 

"Johnson's  Dictionary"  was  received  with  enthusiasm, 
as  the  need  for  such  a  work  had  long  been  felt.  Its  prin- 
cipal defects  are  etymological,  while  the  chief  merit  of  the 
work  is  the  happy  selection  of  quotations  for  illustrating 
the  meaning  of  words.  In  connection  with  its  appearance 
a  circumstance  occurred  that  struck  a  death-blow  to  pat- 
ronage in  literature.  Johnson  had  addressed  the  plan  of 
his  "Dictionary"  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  the  courtly  diplo- 
matist and  literateur,  whose  name  has  become  proverbial 
for  exquisite  and  finished  politeness.  But  the  subsequent 
neglect  of  that  nobleman  aroused  the  indignation  of  John- 
son, who  became  exasperated  when,  just  before  the  publi- 
cation of  the  work,  his  fallacious  patron,  in  the  expectation 
of  its  being  dedicated  to  himself,  endeavored  to  conciliate 
the  lexicographer  by  writing  two  papers  in  The  World 
greatly  complimenting  the  work.  Johnson  himself  thus 
stated  the  matter:  "Sir,  after  making  great  professions, 
he  had,  for  many  years,  taken  no  notice  of  me ;  but  when 
my  'Dictionary'  was  coming  out  he  fell  a- scribbling  in 
Tke  World  about  it.  Upon  which  I  wrote  him  a  letter 
expressed  in  civil  terms,  but  such  as  might  show  him  that 
1  did  not  mind  what  he  said  or  wrote,  and  that  I  had  done 
with  him."  This  is  that  celebrated  letter  which  Mr.  Car- 
lyle  called  "  the  far-famed  blast  of  doom,  proclaiming  into 
the  ear  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  through  him  of  the  listen- 
ing world,  that  patronage  should  be  no  more :" 

"February  7,  1755. 

"  To  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield : 

"  MY  LORD, — I  have  been  lately  informed  by  the  proprietor  of  The 
World  that  two  papers,  in  which  my  '  Dictionary '  is  recommended 
to  the  public,  were  written  by  your  lordship.  To  be  so  distinguished 
is  an  honor  which,  being  very  little  accustomed  to  favors  from  the 
great,  I  know  not  well  how  to  receive,  or  in  what  terms  to  ac- 
knowledge. 

"  When,  upon  some  slight  encouragement,  I  first  visited  your 
lordship,  I  was  overpowered,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  by  the  en- 
chantment of  your  address,  and  could  not  forbear  to  wish  that  I 
might  boast  myself  le  iiainqueur  du  vainqueur  de  la  terre — that  I 
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might  obtain  that  regard  for  which  I  saw  the  world  contending;  but 
I  found  my  attendance  so  little  encouraged  that  neither  pride  nor 
modesty  would  suffer  me  to  continue  it.  When  I  had  once  ad- 
dressed your  lordship  in  public,  I  had  exhausted  all  the  arts  of 
pleasing  which  a  retired  and  uncourtly  scholar  can  possess.  I  had 
done  all  that  I  could,  and  no  man  is  well  pleased  to  have  his  all 
neglected,  be  it  ever  so  little. 

"  Seven  years,  my  lord,  have  now  passed  since  I  waited  in  your 
outward  rooms  and  was  repulsed  from  your  door;  during  which 
time  I  have  been  pushing  on  my  work  through  difficulties  of  which 
it  is  useless  to  complain,  and  have  brought  it  at  last  to  the  verge  of 
publication  without  one  act  of  assistance,  one  word  of  encourage- 
ment, and  one  smile  of  favor.  Such  treatment  I  did  not  expect, 
for  I  never  had  a  patron  before. 

"  The  shepherd  in  Virgil  grew  at  last  acquainted  with  Love,  and 
found  him  a  native  of  the  rocks. 

"  Is  not  a  patron,  my  lord,  one  who  looks  with  unconcern  on  a 
man  struggling  for  life  in  the  water,  and  when  he  has  reached  the 
ground  encumbers  him  with  help  ?  The  notice  which  you  have  been 
pleased  to  take  of  my  labors,  had  it  been  early,  had  been  kind ;  but 
it  has  been  delayed  till  I  am  indifferent,  and  cannot  enjoy  it;  till  I 
am  solitary,  and  cannot  impart  it ;  till  I  am  known,  and  do  not  want 
it.  I  hope  it  is  no  very  cynical  asperity  not  to  confess  obligations 
where  no  benefit  has  been  received,  or  to  be  unwilling  that  the  pub- 
lic should  consider  me  as  owing  that  to  a  patron  which  Providence 
has  enabled  me  to  do  for  myself. 

"  Having  carried  on  my  work  thus  far,  with  so  little  obligation  to 
any  favorer  of  learning,  I  shall  not  be  disappointed  though  I  should 
conclude  it,  should  less  be  possible,  with  less ;  for  I  have  been  long 
wakened  from  that  dream  of  hope  in  which  I  once  boasted  myself 
with  so  much  exultation,  my  lord, 

"  Your  lordship's  most  humble,  most  obedient  servant, 

"  SAM.  JOHNSON." 

Definitions.  —  Some  of  Johnson's  definitions  are  very 
amusing  for  their  obscurity  and  for  being  colored  with 
the  author's  personal  opinions  and  prejudices,  while  a  few 
are  decidedly  erroneous. 

"Network :  Anything  reticulated  or  decussated  at  equal  distances, 
with  interstices  between  the  intersections." 

"Pension:  An  allowance  made  to  any  one  without  an  equivalent. 
In  England  it  is  generally  understood  to  mean  pay  given  to  a  State 
hireling  for  treason  to  his  country." 

"Pensioner:  A  slave  of  State  hired  by  a  stipend  to  obey  his  master." 
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"Tory;  A  cant  term  derived.  I  suppose,  from  an  Irish  word  signi- 
fying a  savage.  One  who  adheres  to  the  ancient  constitution  of 
the  State  and  the  apostolic  hierarchy  of  the  Church  of  England; 
opposed  to  a  Whig." 

"  Whig :  The  name  of  a  faction." 
"Windward:  Toward  the  wind." 
"Leeward:  Toward  the  wind." 

CRITICISMS. 

Had  Johnson  left  nothing  but  his  "Dictionary,"  one 
might  have  traced  there  a  great  intellect,  a  genuine  man. 
Looking  to  its  clearness  of  definition,  its  general  solidity, 
honesty,  insight,  and  successful  method,  it  may  be  called 
the  best  of  all  dictionaries.  There  is  in  it  a  kind  of  ar- 
chitectural nobleness;  it  stands  there  like  a  great,  solid, 
square-built  edifice,  finished  symmetrically  complete:  you 
judge  that  a  true  builder  did  it.  —  THOMAS  CARLYLE: 
Hero-worship. 

But  "Johnson's  Dictionary"  was  hailed  with  an  enthu- 
siasm such  as  no  similar  work  has  ever  excited.  It  was, 
indeed,  the  first  dictionary  which  could  be  read  with  pleas- 
ure. The  definitions  show  so  much  acuteness  of  thought 
and  command  of  language,  and  the  passages  quoted  from 
poets,  divines,  and  philosophers  are  so  skilfully  selected 
that  a  leisure  hour  may  always  be  very  agreeably  spent  in 
turning  over  the  pages.  The  faults  of  the  book  resolve 
themselves,  for  the  most  part,  into  one  great  fault.  John- 
son was  a  wretched  etymologist.  He  knew  little  or  noth- 
ing of  any  Teutonic  language  except  English,  which,  in- 
deed, as  he  wrote  it,  was  scarcely  a  Teutonic  language; 
and  thus  he  was  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  Junius  and 
Skinner. — T.  B.  MACAU  LAY. 

THE  "IDLER." 

This  periodical  paper  appeared  every  Saturday  in  a  week- 
ly newspaper  named  The  Universal  Chronicle  or  Weekly  Go* 
zette.  Its  contents  were  similar  to  that  of  the  Rambler,  but 
of  greater  variety.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  three  essays. 
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all  were  written  by  himself  with  the  exception  of  twelve, 
which  were  furnished  by  Thomas  Warton,  Sir  Joshua  Reyn- 
olds, and  Mr.  Langton. 

Selections. — XIV.  Robbery  of  Time;  XXIV.  Thinking; 
XLI.  Death  of  a  Friend;  LI.  Flight  of  Time;  LII.  Self- 
denial ;  The  character  of  Sober,  which  Johnson  intended 
for  his  own  portrait. 

STUDY  OF  "  RASSELAS,  PRINCE  OF  ABYSSINIA." 

This  philosophical  and  moral  tale,  which  Johnson  him- 
self called  "  a  little  story-book,"  is  but  another  expression 
of  the  author's  sentiments  on  his  favorite  topic — the  van- 
ity of  human  wishes.  He  wrote  the  book  during  the 
evenings  of  one  week,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  moth- 
er's funeral.  The  work  was  very  successful,  and  acquired 
a  European  reputation  ;  it  was  translated  into  Italian, 
French,  German,  and  Dutch,  and  an  American  edition  was 
soon  issued. 

Plan. — The  plan  of  the  book  is  simple,  and  recalls  cer- 
tain parts  of  Voltaire's  simultaneous  but  incomparably 
more  brilliant  attack  upon  Optimism  in  "Candide."  There 
is  supposed  to  be  a  happy  valley  in  Abyssinia,  where  the 
royal  princes  are  confined  in  total  seclusion,  but  with  am- 
ple supplies  for  every  conceivable  want.  Rasselas,  who 
has  been  thus  educated,  becomes  curious  as  to  the  outside 
world,  and  at  last  makes  his  escape  with  his  sister,  her  at- 
tendant, and  the  ancient  sage  and  poet,  Imlac.  Under 
Imlac's  guidance  they  survey  life  and  manners  in  various 
stations ;  they  make  the  acquaintance  of  philosophers, 
statesmen,  men  of  the  world,  and  recluses;  they  discuss 
the  results  of  their  experience  pretty  much  in  the  style  of 
the  Rambler ;  they  agree  to  pronounce  the  sentence,  "Van- 
ity of  Vanities !"  and  finally,  in  a  "  conclusion  where  noth- 
ing is  concluded,"  they  resolve  to  return  to  the  happy  val- 
ley. The  book  is  little  more  than  a  set  of  essays  upon 
life,  with  just  story  enough  to  hold  it  together.  It  is  want- 
ing in  those  brilliant  flashes  of  epigram  which  illustrate 
Voltaire's  pages  so  as  to  blind  some  readers  to  its  real 
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force  of  sentiment,  and  yet  it  leaves  a  peculiar  and  power- 
ful impression  upon  the  reader. — LESLIE  STEPHEN. 

Similarity  to  Voltaire  s  "Candide" — This  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  literary  coincidences  in  history,  and  none 
marvelled  at  it  more  than  Johnson  himself.  Voltaire's 
"Candide,"  written  to  refute  the  system  of  Optimism,  which 
it  has  accomplished  with  brilliant  success,  is  wonderfully 
similar  in  its  plan  and  conduct  to  Johnson's  "  Rasselas," 
insomuch  that  I  have  heard  Johnson  say,  that  if  they  had 
not  been  published  so  closely  one  after  the  other  that 
there  was  not  time  for  imitation,  it  would  have  been  in 
vain  to  deny  that  the  scheme  of  that  which  came  latest 
was  taken  from  the  other.  Though  the  proposition  illus- 
trated by  both  these  works  was  the  same,  namely,  that  in 
our  present  state  there  is  more  evil  than  good,  the  inten- 
tion of  the  writers  was  very  different.  Voltaire,  I  am 
afraid,  meant  only,  by  wanton  profaneness,  to  obtain  a 
sportive  victory  over  religion,  and  to  discredit  the  belief 
of  a  superintending  Providence ;  Johnson  meant,  by  show- 
ing the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  things  temporal,  to  direct 
the  hopes  of  man  to  things  eternal. — BOSWELL. 

QUOTATIONS. 

Imlac's  Description  of  the  Requirements  of  a  Poet. — "  The  business 
of  a  poet  is  to  examine  not  the  individual,  but  the  species;  to  re- 
mark general  properties  and  large  appearances :  he  does  not  num- 
ber the  streaks  of  the  tulip  or  describe  the  different  shades  in  the 
verdure  of  a  forest.  He  is  to  exhibit  in  his  portraits  of  nature  such 
prominent  and  striking  features  as  recall  the  original  to  every  mind ; 
and  must  neglect  the  minute  discriminations  which  one  may  have 
remarked  and  another  have  neglected  for  those  characteristics 
which  are  alike  obvious  to  vigilance  and  carelessness. 

"  But  the  knowledge  of  nature  is  only  half  the  task  of  a  poet ;  he 
must  be  acquainted  likewise  with  all  the  modes  of  life. ...  He  must 
divest  himself  of  the  prejudices  of  his  age  or  country ;  he  must  con- 
sider right  and  wrong  in  their  abstracted  and  invariable  state ;  he 
must  disregard  present  laws  and  opinions,  and  rise  to  general  and 
transcendental  truths,  which  will  always  be  the  same ;  he  must,  there- 
fore, content  himself  with  the  slow  progress  of  his  name ;  contemn 
the  applause  of  his  own  time,  and  commit  his  claims  to  the  justice 
of  posterity.  He  must  write  as  the  interpreter  of  nature  and  the 
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legislator  of  mankind,  and  consider  himself  as  presiding  over  the 
thoughts  and  manners  of  future  generations,  as  a  being  superior  to 
time  and  place. 

"  His  labors  are  not  yet  at  an  end :  he  must  know  many  lan- 
guages and  many  sciences ;  and,  that  his  style  may  be  worthy  of  his 
thoughts,  must,  by  incessant  practice,  familiarize  to  himself  every 
delicacy  of  speech  and  grace  of  harmony." 

Here  the  prince,  Rasselas,  interrupted  the  old  poet: 

"  Enough ;  thou  hast  convinced  me  that  no  human  being  can  ever 
be  a  poet." 

[This  last  sentence  is  probably  the  best  known  quotation 
from  Johnson's  writings.] 

"  Whoever  thou  art,  that,  not  content  with  a  moderate  condition, 
imaginest  happiness  in  royal  magnificence,  and  dreamest  that  com- 
mand or  riches  can  feed  the  appetite  of  novelty  with  perpetual 
gratifications,  survey  the  pyramids  and  confess  thy  folly!" 

CRITICISMS. 

No  prig  shall  ever  persuade  me  that  "  Rasselas  "  is  not 
a  noble  performance  in  design  and  in  execution.  Never 
were  the  expenses  of  a  mother's  funeral  more  gloriously 
defrayed  by  a  son  than  the  funeral  of  Samuel  Johnson's 
mother  by  the  price  of  "  Rasselas,"  written  for  the  pious 
purpose  of  laying  her  head  decently  and  honorably  in  the 
dust. — CHRISTOPHER  NORTH. 

A  mass  of  sense. — DR.  YOUNG. 

The  reader  who  first  attempts  the  "  Abyssinian  Candide  " 
feels  that  he  has  imposed  on  himself  a  task  rather  than 
found  a  pleasure,  or  even  a  relaxation.  The  manner  is 
heavy,  and  little  suited  to  the  occasion;  the  matter  is  of 
a  very  ordinary  fabric,  if  it  is  safe  and  wholesome;  there 
is  nothing  that  shines  except  the  author's  facility  of  writ- 
ing in  a  very  artificial  style  as  soon  as  we  are  informed, 
by  external  evidence,  of  the  whole  having  been  written  in 
a  few  nights.  He,  perhaps,  had  some  kind  of  misgiving 
that  it  was  not  a  successful  effort,  for  he  had  never  looked 
at  it  till  two  and  twenty  years  after  it  was  written,  when 
a  friend  happening  to  have  it  who  was  travelling  with  him, 
Johnson  read  it  with  some  eagerness. — LORD  BROUGHAM. 
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The  work  can  scarce  be  termed  a  narrative,  being  in  a 
great  measure  void  of  incident :  it  is  rather  a  set  of  moral 
dialogues  on  the  various  vicissitudes  of  human  life,  its  fol- 
lies, its  fears,  its  hopes,  its  wishes,  and  the  disappointment 
in  which  all  terminate.  The  style  is  in  Johnson's  best 
manner,  enriched  and  rendered  sonorous  by  the  triads  and 
quaternions  which  he  so  much  loved,  and  balanced  with 
an  art  which,  perhaps,  he  derived  from  the  learned  Sir 
Thomas  Browne. — SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

"THE   LIVES  OF  THE   POETS." 

This  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  and  the  best  written  of 
Johnson's  works.  Belonging  to  the  artificial  and  didactic 
school,  his  literary  criticisms  are  of  little  value,  but  the 
work  is  much  consulted  at  the  present  day  for  its  bio- 
graphical information.  By  him  Cowley,  Pope,  and  Waller 
are  extolled  as  exemplary  poets,  while  the  poets  of  nature 
—Milton,  Gray,  and  Thomson — were  bitterly  denounced. 
Milton  was  of  an  age  too  far  gone,  and  Gray  and  Thom- 
son were  the  pioneers  of  an  age  to  come,  of  which  the 
outlines  were  yet  too  shadowy  to  be  understood  by  John- 
son. The  lives  of  Cowley,  Dryden,  and  Pope  are  the  best ; 
that  of  Gray  is  the  worst. 

CRITICISMS. 

Much  of  Johnson's  criticism  is  pretty  nearly  obsolete; 
but  the  child  of  his  old  age,  "  The  Lives  of  the  Poets  " — 
a  book  in  which  criticism  and  biography  are  combined — 
is  an  admirable  performance  in  spite  of  serious  defects. 
It  is  the  work  that  best  reflects  his  mind,  and  intelligent 
readers  who  have  once  made  its  acquaintance  will  be  apt 
to  turn  it  into  a  familiar  companion. — LESLIE  STEPHEN. 

"The  Lives  of  the  Poets"  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  of 
Johnson's  works.  The  narratives  are  as  entertaining  as 
any  novel.  The  remarks  on  life  and  on  human  nature 
are  eminently  shrewd  and  profound.  The  criticisms  are 
often  excellent,  and,  even  when  grossly  and  provokingly 
unjust,  well  deserve  to  be  studied ;  for  however  erroneous 
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they  may  be,  they  are  never  silly.  They  are  the  judg- 
ments of  a  mind  trammelled  by  prejudice  and  deficient  in 
sensibility,  but  vigorous  and  acute.  They,  therefore,  gen- 
erally contain  a  portion  of  valuable  truth  which  deserves 
to  be  separated  from  the  alloy,  and  at  the  very  worst 
they  mean  something — a  praise  to  which  much  of  what  is 
called  criticism  in  our  time  has  no  pretensions.  .  .  .  Among 
the  Lives  the  best  are,  perhaps,  those  of  Cowley,  Dryden, 
and  Pope.  The  very  worst  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  of 
Gray. — T.  B.  MACAULAY. 

Let  us  always  bear  in  mind,  therefore,  that  the  century 
so  well  represented  by  Dryden,  Addison,  Pope,  and  Swift, 
and  of  which  the  literary  history  is  so  powerfully  written 
by  Johnson  in  his  Lives,  is  a  century  of  prose — a  century 
of  which  the  great  work  in  literature  was  the  formation 
of  English  prose.  Johnson  was  himself  a  laborer  in  this 
great  and  needful  work,  and  was  ruled  by  its  influences. 
His  blame  of  genuine  poets  like  Milton  and  Gray,  his  over- 
praise of  artificial  poets  like  Pope,  are  to  be  taken  as  the 
utterances  of  a  man  who  worked  for  an  age  of  prose,  who 
was  ruled  by  its  influences,  and  could  not  but  be  ruled  by 
them.  Of  poetry  he  speaks  as  a  man  whose  sense  for  that 
with  which  he  is  dealing  is  in  some  degree  imperfect. — 
MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

CUMBERLAND'S  CHARACTERIZATION  OF  DR.  JOHNSON  AS 

A  WRITER. 

As  a  poet  his  translations  of  Juvenal  gave  him  a  name 
in  the  world  and  gained  him  the  applause  of  Pope.  He 
was  a  writer  of  tragedy,  but  his  "Irene"  gives  him  no 
conspicuous  rank  in  that  department.  As  an  essayist  he 
merits  more  consideration.  His  Ramblers  are  in  every- 
body's hands ;  about  them  opinions  vary,  and  I  rather  be- 
lieve the  style  of  these  essays  is  not  now  considered  as  a 
good  model.  This  he  corrected  in  his  more  advanced  age, 
as  may  be  seen  in  his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  where  his  dic- 
tion, though  occasionally  elaborate  and  highly  metaphor- 
ical, is  not  nearly  so  inflated  and  ponderous  as  in  the 
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Ramblers.  He  was  an  acute  and  able  critic ;  the  enthu- 
siastic admirers  of  Milton  and  the  friends  of  Gray  will 
have  something  to  complain  of,  but  criticism  is  a  task 
which  no  man  executes  to  all  men's  satisfaction.  ...  In 
works  professedly  of  fancy  he  is  not  very  copious ;  yet  in 
his  "Rasselas"  we  have  much  to  admire,  and  enough  to 
make  us  wish  for  more.  It  is  the  work  of  an  illuminated 
mind,  and  offers  many  wise  and  deep  reflections,  clothed 
in  beautiful  and  harmonious  diction.  We  are  not,  indeed, 
familiar  with  such  personages  as  Johnson  had  imagined 
for  the  characters  of  his  fable,  but  if  we  are  not  exceed- 
ingly interested  in  their  story,  we  are  infinitely  gratified 
with  their  conversation  and  remarks.  In  conclusion,  John- 
son's era  was  not  wanting  in  men  to  be  distinguished  for 
their  talents ;  yet  if  one  was  to  be  selected  out  as  the  first 
great  literary  character  of  the  time,  I  believe  all  voices 
would  concur  in  naming  him. 

THE  JOHNSONIAN  STYLE. 

The  following  celebrated  passage,  taken  from  Boswell's 
"Journal,"  is  a  good  illustration  of  Johnson's  style:  "We 
were  now  treading  that  illustrious  island  which  was  once 
the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian  regions,  whence  savage 
clans  and  roving  barbarians  derived  the  benefits  of  knowl- 
edge and  the  blessings  of  religion.  To  abstract  the  mind 
from  all  local  emotion  would  be  impossible  if  it  were  en- 
deavored, and  would  be  foolish  if  it  were  possible.  .  .  .  Far 
from  me,  and  from  my  friends,  be  such  frigid  philosophy 
as  may  conduct  us,  indifferent  and  unmoved,  over  any 
ground  which  has  been  dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery,  or 
virtue.  That  man  is  little  to  be  envied  whose  patriotism 
would  not  gain  force  upon  the  plain  of  Marathon,  or  whose 
piety  would  not  grow  warmer  among  the  ruins  of  lona." 

CRITICISMS. 

If  you  were  to  write  a  fable  about  little  fishes,  Doctor, 
you  would  make  the  little  fishes  talk  like  whales. — OLIVER 
GOLDSMITH. 
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All  his  books  are  written  in  a  learned  language  —  in  a 
language  which  nobody  hears  from  his  mother  or  his  nurse ; 
in  a  language  in  which  nobody  ever  quarrels,  or  drives  bar- 
gains, or  makes  love ;  in  a  language  in  which  nobody  ever 
thinks. — T.  B.  MACAULAY.  • 

The  reproach  conveyed  in  the  phrase  "Johnsonian  Eng- 
lish "  must  not  mislead  us.  It  is  aimed  at  his  words,  not 
at  his  structure.  In  Johnson's  prose  the  words  are  often 
pompous  and  long,  but  the  structure  is  always  plain  and 
modern. — MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

His  phraseology  rolls  ever  in  solemn  and  majestic  peri- 
ods, in  which  every  substantive  marches  ceremoniously, 
accompanied  by  its  epithet;  grand,  pompous  words  peal 
like  an  organ ;  every  proposition  is  set  forth,  balanced  by  a 
proposition  of  equal  length ;  thought  is  developed  with 
the  compassed  regularity  and  official  splendor  of  a  pro- 
cession. Classical  prose  attains  its  perfection  in  him  as 
classical  poetry  in  Pope.  Art  cannot  be  more  finished  or 
nature  more  forced. — H.  A.  TAINE. 

Johnson's  sentences  seem  to  be  contorted,  as  his  gigan- 
tic limbs  used  to  twitch,  by  a  kind  of  mechanical,  spas- 
modic action.  The  most  obvious  peculiarity  is  the  ten- 
dency, which  he  noticed  himself,  to  "  use  too  big  words  and 
too  many  of  them."  He  had  to  explain  to  Miss  Reynolds 
that  the  Shakespearian  line, 

"  You  must  borrow  me  Gargantua's  mouth," 

had  been  applied  to  him  because  he  used  "  big  words, 
which  require  the  mouth  of  a  giant  to  pronounce  them." 
It  was  not,  however,  the  mere  bigness  of  the  words  that 
distinguished  his  style,  but  a  peculiar  love  of  putting  the 
abstract  for  the  concrete,  of  using  awkward  inversions,  and 
of  balancing  his  sentences  in  a  monotonous  rhythm,  which 
gives  the  appearance,  as  it  sometimes  corresponds  to  the 
reality,  of  elaborate  logical  discrimination.  With  all  its 
faults,  the  style  has  the  merits  of  masculine  directness.  The 
inversions  are  not  such  as  to  complicate  the  construction. 
As  Boswell  remarks,  he  never  uses  a  parenthesis ;  and  his 
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style,  though  ponderous  and  wearisome,  is  as  transparent 
as  the  smarter  snipsnap  of  Macaulay. — LESLIE  STEPHEN. 

CARLYLE'S  COMPARISON  OF  DR.  JOHNSON  AND  DAVID 

HUME. 

Samuel  Johnson  and  David  Hume,  as  was  observed, 
were  children  of  the  same  year.  Through  life  they  were 
spectators  of  the  same  life-movement ;  often  inhabitants 
of  the  same  city.  Greater  contrast  in  all  things  between 
two  great  men  could  not  be.  Hume,  well-born,  compe- 
tently provided  for,  whole  in  body  and  mind,  of  his  own 
determination  forces  a  way  into  Literature.  Johnson,  poor, 
moonstruck,  diseased,  forlorn,  is  forced  into  it  "  with  the 
bayonet  of  necessity  at  his  back."  And  what  a  part  did 
they  severally  play  there !  As  Johnson  became  the  father 
of  all  succeeding  Tories,  so  was  Hume  the  father  of  all 
succeeding  Whigs,  for  his  own  Jacobitism  was  but  an  ac- 
cident, as  worthy  to  be  named  Prejudice  as  any  of  John- 
son's. Again,  if  Johnson's  culture  was  exclusively  Eng- 
lish, Hume's,  in  Scotland,  became  European;  for  which 
reason,  too,  we  find  his  influence  spread  deeply  over  all 
quarters  of  Europe,  traceable  deeply  in  all  speculation — 
French,  German,  as  well  as  domestic ;  while  Johnson's 
name,  out  of  England,  is  hardly  anywhere  to  be  met  with. 
In  spiritual  stature  they  are  almost  equal  —  both  great 
among  the  greatest,  yet  how  unlike  in  likeness!  Hume 
has  the  widest,  methodizing,  comprehensive  eye  ;  Johnson 
the  keenest  for  perspicacity  and  minute  detail ;  so  had, 
perhaps  chiefly,  their  education  ordered  it.  Neither  of 
the  two  rose  into  Poetry,  yet  both  to  some  approximation 
thereof:  Hume  to  something  of  an  Epic  clearness  and 
method,  as  in  his  delineation  of  the  Commonwealth  Wars; 
Johnson  to  many  a  deep  Lyric  tone  of  plaintiveness,  and 
impetuous,  graceful  power,  scattered  over  his  fugitive  com- 
positions. Both,  rather  to  the  general  surprise,  had  a  cer- 
tain rugged  Humor  shining  through  their  earnestness — the 
indication,  indeed,  that  they  were  earnest  men  and  had 
subdued  their  wild  world  into  a  kind  of  temporary  home 
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and  safe  dwelling.  Both  were,  by  principle  and  habit,  Sto- 
ics; yet  Johnson  with  the  greater  merit,  for  he  alone  had 
very  much  to  triumph  over;  further,  he  alone  ennobled  his 
Stoicism  into  Devotion.  To  Johnson  Life  was  as  a  Prison, 
to  be  endured  with  heroic  faith;  to  Hume  it  was  little 
more  than  a  foolish  Bartholomew -Fair  show-booth,  with 
the  foolish  crowdings  and  elbowings  of  which  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  quarrel — the  whole  would  break  up  and  be 
at  liberty  so  soon.  Both  realized  the  highest  task  of  Man- 
hood— that  of  living  like  men ;  each  died,  not  unfitly,  in 
his  way:  Hume  as  one  with  factitious,  half-false  gayety, 
taking  leave  of  what  was  itself  wholly  but  a  Lie  ;  Johnson 
as  one  with  awe-struck  yet  resolute  and  piously  expectant 
heart,  taking  leave  of  a  Reality  to  enter  a  Reality  still 
higher.  Johnson  had  the  harder  problem  of  it,  from  first 
to  last ;  whether,  with  some  hesitation,  we  can  admit  that 
he  was  intrinsically  the  better -gifted  may  remain  unde- 
cided. These  two  men  now  rest — the  one  in  Westminster 
Abbey  here,  the  other  in  the  Calton  Hill  church-yard  of 
Edinburgh.  Through  life  they  did  not  meet ;  as  contrasts 
"like  in  unlike"  love  each  other,  so  might  they  two  have 
loved  and  communed  kindly  had  not  the  terrestrial  dross 
and  darkness  that  was  in  them  withstood  !  They  were  the 
two  half-men  of  their  time ;  whoso  should  combine  the  in- 
trepid candor  and  decisive  scientific  clearness  of  Hume, 
with  the  Reverence,  the  Love,  and  devout  Humility  of 
Johnson,  were  the  whole  man  of  a  new  time.  [See  "Char- 
acteristics of  the  Age:"  Scepticism  of  Hume '.] 
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OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 


OLIVER   GOLDSMITH 
(1728-1774). 

PORTRAITS  OF  GOLDSMITH. 

THE  following  lines  were  written  by  Mrs.  Piozzi  (Dr. 
Jonnson's  friend)  after  having  seen  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's 
portrait  of  Goldsmith : 

"  From  our  Goldsmith's  anomalous  character,  who 
Can  withhold  his  contempt,  and  his  reverence  too? 
From  a  poet  so  polished,  so  paltry  a  fellow ! 
From  a  critic,  historian,  or  vile  Punchinello  ! 
From  a  heart  in  which  meanness  had  made  her  abode, 
From  a  foot  that  each  path  of  vulgarity  trod  ; 
From  a  head  to  invent,  and  a  hand  to  adorn, 
Unskill'd  in  the  schools,  a  philosopher  born. 
By  disguise  undefended,  by  jealousy  smit, 
This  lusus  natura,  nondescript  in  wit, 
May  best  be  compared  to  those  anamorphoses 
Which  for  lectures  to  ladies  th'  optician  proposes." 

PERSONAL  APPEARANCE. 

The  general  cast  of  Goldsmith's  figure  and  physiog- 
nomy was  not  engaging,  and  the  impression  made  by  his 
writings  on  the  mind  of  a  stranger  was  not  confirmed  by 
the  external  graces  of  their  author.  In  stature  he  was 
somewhat  under  the  middle  size ;  his  body  was  strongly 
built,  and  his  limbs — as  one  'of  his  biographers  expresses 
it — were  more  sturdy  than  elegant.  His  forehead  was  low, 
and  more  prominent  than  is  usual ;  his  complexion  pallid ; 
his  face  almost  round,  and  pitted  with  the  small-pox.  His 
first  appearance  was,  therefore,  by  no  means  captivating; 
yet  the  general  lineaments  of  his  countenance  bore  the 
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stamp  of  intellect  and  exhibited  traces  of  deep  thinking; 
and  when  he  grew  easy  and  cheerful  in  company,  he  re- 
laxed into  such  a  display  of  benevolent  good-humor  as 
soon  removed  every  unfavorable  impression.  His  pleas- 
antry in  company,  however,  sometimes  degenerated  into 
buffoonery;  and  this  circumstance,  coupled  with  the  inele- 
gance of  his  person  and  deportment,  often  prevented  him 
from  appearing  to  so  much  advantage  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  his  learning  and  genius. — WASHINGTON 
IRVING. 

COMMENTS. 

That  man  is  a  poet. — THOMAS  GRAY. 

No  man  was  more  foolish  when  he  had  not  a  pen  in  his  hand, 
or  more  wise  when  he  had. — DR.  JOHNSON. 
An  inspired  idiot. — HORACE  WALPOLE. 

Here  lies  poor  Goldsmith,  for  shortness  call'd  Noll, 
Who  wrote  like  an  angel,  and  talk'd  like  poor  Poll. 

DAVID  GARRICK. 

Of  all  solemn  coxcombs,  Goldsmith  is  the  first,  yet  sensible 
— but  affects  to  use  Johnson's  hard  words  in  conversation. — DR. 
WARTON. 

He  was  a  friend  to  virtue,  and  in  his  most  playful  pages  never 
forgot  what  was  due  to  it.  A  gentleness,  delicacy,  and  purity  of 
feeling  distinguished  whatever  he  wrote,  and  bore  a  correspond- 
ence to  the  generosity  of  a  disposition  which  knew  no  bounds 
but  his  last  guinea. — SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

Think  of  him  reckless,  thoughtless,  vain,  if  you  like — but 
merciful,  gentle,  generous,  full  of  love  and  pity.  His  humor 
delighting  us  still;  his  song  fresh  and  beautiful  as  when  first  he 
charmed  it;  his  words  in  all  our  mouths;  his  very  weaknesses 
beloved  and  familiar;  his  benevolent  spirit  seems  still  to  smile 
on  us;  to  do  gentle  kindnesses;  to  succor  with  sweet  charity;  to 
soothe,  caress,  and  forgive ;  to  plead  with  the  fortunate  for  the 
unhappy  and  the  poor. — W.  M.  THACKERAY. 

To  be  the  most  beloved  of  English  writers,  what  a  title  that  is 
for  a  man  ! — Ibid. 

There  was  in  his  character  much  to  love,  but  little  to  respect. 
His  heart  was  soft  even  to  weakness ;  he  was  so  generous  that 
he  quite  forgot  to  be  just ;  he  forgave  injuries  so  readily  that  he 
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might  be  said  to  invite  them ;  and  was  so  liberal  to  beggars  that 
he  had  nothing  left  for  his  tailor  and  his  butcher.  He  was  vain, 
sensual,  frivolous,  profuse,  improvident — T.  B.  MACAULAY. 

Goldsmith,  with  all  his  imprudences,  never  forgot  the  one  thing 
needful  to  a  good  author — the  "  Porro  unum  necessarium" — 
style. — LEIGH  HUNT. 

TOPICAL  STUDY  OF  GOLDSMITH'S  LIFE. 

Birth  and  Parentage. — Oliver  Goldsmith  was  born  in  the 
small  village  of  Pallas,  Ireland,  November  10,  1728.  His 
father  was  a  Protestant  clergyman  of  considerable  literary 
ability,  who,  about  two  years  after  Oliver's  birth,  obtained 
a  more  profitable  living  at  Lissoy,  in  the  county  of  West- 
meath,  whither  he  removed  his  family.  His  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  a  clergyman  who  was  master  of  a  school 
at  Elphin. 

Education. — At  six  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  the  vil- 
lage-school, whose  eccentric  and  pedantic  master  Gold- 
smith portrayed  years  after  in  the  "  Deserted  Village." 
His  early  fondness  for  books,  together  with  certain  man- 
ifestations of  talent,  decided  his  parents  to  give  him  a 
university  education ;  and  after  several  years  of  boarding- 
school  life,  during  which  he  was  reputed  as  "a  stupid, 
heavy  blockhead,"  he  was  admitted  a  sizar  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  1744.  Here  he  was  a  fellow-student  of  Ed- 
mund Burke,  the  subsequent  orator  and  philosopher,  but 
neither  of  them  gave  indications  of  future  celebrity  during 
their  university  careers.  Goldsmith,  however,  distinguished 
himself  by  his  irregularities  and  total  disregard  of  author- 
ity. Once  he  was  so  indignant  and  mortified  at  having 
received  a  chastisement  in  the  presence  of  some  of  his  ac- 
quaintances that  he  ran  away  from  college,  and  led  for 
some  time  a  sort  of  vagrant  life ;  and  it  was  only  through 
the  persuasions  of  his  brother  that  he  was  prevailed  on 
to  return.  He  graduated  B.A.  1749,  the  lowest  in  his 
class.  He  now  tried  to  enter  some  profession,  and  suc- 
cessively planned  to  adopt  those  of  teaching,  the  Church, 
and  law ;  but  his  proneness  to  idleness  and  dissipation  in- 
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terfered  with  all  serious  pursuits,  and  his  schemes  for  pro- 
fessional study  generally  ended  in  some  escapade  in  which 
he  spent  all  his  money  and  returned  home  in  rags  and 
poverty,  to  be  again  set  up  by  the  generosity  of  his  uncle. 
It  was  after  one  of  these  expeditions  that  his  old  uncle 
provided  him  with  the  necessary  funds  for  a  course  of 
medical  study  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1752 
Goldsmith  left  Ireland  and  never  again  saw  his  native 
country.  At  Edinburgh  his  conduct  seems  to  have  been 
stamped  with  the  same  conviviality  as  had  characterized 
it  at  Dublin,  and  with  his  usual  indifference  he  disregard- 
ed the  great  opportunities  which  that  celebrated  school  of 
medicine  afforded.  There  he  remained  about  eighteen 
months,  when,  representing  to  his  uncle  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  continental  study,  he  was  forwarded 
tne  requisite  sum,  and  he  set  out  for  Holland  and  the 
University  of  Leyden. 

On  the  Continent  (1754-1756). — At  Leyden  Goldsmith 
amended  the  lectures  of  Gaubius,  on  chemistry,  and  those 
ot  Albinus,  on  anatomy;  but  the  benefits  thus  derived 
were  more  than  counteracted  by  the  habits  of  gambling 
which  he  there  acquired,  and  which  rendered  it  impossible 
tor  him  to  remain  in  a  country  where  the  vice  was  so 
prevalent.  Accordingly  he  left  Holland  in  1755,  and  with- 
out a  shilling  in  his  pocket  began  his  pedestrian  tour  of 
Europe.  No  account  of  this  remarkable  journey  was  ever 
published,  but  it  is  a  verified  fact  that  he  travelled  on  foot 
through  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  with  no 
other  means  of  defraying  his  expenses  than  his  learning 
and  flute  afforded.  His  scholarship  gave  him  entrance  to 
rne  universities  and  learned  institutions,  where,  he  said, 
••  I  could  converse  on  topics  of  literature,  and  then  I  al- 
ways forgot  the  meanness  of  my  circumstances."  Years 
after,  Goldsmith  would  relate  how  he  obtained  a  supper 
and  bed  among  the  peasantry :  "  Whenever  I  approached 
a  peasant's  house  towards  nightfall  I  played  one  of  my 
merriest  tunes,  and  that  procured  me  not  only  a  lodging, 
out  subsistence  for  the  next  day;  but,  in  truth,  I  must 
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own,  whenever  I  attempted  to  entertain  persons  of  a  high- 
er rank,  they  always  thought  my  performance  odious,  and 
never  made  me  any  return  for  my  endeavors  to  please 
them."  In  1756  he  succeeded,  in  some  way  or  other,  in 
getting  back  to  England,  and  managed  to  find  his  way  to 
London  penniless  and  in  rags,  but  possessed  of  a  medical 
degree,  obtained  no  one  knew  how  or  where. 

Literary  Obscurity  (1756-1764). — These  eight  years  were 
a  very  dark  period  in  Goldsmith's  life.  Cut  off  from  his 
relatives  in  Ireland,  without  money  or  friends,  possessed 
of  no  personal  attractions,  but  afflicted  with  an  extremely 
sensitive  and  diffident  nature,  his  condition  was  dishearten- 
ing. He  began  practice  as  a  physician,  in  which  he  was 
unsuccessful,  and  having  served  as  a  chemist's  clerk,  as  an 
usher  in  boarding-schools,  and  as  a  drudge  for  booksellers, 
Dr.  Goldsmith  at  last  entered  upon  the  vocation  of  his 
life,  that  of  literature.  He  began  by  writing  stories,  pref- 
aces, criticisms,  and  contributions  for  magazines  and  re- 
views. Gradually  he  acquired  facility  in  his  profession, 
and  his  compositions  began  to  procure  for  him  means  of 
support  and  literary  fame ;  he  became  acquainted  with 
Dr.  Johnson  and  the  eminent  men  of  the  time;  his  cir- 
cumstances constantly  improved,  and  in  1764  he  published 
his  exquisite  poem,  "  The  Traveller,"  which  marked  the 
commencement  of  his  successful  literary  period. 

Decade  of  Literary  Success  (1764-1774). — Goldsmith  was 
now  universally  known  and  admired ;  the  most  distin- 
guished in  London  society  became  his  friends ;  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  famous  Literary  Club ;  and  Dr. 
Johnson,  the  supreme  judge  of  literary  appeal,  announced 
to  a  brilliant  company  of  literati,  "  Whether,  indeed,  we 
take  him  as  a  poet,  as  a  comic  writer,  or  as  an  historian, 
he  stands  in  the  first  class"  But  not  even  now  was  he 
freed  from  financial  troubles,  nor  was  he  ever ;  he  wasted 
his  income  by  injudicious  expenditures,  by  gambling,  by 
his  unsurpassed  generosity,  and  contracted  debts  for  the 
necessaries  of  life.  He  would  lavish  his  guineas  on  the 
street  -  beggars  and  send  away  his  tailor  unpaid.  Thus 
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"poor  Goldsmith"  was  always  poor,  and  would  probably 
have  been  so  if  his  literary  profits  had  been  much  greater. 
As  it  was,  Goldsmith  has  been  upheld  from  his  own  day 
to  this  as  a  kind  of  martyr,  through  the  world's  indifference 
towards  intellectual  talent  and  literary  excellence.  But  he 
was  his  own  enemy,  and  all  through  life  the  cause  of  his 
own  unhappiness  and  misery.  As  his  debts  became  more 
and  more  oppressive,  and  his  health  impaired,  he  lost  his 
former  gayety  of  spirits,  and  though  he  continued  his 
gay  and  social  mode  of  living,  was  often  melancholy  and 
gloomy  inwardly.  He  became  subject  to  fits  of  depres- 
sion, and  was  often  irritable  and  morose.  In  1773  he  fur- 
nished Percy  with  the  materials  for  his  biography,  from 
which  resulted  the  "  Percy  Memoir." 

Death  and  Burial. — Goldsmith  died  April  4,  1774,  and 
Dr.  Johnson  thus  wrote  to  Boswell  in  July:  "  Of  poor  dear 
Dr.  Goldsmith  there  is  little  to  be  told  more  than  the  pa- 
pers have  made  public.  He  died  of  a  fever,  made,  I  am 
afraid,  more  violent  by  uneasiness  of  mind.  His  debts  be- 
gan to  grow  heavy,  and  all  his  resources  were  exhausted. 
Sir  Joshua  is  of  opinion  that  he  owed  not  less  than  two 
thousand  pounds.  Was  ever  poet  so  trusted  before?" 
His  sudden  death  was  lamented  by  his  numerous  literary 
friends ;  Burke  wept  when  he  heard  of  it,  and  Reynolds 
laid  aside  his  brush  for  the  day ;  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines were  filled  with  tributes  to  his  memory;  and  above 
all,  the  poor,  miserable  creatures  whom  he  had  befriended 
and  aided  bewailed  bitterly.  Plans  were  made  for  a  pub- 
lic funeral,  and  the  pall  was  to  have  been  carried  by  Lord 
Shelburne,  Lord  Louth,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Beauclerk, 
Edmund  Burke,  and  David  Garrick,  but  for  some  unknown 
reason  they  were  not  carried  out,  and  he  was  buried  pri- 
vately in  the  cemetery  of  Temple  Church.  Soon  after,  at 
the  expense  of  The  Literary  Club,  a  monument  was  erected 
to  him  in  Poets'  Corner,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  by  the  side 
of  that  of  John  Gay.  Nollekens  chiselled  the  bust  of  the 
poet,  and  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  the  epitaph  in  Latin,  which  con- 
tains the  celebrated  line:  "Nullum  quod  tetigit  non  ornavit." 
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GOLDSMITH'S  HOMES. 

Lissoy. — This  Irish  village  where  Goldsmith  passed  his 
youth  was  probably  the  original  Auburn  of  the  "  Deserted 
Village,"  and  its  name  has  since  been  changed  to  that 
given  it  by  the  poet  in  his  poem. 

London  Residences. — Straitened  circumstances  rendered 
the  habitations  of  Goldsmith's  early  London  life  miser- 
able and  poor.  In  1759  he  had  lodgings  in  Green  Arbor 
Court,  Old  Bailey,  and  a  literary  friend  thus  described 
a  visit  which  he  paid  him  there :  "  I  called  on  Goldsmith 
at  his  lodgings,  in  March,  1759,  and  found  him  writing 
his  '  Inquiry'  in  a  miserable,  dirty-looking  room,  in  which 
there  was  but  one  chair ;  and  when,  from  civility,  he  re- 
signed it  to  me,  he  was  himself  obliged  to  sit  in  the 
window."  But  by  1761  he  was  able  to  remove  to  more 
genteel  rooms  in  Wine-Office  Court,  in  Fleet  Street,  where 
he  often  gave  dinners  to  his  literary  friends.  About 
1764  he  took  up  his  abode  in  the  Temple,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  live  the  greater  part  of  the  time  till  his  death. 
His  apartments  were  on  the  first  floor,  and  elegantly  fur- 
nished. 

Edgeware  Country-house. — About  this  period  (1766),  or 
perhaps  a  little  earlier,  Goldsmith,  in  addition  to  the  apart- 
ments he  occupied  in  the  Temple,  took  a  country-house 
on  the  Edgeware  Road  in  conjunction  with  a  Mr.  Bott,  one 
of  his  literary  friends,  for  the  benefit  of  good  air  and  the 
convenience  of  retirement.  To  this  little  mansion  he  gave 
the  jocular  appellation  of  "  Shoemaker's  Paradise,"  the  ar- 
chitecture being  in  a  fantastic  style,  after  the  taste  of  its 
original  possessor,  who  was  one  of  the  craft.  ...  It  was  sit- 
uated near  to  the  six-mile  stone  on  the  Edgeware  Road, 
and  Mr.  Boswell  mentions  that  he  and  Mr.  Mickle,  trans- 
lator of  the  "  Lusiad,"  paid  him  a  visit  there  in  April,  1772. 
Unfortunately  they  did  not  find  him  at  home;  but  hav- 
ing some  curiosity  to  see  his  apartment,  they  went  in,  and 
found  curious  scraps  of  descriptions  of  animals  scrawled 
upon  the  wall  with  a  black-lead  pencil.  He  had  carried 
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down  his  books  thither  that  he  might  pursue  his  labors 
with  less  interruption.  According  to  the  testimony  of  a 
literary  friend  who  had  close  intercourse  with  him  for  the 
last  ten  years  of  his  life,  the  following  was  his  mode  of 
study  and  living  while  in  the  country :  He  first  read  in  a 
morning,  from  the  original  works  requisite  for  the  compi- 
lation he  had  in  hand,  as  much  as  he  designed  for  one 
letter  or  chapter,  marking  down  the  passages  referred  to 
on  a  sheet  of  paper,  with  remarks.  He  then  rode  or 
walked  out  with  a  friend  or  two,  returned  to  dinner,  spent 
the  day  generally  convivially,  without  much  drinking,  to 
which  he  was  never  addicted ;  and  when  he  retired  to 
his  bedchamber  took  up  his  books  and  papers  with  him, 
where  he  generally  wrote  the  chapter,  or  the  best  part  of 
it,  before  he  went  to  rest.  This  latter  exercise,  he  said, 
cost  him  very  little  trouble ;  for,  having  all  his  materials 
duly  prepared,  he  wrote  it  with  as  much  ease  as  a  com- 
mon letter.  The  mode  of  life  and  study  thus  described, 
Goldsmith,  however,  only  pursued  by  fits.  He  loved  the 
gayeties,  amusements,  and  society  of  London,  and  among 
these  he  would  occasionally  lose  himself  for  months  to- 
gether. To  make  up  for  his  lost  time  he  would  again 
retire  to  the  farm-house,  and  there  devote  himself  to  his 
labors  with  such  intense  application  that  for  weeks  suc- 
cessively he  would  remain  in  his  apartments  without 
taking  exercise. — WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

GOLDSMITH'S  FRIENDS. 

Goldsmith  belonged  to  the  brilliant  coterie  of  literary 
men  that  gravitated  about  Dr.  Johnson.  Smollett,  Burke, 
Hogarth,  Reynolds,  Beauclerk,  Garrick,  Johnson,  and  Bos- 
well  were  numbered  among  his  friends,  though  the  last  ever 
regarded  him  with  jealousy.  He  was  one  of  the  nine  orig- 
inal members  of  The  Literary  Club,  a  society  which  has 
continued  to  the  present  day,  and  whose  centenary  was 
celebrated  in  London,  September,  1864.  His  social  suc- 
cesses rather  turned  his  head  with  a  supreme  idea  of  his 
own  greatness,  and  his  manner  was  often  pompous  and 
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affected.  In  answer  to  an  invitation  to  dine  from  a  rival, 
he  wrote,  "  I  would,  with  pleasure,  accept  your  kind  invita- 
tion, but  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  dear  boy,  my  "Traveller" 
has  found  me  a  home  in  so  many  places  that  I  am  engaged, 
I  believe,  three  days.  Let  me  see.  To-day  I  dine  with 
Edmund  Burke,  to-morrow  with  Dr.  Nugent,  and  the  next 
day  with  Topham  Beauclerk ;  but  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do 
for  you — I'll  dine  with  you  on  Saturday."  Goldsmith  was 
fond  of  genuine,  rollicking  fun,  and  would  often  collect  his 
obscure  friends  in  his  apartments  for  a  frolic,  in  which 
their  loud  songs  and  jests  would  annoy  and  vex  all  other 
inmates  of  the  house.  He  never  felt  quite  at  home  in  the 
formal  meetings  of  The  Literary  Club,  and  enjoyed  more  the 
gatherings  of  the  smaller  societies  which  he  had  formed. 
One  of  these  was  the  Shilling  Whist  Club,  which  met  at 
Devil  Tavern ;  another  held  its  meetings  on  Wednesday 
evenings  at  the  Globe  Tavern,  in  Fleet  Street,  and  was 
known  as  the  Wednesday  Club. 

[For  The  Literary  Club  and  Goldsmith's  friendship  with 
Dr.  Johnson,  see  "Johnson."] 

BOSWELL'S  CHARACTERIZATION  OF  GOLDSMITH. 
He  was  a  native  of  Ireland  and  a  contemporary  with 
Mr.  Burke  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  but  did  not  give 
much  promise  of  future  celebrity.  He,  however,  observed 
to  Mr.  Malone  that  "though  he  made  no  great  figure  in 
mathematics,  which  was  a  study  in  much  repute  there,  he 
could  turn  an  ode  of  Horace  into  English  better  than  any 
of  them."  He  afterwards  studied  physics  at  Edinburgh 
and  upon  the  Continent,  and  I  have  been  informed  was 
enabled  to  pursue  his  travels  on  foot,  partly  by  demanding 
at  universities  to  enter  the  lists  as  a  disputant,  by  which, 
according  to  the  custom  of  many  of  them,  he  was  entitled 
to  the  premium  of  a  crown,  when,  luckily  for  him,  his  chal- 
lenge was  not  accepted  ;  so  that,  as  I  once  observed  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  he  disputed  his  passage  through  Europe.  He 
then  came  to  England,  and  was  employed  successively  in 
the  capacities  of  an  usher  to  an  academy,  a  corrector  of 
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the  press,  a  reviewer,  and  a  writer  for  a  newspaper.  He 
had  sagacity  enough  to  cultivate  assiduously  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  his  faculties  were  gradually  en- 
larged by  the  contemplation  of  such  a  model.  To  me  and 
many  others  it  appeared  that  he  studiously  copied  the 
manner  of  Johnson,  though  indeed  upon  a  smaller  scale. 
No  man  had  the  art  of  displaying  with  more  advantage,  as 
a  writer,  whatever  literary  acquisitions  he  made.  Nikil 
quod  tetigit  non  ornavit.  His  mind  resembled  a  fertile  but 
thin  soil.  There  was  a  quick  but  not  a  strong  vegetation 
of  whatever  chanced  to  be  thrown  upon  it.  No  deep  root 
could  be  struck.  The  oak  of  the  forest  did  not  grow 
there,  but  the  elegant  shrubbery  and  the  fragrant  parterre 
appeared  in  gay  succession.  It  has  been  generally  circu- 
lated and  believed  that  he  was  a  mere  fool  in  conversa- 
tion ;  but,  in  truth,  this  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  He 
has,  no  doubt,  a  more  than  common  share  of  that  hurry 
of  ideas  which  we  often  find  in  his  countrymen,  and  which 
sometimes  produces  a  laughable  confusion  in  expressing 
them.  He  was  very  much  what  the  French  call  un  etourdi, 
and,  from  vanity  and  an  eager  desire  of  being  conspicuous 
wherever  he  was,  he  frequently  talked  carelessly,  without 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  even  without  thought.  His 
person  was  short,  his  countenance  coarse  and  vulgar,  his 
deportment  that  of  a  scholar  awkwardly  affecting  the 
easy  gentleman.  .  .  .  He  affected  Johnson's  style  and  man- 
ner of  conversation,  and  when  he  had  uttered,  as  he  often 
would,  a  labored  sentence,  so  tumid  as  to  be  scarcely  in- 
telligible, would  ask  if  that  was  not  truly  Johnsonian ; 
yet  he  loved  not  Johnson,  but  rather  envied  him  for  his 
parts,  and  once  entreated  a  friend  to  desist  from  praising 
him,  "for  in  doing  so,"  said  he,  "you  harrow  up  my  very 
soul."  He  had  some  wit,  but  no  humor,  and  never  told  a 
story  but  he  spoiled  it. 

THE  WORKS  OF  GOLDSMITH. 

There  are  few  writers  for  whom  the  reader  feels  such 
personal  kindness  as  for  Oliver  Goldsmith.     The  fascinat- 
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ing  ease  and  simplicity  of  his  style;  the  benevolence  that 
beams  through  every  page ;  the  whimsical  yet  amiable 
views  of  human  life  and  human  nature;  the  mellow,  un- 
forced humor  blended  so  happily  with  good  feeling  and 
good-sense  throughout  his  writings  win  their  way  irresist- 
ibly to  the  affections  and  carry  the  author  with  them. 
While  writers  of  greater  pretensions  and  more  sounding 
names  are  suffered  to  lie  upon  our  shelves,  the  works  of 
Goldsmith  are  cherished  and  laid  in  our  bosoms.  We  do 
not  quote  them  with  ostentation,  but  they  mingle  with 
our  minds  ;  they  sweeten  our  tempers  and  harmonize  our 
thoughts;  they  put  us  in  good-humor  with  ourselves  and 
with  the  world,  and  in  doing  so  they  make  us  happier  and 
better  men. — WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

Prose. 

Enquiry  into  the  Present  State  of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe  ) 

TheBte )    ' 

The  Citizen  of  the  World 1760 

Life  of  Beau  Nash 1762 

History  of  England 176- 

Vicar  of  Wakefield 1766 

History  of  Rome 1768 

History  of  Greece 1774 

History  of  Animated  Nature  [left  unfinished] — 

Miscellaneous  Prefaces,  Criticisms,  etc — 

Poetical. 

The  Traveller 1764 

The  Deserted  Village 1769 

Retaliation 1774 

The  Haunch  of  Venison,  and  Miscellaneous  Poems — 

Dramatic. 

The  Good-natured  Man 1767 

She  Stoops  to  Conquer 1 773 

An  Oratorio — 

"THE  BEE." 

The  design  of  this  periodical,  like  Johnson's  "  Idler"  and 
Rambler,  was  taken  from  Addison's  Spectator,  the  extraor- 
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dinary  success  of  that  paper  inducing  many  to  attempt 
imitations  of  it.  Its  contents,  consisting  of  essays,  tales, 
discussions  of  the  topics  of  the  day,  were  the  work  of  Gold- 
smith alone.  But  the  abstract  nature  of  the  magazine, 
discarding,  as  it  did,  all  gossip  and  scandal,  and  that 
kind  of  news  which  alone  can  be  really  termed  popular — 
relating  to  the  immediate  interests  and  wants  of  man- 
kind— prevented  its  being  a  success,  and  only  a  few  num- 
bers were  ever  issued.  There  are,  however,  two  passages 
in  this  series  of  publications  which  are  of  great  interest: 
one  for  its  autobiographical  nature,  the  other  for  its  ex- 
quisite style  of  description — 

I.  A  Passage  of  Autobiographical  Interest  (No.  /). 

"  There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  more  whimsically  dismal  figure  in  nature 
than  a  man  of  real  modesty  who  assumes  an  air  of  impudence — 
who,  while  his  heart  beats  with  anxiety,  studies  ease  and  affects 
good-humor.  In  this  situation,  however,  a  periodical  writer  often 
finds  himself  upon  his  first  attempt  to  address  the  public  in  form. 
All  his  power  of  pleasing  is  damped  by  solicitude,  and  his  cheerful- 
ness dashed  with  apprehension.  Impressed  with  the  terrors  of  the 
tribunal  before  which  he  is  going  to  appear,  his  natural  humor  turns 
to  pertness,  and  for  real  wit  he  is  obliged  to  substitute  vivacity. 
His  first  publication  draws  a  crowd ;  they  part  dissatisfied ;  and  the 
author,  never  more  to  be  indulged  with  a  favorable  hearing,  is  left 
to  condemn  the  indelicacy  of  his  own  address  or  their  want  of  dis- 
cernment. For  my  part,  as  I  was  never  distinguished  for  address, 
and  have  often  even  blundered  in  making  my  bow,  such  bodings  as 
these  had  like  to  have  totally  repressed  my  ambition.  I  was  at  a 
loss  whether  to  give  the  public  specious  promises,  or  give  none; 
whether  to  be  merry  or  sad  on  this  solemn  occasion.  If  I  should 
decline  all  merit,  it  was  too  probable  the  hasty  reader  might  have 
taken  me  at  my  word.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  like  laborers  in  the 
magazine  trade,  I  had,  with  modest  impudence,  humbly  presumed 
to  promise  an  epitome  of  all  the  good  things  that  ever  were  said  or 
written,  this  might  have  disgusted  those  readers  I  most  desire  to 
please.  Had  I  been  merry,  I  might  have  been  censured  as  vastly 
low ;  and  had  I  been  sorrowful,  I  might  have  been  left  to  mourn  in 
solitude  and  silence ;  in  short,  whichever  way  I  turned,  nothing  pre- 
sented but  prospects  of  terror,  despair,  chandlers'  shops,  and  waste- 
paper." 
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II.  The  City  Night  Piece  (No.  7K). 

"The  clock  has  just  struck  two,  the  expiring  taper  rises  and  sinks 
in  the  socket,  the  watchman  forgets  the  hour  in  slumber,  the  labo- 
rious and  the  happy  are  at  rest,  and  nothing  wakes  but  meditation, 
guilt,  revelry,  and  despair.  The  drunkard  once  more  fills  the  de- 
stroying bowl,  the  robber  walks  his  midnight  round,  and  the  suicide 
lifts  his  guilty  arm  against  his  own  sacred  person. 

"  Let  me  no  longer  waste  the  night  over  the  page  of  antiquity  or 
the  sallies  of  contemporary  genius,  but  pursue  the  solitary  walk, 
where  Vanity,  ever  changing,  but  a  few  hours  past  walked  before 
me — where  she  kept  up  the  pageant,  and  now,  like  a  froward  child, 
seems  hushed  with  her  own  importunities. 

"  What  a  gloom  hangs  all  around  !  The  dying  lamp  feebly  emits 
a  yellow  gleam ;  no  sound  is  heard  but  of  the  chiming  clock  or  the 
distant  watch-dog.  All  the  bustle  of  human  pride  is  forgotten ;  an 
hour  like  this  may  well  display  the  emptiness  of  human  vanity. 

"There  will  come  a  time  when  this  temporary  solitude  may  be 
made  continual,  and  the  city  itself,  like  its  inhabitants,  fade  away, 
and  leave  a  desert  in  its  room. 

"  What  cities,  as  great  as  this,  have  once  triumphed  in  existence, 
had  their  victories  as  great,  joy  as  just  and  as  unbounded ;  and,  with 
short-sighted  presumption,  promised  themselves  immortality!  Pos- 
terity can  hardly  trace  the  situation  of  some ;  the  sorrowful  travel- 
ler wanders  over  the  awful  ruins  of  others ;  and,  as  he  beholds,  he 
learns  wisdom,  and  feels  the  transience  of  every  sublunary  posses- 
sion. '  Here,'  he  cries,  '  stood  their  citadel,  now  grown  over  with 
weeds;  there  their  senate-house,  but  now  the  haunt  of  every  nox- 
ious reptile ;  temples  and  theatres  stood  here,  now  only  an  undistin- 
guished heap  of  ruin.  They  are  fallen,  for  luxury  and  avarice  first 
made  them  feeble.  The  rewards  of  the  State  were  conferred  on 
amusing,  and  not  on  useful,  members  of  society.  Their  riches  and 
opulence  invited  the  invaders,  who,  though  at  first  repulsed,  re- 
turned again,  conquered  by  perseverance,  and  at  last  swept  the 
defendants  into  undistinguished  destruction.' " 

STUDY  OF  "THE  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD." 

Dr.  Johnson  gives  the  following  account  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  publication  of  this  novel :  "  I  re- 
ceived, one  morning,  a  message  from  poor  Goldsmith  that 
he  was  in  great  distress,  and,  as  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
come  to  me,  begging  that  I  would  come  to  him  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  sent  him  a  guinea,  and  promised  to  come  to 
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him  directly.  I  accordingly  went  as  soon  as  I  was  dressed, 
and  found  that  his  landlady  had  arrested  him  for  his  rent, 
at  which  he  was  in  a  violent  passion.  I  perceived  that  he 
had  already  changed  my  guinea,  and  had  got  a  bottle  of 
Madeira  and  a  glass  before  him.  I  put  the  cork  into  the 
bottle,  desired  he  would  be  calm,  and  began  to  talk  to  him 
of  the  means  by  which  he  might  be  extricated.  He  then 
told  me  he  had  a  novel  ready  for  the  press,  which  he  pro- 
duced to  me.  I  looked  into  it  and  saw  its  merits,  told 
the  landlady  I  should  soon  return,  and,  having  gone  to  a 
bookseller,  sold  it  for  sixty  pounds.  I  brought  Goldsmith 
the  money,  and  he  discharged  his  rent,  not  without  rating 
his  landlady  in  a  high  tone  for  having  used  him  so  ill." 
However,  the  bookseller  did  not  issue  the  tale  until  two 
years  afterwards — in  1766.  It  proved  to  be  a  popular  work, 
and  three  editions  were  published  within  six  months;  but 
its  total  disregard  by  literary  critics  has  been  especially 
noted  by  Mr.  Forster,  who,  after  a  careful  examination  of 
the  periodicals  of  the  time,  says  that  "  apart  from  bald 
recitals  of  the  plot,  not  a  word  was  said  in  the  way  of  crit- 
icism about  the  book,  either  in  praise  or  blame." 

CRITICISMS. 

With  that  sweet  story  of  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  he 
has  found  entry  into  every  castle  and  every  hamlet  in  Eu- 
rope. Not  one  of  us,  however  busy  and  hard,  but  once  or 
twice  in  our  lives  has  passed  an  evening  with  him  and  un- 
dergone the  charm  of  his  delightful  music. — GOETHE. 

The  admirable  ease  and  grace  of  the  narrative,  as  well 
as  the  pleasing  truth  with  which  the  principal  characters 
are  designed,  make  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  one  of  the 
most  delicious  morsels  of  fictitious  composition  on  which 
the  human  mind  was  ever  employed.  .  .  .  We  read  "The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield"  in  youth  and  in  age;  we  return  to  it 
again  and  again,  and  bless  the  memory  of  an  author  who 
contrives  so  well  to  reconcile  us  to  human  nature. — SIR 
WALTER  SCOTT. 

Look  ye  now,  for  one  moment,  at  the  deep  and  delicate 
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humor  of  Goldsmith.  How  at  his  touch  the  venial  infirm- 
ities and  vanity  of  this  good  Vicar  of  Wakefield  live  lov- 
ingly before  the  mind's  eye!  How  we  sympathize  with 
poor  Moses  in  that  deep  trade  of  his  for  the  green  spec- 
tacles !  How  all  our  good  wishes  for  aspiring  rusticity 
thrill  for  the  showman  who  would  let  his  bear  dance  only 
to  the  genteelest  tunes! — E.  P.  WHIPPLE. 

His  "Vicar  of  Wakefield"  has  charmed  all  Europe. — 
HAZLITT. 

We  are  obliged  to  confess  that  the  Vicar,  artless  and  de- 
lightful as  he  is,  is  an  inferior  brother  of  Parson  Adams, 
and  that  there  are  great  improbabilities  in  the  story.  But 
the  family  manners,  and  the  Flamboroughs,  and  Moses 
are  all  delicious,  and  the  style  of  writing  perfect. — LEIGH 
HUNT. 

His  "Vicar  of  Wakefield"  is  "a  prose  idyl,"  somewhat 
spoiled  by  phrases  too  rhetorical,  but  at  bottom  as  homely 
as  a  Flemish  picture.  Observe  in  Terburg's  or  Mieris's 
paintings  a  woman  at  market,  or  a  burgomaster  emptying 
his  long  glass  of  beer:  the  faces  are  vulgar,  the  ingenuous- 
ness is  comical,  the  cookery  occupies  the  place  of  honor, 
yet  these  good  folks  are  so  peaceful,  so  contented  with 
their  small,  ordinary  happiness,  that  we  envy  them.  The 
impression  left  by  Goldsmith's  book  is  pretty  much  the 
same.  The  excellent  Dr.  Primrose  is  a  country  clergyman, 
the  whole  of  whose  adventures  have  for  a  long  time  con- 
sisted in  "  migrations  from  the  blue  bed  to  the  brown." 
He  has  cousins,  "  even  to  the  fortieth  remove,"  who  come 
to  eat  his  dinner,  and  sometimes  to  borrow  a  pair  of  boots. 
His  wife,  who  has  all  the  education  of  the  time,  is  a  per- 
fect cook,  can  almost  read,  excels  in  pickling  and  preserv- 
ing, and  at  dinner  gives  a  history  of  every  dish.  His 
daughters  aspire  to  elegance,  and  even  "  make  a  wash  for 
the  face  over  the  fire."  His  son  Moses  gets  cheated  at  the 
fair,  and  sells  a  colt  for  a  gross  of  green  spectacles. — H.  A. 
TAINE. 

"  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  has  long  been  considered  one 
of  the  most  interesting  tales  in  our  language.  It  is  seldom 
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that  a  story  presenting  merely  a  picture  of  common  life 
and  a  detail  of  domestic  events  so  powerfully  affects  the 
reader.  The  irresistible  charm  this  novel  possesses  evinces 
how  much  may  be  done,  without  the  aid  of  extravagant 
incident,  to  excite  the  imagination  and  interest  the  feel- 
ings. Few  productions  of  the  kind  afford  greater  amuse- 
ment in  the  perusal,  and  still  fewer  inculcate  more  im- 
pressive lessons  of  morality.  Though  wit  and  humor 
abound  in  every  page,  yet  in  the  whole  volume  there  is 
not  one  thought  injurious  in  its  tendency,  nor  one  senti- 
ment that  can  offend  the  chastest  ear.  Its  language,  in  the 
words  of  an  elegant  writer,  is  what  "angels  might  have 
heard  and  virgins  told."  In  the  delineation  of  his  charac- 
ters, in  the  conduct  of  his  fable,  and  in  the  moral  of  the 
piece  the  genius  of  the  author  is  equally  conspicuous. 
The  hero  displays  with  unaffected  simplicity  the  most 
striking  virtues  that  can  adorn  social  life;  sincere  in  his 
professions,  humane  and  generous  in  his  disposition,  he  is 
himself  a  pattern  of  the  character  he  represents.  The 
other  personages  are  drawn  with  similar  discrimination. 
Each  is  distinguished  by  some  peculiar  feature,  and  the 
general  grouping  of  the  whole  has  this  particular  excel- 
lence— that  not  one  could  be  wanted  without  injuring  the 
unity  and  beauty  of  the  design.  The  drama  of  the  tale  is 
also  managed  with  equal  skill  and  effect.  There  are  no 
extravagant  incidents  and  no  forced  or  improbable  situa- 
tions ;  one  event  rises  out  of  another  in  the  same  easy  and 
natural  manner  as  flows  the  language  of  the  narration;  the 
interest  never  flags,  and  is  kept  up  to  the  last  by  the  ex- 
pedient of  concealing  the  real  character  of  Burchell.  But 
it  is  the  moral  of  the  work  which  entitles  the  author  to 
the  praise  of  supereminent  merit  in  this  species  of  writing. 
No  writer  has  arrived  more  successfully  at  the  great  ends 
of  a  moralist.  By  the  finest  examples  he  inculcates  the 
practice  of  benevolence,  patience  in  suffering,  and  reliance 
on  the  providence  of  God. — WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

"The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  considered  structurally,  fol- 
lows the  lines  of  the  Book  of  Job.     You  take  a  good  man, 
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overwhelm  him  with  successive  misfortunes,  show  the  pure 
flame  of  his  soul  burning  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness,  and 
then,  as  the  reward  of  his  patience  and  fortitude  and  sub- 
mission, restore  him  gradually  to  happiness  with  even  larger 
flocks  and  herds  than  before.  The  machinery  by  which  all 
this  is  brought  about  is,  in  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  the 
weak  part  of  the  story.  The  plot  is  full  of  wild  improba- 
bilities ;  in  fact,  the  expedients  by  which  all  the  members 
of  the  family  are  brought  together  and  made  happy  at 
the  same  time  are  nothing  short  of  desperate.  It  is  quite 
clear,  too,  that  the  author  does  not  know  what  to  make  of 
the  episode  of  Olivia  and  her  husband.  They  are  allowed 
to  drop  through ;  we  leave  him  playing  a  French  horn  at 
a  relation's  house,  while  she,  in  her  father's  home,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  unnoticed,  so  much  are  they  all  taken  up  with 
the  rejoicings  over  the  double  wedding.  It  is  very  prob- 
able that  when  Goldsmith  began  the  story  he  had  no  very 
definite  plot  concocted ;  and  that  it  was  only  when  the 
much-persecuted  Vicar  had  to  be  restored  to  happiness  that 
he  found  the  entanglements  surrounding  him,  and  had  to 
make  frantic  efforts  to  break  through  them.  But,  be  that 
as  it  may,  it  is  not  for  the  plot  that  people  now  read  "  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield ;"  it  is  not  the  intricacies  of  the  story 
that  have  made  it  the  delight  of  the  world.  Surely  human 
nature  must  be  very  much  the  same  when  this  simple  de- 
scription of  a  quiet  English  home  went  straight  to  the 
heart  of  nations  in  both  hemispheres.  And  the  wonder  is 
that  Goldsmith,  of  all  men,  should  have  produced  such  a 
perfect  picture  of  domestic  life.  What  had  his  own  life 
been  but  a  moving  about  between  garret  and  tavern,  be- 
tween bachelor's  lodgings  and  clubs  ?  Where  had  he 
seen  —  unless,  indeed,  he  looked  back  through  the  mist 
of  years  to  the  scenes  of  his  childhood  —  all  this  gentle 
movement  and  wise  blindness,  all  this  affection  and  con- 
sideration and  respect?  There  is  as  much  human  nature 
in  the  character  of  the  Vicar  alone  as  would  have  fur- 
nished  any  fifty  of  the  novels  of  that  day,  or  this.— 
WILLIAM  BLACK. 
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STUDY  OF  "THE  TRAVELLER." 

While  in  Switzerland  Goldsmith  had  sent  the  first  sketch 
of  this  poem  to  his  brother  Henry,  in  Ireland ;  since  that 
time  he  had  kept  it  by  him,  smoothing  and  polishing  its 
lines  with  the  greatest  care,  and  when  at  last  he  deemed 
it  ready  for  publication,  the  manuscript  was  put  in  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Johnson  for  revision.  Johnson  altered  sev- 
eral lines,  and  inserted  a  few  of  his  own,  at  the  same  time 
paving  the  way  for  its  public  reception  by  his  commenda- 
tion and  approval.  The  poem  was  ushered  into  the  world 
at  an  auspicious  moment  in  literary  affairs.  Professor  Mas- 
son  says :  "  There  was,  perhaps,  no  point  in  the  century 
when  the  British  Muse,  such  as  she  had  come  to  be,  was 
doing  less,  or  had  so  nearly  ceased  to  do  anything,  or  to 
have  any  good  opinion  of  herself,  as  precisely  about  the 
year  1764.  Young  was  dying;  Gray  was  recluse  and  in- 
dolent; Johnson  had  long  given  over  his  metrical  experi- 
mentations on  any  except  the  most  inconsiderable  scale ; 
Akenside,  Armstrong,  Smollett,  and  others  less  known,  had 
pretty  well  revealed  the  amount  of  their  worth  in  poetry ; 
and  Churchill,  after  his  ferocious  blaze  of  what  was  really 
rage  and  declamation  in  metre,  though  conventionally  it 
was  called  poetry,  was  prematurely  defunct.  Into  this  lull 
came  Goldsmith's  short  but  carefully  finished  poem."  Its 
publication  marked  a  crisis  in  Goldsmith's  literary  career; 
henceforth  he  was  regarded  as  the  leading  poet  of  his  time. 

Descriptive  Outline. — The  great  moral  object  of  "  The 
Traveller"  is  to  reconcile  man  with  his  lot.  The  poet 
maintains  that  happiness  is  equally  distributed  among 
mankind,  and  that  a  different  good,  either  furnished  by 
nature  or  provided  by  art,  renders  the  blessings  of  all  na- 
tions even.  In  pursuing  his  subject  he  takes  an  imaginary 
station  on  the  Alps,  and  passes  his  view  over  the  countries 
that  lie  spread  out  beneath  him,  noticing  those  only,  how- 
ever, through  which  the  author  had  personally  travelled. 
He  draws  a  picture  of  each  in  succession,  describing  from 
his  own  observation  their  scenery  and  manners.  He  enu- 
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merates  their  advantages,  and  contrasts  their  various  pur- 
suits— "  wealth,  commerce,  honor,  liberty,  content  " — show- 
ing that  each  favorite  object  when  attained  runs  into 
excess,  and  defeats  itself  by  bringing  with  it  its  own  pe- 
culiar evil.  He  proceeds  to  show  that  contentment  is 
more  frequently  to  be  found  in  a  meagre  mountain  soil 
and  stormy  region  than  in  a  genial  climate  and  luxuriant 
country;  for  labor  produces  competence,  and  custom  in- 
ures to  hardship,  while  ignorance  renders  the  rugged  peas- 
ant calm  and  cheerful  under  a  life  of  toil  and  deprivation. 
But  the  poet  makes  a  distinction  between  mere  content 
and  happiness.  If  the  wants  of  barren  states  are  few,  and 
their  wishes  limited,  their  enjoyments  are,  in  like  manner, 
circumscribed,  for  every  want  becomes  a  source  of  pleas- 
ure when  gratified.  Their  virtues  partake  also  a  similar 
dearth,  and  their  morals,  like  their  pleasures,  are  scanty, 
coarse,  and  low.  The  poet  comes  at  length  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  happiness  centres  in  the  mind — that  it  depends 
upon  ourselves,  and  is  equally  to  be  enjoyed  in  every 
country  and  under  every  government ;  for,  even  in  regions 
of  tyranny  and  terror,  where  unjust  laws  oppress  and  cruel 
tortures  are  inflicted,  these  evils  rarely  find  their  way  into- 
the  hallowed  seclusion  of  a  domestic  circle. — WASHINGTON 
IRVING. 

FAMOUS  QUOTATIONS. 

"  Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow." 

"And  drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain." 

44  But  where  to  find  that  happiest  spot  below, 
Who  can  direct,  when  all  pretend  to  know? 
The  shuddering  tenant  of  the  frigid  zone 
Boldly  proclaims  that  happiest  spot  his  own ; 
Extols  the  treasures  of  his  stormy  seas, 
And  his  long  nights  of  revelry  and  ease : 
The  naked  negro,  panting  at  the  line, 
Boasts  of  his  golden  sands  and  palmy  wine, 
Basks  in  the  glare,  or  stems  the  tepid  wave, 
And  thanks  his  gods  for  all  the  good  they  gave. 
Such  is  the  patriot's  boast,  where'er  we  roam. 
His  first,  best  country  ever  is  at  home." 
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"  Where  wild  Oswego  spreads  her  swamps  around, 
And  Niagara  stuns  with  thundering  sound." 

"  Cheerful  at  morn,  he  wakes  from  short  repose, 
Breasts  the  keen  air,  and  carols  as  he  goes." 

"  How  small,  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure, 
That  part  which  laws  or  kings  can  cause  or  cure." 

DR.  JOHNSON. 

CRITICISMS. 

Again  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  "The  Traveller"  and 
"  Deserted  Village  "  are  not  of  the  highest  or  subtlest  or- 
der of  poetry ;  yet  they  are  charming  of  their  kind,  and  as 
perfect  in  style  as  his  prose.  They  are  cabinets  of  ex- 
quisite workmanship,  which  will  outlast  hundreds  of  oracu- 
lar shrines  of  oak  ill  put  together. — LEIGH  HUNT. 

It  has  been  observed,  also,  that  Goldsmith  was  the  first 
to  introduce  into  English  poetry  sonorous  American,  or, 
rather,  Indian  names.  .  .  .  Another  characteristic  of  "  The 
Traveller  "  is  the  extraordinary  choiceness  and  conciseness 
of  the  diction,  which,  instead  of  suggesting  pedantry  or 
affectation,  betrays,  on  the  contrary,  nothing  but  a  delight- 
ful ease  and  grace.  The  English  people  are  very  fond  of 
good  English,  and  thus  it  is  that  couplets  from  "The  Trav- 
eller" and  "The  Deserted  Village"  have  come  into  the 
common  stock  of  our  language,  and  that,  sometimes,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  ideas  they  convey  as  through  their 
singular  precision  of  epithet  and  musical  sound. — WILLIAM 
BLACK. 

The  following  conversation  respecting  this  poem  took 
place  at  the  house  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  three  or  four 
years  after  Goldsmith's  death.  One  of  the  company  hav- 
ing remarked  that  "'The  Traveller'  had  brought  Gold- 
smith into  high  reputation,"  Mr.  Langton  replied,  "Yes, 
and  no  wonder;  there  is  not  one  bad  line  in  that  poem, 
not  one  of  Dryden's  careless  verses." 

Sir  Joshua.  "  I  was  glad  to  hear  Charles  Fox  say  it  was 
one  of  the  finest  poems  in  the  English  language." 

Langton.  "  Why  were  you  glad  ?  You  surely  had  no 
doubt  of  it  before." 
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Dr.  Johnson.  "  No  ;  the  merit  of  '  The  Traveller '  is  so 
well  established  that  Mr.  Fox's  praise  cannot  augment  it, 
nor  his  censure  diminish  it.  Goldsmith  was  a  man  who, 
whatever  he  wrote,  did  it  better  than  any  other  man  could 
do.  He  deserved  a  place  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and 

every  year  he  lived  would  have  deserved  it  better." 

« 

STUDY  OF  "THE  DESERTED  VILLAGE." 

Goldsmith  dedicated  his  finest  poem  to  Sir  Joshua  Reyn- 
olds, who  soon  after  painted  a  picture,  on  the  engraving 
of  which  was  placed  the  inscription:  "This  attempt  to  ex- 
press a  character  in  '  The  Deserted  Village '  is  dedicated  to 
Dr.  Goldsmith  by  his  sincere  friend  and  admirer,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds."  The  immediate  success  of  the  poem  was  very 
great,  and  five  editions  were  sold  at  once. 

Fundamental  Idea. — The  main  intention  of  the  poem  is 
to  contrast  agriculture  with  commerce,  and  to  maintain 
that  the  former  is  the  most  worthy  pursuit,  both  as  re- 
gards individual  happiness  and  national  prosperity.  He 
proceeds  to  show  that  commerce,  while  it  causes  an  influx 
of  wealth,  introduces  also  luxury  and  its  attendant  vices 
and  miseries.  He  dwells  with  pathos  on  the  effects  of 
those  lordly  fortunes  which  create  little  worlds  of  solitary 
magnificence  around  them,  swallowing  up  the  small  farms 
in  their  wide  and  useless  domains,  thus  throwing  an  air  of 
splendor  over  the  country,  while  in  fact  they  hedge  and 
wall  out  its  real  life  and  soul  —  its  hardy  peasantry. — 
WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

Analysis. — 

Description  of  Auburn  :  in  Prosperity,  1.  1-34 ;  Jn  Desolation,  1.  35-74. 

The  Poet's  Reflections  on  the  Change,  1.  75-136. 

Three  Poetical  Pictures :    The  Village   Preacher,  1.  137-192  ;  The  School- 

master,  1.  193-216;  The  Ale-house,  1.  217-250. 

The  Poet's  Preference  for  Rural  Simplicity  to  the  Pomp  of  Wealth,  1.  251-264. 
An  Exposition  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Peasant  Class  through  the  Encroach* 

ments  of  the  Wealthy,  1.  265-336. 
The  Forced  Migration  from  Auburn,  1.  337-385. 
An  Apostrophe  to  Luxury,  1.  386-395. 
The  Departure  of  the  Exiles.  1.  396-407. 
TW  Poet's  Farewell  to  Poetry,  1.  408-431. 
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FAMOUS  QUOTATIONS. 

44  Sweet  Auburn !  loveliest  village  of  the  plain !" 
*•  The  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind." 

••  A  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride, 
When  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  supplied." 

"A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear, 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year." 

"His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train, 
He  chid  their  wanderings,  but  relieved  their  pain ; 
The  long-remember'd  beggar  was  his  guest, 
Whose  beard  descending  swept  his  aged  breast ; 
The  ruin'd  spendthrift,  now  no  longer  proud, 
Claim'd  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claims  allow'd ; 
The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay, 
Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talk'd  the  night  away; 
Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
Shoulder'd  his  crutch,  and  show'd  how  fields  were  won.1* 

0  And  e'en  his  failings  lean'd  to  virtue's  side." 
"And  fools,  who  came  to  scoff,  remain'd  to  pray." 
"  For  e'en  though  vanquished,  he  could  argue  still." 

44  And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew, 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew." 

"  The  chest  contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay — 
A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day." 

Historical  and  Local  Foundation  of  the  Poem. — The  poem 
of 'The  Deserted  Village  "  took  its  origin  from  the  circum- 
stance of  General  Robert  Napier,  the  grandfather  of  the 
gentleman  who  now  lives  in  the  house,  within  half  a  mile 
of  Lissoy,  built  by  the  general,  having  purchased  an  ex- 
tensive tract  of  the  country  surrounding  Lissoy,  or  Au- 
burn; in  consequence  of  which  many  families,  here  called 
cottiers,  were  removed  to  make  room  for  the  intended  im- 
provements of  what  was  now  to  become  the  wide  domain  of 
a  rich  man,  warm  with  the  idea  of  changing  the  face  of  his 
new  acquisition,  and  were  forced,  "with  fainting  steps,"  to 
go  in  search  of  "torrid  tracts"  and  "distant  climes."  This 
fact  alone  might  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  seat  of  the 
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poem;  but  there  cannot  remain  a  doubt  in  any  unpreju- 
diced mind  when  the  following  are  added,  viz.,  that  the 
character  of  the  village  preacher — the  above-named  Henry, 
the  brother  of  the  poet — is  copied  from  nature.  He  is  de- 
scribed exactly  as  he  lived,  and  his  "  modest  mansion  "  as 
it  existed.  Burn,  the  name  of  the  village-master,  and  the 
site  of  his  school-house,  and  Catherine  Geraghty,  a  lonely 
widow — 

"  The  wretched  matron,  forced  in  age,  for  bread, 
To  strip  the  brook  with  mantling  cresses  spread  " — 

(and  to  this  day  the  brook  and  ditches  near  the  spot  where 
her  cabin  stood  abound  with  cresses),  still  remain  in  the 
memory  of  the  inhabitants,  and  Catherine's  children  live 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  pool,  the  busy  mill,  the  house 
where  "  nut-brown  draughts  inspired,"  are  still  visited  as 
the  poetic  scene ;  and  the  "  hawthorn  bush,"  growing  in 
an  open  space  in  front  of  the  house,  which  I  knew  to  have 
three  trunks,  is  now  reduced  to  one,  the  other  two  having 
been  cut,  from  time  to  time,  by  persons  carrying  pieces  of 
it  away  to  be  made  into  toys,  etc.,  in  honor  of  the  bard 
and  of  the  celebrity  of  his  poem.  All  these  contribute 
to  the  same  proof;  and  the  "decent  church,"  which  I  at- 
tended for  upwards  of  eighteen  years,  and  which  "  tops  the 
neighboring  hill,"  is  exactly  described  as  seen  from  Lissoy, 
the  residence  of  the  preacher. — DR.  STREAN. 

CRITICISMS. 

If  Goldsmith  had  never  written  anything  but  the  first 
two  or  three  chapters  of  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  or 
the  character  of  a  village  school-master,  they  would  have 
stamped  him  a  man  of  genius. — HAZLITT. 

Although  criticism  has  allotted  the  highest  rank  to 
"The  Traveller,"  there  is  no  doubt  that  "The  Deserted 
Village"  is  the  most  popular  and  favorite  poem  of  the 
two.  Perhaps  no  poetical  piece  of  equal  length  has  been 
more  universally  read  by  all  classes,  or  has  more  frequent- 
ly supplied  extracts  for  apt  quotation.  It  abounds  with 
couplets  and  single  lines,  so  simply  beautiful  in  sentiment, 
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so  musical  in  cadence,  and  so  perfect  in  expression  that 
the  ear  is  delighted  to  retain  them  for  their  melody,  the 
mind  treasures  them  for  their  truth,  while  their  tone  of 
tender  melancholy  indelibly  engraves  them  on  the  heart. 
The  characteristic  of  our  author's  poetry  is  a  prevailing 
simplicity,  which  conceals  all  the  artifices  of  versification ; 
but  it  is  not  confined  to  his  expression  alone,  for  it  per- 
vades every  feature  of  the  poem.  His  delineation  of  rural 
scenery,  his  village  portraits,  his  moral,  political,  and  clas- 
sical allusions,  while  marked  by  singular  fidelity,  chaste- 
ness,  and  elegance,  are  all  chiefly  distinguished  for  this 
pleasing  and  natural  character.  The  finishing  is  exqui- 
sitely delicate,  without  being  overwrought ;  and  with  the 
feelings  of  tenderness  and  melancholy  which  runs  through 
the  poem,  there  is  occasionally  mixed  up  a  slight  tincture 
of  pleasantry,  which  gives  an  additional  interest  to  the 
whole.  "The  Deserted  Village"  is  written  in  the  same 
style  and  measure  with  "The  Traveller,"  and  may  in  some 
degree  be  considered  a  suite  of  that  poem,  pursuing  some 
of  the  views  and  illustrating  in  their  results  some  of  the 
principles  there  laid  down.  But  the  poet  is  here  more  in- 
timately interested  in  his  subject.  The  case  is  taken  from 
his  own  experience,  the  scenery  drawn  from  his  own  home, 
and  the  application  especially  intended  for  his  own  coun- 
try.— WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

Goldsmith  wrote  in  a  pre-Wordsworthian  age,  when, 
even  in  the  realms  of  poetry,  a  primrose  was  not  much 
more  than  a  primrose ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether,  either 
before,  during,  or  since  Wordsworth's  time,  the  sentiment 
that  the  imagination  can  infuse  into  the  common  and 
familiar  things  around  us  ever  received  more  happy  ex- 
pression than  in  the  well-known  line, 

"  Sweet  as  the  primrose  peeps  beneath  the  thorn." 

No  one  has  as  yet  succeeded  in  defining  accurately  and 
concisely  what  poetry  is;  but  at  all  events  this  line  is 
surcharged  with  a  certain  quality  which  is  conspicuously 
absent  in  such  a  production  as  the  "  Essay  on  Man."  An- 
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other  similar  line  is  to  be  found  farther  on  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  distant  scenes  to  which  the  proscribed  people 
are  driven : 

"  Through  torrid  tracts  with  fainting  steps  they  go, 
Where  -wild  Altama  murmurs  to  their  woe." 

Indeed  the  pathetic  side  of  emigration  has  never  been  so 
powerfully  presented  to  us  as  in  this  poem.  And,  worst 
of  all,  in  this  imaginative  departure,  we  find  that  Poetry 
herself  is  leaving  our  shores.  She  is  now  to  try  her  voice 

"  On  Torno's  cliffs  or  Pamba  marca's  side ;" 

and  the  poet,  in  the  closing  lines  of  the  poem,  bids  her  a 
passionate  and  tender  farewell.  So  ends  this  graceful, 
melodious,  tender  poem,  the  position  of  which  in  English 
literature,  and  in  the  estimation  of  all  who  love  English 
literature,  has  not  been  disturbed  by  any  fluctuations  of 
literary  fashion.  We  may  give  more  attention  at  the  mo- 
ment to  the  new  experiments  of  the  poetic  method,  but 
we  return  only  with  renewed  gratitude  to  the  old  familiar 
strain,  not  the  least  merit  of  which  is  that  it  has  nothing 
about  it  of  foreign  tricks  or  graces.  In  English  literature 
there  is  nothing  more  thoroughly  English  than  these  writ- 
ings produced  by  an  Irishman.  And  whether  or  not  it 
was  Paddy  Byrne  and  Catherine  Geraghty  and  the  Lissoy 
ale-house  that  Goldsmith  had  in  his  mind  when  he  was 
writing  the  poem  is  not  of  much  consequence :  the  man- 
ner and  language  and  feeling  are  all  essentially  English; 
so  that  we  never  think  of  calling  Goldsmith  anything  but 
an  English  poet. — WILLIAM  BLACK. 

STUDY  OF  "RETALIATION." 

This  was  certainly  one  of  the  latest  of  Goldsmith's  com- 
positions, and  the  unfinished  line  that  ends  Reynolds's 
epitaph, 

"  By  flattery  unspoiled  . . ." 

is  traditionally  the  last  he  ever  wrote. 
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Origin  of  the  Poem. — It  was  upon  a  proposal  started  by 
Edmund  Burke  that  a  party  of  friends  who  had  dined  to- 
gether at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  and  my  house  should 
meet  at  the  St.  James's  Coffee-house ;  which  accordingly 
took  place,  and  was  occasionally  repeated  with  much  fes- 
tivity and  good-fellowship.  Dr.  Barnard,  Dean  of  Deny, 
a  very  amiable  and  old  friend  of  mine ;  Dr.  Douglas,  since 
bishop  of  Salisbury ;  Johnson,  David  Garrick,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  Edmund  and  Richard  Burke, 
Hickey,  with  two  or  three  others,  constituted  our  party. 
At  one  of  these  meetings  an  idea  was  suggested  of  extem- 
porary epitaphs  upon  the  parties  present;  pen  and  ink 
were  called  for,  and  Garrick,  off-hand,  wrote  an  epitaph 
with  a  good  deal  of  humor  upon  poor  Goldsmith,  who 
was  the  first  in  jest,  as  he  proved  to  be  in  reality,  that  we 
committed  to  the  grave.  The  dean  also  gave  him  an  epi- 
taph, and  Sir  Joshua  illuminated  the  dean's  verses  with  a 
sketch  of  his  bust  in  pen  and  ink,  inimitably  caricatured. 
Neither  Johnson  nor  Burke  wrote  anything ;  and  when  I 
perceived  Oliver  was  rather  sore,  and  seemed  to  watch  me 
with  that  kind  of  attention  which  indicated  his  expecta- 
tion of  something  in  the  same  kind  of  burlesque  with 
theirs,  I  thought  it  time  to  press  the  joke  no  farther,  and 
wrote  a  few  couplets  at  a  side-table,  which,  when  I  had 
finished,  and  was  called  upon  by  the  company  to  exhibit, 
Goldsmith,  with  much  agitation,  besought  me  to  spare 
him  ;  and  I  was  about  to  tear  them,  when  Johnson  wrested 
them  out  of  my  hand,  and  in  a  loud  voice  read  them  at 
the  table.  I  have  now  lost  all  recollection  of  them,  and, 
in  fact,  they  were  little  worth  remembering ;  but  as  they 
were  serious  and  complimentary,  the  effect  they  had  upon 
Goldsmith  was  the  more  pleasing  for  being  so  entirely  un- 
expected. The  concluding  line,  which  is  the  only  one  I 
can  call  to  mind,  was 

"  All  mourn  the  poet,  I  lament  the  man." 

This  I  recollect  because  he  repeated  it  several  times,  and 
seemed  much  gratified  by  it.    At  our  next  meeting  he  pro* 
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duced  his  epitaphs  as  they  stand  in  the  little  posthumous 
poem  above  mentioned;  and  this  was  the  last  time  he  ever 
enjoyed  the  company  of  his  friends. — Cumber  land  Memoirs. 
Descriptive  Outline. — The  poem  opens  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  an  imaginary  dinner  at  which  Garrick,  Burke,  Reyn- 
olds, Cumberland,  and  the  rest  of  the  company  above  men- 
tioned were  present.  The  four  lines, 

"  Here,  waiter,  more  wine,  let  me  sit  while  I'm  able, 
Till  all  my  companions  sink  under  the  table ; 
Then,  with  chaos  and  blunders  encircling  my  head, 
Let  me  ponder,  and  tell  what  I  think  of  the  dead," 

serve  to  introduce  his  series  of  epitaphs.     Of  these,  those 
on  David  Garrick,  Burke,  and  Reynolds  are  the  finest. 

STUDY  OF  "SHE  STOOPS  TO  CONQUER." 

The  plot  of  Goldsmith's  celebrated  comedy  is  founded 
upon  an  adventure  which  the  author  experienced  when  a 
boy.  While  on  his  way  home  from  the  boarding-school 
which  he  attended  at  Edgeworthstown, Goldsmith  arrived  at 
a  small  village  about  dusk,  and  inquired  for  the  best  house 
in  the  town,  whereupon  he  was  directed  to  the  house  of  a 
wealthy  gentleman  instead  of  to  an  inn.  The  owner  of  the 
mansion  was  a  friend  of  Goldsmith's  father,  and  detecting  at 
once  the  mistake  of  the  youth,  indulged  his  humor  by  per- 
mitting him  to  remain  in  his  delusion.  The  servants  were 
summoned  to  receive  orders,  and  the  gentleman  with  his 
family  were  invited  to  dine  with  young  Goldsmith,  who, 
conscious  of  the  guinea  in  his  pocket  which  had  been 
given  him  by  a  friend,  felt  at  liberty  to  treat  generously. 
He  remained  during  the  night,  in  the  belief  that  he  was  in 
a  public-house,  and  not  until  he  asked  for  his  bill  the  next 
morning  did  he  discover  that  he  had  been  the  guest  of  a 
private  family.  The  play  was  dedicated  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  Garrick  wrote  the  prologue.  It  was  acted  for  the  first 
time  March  15,  1773,  and  proved  a  great  success.  This 
comedy,  with  the  exception  of  Sheridan's  "  School  for 
Scandal,"  is  the  finest  dramatic  composition  of  the  John- 
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sonian  Age,  and  its  standard  popularity  is  illustrated  by 
the  brilliant  run  of  one  hundred  nights  which  it  sustained 
at  one  of  the  London  theatres  in  1869-1870. 

CRITICISMS. 

I  know  of  no  comedy  for  many  years  that  has  so  much 
exhilarated  an  audience ;  that  has  answered  so  much  the 
great  end  of  comedy,  making  an  audience  merry. — DR. 
JOHNSON. 

Dr.  Goldsmith  has  written  a  comedy — no,  it  is  the  low- 
est of  all  farces ;  it  is  not  the  subject  I  condemn,  though 
very  vulgar,  but  the  execution.  The  drift  tends  to  no 
moral,  no  edification  of  any  kind ;  the  situations,  however, 
are  well  imagined,  and  make  one  laugh  in  spite  of  the 
grossness  of  the  dialogue,  the  forced  witticisms,  and  total 
improbability  of  the  whole  plan  and  conduct.  But  what 
disgusts  me  most  is  that,  though  the  characters  are  very 
low  and  aim  at  low  humor,  not  one  of  them  says  a  sen- 
tence that  is  natural,  or  marks  any  character  at  all. — HOR- 
ACE WALPOLE.  [Quoted  for  its  absurdity.] 

Fashions  in  dramatic  literature  may  come  and  go,  but 
the  wholesome,  good-natured  fun  of  "  She  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer" is  as  capable  of  producing  a  hearty  laugh  now  as  it 
was  when  it  first  saw  the  light  in  Covent  Garden.  Tony 
Lumpkin  is  one  of  the  especial  favorites  of  the  theatre- 
going  public,  and  no  wonder;  with  all  the  young  cub's  gibes 
and  jeers,  his  impudence  and  grimaces,  one  has  a  sneaking 
love  for  the  scapegrace ;  we  laugh  with  him  rather  than  at 
him ;  how  can  we  fail  to  enjoy  those  malevolent  tricks  of 
his  when  he  so  obviously  enjoys  them  himself?  And 
Diggory — do  we  not  owe  an  eternal  debt  of  gratitude  to 
honest  Diggory  for  telling  us  about  Ould  Grouse  in  the 
gunroom,  that  immortal  joke  at  which  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  people  have  roared  with  laughter,  though  they 
never,  any  of  them,  could  tell  what  the  story  was  about  ? 
The  scene  in  which  the  old  squire  lectures  his  faithful 
attendants  on  their  manners  and  duties  is  one  of  the  truest 
bits  of  comedy  on  the  English  stage. — WILLIAM  BLACK. 
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IRVING'S  CHARACTERIZATION  OF  GOLDSMITH  AS  A 
WRITER. 

If  it  must  be  admitted  that  Goldsmith  had  no  talent  for 
oral  display,  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  in  the  solitude  of 
the  closet,  "when  he  argued  alone,"  he  was  almost  unri- 
valled. A  celebrated  critic  remarked  of  him  that  "  what- 
ever he  composed,  he  did  it  better  than  any  other  man 
could."  It  has  been  objected  to  the  moral  essays  of  Gold- 
smith that  they  present  life  under  a  gloomy  aspect,  and 
leave  an  impression  of  despondency  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  Whether  to  paint  life  as  it  is  be  a  fault  in  a  writer 
is  a  question  that  will  admit  of  considerable  dispute;  but 
it  will  not  be  denied  that  when  he  pictures  the  woes  and 
vanities  of  existence  he  only  repeats  the  lessons  of  expe- 
rience. It  ought  also  to  be  recollected  that  an  author's 
writings  are  generally  a  transcript  of  his  own  feelings.  If 
the  moral  productions  of  Goldsmith  are  sometimes  gloomy 
and  despondent,  we  should  take  into  account  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  written:  when  he  was  ob- 
scure and  friendless,  oppressed  with  want,  sick  of  the  past, 
and  almost  despairing  of  the  future.  The  language  of  his 
prose  works  in  general  is  admitted  to  be  a  model  of  per- 
fection. His  very  enemies  used  to  acknowledge  the  supe- 
riority of  his  taste  in  composition  and  the  unrivalled  ex- 
cellence of  his  style.  It  was  not  without  reason,  therefore, 
that  Johnson  at  one  time  exclaimed,  "  Where  is  there  now 
a  man  who  can  pen  an  essay  with  such  ease  and  elegance 
as  Goldsmith?" 

In  poetry  Goldsmith  confessedly  shines  with  great  lustre : 
but,  viewing  him  as  a  scholar,  it  is  surprising  how  little  of 
his  imagery  is  drawn  from  reminiscences  of  the  classics. 
His  verses  are  utterly  void  of  the  machinery  of  ancient 
polytheism,  and  scarcely  a  single  mythological  personage 
is  ever  invoked  by  him.  In  truth,  he  seems  to  have  had 
no  partiality  for  the  family  of  gods,  goddesses,  and  demi- 
gods, and  to  have  discarded  as  useless  the  whole  race  of 
fauns,  satyrs,  dryads,  and  hamadryads.  He  is  one  of  those 
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who  seek  to  please  chiefly  by  an  exhibition  of  Nature  in 
her  simplest  and  most  familiar  views.  From  these  he  se- 
lects his  objects  with  equal  taste  and  discretion,  and  in  no 
instance  does  he  ever  represent  what  would  excite  disgust 
or  cause  pain.  In  the  poetry  of  Goldsmith  there  is  noth- 
ing that  strikes  us  as  merely  ideal.  Everything  is  clear, 
distinct,  and  palpable.  His  very  imagery  is  tangible.  He 
draws  it  from  objects  that  act  at  once  upon  the  senses, 
and  the  reader  is  never  for  a  moment  at  a  loss  to  discover 
its  application.  It  is  this  that  makes  Goldsmith  so  easily 
understood  and  so  generally  admired.  His  poetical  land- 
scapes and  portraits  are  so  many  transcripts  from  living 
nature,  while  every  image,  every  thought,  and  every  senti- 
ment connected  with  them  have  a  corresponding  expres- 
sion of  unaffected  truth  and  simplicity.  .  .  .  The  character- 
istics of  Goldsmith's  poetry  are  ease,  softness,  and  beauty. 
He  can  be  commended  for  the  elegance  of  his  imagery,  the 
depth  of  his  pathos,  and  the  flow  of  his  numbers.  He  is 
uniformly  tender  and  impressive,  but  rarely  sublime. 
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CREAT  REVOLUTION  IN  POETRY.— COWPER,  BURNS,  WORDS- 
WORTH,  SCOTT,  BYRON. 

GROWTH    OF    THE    NOVEL.  — MARIA    EDGEWORTH,  SCOTT, 
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S.  T.  COLERIDGE. 

SCHOOL    OF    SCOTCH     PHILOSOPHERS  — T.    REID,    DUGALD 
STEWART,  DR.  T.  BROWN,  SIR  WILLIAM  HAMILTON. 

RISE    OF    THE    ART    SCHOOL    IN    POETRY.— JOHN    KEATS, 
WALTER  SAVAGE  LAN DOR. 


CHARACTERISTICS    OF   THE    AGE    OF    REVO- 

LUTION, 

WITH  HISTORICAL,  SCIENTIFIC,  AND  ART  NOTES. 
A.D.  1784-1837. 

That  same  spirit  of  revolution  which,  on  the  eve  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  manifested  itself  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  by 
convulsions  and  agitations  in  Politics  and  Philosophy,  produced 
in  Great  Britain  —  saved  from  all  excesses  by  political  and  re- 
ligious liberty  —  a  great  transformation  in  Literature.  "  It  was 
not  social  ideas,  as  in  France,  that  were  transformed,  nor  philo- 
sophical ideas,  as  in  Germany,  but  literary  ideas.  The  great  rising 
tide  of  the  modern  mind,  which  elsewhere  overturned  the  whole 
edifice  of  human  conditions  and  speculations,  succeeded  here 
only  at  first  in  changing  style  and  taste."  English  passion  and 
imagination,  which  had  been  dormant  for  over  a  century,  were 
revived,  classical  conventionality  was  thrown  aside,  and  there 
followed  a  magnificent  outburst  in  literature  only  paralleled  by 
that  of  the  Elizabethan  Age. 

English  Sovereigns,     j  <**»«  "L-  -l8a°- 
[House  of  Brunswick.]]  SfORGE  IV     182^1830. 

IV.,  1830-1837. 


GREAT    REVOLUTION    IN    POETRY.  —  COWPER,   BURNS, 
WORDSWORTH,  SCOTT,  BYRON. 


BY  the  poetic  revolution  is  meant  that  change 
in  the  tone  and  character  of  English  poetry  as 
manifested  in  a  comparison  of  the  works  of 
Pope  and  his  school  with  the  works  of  the  nine- 
teenth-century poets.  This  change  may  be  de- 
fined as  the  abandonment  of  poetry  which  strug- 
gled after  the  so-called  classical  correctness  by 
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of  the  great 
statesman, 
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brated Lord 
Chatham 
(1783-1801). 
His  parliamen- 
tary career  b«- 
ean  in  1781. 
He  was  made 
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Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer 
in  1 782,  and  the 
following  year 
was  placed  by 
George  III.  at 
the  head  of  his 
cabinet.     In 
1784  Gibbon 
wrote  from 
Lausanne,  "  A 
youth  of  five- 
and-twenty, 
who  raises  him- 
self to  the  gov- 
ernment of  an 
empire  by  the 
power  of  genius 
and  the  reputa- 
tion of  virtue  is 
not  less  glo- 
rious to  the 
country  than  to 
himself."    Pitt 
was  a  peace- 
minister,  a 
financier,  and  a 
prompter  of 
English  indus- 
try.    His  pa- 
triotism was  in- 
tense, but  he 
was  free  from 
English  preju- 
dice and  pas- 
sion.    On  the 
king's  refusal 
to  sanction  the 
bill  of  Catholic 
emancipation 
he  resigned  his 
office  in  1801. 
The  French 
victory  at  Aus- 
terlitz  is  said  to 
have  caused  his 
death  in  1806. 
His  last  words 
were  a  fitting 
conclusion  to 
so  patriotic  a 
life,  "My  coun- 
try I     How  I 
leave  my  coun- 
try!" 


Invention  of 
the  Hydraulic 
Press  by 
Bramah,  1786. 


conforming  to  arbitrary  rules  of  art,  ignored  ex- 
ternal nature,  despised  all  men  but  the  rich  and 
learned,  was  devoid  of  imagination  and  passion, 
and  dabbled  only  with  an  intellectual  theology ; 
for  a  poetry  which  substitutes  romantic  for  clas- 
sical sentiment  and  subject,  exalts  Nature  into 
a  living  being,  endowing  her  with  life  and  soul, 
embraces  humanity,  irrespective  of  class,  race, 
or  time,  swells  and  contracts  with  emotion  and 
feeling,  and  deals  with  a  personal  theology  of 
the  heart.  The  chief  causes  which  led  to  this 
transformation  are  to  be  found  in  the  (i)  relig- 
ious agitations  under  John  Wesley ;  (2)  study 
of  the  natural  poetry  of  Chaucer  and  the  Eliza- 
bethan writers,  and  of  Bishop  Percy's  collection 
of  the  old  English  and  Scotch  ballads ;  (3)  French 
Revolution  ;  (4)  introduction  of  transcendental- 
ism from  Germany  by  Coleridge.  Democratic 
and  philosophical  ideas  swept  from  the  Conti- 
nent into  Great  Britain,  and  uniting  with  native 
religious  and  romantic  ideas,  took  possession  of 
the  poets'  minds ;  whence  issued  a  natural  poe- 
try of  theology,  passion,  Nature,  and  universal 
man.  The  movement  began  distinctly  with  the 
publication  of  Cowper's  "Task  "  (1784),  but  had 
existed  in  an  undefined  and  vague  manner  in 
the  poetry  of  Thomson,  Gray,  Collins,  and  Gold- 
smith ;  while  it  culminated  under  Wordsworth, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  ended  with  Shelley. 
There  were  few  poets  of  the  age  who  did  not 
come  under  its  influence.  Thomas  Campbell's 
first  poem,  "The  Pleasures  of  Hope"  (1799), 
was  artificial  in  its  sentiment,  and  contained  oc- 
casional bombast  and  strained  metaphors ;  but 
his  later  lyrics  were  natural  expressions  of  high 
emotion,  and  were  scattered  with  fine  flashes  of 
imagination.  George  Crabbe's  excellent  descrip- 
tions of  rural  life  in  "  The  Village  "  (i  783),  "  The 
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Parish  Register"  (1807),  and  the  "Tales  of  the 
Hall"  (1819)  have  caused  him  to  be  ranked 
among  the  renovators  themselves ;  but  his  clas- 
sical style  has  also  procured  for  him  the  nick- 
name, "  a  Pope  in  worsted  stockings."  Robert 
Southey  went  back  to  distant  ages  and  remote 
races  for  his  poetic  themes  in  "  Joan  of  Arc," 
"  Thalaba,"  "  Madoc,"  "  The  Curse  of  Kehama," 
"  Wat  Tyler,"  and  "  Roderick,  the  Last  of  the 
Goths."  The  superficial  poet,  Thomas  Moore, 
wove  out  of  his  brilliant  fancy  "  Lalla  Rookh," 
a  romantic  tale  of  Persia  and  India.  Coleridge 
revealed  the  influence  of  Spenser  and  the  old 
English  ballad-writers  in  his  sweet  and  super- 
natural narratives,  "Christabel"  and  "The  An- 
cient Mariner."  Thomas  Hood's  "  Song  of  the 
Shirt"  and  "The  Bridge  of  Sighs"  have  never 
been  surpassed  for  their  tender  sympathy  and 
pathos;  and  his  larger  works,  "The  Plea  of 
the  Midsummer  Fairies"  and  "  Hero  and  Lean- 
der,"  reveal  most  careful  observation  of  nature ; 
while  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  one  of  the  great- 
est poets  of  the  age,  carried  the  new  poetic 
ideas  so  far  into  the  realms  of  metaphysics  as 
to  cause  himself  to  be  misunderstood  by  his 
contemporaries,  and  it  was  reserved  for  the  suc- 
ceeding age  to  detect  his  erroneous  philanthro- 
py and  Christian  tendencies.  But  while  the 
works  of  these  and  other  poets  reveal  the 
change  in  poetic  taste  and  sentiment,  the  lead- 
ers of  the  movement  were  the  five  representa- 
tive poets  of  the  age.  Cowper,  Burns,  Scott,  and 
Byron  were  the  prominent  reformers  ;  Words- 
worth was  the  Luther  of  the  reformation. 

William  Cowper. — Cowper  and  Burns  might 
be  called  precursors  of  the  revolution ;  for 
though  their  poetry  was  of  the  new  school,  it 
was  a  spontaneous  echo  of  their  lives  and  char- 
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Impeachment 
and  trial  of 
Warren  Hast- 
ings for  al- 
leged desola- 
tion of  the 
provinces  in 
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display  of  elo- 
quence by 
Burke,  who 
conducted  the 
impeachment, 
by  Sheridan, 
and  other  ora- 
tors.   Hastings 
was  acquitted, 
but  sentenced 
to  pay  the  costs 
of  the  defence, 
which  amount- 
ed to  over 
1350,000. 


Outbreak  of 
the  French 
Revolution, 
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Death  of  John 
Wesley,  179.. 


Sir  William 
Herschel  com- 
pleted his  re- 
flecting tele- 
scope, and  with 
it  discovered 
the  sixth  satel- 
lite of  Saturn, 
Aug.  18,  1789. 


acters,  without  any  special  code  or  system.  To 
the  poetical  descriptions  of  Nature  by  Thom- 
son, Gray,  Collins,  and  Goldsmith,  Cowper  add- 
ed personal  love.  "  He  speaks  of  the  love  of 
Nature  as  an  inextinguishable  thirst  in  man, 
and  bringing  his  religion  to  bear  on  it,  declares 
that  this  love  was  infused  by  God  into  man  at 
the  creation.  Therefore  now,  for  the  first  time 
in  English  poetry,  we  have  got  three  things  — 
Nature  studied  as  a  whole,  Nature  loved  for 
her  own  sake,  and  therefore  Nature  conceived 
as  a  distinct  subject  for  poetical  treatment." 
Thomson,  Gray,  Collins,  and  Goldsmith  had  in- 
troduced into  their  poetry  the  ignorant  rustic 
as  well  as  the  cultivated  metropolitan.  Cow- 
per did  more.  He  united  the  philosopher  and 
ploughman,  the  clergyman  and  the  cottager, 
the  man  of  science  and  the  musician,  the  poet 
and  the  peasant  —  all  men,  irrespective  of  caste, 
into  one  universal  brotherhood,  with  one  God 
as  the  common  Father.  "  International  union 
rose  before  him  like  a  dream  ;  he  thought  of  a 
higher  earth,  in  which  wars  and  hatreds  should 
cease,  and  each  nation  enjoy  the  other's  good. 
It  was  a  dream  partly  caused  by  the  results  of 
the  peaceful  and  commercial  administration  of 
Walpole,  but  it  was  like  many  other  dreams  in 
the  air.  It  was  a  vision  which  now,  for  the  first 
time,  came  into  English  poetry.  In  the  after- 
poets  it  becomes  a  noble  element  in  their  song  ; 
for  whenever  it  arose,  the  poet,  filled  with  faith 
and  hope  in  the  fortunes  of  mankind,  rushed 
into  noble  verse.  We  see  how  it  told  upon  our 
poetry,  and  told  religiously,  in  the  finest  expres- 
sion of  it,  in  the  '  Prometheus  Unbound  '  of 
Shelley  ;  but  the  note  here  struck  by  Cowper 
in  connection  with  the  idea  of  a  universal  man- 
kind has  never  ceased  to  echo  in  our  poetry." 
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Cowper  also  revived  that  personal  poetry  in  con- 
nection with  love  which  had  been  cultivated  in 
the  Elizabethan  Age  by  the  Petrarchean  poets, 
and  which  subsequently  culminated  in  Words- 
worth, Byron,  and  Shelley.  But  the  most  dis- 
tinctive contribution  made  by  Cowper  to  mod- 
ern poetry  was  his  introduction  of  Calvinism. 
"  It  has  deeply  influenced  it  ever  since.  And 
the  manner  in  which  it  worked  was  twofold. 
One  was  when  the  poet  accepted  it,  and  gave 
tragic  importance  to  his  life  by  it;  either  by 
yielding  to  it  in  heart-broken  humility,  as 
Cowper,  or  by  yielding  to  it  in  pride,  since  it 
marked  him  from  mankind,  as  Byron  did  ; 
and  in  both  these  men  the  emotions  it  roused 
were  creative  of  poetry.  The  other  mode  in 
which  it  bore  upon  the  poetic  -power  in  men 
was  in  the  hot  hatred,  the  fierce  emotion  of 
anger,  which  it  stirred  in  hearts  full  of  love  to 
men  ;  either  in  those  who,  like  Burns,  disbelieved 
in  it  as  having  anything  to  do  with  Christianity, 
or  in  those  who,  like  Shelley,  believed  that  it 
was  Christianity,  and  poured  out  all  the  passion 
of  their  hearts  against  it."  Thus,  with  Cowper, 
theology  began  to  be  an  important  element  in 
English  poetry,  and  has  so  continued  up  to  the 
present  day. 

Robert  Burns.  —  Poetry  of  Nature  and  of  man 
was  not  further  developed  by  Burns.  He  de- 
lineated Nature  like  Gray  and  Collins,  but  did 
not  treat  of  her  as  a  distinct  object  from  man  ; 
he  intensified  Cowper's  exaltation  of  the  lower 
classes,  but  his  conception  of  a  universal  broth- 
erhood was  restricted  by  his  strong  nationality. 
To  Burns  may  be  traced  the  beginning  of  mod- 
ern poetry  of  passion.  "  He  restored  passion 
to  our  poetry  —  it  had  not  belonged  to  it  since 
the  days  of  Elizabeth.  No  one  would  guess, 
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Efforts  of  Sir 
William  Rom- 
illy  to  improve 
the  English  pe- 
nal laws. 


Supremacy  at 
the  Kemble 
School  on  the 
stage.  The  star 
of  the  family 
was  John  Kem- 
ble. who  made 
his  first  appear- 
ance at  Drury 
Lane,  as  Ham- 
let, in  1 784.  He 
was  the  great- 
est tragedian 
of  the  age,  his 
best  characters 
being  Cato, 
Hamlet,  Lear, 
Coriolanus. 
Ill-health  led 
to  his  retire- 
ment from  the 
theatre  in  1817. 
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Union  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ire- 
land under  one 
Parliament, 
and  under  the 
name  of  "  The 
United  King- 
dom of  Great 
Britain,"  Jan- 
uary i,  1801. 


Introduction  of 
German  influ- 
ence into  Eng- 
land.    A  taste 
for  German  lit- 
erature was 
awakened  in 
intellectual  cir- 
cles.    Scott  be- 
gan his  literary 
career  with 
translations 
from  Burger, 
of  Goethe's 
"  Goetz  von 
Berlichingen  " 
(1799),  and  of 
numerous  Ger- 
man ballads. 
Coleridge   pro- 
duced excellent 
translations  of 
Schiller's  "Pic- 
colomini"  and 
"Wallenstein." 
De  Quincey 
made  German 
literature  and 
philosophy  his 
special  study, 
and  translated 
some  of  the 
works  of  Les- 
sing,  Richter, 
Kant,  Fichte, 
and  Schelling. 
German  influ- 
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who  began  to  read  our  poetic  literature  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Shakespeare,  how  rich  the 
veins  of  nature  and  emotion  had  been  in  our 
country.  He  might  read  through  the  whole  of 
our  poetry,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  songs 
and  sonnets,  down  to  Burns,  and  not  find  any 
poetry  which  could  truly  be  called  passionate. 
So,  when  the  fire  broke  out  again  in  Burns,  it 
was  like  a  new  revolution ;  men  were  swept 
back  to  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  and  heard  again, 
though  in  different  chords,  the  music  which  had 
then  enchanted  the  world.  And  since  his  time 
our  poetry  has  not  only  been  the  poetry  of  man 
and  of  Nature,  but  also  of  passion." 

William  Wordsworth.  [See  Germany:  Phil- 
osophical Revolution^ — The  poetic  revolution  be- 
gan in  1800,  when  Wordsworth,  in  the  preface 
to  the  second  edition  of  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads," 
published  his  theses  condemning  conventional 
language  and  classical  diction,  and  exalting  truth 
and  effect  above  ornament  and  show.  The  prin- 
ciples which  he  enunciated,  though  erroneous 
and  unpracticable  in  many  respects,  were  the 
first  public  protest  against  the  old  regime  of 
the  classicists  ;  his  theories,  though  derided  and 
ridiculed,  and  never  carried  out  by  any  poet — 
not  even  Wordsworth  himself — paved  the  way 
for  the  poetic  liberalism  which  followed ;  his 
ultra  anti-classicism,  though  one-sided  and  af- 
fected, was  necessary  to  extirpate  the  bigotry 
and  sectarianism  which  had  characterized  poet- 
ic taste  for  more  than  a  century.  Wordsworth 
was  peculiarly  fitted  by  the  circumstances  of 
his  life  for  the  part  which  he  acted.  A  brief  so- 
journ in  France  in  1791  had  inspired  him  with 
democratic  and  revolutionary  ideas  respecting 
man's  existence  and  destiny;  his  fellowship 
with  Coleridge  and  a  tour  in  Germany  had 
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brought  him  into  contact  with  the  pantheistic 
mysticism  of  Schelling  and  the  German  tran- 
scendentalists ;  while  the  poetry  of  his  prede- 
cessors, Cowper  and  Burns,  could  not  but  have 
exerted  a  greater  or  lesser  influence  over  him. 
He  was  the  philosopher  of  the  Revolution.  By 
him  poetry  of  man  and  of  Nature  was  brought 
to  its  highest  development.  Wordsworth  con- 
ceived Nature  not  only  as  distinct  from  man, 
but,  like  him,  possessed  of  life  and  soul.  "  To 
him,"  as  he  wrote,  "  Nature  took  a  living  form, 
and  became  the  life-giving  spirit  of  the  world. 
Day  by  day  she  built  up  the  universe;  it  was 
she  who,  from  her  own  vast  life,  gave  every- 
thing its  special  life — a  separate  soul  to  each. 
Each  had  from  Nature  not  only  its  own  dis- 
tinct soul  and  character,  but  also  its  own  dis- 
tinct work  to  do ;  the  elements  had  their  busi- 
ness, '  the  stars  had  tasks,  the  silent  heavens 
their  goings-on.'  And  not  only  had  each  sepa- 
rate thing  the  gift  of  a  soul  from  Nature,  but 
whenever  a  place,  such  as  a  lonely  dell  among 
the  hills,  had  a  special  beauty  and  character  of 
its  own,  it  was  its  by  reason  of  a  special  soul 
within  it,  of  a  more  manifold  soul  than  that 
which  dwelt  in  a  single  flower  or  stone.  The 
thought  was  still  further  varied  ;  and  the  larger 
divisions  of  the  world  of  Nature — the  whole  of 
the  sky,  the  whole  of  the  earth  and  of  the  sea 
—were  gifted  with  distinct  and  more  complex 
being.  And,  further  still,  the  moving  powers 
of  Nature,  the  wind  when  it  dances  over  wood 
and  hill,  tossing  trees  and  grass,  bearing  on  its 
bosom  the  seeds  of  earth,  becomes  the  'over- 
soul  '  of  the  things  it  touches,  adds  to  them  a 
new  pleasure  and  a  new  life — a  life  of  reckless 
sport  and  jollity.  Nor  is  this  all :  Nature  has 
her  own  personal  pleasures,  emotions,  thoughts, 
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ence  prevailed 
more  or  less 
over  the  revo- 
lutionary poeU 
after  Cowper 
and  Bums. 
Goethe  was 
Byron's  hero, 
and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  his 
model.    The 
transcendental 
philosophy  im- 
ported from 
Germany  in- 
fected the  poe- 
try of  Words- 
worth, Shelley, 
and  Coleridge. 
German  mode* 
of  thought  en- 
tered also  into 
English  criti- 
cism and  histo- 
ry, and  towards 
the  close  of  the 
age  into  philos- 
ophy.   In  1829, 
about  the  time 
at  which  he  be- 
gan his  labors, 
Thomas  Car- 
lyle  wrote  to 
Goethe,  "  You 
will  be  pleased 
to  hear  that  the 
knowledge  and 
appreciation  of 
foreign,  and 
especially  of 
German,  litera- 
ture spreads 
with  increasing 
rapidity  wher- 
ever the  Eng- 
lish tongue 
rules ;  so  that 
now  at  the  An- 
tipodes, in  New 
Holland  itself, 
the  wise  men 
of  your  country 
utter  their  wis- 
dom.    I  have 
lately  heard 
that  even  in 
Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  our 
two  English 
universities, 
hitherto  looked 
upon  as  the 
stopping-place 
of  our  peculiar 
insular  con- 
servatism, a 
movement  in 
such  thincs  has 
begun.     Your 
•Niebuhr' 
has  found  a 
clever  trans- 
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lator  at  Cam- 
bridge :  and  at 
Oxford  two  or 
three  Germans 
have  already 
enough  em- 
ployment in 
teaching  their 
language.   The 
new  light  may 
be  too  strong 
for  certain  eyes, 
yet  no  one  can 
doubt  the  hap- 
py conse- 
quences that 
shall  ulti- 
mately follow 
therefrom.   Let 
nations,  as  in- 
dividuals, only 
know  each  oth- 
er, and  mutual 
jealousy  will 
change  to  mut- 
ual helpfulness; 
and  instead  of 
natural  ene- 
mies, as  neigh- 
boring coun- 
tries too  often 
are,  we  shall 
all  be  natural 
friends." 


Introduction 
of  lithography 
into  England, 
1801. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

plans  such  as  we  might  have."  [Compare  Pope's 
"  Windsor  Forest,"  1.  7-42,  with  Wordsworth's 
poem  upon  the  "  Naming  of  Places  "  for  a  prac- 
tical illustration  of  the  difference  between  the 
poetic  conceptions  of  Nature  as  entertained 
by  the  leaders  of  the  Classical  and  Romantic 
Schools.]  Wordsworth  made  poetry  of  Man  phil- 
osophical and  democratic.  Human  Life  and  Des- 
tiny, man's  inner  being — his  mind,  conscience, 
soul,  and  its  relation  to  God — were  his  poetic 
themes ;  a  peddler,  a  parson,  uncouth  rustics, and 
simple  villagers  his  heroes.  In  his  eyes  wealth, 
rank,  and  education  were  subordinate  to  the 
rights  and  principles  of  humanity — ideas  which, 
in  France,  vented  themselves  in  a  great  social 
revolution.  "  In  England  the  fire  did  not  fall 
upon  the  State,  but  its  inspiration,  and  the  pas- 
sionate emotion  which  attended  it,  fell  upon  the 
poets ;  and  out  of  the  hearts  of  Coleridge  and 
Wordsworth  the  poetry  of  universal  man,  of 
freedom,  of  equal  rights,  of  infinite  promise,  of 
the  overthrow  of  tyranny,  leaped  full-grown  into 
a  manhood  which  has  never  endured  decay." 

[The  development  of  the  poetry  of  Theology, 
Passion,  Nature,  and  Universal  Man,  traced  in 
the  works  of  Cowper,  Burns,  and  Wordsworth, 
has  been  fully  treated  of  by  Rev.  Stopford  A. 
Brooke  in  his  "Theology  in  the  English  Po- 
ets," from  which  the  passages  quoted  above  are 
taken.] 

Walter  Scott. — In  1805,  five  years  after  the 
publication  of  Wordsworth's  theses,  appeared 
the  first  of  Scott's  romantic  poems,  "  The  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  which,  together  with  the 
half-dozen  succeeding  similar  epics,  completely 
revolutionized  public  taste.  Their  subjects,  tak- 
en from  mediaeval  romances  and  legends,  their 
vivid  descriptive  scenes,  their  quaint  moraliz- 
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ings  over  nature  and  human  sentiment,  and 
their  natural  melody,  stamped  them  as  belong- 
ing to  the  new  school,  which  now  for  the  first 
time  became  popular.  His  descriptions  of  Scot- 
tish scenery — lochs,  vales,  and  highlands — fas- 
cinated English  readers  by  their  clearness  and 
picturesqueness.  His  characters  were  taken  from 
the  romantic  past,  and  included  the  wild,  half- 
savage  mountaineer  and  outlaw,  as  well  as  the 
refined  and  chivalrous  courtier.  To  the  theo- 
logical, philosophical,  and  democratic  poetry  of 
man  developed  by  Cowper  and  Wordsworth, 
Scott  added  the  historical  element.  One  of 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  modern  Eng- 
lish mind,  and  one  resulting  from  the  revolution 
under  consideration,  is  the  appreciation  of  the 
ideals  and  sentiments  of  past  ages.  Indeed  the 
effort  to  represent  faithfully  past  civilizations 
became  almost  a  mania  throughout  Europe ;  it 
was  poetically  exhibited  in  Germany  by  Goethe 
and  Schiller,  in  France  by  Victor  Hugo,  in  Eng- 
land by  Southey,  Moore,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
with  whom  it  culminated.  Scott  broke  down 
the  barriers  of  time  in  the  poetical  conception 
of  Universal  Man. 

Lord  Byron.  —  The  first  cantos  of  "  Childe 
Harold,"  published  in  1812,  announced  to  the 
world  the  advent  of  a  poetic  revolutionist  of 
the  most  extreme  type.  Byron  represented  the 
restlessness,  misanthropy,  and  scepticism  of  the 
age.  He  belonged  to  the  new  school  from  force 
of  circumstances  rather  than  inclination.  Ma- 
caulay,  in  his  essay  on  Lord  Byron,  has  defined 
his  peculiar  position  in  the  poetic  movement : 
"  During  the  twenty  years  which  followed  the 
death  of  Cowper,  the  revolution  in  English  po- 
etry was  fully  consummated.  None  of  the  writ- 
ers of  this  period,  not  even  Sir  Walter  Scott, 


Naval  victories 
under  Lord 
Nelson:  the 
battle  of  the 
Nile,  1798  (cel- 
ebrated in  the 
well-known 
poem  "Casa- 
blanca ") :  at 
Copenhagen, 
1801 ;  and  off 
Cape  Trafal- 
gar, 1 805,  mem- 
orable for  the 
words  "  Eng- 
land expects 
every  man  to 
do  his  duty," 
addressed  to 
the  fleet  on 
going  into  ac- 
tion, and  for 
the  death  of 
the  admiral 


Formation  of 
the  Society  of 
Painters  in 
Water-colors, 
1805. 


Foundation  of 
the  science  of 
chemistry. 
Priestley  (1733- 
18114)  discover- 
ed oxygen  and 
many  new  sub- 
stances. 
Cavendish 
(1731-1810)  dis- 
covered the 
composition  of 
water  and  of 
nitric  acid. 
Dillon  pro- 
duced his 
Atomic  The- 
ory, 1808. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


Abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  in 
the  British  do- 
minions 1807. 
The  question 
had  been  kept 
in  agitation  tor 
twenty  years  by 
Wilberforce, 
Pitt,  Fox, 
Ciarltson,  and 
others. 


Commence- 
ment of  the 
English  Psy- 
chological 
School  with 
David  Hartley, 
who  was  the 
first  to  attempt 
to  explain  psy- 
chological phe- 
nomena on 
physiological 
principles. 
This  philo- 


contributed  so  much  to  the  consummation  as 
Lord  Byron ;  yet  Lord  Byron  contributed  to  it 
unwillingly,  and  with  constant  self-reproach  and 
shame.  All  his  tastes  and  inclinations  led  him 
to  take  part  with  the  school  of  poetry  which 
was  going  out,  against  the  school  which  was 
coming  in.  ...  He  belonged  half  to  the  old  and 
half  to  the  new  school  of  poetry.  His  personal 
taste  led  him  to  the  former,  his  thirst  of  praise 
to  the  latter;  his  talents  were  equally  suited 
to  both.  His  fame  was  a  common  ground  on 
which  the  zealots  of  both  sides  (Gifford,  for  ex- 
ample, and  Shelley)  might  meet.  He  was  the 
representative,  not  of  either  literary  party,  but 
of  both  at  once,  and  of  their  conflict,  and  of  the 
victory  by  which  that  conflict  was  terminated. 
His  poetry  fills  and  measures  the  whole  of  the 
vast  interval  through  which  our  literature  has 
moved  since  the  time  of  Johnson.  It  touches 
the  '  Essay  on  Man '  at  the  one  extremity  and 
the  '  Excursion '  at  the  other." 


GROWTH  OF  THE  NOVEL. — MARIA  EDGEWORTH,  SCOTT, 

BULWER-LYTTON. 

As  the  English  drama  declined,  the  novel 
arose  to  take  its  place  as  the  reflector  of  con- 
temporary manners  and  customs.  In  the  di- 
dactic novel  "Caleb  Williams"  (1794),  William 
Godwin  portrayed  the  social  miseries  of  the 
time,  arising  from  legal  deficiency  and  injustice. 
Domestic  life  and  character  were  set  forth  in 
Mrs.  Opie's  stories  and  the  popular  novels  of 
Jane  Austen.  The  principal  works  of  the  lat- 
ter were  "  Sense  and  Sensibility,"  "  Pride  and 
Prejudice,"  "  Mansfield  Park,"  and  "  Emma," 
and  the  talent  displayed  in  them  gained  the 
appreciation  and  admiration  of  Scott,  who  said 
j  of  their  author:  "That  young  lady  had  a  talent 


sophical  school 
— generally  as- 
sociated with 
Utilitarianism 
in  Morals  and 
Politics  -num- 
bered among 
its  adherents 
James  Mill, 
and  was  con- 
tinued in  the 
Victorian  Age 
by  John  Stuart 
Mill.  Bain  and 
Herbert  Spen- 
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for  describing  the  involvements,  feelings,  and 
characters  of  ordinary  life  which  is  to  me  the 
most  wonderful  I  have  ever  met  with."  Mary 
Russell  Mitford  depicted  rural  life  in  her  de- 
lightful novel,  "  Our  Village."  Mrs.  Trollope, 
Mrs.  Gore,  Miss  Ferrier,  Mrs.  Ann  Radcliffe, 
and  Mrs.  Shelley,  the  wife  of  the  poet  and  au- 
thor of  the  powerful  tale  of  "  Frankenstein," 
attained  considerable  popularity  as  writers  of 
fiction.  But  the  greatest  female  novelist  of  the 
age  was  Maria  Edgeworth  (1767-1849).  Her 
Irish  novels,  "  Castle  Rackrent,"  abounding  in 
fine  sketches  of  national  life  and  manners ;  "  Pa- 
tronage" (1814),  setting  forth  the  evils  arising 
from  dependence  on  the  great ;  and  "  The  Ab- 
sentee," are  said  to  have  suggested  to  Scott 
the  idea  of  writing  the  Waverley  Novels  in  the 
attempt  to  celebrate  the  scenery  and  customs 
of  his  own  country.  She  also  produced  numer- 
ous educational  stories  and  moral  tales  which 
are  perused  with  delight  by  juvenile  readers  at 
the  present  day.  The  wonderful  popularity  of 
prose  fiction,  which  has  constituted  so  promi- 
nent a  feature  of  English  literature  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  began  in  1814  with  the  publica- 
tion of  Walter  Scott's  "  Waverley,"  the  first  of 
the  famous  series  of  novels  by  that  name,  which 
for  nearly  twenty  years  held  the  reading  public 
in  suspense  and  admiration.  His  successor  in 
popularity  and  literary  genius  was  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer-Lytton  (1805-1873);  and  almost  simul- 
taneously with  Scott's  last  powerful  novel,  "  The 
Fair  Maid  of  Perth,"  appeared  Lytton's  first 
great  work,  "  Pelham ;  or,  the  Adventures  of  a 
Gentleman."  Then  followed  in  rapid  succession 
his  romantic,  classical,  and  historical  novels, 
which  are  now  read  and  highly  esteemed,  not 
alone  by  English-speaking  people,  but  through 
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Appearance  of 
the  first  passen 
ger  steamboat 
on  the  Clyde  in 
1811.     Steam- 
boats multi- 
plied rapidly. 
Francis  Jeffrey 
made  the  fol- 
lowing com- 
ment on  one 
appearing  on 
Loch  Lomond 
in  1818:  "It  is 
a  new  experi- 
ment for  the 
temptation  of 
tourists    It  cir- 
cumnavigates 
the  whole  lake 
every  day  in 
about  ten 
hours ;  and  it 
was  certainly 
very  strange 
and  striking  to 
hear  and  see  it 
hissing  and 
roaring  past 
the  headlands 
of  our  little 
bay,  foaming 
and  spouting 
like  an  angry 
whale ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  I 
think  it  rather 
vulgarizes  the 
scene  too 
much,  and  I 
am  glad  that 
it  is  found  not 
to  answer, 
and  is  to  be 
dropped  next 
year." 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


Foundation  of 
Political  Utili- 
tarianism by 
Jeremy  Ben- 
tham  (1748- 
1832).     Other 
famous  Politi- 
cal Economists 
of  the  age  were 
Robert  Mal- 
thus  (1766- 
1834),  David 


translations  in  France,  Germany,  and  all  the 
countries  of  Europe — even  the  remote  parts  of 
Hungary.  Those  belonging  to  this  age  are, 
"The  Disowned"  (1828),  "Devereux"  (1829), 
"  Paul  Clifford  "  (1830),  "  Eugene  Aram  "  (1832), 
"Godolphin"  (1833),  "The  Last  Days  of  Pom- 
peii"  (1834),  "Rienzi"  (1835),  "Leila;  or,  the 
Siege  of  Granada"  (1835),  "  Ernest  Maltravers" 
( 1 837),  and  its  sequel,  "  Alice ;  or,  the  Mysteries  " 
(1838). 


PROGRESS  IN  THE   SCIENCE   OF  PHILOSOPHICAL  AND 
POLITICAL  HISTORY. — HENRY  HALLAM. 


Ricardo  (1772- 
1823),  and 
James  Mill 
(1773-1836),  fa- 
ther of  John 
Stuart  Mill. 


Printing-ma- 
chines brought 
into  use.     The 
first  newspa- 
per printed  by 
cylinders  and 
by  steam  was 
The  Times  of 
November  28, 
1814.    This  in- 
vention, to- 
gether with 
that  of  the  pa- 
per-machine, 
led  to  a  won- 
derful increase 
in  journalism 
and  in  the  cir- 
culation of  lit- 
erary works. 


The  new  interest  in  past  civilizations  and 
peoples  which  arose  in  England  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  and  manifested 
itself  in  the  historical  poetry  and  novels  of 
Southey,  Scott,  and  Bulwer-Lytton,  led  to  a 
great  advancement  in  the  science  of  history. 
Stimulated  by  German  example  and  influence, 
historical  research  was  entered  upon  with  zeal 
and  industry.  Niebuhr's  "Roman  History" 
(1811)  taught  scholars  how  to  collect,  discuss, 
and  extricate  the  truth  from  the  mass  of  for- 
mer material  and  records ;  while  prejudices 
and  favorite  theories  which  had  more  or  less 
marred  the  works  of  the  historians  of  the  pre- 
ceding age  were  not  permitted  by  writers,  for 
the  most  part,  to  bias  their  judgment  nor  hin- 
der a  fair  presentation  of  facts.  The  first  im- 
partial English  historian  was  Henry  Hallam 
(1778-1859).  His  three  great  works  were 
"View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  (1818),  "Constitutional  History  of 
England"  (1827),  and  "Introduction  to  the 
Literature  of  Europe"  (1837-1839).  Though  a 
Whig  in  politics,  Hallam  preserved  an  aston- 
isrJng  calmness  and  impartiality  in  his  "  Eng- 
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lish  History."  "  He  sums  up  with  a  calm, 
steady  impartiality,"  says  Macaulay,  "  turning 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  glossing 
over  nothing,  exaggerating  nothing,  while  the 
advocates  on  both  sides  are  alternately  biting 
their  lips  to  hear  their  conflicting  misstate- 
ments  and  sophisms  exposed.  On  a  general 
survey  we  do  not  scruple  to  pronounce  the 
'Constitutional  History'  the  most  impartial 
book  that  we  have  ever  read."  In  contrast  to 
this  work  was  the  "English  History"  of  Dr. 
Lingard,  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  dur- 
ing the  years  1819-1825,  and  which  is  colored 
throughout  with  the  prejudices  of  the  author. 
Other  important  historical  productions  of  the 
age  were  the  "  Histories  of  Greece,"  by  W.  Mit- 
ford  and  Bishop  Thirwall,  Milman's  "  History  of 
the  Jews,"  Tytler's  "History  of  Scotland,"  and 
Thomas  Carlyle's  "  French  Revolution,"  which 
has  been  pronounced  "  a  grand  prose  epic." 


Establishment 
of  the  first  Loo- 
don  savings- 
bank,  1816. 


Elgin  Marbles 
purchased  by 
the  British 
Government 
for  /3  5,000  in 
1816.     They 
had  been  col- 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CELEBRATED  BRITISH  JOURNALS — 
REVIEWS:  EDINBURGH,  THE  QUARTERLY,  WESTMIN- 
STER. MAGAZINES  :  BLACKWOO&S,  LONDON,  FRASEFS. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  Eng- 
lish literature  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
one  expressive  of  the  intellectual  activity  of 
the  people  and  of  their  interest  in  political,  so- 
cial, and  literary  questions,  is  the  abundance 
and  excellence  of  magazines  and  reviews  in  cir- 
culation. Periodical  literature  in  the  preceding 
century  was  dull  and  stupid,  and  the  contribu- 
tors to  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine  and  the  Quar- 
terly Reviews  of  that  time  were,  for  the  most 
part,  one-horse  scribblers,  whose  insipid  articles 
would  not  be  tolerated  by  any  class  of  readers 
at  the  present  day.  But  in  1802  a  literary  en- 
terprise was  undertaken  by  a  small  party  of 


lected  from  the 
Parthenon  by 
the  Earl  of 
Elgin,  while 
ambassador  to 
Constantino- 
ple, and  are 
now  on  exhibi- 
tion in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum — 
"  the  finest  ex- 
tant examples 
ofGreek  sculpt- 
ure when  at  its 
greatest  perfec- 
tion— the 
sculpture  of  the 
time  of  Per- 
icles, executed 
by  Phidias,  or 
by  his  scholars, 
under  hi*  im- 
mediate super* 
intendence. 
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English  sculpt- 
ure under  clas- 
sical influence. 
Flaxman,  Nol- 
lekens.  and 
Chantrey  were 
the  most  emi- 
nent sculptors 
of  the  age. 
The  last  two 
excelled  chiefly 
in  portrait- 
sculpture 
Chantrey's 
principal  works 
were  the  stat- 
ues of  William 
Pitt  and  of 
Canning,  the 
bust  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott, 
and  a  statue  of 
George  Wash- 
ington in  the 
State-house  at 
lioston. 


Diffusion  of 
scientific 
knowledge  by 
the  popular 
lectures  of  Sir 
Humphrey 
Davy  at  the 
Royal  Institu- 
tion. 


young  lawyers  at  Edinburgh  which  led  to  a 
complete  revolution  in  journalism.  This  was 
the  establishment  of  the  famous  Edinburgh  Re- 
view. Of  its  origin  Sydney  Smith  has  given  an 
account :  how  Jeffrey,  Murray,  and  himself, "  one 
day,  happened  to  meet  in  the  eighth  or  ninth 
story  or  flat  in  Buccleugh  Place,  the  elevated 
residence  of  the  then  Mr.  Jeffrey.  I  proposed 
that  we  should  set  up  a  Review;  this  was  ac- 
ceded to  with  acclamation.  I  was  appointed 
editor,  and  remained  long  enough  in  Edin- 
burgh to  edit  the  first  number  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review.  The  motto  I  proposed  for  the 
Review  was 

" '  Tenui  musam  meditamur  avena :' 
" '  We  cultivate  literature  upon  a  little  oatmeal.' 

But  this  was  too  near  the  truth  to  be  admitted, 
and  so  we  took  our  present  grave  motto  from 
Publius  Syrus,  of  whom  none  of  us  had,  I  am 
sure,  ever  read  a  single  line."  The  Review  was 
edited  from  1803  to  1809  by  Francis  Jeffrey, 
under  whose  skilful  management  it  at  once  at- 
tained great  celebrity.  Its  boldness  and  au- 
dacity in  literary  criticism,  its  able  discussions 
of  all  matters  relating  to  politics,  religion,  and 
life,  and  the  literary  splendor  of  its  articles,  con- 
tributed by  the  most  accomplished  writers  of 
the  age,  exalted  it  above  all  former  journals, 
and  secured  for  it  a  success  which  gave  a  pow- 
erful impulse  to  periodical  literature.  The  Ed- 
inburgh fiercely  advocated  liberal  opinions  and 
revived  Pitt's  policy  of  constitutional  and  ad- 
ministrative progress.  To  counteract  its  polit- 
ical influence  the  Quarterly  Review  was  started 
in  1809,  under  the  editorship  of  William  Gifford, 
a  less  tolerant  and  discriminating  critic  than 
Jeffrey.  Between  these  rival  periodicals  a  war- 
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fare  existed  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  the 
public  was  divided  in  its  sympathy  with  the 
two  parties.  Some  of  the  greatest  minds  of 
the  age  ranged  themselves,  according  to  their 
political  and  religious  opinions,  on  either  side. 
The  Edinburgh  reviewers  numbered  among 
their  ranks  Sydney  Smith,  Lord  Brougham, 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Hazlitt,  Macaulay,  Hal- 
lam,  and  Carlyle ;  while  the  Quarterly  was  up- 
held by  John  Gibson  Lockhart — for  many  years 
its  editor — Sir  Walter  Scott,  Robert  Southey, 
Canning,  and  Croker.  Magazines  and  reviews 
rtow  increased  rapidly  in  numbers.  Scarcely  a 
man  of  literary  genius  but  contributed  to  one 
or  more  periodicals.  In  the  famous  Black- 
wood's  Magazine,  founded  in  1817,  and  Tory  in 
its  political  sentiments,  appeared  the  popular 
"  Noctes  Ambrosianae,"  and  the  pathetic  tales 
of  John  Wilson  (Christopher  North).  In  the 
Whig  magazine,  the  London,  were  first  pub- 
lished Charles  Lamb's  "  Essays  of  Elia,"  De 
Quincey's  "Confessions  of  an  Opium-eater," 
Hazlitt's  "Table-talk,"  and  other  essays,  and 
many  of  the  prose  works  of  Thomas  Hood, 
Coleridge,  Talfourd,  Hartley,  and  Bowring. 
Thomas  Carlyle's  "  Sartor  Resartus  "  came  out 
in  Frasers  Magazine.  Among  other  influential 
periodicals  which  sprang  up  in  this  age  was  the 
Westminster  Review,  established  by  the  Radical 
party  in  1824,  under  the  editorship  of  Jeremy 
Bentham.  All  these  journals  did  much  to  raise 
the  standard  of  public  intelligence  and  to  ele- 
vate the  tone  of  popular  literature ;  but  being 
political  as  well  as  literary  in  character,  their 
estimates  of  authors'  merits  were  too  often 
rendered  injudicious  and  unreasonable  through 
partisanship.  "The  critics,  being  politicians, 
were  prone  to  decide  upon  the  excellence  of  a 


Government 
expedition  sent 
to  explore  the 
Arctic  regions, 
in  the  hope  of 
discovering  the 
North-west 
Passage. 


Foundation  of 
a  National  Gal- 
jery  of  Paint- 
ing, 1824. 
Benjamin 
West,  the 
American 
painter,  was 
President  of 
the  Royal 
Academy  from 
the  death  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reyn- 
olds, in  1792, 
to  his  own 
death,  in  i8*x 
He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Sir 
Thomas  Law- 
rence, who  at- 
tained greater 
popularity  as  a 
portrait- painter 
than  any  artist 
since  Vandyck: 
owed  his  suc- 
cess chiefly  to 
the  skilful  flat- 
tery of  his  fe- 
male portraits. 
Other  promi- 
nent painter* 
of  the  age  were 
Raeburn.  who 
surpassed  Law- 
rence in  male 
portraits; 
Fusel  i,  whose 
greatest  work 
was  a  Milton 
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trail  ve  of  the 
poet's  works ; 
Haydon,  the 
teacher  of  East- 
lake,  Lance, 
and  Landseer ; 
and  Sir  David 
Wilkie,  who 
made  a  new 
departure  in 
English  art  by 
depicting  the 
rural  life  of 
peasants  and 
yeomen  with 
artistic  skill, 
and  with  no 
intention  of 
moralizing  like 
Hogarth.    The 
most  celebrat- 
ed of  his  works 
are  The  Cot- 
ter's Saturday 
Night  and 
Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  escap- 
ing from  Loch 
Leven. 


Joseph  Tur- 
ner, the  most 
distinguished 
landscape- 
painter  of  the 
English  school, 
produced  many 
of  his  works  in 
this  age.     The 
Crossing  of  the 
Brook  was  ex- 
hibited in  1815, 
Richmond  Hill 
in  1819,  Garden 
of  the  Hesper- 
ides  in  1816, 
etc. 


poet's  images  or  a  rhetorician's  style  by  the 
opinion  he  entertained  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  the 
French  Revolution.  The  same  journal,  which 
could  see  nothing  but  blasphemy  and  licentious- 
ness in  the  poetry  of  Shelley,  could  find  matter 
for  inexpressible  delight  in  the  poetry  of  John 
Wilson  Croker.  Criticism,  in  many  instances, 
was  the  mere  vehicle  of  malignity  and  impu- 
dence. Whigs  libelled  Tory  writers,  Tories 
anathematized  Whigs.  Eminence  in  letters 
was  to  be  obtained  only  by  men  gifted  with 
strong  powers  of  endurance  and  resistance. 
The  moment  a  person  became  prominent  in 
the  public  eye  he  was  considered  a  proper  ob- 
ject of  public  contempt  or  derision.  As  soon 
as  his  head  appeared  above  the  mass  he  was 
certain  that  some  journal  would  deem  him 
worthy  of  being  made  the  butt  of  merciless 
satire  or  scandalous  personalities."  Illustra- 
tions of  this  literary  insolence  of  the  age  were 
the  harsh  denunciation  of  Byron's  first  effort 
by  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which  fired  that 
poet  to  revenge  himself  in  his  scorching  satire, 
"  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers"  (1809); 
Gifford's  abuse  of  Keats  in  the  Quarterly,  which 
for  some  time  was  generally  supposed  to  have 
caused  his  death ;  Jeffrey's  condemnation  of 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  and  his  severe  criti- 
cism on  Moore's  Odes  and  Epistles,  which 
would  have  led  to  a  duel  between  the  poet  and 
reviewer  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  police ; 
and  the  fierce  hatred  existing  between  Southey 
and  the  so-called  Satanic  school.  Towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  age,  however,  this  literary 
hostility  disappeared  for  the  most  part  from 
print,  and  criticism  became  comprehensive  and 
analytical  in  the  hands  of  such  essayists  as 
Macaulay  and  Carlyle. 
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FOUNDATION  OF  ENGLISH   PHILOSOPHICAL  CRITICISM 
BY  S.  T.  COLERIDGE. 

Simultaneously  with  the  poetic  revolution  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century  was  a 
critical  revolution.  Critics,  like  poets,  discard- 
ed conventional  formulas  and  founded  their  es- 
timates on  nature.  With  Dr.  Johnson,  Malone, 
Rymer,  and  the  other  eighteenth-century  crit- 
ics, literary  criticism  had  been  merely  an  appli- 
cation of  arbitrary  rules,  regarded  as  infallible 
standards  of  taste  and  judgment.  Under  such 
a  system,  however,  progress  was  limited.  The 
first  in  England  to  detect  its  fallacy  and  to 
point  out  the  true  method  of  philosophical 
criticism  was  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  (1772- 
1834),  the  eminent  poet  and  philosopher.  Per- 
haps no  writer  of  the  age  left  so  deep  an  im- 
press on  the  character  of  his  century.  His 
influence  was  not  due  to  the  amount  of  work 
he  accomplished,  but  to  the  principles  he  enun- 
ciated. Indeed  Coleridge's  life,  which  has  been 
pronounced  a  "  midsummer-night's  dream,"  pre- 
sents a  remarkable  series  of  abortive  attempts. 
His  college  course  was  cut  short  by  an  enlist- 
ment in  the  Dragoons ;  his  military  plans  were 
annihilated  by  relatives,  who  procured  his  dis- 
charge from  the  army ;  his  republican  schemes 
of  the  "  Pantisocracy,"  projected  with  Southey, 
were  abandoned  for  want  of  funds ;  his  part  in 
the  production  of  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads,"  in  con- 
nection with  Wordsworth,  was  not  fully  exe- 
cuted; his  periodical,  The  Watchman,  did  not 
succeed ;  the  grand  system  of  religious  philos- 
ophy which  he  appears  to  have  promulgated 
was  left  incomplete ;  and  all  that  he  has  left  to 
posterity  bears  marks  of  imperfection.  So  his 
critical  essays  were  fragments,  but  they  con- 


Pecuniary 
crisis,  known  as 
The  Panic, 
1825,  1826. 
Great  financial 
distress  among 
all  classes : 
banks  suspend- 
ed payment ; 
failures  of  mer- 
cantile firms. 
Among  those 
suffering  indi- 
vidual losses 
was  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who,  in 
1825,  the  year 
before  the  final 
crash  came  to 
his  fortunes, 
wrote  in  his 
diary:  "Rich 
and  poor  tour 
or  five  times ; 
once  on  the 
verge  of  ruin, 
yet  opened  a 
new  source  of 
wealth  almost 
overflowing. 
Now  to  be 
broken  in  my 
pitch  of  pride, 
and  nearly 
winged  (unless 
good  news 
should  come), 
because  Lon- 
don chooses  to 
be  in  uproar : 
and  in  the  tu- 
mult of  bulls 
and  bears  a 
poor  inoffen- 
sive lion  like 
myself  is  push 
ed  to  the  wall. 
But  what  is  to 
be  the  end  of 
it?  God  knows; 
and  so  ends  the 
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Catholic 
Emancipation, 
1829.     All  civil 
restraints  on 
Catholics  were 
removed,  and 
Daniel  O'Con- 
nell,  the  Irish 
orator,  took  his 
seat  in  the 
House  of  Com- 
mons. 


Kean  and  Mac- 
ready  Period 
on  the  stage, 
1814-1851. 
Edmund  Kean, 
one  of  the 
greatest  of 
English  trage- 
dians, made  his 
first  appear- 
ance at  Drury 
Lane,  as  Shy- 
lock,  in  1814; 
and  there  and 
then  began  his 
theatrical  ca- 
reer, which  con- 
tinued till  his 
death,  in  1833. 
Charles  Mac- 
ready  ranked 
next  to  Kean 
as  a  tragic  act- 
or ;  he  entered 
upon  his  stage 
career  in  1810, 
and  abandoned 
it  in  1851. 
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tained  theories  to  be  carried  into  practice  by- 
more  orderly  and  energetic  writers.  The  es- 
sence of  Coleridge's  critical  code  was  contained 
in  the  sentence :  "  Follow  nature  in  variety  of 
kinds."  His  interpretative  mind  pierced  the 
outer  form  of  works  of  genius  and  dwelt  on 
the  inner  organic  life.  He  sought  to  detach 
himself  from  himself,  from  his  surroundings, 
prejudices,  and  customs  in  order  to  fairly  ap- 
preciate writers  of  other  ages  and  countries. 
With  him  began  in  England  aesthetic  Shake- 
spearian criticism.  In  1814  he  delivered  a  se- 
ries of  lectures  on  the  great  dramatist  which 
revolutionized  English  opinion.  The  barriers 
of  classical  rules  and  unities  which  had  so  long 
prevented  a  true  appreciation  of  Shakespeare's 
dramas  were  broken  down,  and  by  his  new  mode 
of  intellectual  analysis  their  inherent  laws  and 
beauties  were  brought  forth  to  public  gaze  and 
wonder.  Shakespeare  was  exalted  to  a  level 
with  Homer,  and  henceforth  the  classical  and 
the  romantic  were  awarded  each  their  dis- 
tinctive positions  in  literary  dignity.  Cole- 
ridge's influence  is  perceptible  over  all  subse- 
quent critics;  and  in  his  wake  came  the  popular 
essayists,  Hazlitt,  Macaulay,  Campbell,  Hallam, 
and  Carlyle.  It  was  from  Germany  that  Cole- 
ridge doubtless  drew  many  of  his  ideas.  He 
studied  there,  he  had  a  competent  knowledge 
of  its  language  and  literature,  he  translated 
Schiller's  "  Piccolomini "  and  "  Death  of  Wal- 
lenstein."  Lessing  and  Goethe  had  already 
drawn  attention  to  Shakespeare's  genius,  and 
the  latter  had  given  a  skilful  analysis  of  "  Ham- 
let "  in  his  "  Wilhelm  Meister."  Coleridge's  crit- 
ical views  were  so  similar  in  their  nature  and 
so  nearly  coincident  in  point  of  time  with  those 
of  Schlegel  as  to  cause  him  to  be  accused  of 
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plagiarism.  Hazlitt's  assertion  of  his  originali- 
ty has,  however,  been  generally  accepted.  Cole- 
ridge was  the  first  introducer  of  German  influ- 
ence into  England,  and,  as  such,  the  forerunner 
of  Thomas  Carlyle. 
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Foundation  of 
the  railway 
system  of  Great 
Britain,  and 
perfection  of 
the  locomotive 
engine  by  Geo. 
Stephenson. 


SCHOOL  OF  SCOTCH  PHILOSOPHERS — T.  REID,  DUGALD 
STEWART,  DR.  T.  BROWN,  SIR  WILLIAM  HAMILTON. 

Edinburgh  continued  to  be  the  centre  of 
metaphysical  thought  during  this  age.  The 
so-called  Scottish  philosophy  of  Common-sense, 
founded  in  the  preceding  century  by  Dr.  Thom- 
as Reid,  the  opponent  of  Hume,  was  expanded 
by  his  able  followers,  Stewart  and  Brown.  Du- 
gald  Stewart  (1753-1828)  was  a  popular  lecturer 
and  essayist,  and  during  the  years  1785-1810 
occupied  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  His  great  philosoph- 
ical work  was  "  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of 
the  Human  Mind,"  which  appeared  in  three 
parts,  in  1792,  1814,  and  1827.  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown  (1778-1820)  acquired  great  celebrity  by 
his  lectures  on  the  "  Philosophy  of  the  Mind," 
which  revealed  a  subtility  of  analysis  unequalled 
in  the  whole  compass  of  English  psychology. 
Following  in  the  line  of  Reid  and  his  school, 
yet  more  original,  came  Sir  William  Hamilton 
(1788-1856),  the  greatest  British  philosopher  of 
his  time.  His  researches  were  directed  to  two 
leading  topics — Formal  Logic  and  the  Theories 
of  Sense-perception.  He  profoundly  vindicated 
the  doctrine  of  Common-sense,  and  brought  out 
new  editions  of  the  works  of  Reid  and  Stewart. 
But  in  his  enunciation  of  the  law  of  the  condi- 
tioned, as  bearing  on  human  knowledge  of  the 
absolute  and  infinite,  he  showed  himself  to  have 
come  under  the  influence  of  Kant,  and  gave  a 
new  impulse  to  British  philosophy.  A  very 


Parliamentary 
Reform  of  1832. 
By  the  passage 
of  the  celebrat- 
ed Reform  Bill, 
three  impor- 
tant changes 
were  made  in 
parliamentary 
representation: 
( i )  fifty-six  of 
the  rotten  bor- 
oughs were  dis- 
franchised ;  (a) 
several  towns 
which  had  be- 
come cities  dur- 
ing the  preced- 
ing century, 
and  which  had 
never  been  rep- 
resented in  Par- 
liament, were 
then  allowed  to 
send  members; 
(3)  the  right  of 
voting  was  ex- 
tended more 
widely  among 
the  middle 
clars.   By  these 
changes  the 
House  of  Com- 
mons was  ren- 
dered a  much 
more  democrat- 
ic institution. 
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Foundation  of 
"The  Society 
for  Promoting 
the  Diffusion 
oi  Useful 
Knowledge," 
in  1827. 


formidable  assault  was  made  on  his  system  by 
John  Stuart  Mill  in  1865. 


RISE  OF  THE  ART  SCHOOL  IN  POETRY. — JOHN  KEATS, 
WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR. 

The  literary  movement  which  marked  the 
opening  years  of  the  present  century  in  Eng- 
land was  well-nigh  exhausted  when  John  Keats 
(1796-1821)  appeared  on  the  poetical  arena  in 
1818.  The  public  was  becoming  weary  with 
the  excesses  of  the  revolutionary  poets,  and  it 
was  evident  that  a  change  in  literary  taste  was 
at  hand.  A  foreshadowing  of  this  change  was 
given  in  the  works  of  Keats.  He  took  his  sub- 
jects in  great  part  from  classical  mythology  and 
mediaeval  romance,  and  combined  in  the  del- 
icacy of  his  poetic  treatment  the  naturalness  of 
Wordsworth  and  the  exquisite  luxury  of  Spen- 
ser. His  principal  poems  were  "Endymion" 
(1818), a  legend  of  Greek  mythology;  "Lamia," 
a  tale  of  Greek  witchcraft ;  "  Eve  of  St.  Agnes," 
"the  hint  of  a  Middle-age  superstition;"  "Pot 
of  Basil,"  taken  from  Boccaccio ;  and  the  torso 
"  Hyperion"  (1820),  of  which  one  has  said,  "  It 
seems  actually  inspired  by  the  Titans,  and  is  as 
sublime  as  ^Eschylus."  The  poetical  genius 
displayed  by  the  young  writer  was  remarkable ; 
his  fine  sensibility  and  imagination,  his  original- 
ity, his  picturesque  imagery  and  artistic  style, 
bear  evidence  that,  had  he  lived,  he  would  have 
ranked  high  among  English  poets.  The  same 
delicate  classicism  which  characterized  Keats's 
poems  was  also  to  be  met  with  in  the  works  of 
another  writer — Walter  Savage  Landor  (1775- 
1864) — who  has  been  pronounced  the  founder 
of  that  Art  School  in  poetry  which  constituted 
a  prominent  feature  of  the  next  age.  Landor 
was  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and  culture,  and  an 


Amelioration 
of  the  Criminal 
Code,  1827. 
Sir  Samuel 
Romilly,  Sir 
James  Mackin- 
tosh, and  Sir 
Robert  Peel 
labored  in  this 
reform. 


Abolition  of  co- 
lonial slavery, 
1833.     A  com- 
pensation of 
Jt  20,000,000 
was  paid  out  to 
•la  /e-holders. 
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independent  writer.  The  most  important  of 
his  works  were  the  classical  poems  "Gebir" 
(1795),  "Heroic  Idyls"  and  "The  Hellenics" 
(1847);  "Imaginary  Conversations  of  Literary 
Men  and  Statesmen,"  composed  during  the 
years  1820-1830;  "Pericles  and Aspasia" (1836), 
"Pentameron"(i837),"  Citation  of  Shakespeare," 
and  "Last  Fruit  off  an  Old  Tree"  (1853).  As 
a  poet  he  was  the  link  between  Scott,  Words- 
worth, and  Byron,  and  the  Victorian  poets. 
His  artistic  method,  classical  taste  and  repose 
were  not  in  accord  with  the  Age  of  Revolu- 
tion, which  he  despised,  and  by  which  he  was 
neglected.  Landor  stood  apart  from  his  con- 
temporaries to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new 
poetic  movement  —  one  which  his  unusually 
long  literary  career  of  seventy  years  enabled 
him  to  see  promoted  and  carried  forward  by 
the  master-hand  of  Tennyson.  "We  do  not  rec- 
ollect," said  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  of  him  in 
1 841,  "an  example  of  more  complete  indepen- 
dence in  literary  history.  He  has  no  clanship, 
no  friendships  that  warp  him." 
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Amendment  of 
the  poor-laws, 
1834. 


Reconstruction 
of  the  corpora- 
tions of  towns 
and  boroughs, 
1835. 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  CONTEMPORARY  LITERA- 
TURES OF  FRANCE,  GERMANY,  ITALY,  SPAIN,  AND 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 

WITH  HISTORICAL,  SCIENTIFIC,  AND  ART  NOTES. 

I.  Prance.— House  of  Bourbon:  Louis  XVI.,  -1792.  Republic,  1792- 
1804.  NAPOLEON, Emperor,  1804-1814.  Bourbons  restored:  Louis  XVIII., 
1814-1824.  CHARLES  X.,  1824-1830.  House  of  Orleans:  Louis  PHILIPPE, 
1830- 

Decline  in  Literature  during  the  Period  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  of  the  Empire. — Just  before  the  revo- 
lutionary outbreak  two  works  appeared  in  French 
literature  which  were  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
general  spirit  of  the  age.  In  1784  Bernardin  de 
Saint-Pierre  (1737-1814)  published  a  devout  poem, 
"Etudes  de  la  Nature,"  and  four  years  afterwards  the 
famous  tale,  "  Paul  et  Virginie,"  which  Carlyle  called 
'  the  swan-song  of  old  dying  France."  Piety  and 
nature,  which  had  been  long  excluded  from  litera- 
ture, reappeared  in  these  productions.  In  spite  of 
the  unfavorable  verdict  pronounced  upon  it  by  the 
ungodly,  artificial  critics  at  Madame  Necker's  salon, 
"  Paul  et  Virginie  "  was  loved  and  admired  by  all 
classes  in  France  and  in  foreign  countries.  "  For 
many  years,"  says  Humboldt,  "  it  was  the  constant 
companion  of  myself  and  my  valued  friend  and  fel- 
low-traveller, Bonpland  ;  and  often,  in  the  calm  brill- 
iancy of  a  southern  sky,  or  when,  in  the  rainy  season, 
the  thunders  re-echoed  and  the  lightning  gleamed 
through  the  forests  that  skirt  the  shores  of  the  Ori- 
noco, we  felt  ourselves  penetrated  by  the  marvellous 
truth  with  which  tropical  nature  is  described  in  this 
Execution  of  little  work."  The  period  of  Revolution  and  Empire 
1793.  which  followed  was  unfavorable  to  literature.  Napo- 


French  Revo- 
lution, 1789- 
'795- 


Formation  of 
political  clubs 
and  societies. 


Flight  and 
capture  of 
Louis  XVI., 
1791. 


Attack  on  the 
Tuileries,  1792. 


Reign  of  Ter- 
ror, 1799-1794. 
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Icon  patronized  art,  not  literature.  Poetry  fell  into 
the  hands  of  servile  imitators  called  the  Classicists  of 
the  Decline,  who  loaded  their  verses  with  strained 
metaphors  and  saturated  them  with  false  sentimen- 
tality. The  drama  became  effete  and  artificial,  and 
continued  so  in  spite  of  the  reformatory  efforts  of 
Jean  Francois  Ducis  (1733-1816),  the  first  of  his 
countrymen  to  systematically  attempt  the  establish- 
ment of  Shakespeare's  plays  on  the  French  stage. 

Rise  of  the  Romantic  School.  Chateaubriand,  Madame 
de  Stail. — With  the  Restoration  a  literary  movement 
began  similar  to  that  which  was  taking  place  in  Eng- 
land. It  had  for  its  object  the  repudiation  of  con- 
ventionality and  the  restoration  of  religion  and  nat- 
ure in  literature.  The  pioneers  of  the  new  school 
were  those  two  illustrious  writers  of  the  reign  of  Na- 
poleon whose  works  vindicate  the  earliest  departure 
from  the  prevailing  artificiality  and  materialism  of 
the  era — Chateaubriand  and  Madame  de  Stae'l. 

Pranfois  Rene  de  Chateaubriand  (1768—1848)  was 
a  statesman,  poet,  historian,  an  advocate  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  an  acute  observer  of  nature.  Combin- 
ing a  powerful  imagination  with  strong  religious  sen- 
timent, he  could  not  fail  to  produce  works  which 
would  thrill  the  hearts  of  his  readers.  Thus  the  two 
devout  poems,  "Atala"  (1801)  and  "Re'ne'"  (1805), 
made  a  profound  effect  on  the  public,  and  received 
universal  admiration.  But  it  was  his  "Gdnie  du 
Christianisme "  that  produced  a  reform;  it  made  a 
revolution  in  style,  taste,  and  sentiment.  In  1809 
appeared  "Les  Martyrs,"  and  two  years  later  "L'lti- 
neraire  de  Paris  a  Jerusalem."  Histories,  transla- 
tions, books  of  travel,  and  memoirs  are  to  be  found 
among  his  works,  all  of  which  are  characterized  by 
magnificence  of  description,  skilful  delineation  of 
passion,  and  harmony  of  expression. 

Madame  de  Stael  ( 1 766-181 7),  who  has  been  called 
the  greatest  of  all  female  writers,  is  regarded  as  the 
first  apostle  of  the  new  literary  and  philosophical 
doctrines  of  England  and  Germany,  and  the  first  to 


Foundation  of 
ihe  French 
branch  of  the 
Scotch  School 
of  Common- 
sense  by 
Royer-Collard 
(1763-1840, 
the  disciple  of 
Reid,  whose 
works  he  trans- 
lated and  ex- 
pounded to  his 
pupils,  among 
whom  were 
Victor  Cousin 
and  Jouffrpy. 
In  opposition 
to  this  philo- 
sophical school 
were  the  ma- 
terialism and 
systematic 
scepticism  ot 
the  followers 
of  Condillac 
and  Holbach. 


Humiliation  of 
Austria  by  the 
victories  of 
Marengo  and 
Hohenunden, 
1800. 


Napoleon 
made  First  _ 
Consul  for  life,. 
1803. 


Legal  reforms 
of  the  Code 
Napoleon:  im- 
provement of 
roads,  encour- 
agement of 
commerce  and 
industry,  al- 
leviation of  the 
distresses  of 
the  poor. 


Napoleon 
crowned  Em- 
peror by  Pope 
Pius  VII.,  at 
Notre  Dame, 
in  1804:  and 
King  of  Italy, 
at  Milan,  in 
.805. 
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Divorce  of 
Napoleon  and 
Josephine. 


Commence- 
ment of  re- 
verses with  the 
disastrous  Rus- 
sian campaign 
of  1812. 


Deposition  of 
Napoleon,  and 
his  exile  to  the 
island  of  Elba, 
1814. 


Restoration  of 
the  Bourbons, 
1814. 


Napoleon's 
escape  to 
France.     De- 
feated at  Wa- 
terloo by  the 
English  and 
Prussians,  un- 
der Wellington 
and  Bliicher, 
and  exiled  a 
second  time  (to 
the  island  of 
St.  Helena),  in 
1815. 


Introduction  of 
German  influ- 
ence by  Mme. 
De  Stael. 


Influence  of 
England  over 
French  politics 
and  literary 
taste.    "  Two 
Englishmen  in 
particular," 
says  Van  Laun, 
"  Scott  and 
Byron,  rose 


introduce  foreign  influence  into  France  at  this  epoch. 
This  wonderful  woman  was  the  daughter  of  Necker, 
the  celebrated  minister  of  finance  under  Louis  XVI., 
and  the  wife  of  Baron  Stael-Holstein,  ambassador 
from  Sweden.  Brought  up  amid  the  illustrious  soci- 
ety who  frequented  the  salons  of  her  father,  she  early 
developed  that  brilliant  conversational  power  which 
characterized  her  through  life,  and  which  made  her 
ever  the  centre  of  the  gatherings  of  the  most  able 
and  accomplished  men  in  France.  Hostile  from  the 
first  to  Napoleon,  she  was  by  him  feared  and  driven 
into  exile.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  interval 
between  1800  and  1817,  Madame  de  Stael  was  shut 
out  from  Paris  and  forced  to  reside  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. Thus  she  was  able  to  study  foreign  literature, 
art,  and  institutions,  and  to  make  them  known  in  her 
own  country  through  her  works.  Her  sojourn  in 
Italy  inspired  her  with  the  famous  romance  of  "  Co- 
rinne"  (1807);  her  residence  in  Germany  was  pro- 
ductive of  the  masterpiece  "  L'Allemagne "  (1813), 
which  introduced  German  influence  into  France  and 
contributed  much  towards  the  rise  of  a  new  era  in  lit- 
erature and  philosophy;  while  in  London  she  ac- 
quired that  admiration  of  English  government  which 
is  set  forth  in  the  treatise  "  Considerations  sur  les 
Principaux  Evenements  de  la  Revolution  Fran9aise." 
[See  Byron,  under  Friends^ 

Many  young  and  original  writers  eagerly  carried 
on  the  revival  thus  begun.  They  looked  for  their 
models  in  foreign  literatures.  Walter  Scott  became 
a  favorite,  and  Shakespeare  was  read  with  admira- 
tion. The  exaggerations  of  the  Classical  School 
were  scoffed  at,  and  the  Middle  Ages,  as  in  Ger- 
many, were  regarded  as  the  source  of  inspiration. 
But  these  innovations  were  not  without  opposition. 
An  animated  controversy  arose  between  these  sup- 
porters of  reform  and  the  adherents  of  the  Classical 
School.  Foremost  among  the  former  were  Victor 
Hugo  and  Lamartine  ;  among  the  latter — who  clung 
to  the  principles  of  Voltaire  and  opposed  foreign 
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imitation — were  Be'ranger  and  Delavigne.  An  im- 
mense number  of  writers  now  appeared  and  ranged 
themselves  on  either  side.  When  at  last  the  contest 
was  decided  in  favor  of  the  Romanticists,  there  en- 
sued an  appalling  activity  in  literature,  which  contin- 
ued during  the  greater  part  of  the  next  age.  New 
life  was  infused  into  the  drama,  poetry,  history,  and 
philosophy. 

Reformation  of  the  Drama.  Victor  Hugo. — The 
immediate  and  chief  aim  of  the  new  school  was  the 
reformation  of  the  drama,  which  had  sunk  to  its  low- 
est depth  under  the  Classicists.  The  formerly  de- 
spised Shakespeare  was  adopted  by  the  Romanticists 
as  their  model ;  and  Victor  Hugo,  their  bold  leader, 
Fre'de'ric  Soulie',  Alexandre  Dumas,  Alfred  de  Vigny, 
etc.,  produced  on  the  stage  dramas  framed  according 
to  their  conceptions  of  the  Shakespearian  style.  But 
the  drama  was  a  tender  point  with  the  Classicists, 
and  repeated  petitions  were  made  by  them  to  the 
government  to  prohibit  the  representation  of  roman- 
tic dramas.  The  contest  reached  its  height  in  1830, 
when  Victor  Hugo's  "  Hernani,"  which  was  an  open 
attack  on  the  classical  style,  caused  a  scene  of  riot- 
ous confusion  in  the  theatre  where  it  was  first  acted. 
But  though  the  efforts  of  the  Romantic  School  were 
mainly  directed  to  the  drama,  it  was  in  lyric  poetry 
that  they  attained  the  greatest  success. 

Culmination  of  French  Lyric  Poetry.  Beranger. — 
Romanticism  revived  natural  poetry.  "  The  greater 
part  of  the  poets,"  writes  Sainte-Beuve,  "  gave  them- 
selves up,  without  control  or  restraint,  to  all  the  in- 
stincts of  their  nature,  and  also  to  all  the  pretensions 
of  their  pride,  and  even  to  all  the  follies  of  their  van- 
ity." The  impassioned  lyrics  of  Be'ranger,  Victor 
Hugo,  Lamartine,  and  Alfred  de  Mussel  stirred  the 
hearts  of  their  countrymen  and  revived  patriotism 
and  religious  feeling.  French  lyric  poetry  culminat- 
ed with  Be'ranger.  Speaking  of  his  lyrics,  Goethe 
wrote :  "  Be'ranger  was  never  at  school,  never  studied 
at  a  university.  But  his  songs  are,  nevertheless,  so 


high  in  the  fa- 
vor of  French- 
men, as  soon 
as  their  work* 
had  been  trans- 
lated and  their 
lives  had  been 
made  familiar 
in  France. 
The  historical 
novels  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott 
took  a  strong 
hold  on  the 
imagination  of 
his  new  read- 
ers.    The  ma- 
jority of  them 
were  at  once 
translated ;  the 
style  was 
caught  up  and 
imitated.  .  .  . 
Hut  it  was  to 
Lord  Byron 
more  than  to 
any  other  that 
the  literary 
Anglomania  of 
the  Restora- 
tion was  due ; 
and  it  was  his 
lite  as  much 
as  his  works 
which  pro- 
duced so  deep 
an  impression 
in  France.  . .  . 
'Childe  Har- 
old' was  a 
revelation  to 
Frenchmen. . . . 
'  Lara.'  'Man- 
fred,   'The 
Giaour,'  one  by 
one,  exerted 
their  sway  over 
minds  which 
had  been  long 
accustomed  to 
extraordinary 
emotions,  and 
whom  the  tall 
of  Bonaparte 
had  left  a  prey 
to  comparative 
monotony  and 
mediocrity. 
Moreover,  the 
Englishman  s 
pantheism  was 
precisely  the 
kind  of  religion 
which  suited  an 
epoch  in  which 
aihciMii  had 
become  dis- 
credited and 
orthodoxy  was 
an  impouibili- 
ty." 
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Universality  of 
Journalism. 
"  Speech  and 
pen, "says  Net- 
tement,  "gov- 
erned France." 


full  of  mature  cultivation,  of  grace,  wit,  and  subtlest 
irony,  they  are  so  artistically  finished,  and  their  lan- 
guage is  so  masterly  that  he  is  admired  not  only  by 
France,  but  by  the  whole  of  civilized  Europe."  He 
was  the  national  poet  of  his  time.  Hugo  and  Lamar- 
tine  became  more  illustrious  still  in  the  next  age, 
but  Be'ranger's  active  career  belongs  to  this  era. 


Weimar,  the 
capital  of  the 
Grand-duchy 
of  Saxe-Wei- 
mar,  became 
celebrated  dur- 
ing this  age  as 
the  residence 
of  Germany  s 
most  illustrious 
literati — 
Goethe,  Schil- 
ler, Jean  Paul 
Richter,  Wie- 
land,  and  Her- 
der. 


II.  Germany. — House  of  Austria:  JOSEPH  II., -1790.  LEOPOLD  II., 
1790-1792.  FRANCIS  II.,  1792-1804.  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  1806- 
1815.  The  German  Confederation,  1815- 

Culmination  of  Classic  German  Literature.  Goethe, 
Schiller. — With  the  literary  alliance  of  Goethe  and 
Schiller,  formed  at  Weimar  in  1795,  began  the  Gold- 
en Age  of  German  literature.  These  two  great  writ- 
ers gave  to  the  literature  of  their  country  that  classic 
perfection  which  at  once  exalted  it  in  the  estimation 
of  European  nations. 

yohann  Wolfgang  Goethe  (1749-1832),  with  his 
gigantic  intellect  and  extended  sensibilities,  main- 
tained for  half  a  century  an  undisputed  empire  over 
the  literature  of  Germany.  His  early  productions, 
"Gotz  von  Berlichingen"  (1773)  and  "Sorrows  of 
Werther"  (1774),  have  already  been  spoken  of  as 
belonging  to  the  Sturm  und  Drang  period.  In  1775 
he  removed  to  Weimar,  where,  with  the  exception  of 
a  two  years'  sojourn  in  Italy  (1786-1788),  he  resided 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Through  the  duke's 
favor  Goethe  was  appointed  to  several  important 
civil  offices  and  made  superintendent  of  the  theatre. 
In  1807  the  Czar  of  Russia  conferred  upon  him  the 
order  of  St.  Alexander  Newski,  and  Napoleon  hon- 
ored him  with  the  grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  His  great  masterpiece, "  Faust"  (1805),  ele- 
vated him  to  the  highest  rank  of  literary  fame,  and 
led  his  contemporaries  to  place  him  "third  in  the 
great  triumvirate  with  Homer  and  Shakespeare." 
The  most  celebrated  of  Goethe's  other  works  are 
"Wilhelm  Meister,"  his  chief  prose  effort,  which  con- 
tains the  famous  analysis  of  Shakespeare's  "  Ham- 


Mozart  (1756- 

1792),  the  great 
German  musi- 
cian, who  re- 
sided for  the 
most  part  at 
Vienna.     His 
greatest  com- 
positions were 
the  grand 
opera  "  Don 
Giovanni"  and 
the  sublime 
"Requiem." 
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let ;"  "  Hermann  and  Dorothea,"  a  pastoral  poem 
composed  in  hexameters ;  and  the  dramas,  "  Eg- 
mont,"  "Tasso,"  "Stella,"  "Clavigo,"  "Iphigenia  auf 
Tauris."  He  also  wrote  several  scientific  works,  and 
numerous  ballads,  songs,  and  elegies.  "  Goethe  rep- 
resents in  himself  alone,"  said  Madame  de  Stael, 
"the  whole  of  German  literature.  His  keen  and 
profound  insight  into  human  life  and  character,  his 
encyclopedic  knowledge,  his  sublime  imagination,  his 
exquisite  sensibility  and  play  of  fancy,  and  his  con- 
summate style  place  him  high  in  the  constellation  of 
literary  genius  that  appeared  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centu- 
ries." Goethe  has  exercised  a  great  influence  over 
English  literature,  and  the  two  chief  exponents  of 
British  and  American  thought  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, Thomas  Carlyle  and  his  transatlantic  friend, 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  were  his  disciples.  [See 
Lord  Byron  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  under  Friends.] 

Johann  Christoph  Friedrich  Schiller  (1759—1805) 
was  a  less  aristocratic  poet  than  Goethe,  and  more 
of  a  favorite  with  the  people.  Already  distinguished 
by  various  literary  works,  he  went  to  Weimar  in  1787, 
where  began  his  remarkable  literary  friendship  with 
Goethe.  In  1789  he  was  elected  Professor  of  His- 
tory in  the  University  of  Jena,  where  he  became  cel- 
ebrated as  a  lecturer.  But  it  was  as  a  reformer  of 
the  drama  that  Schiller  figured  most  prominently, 
and  as  a  dramatist  that  he  secured  immortal  fame. 
His  principal  dramas  were  "Die  Rauber"  (1781), 
his  first  literary  effort,  and  after  the  Sturm  und 
Drang  manner;  "  Fiesco,"  "Kabale  und  Liebe," 
"Don  Carlos;"  " Wallenstein "  (1799),  which  ranks 
next  to  Shakespeare's  plays  in  dramatic  literature ; 
"Wilhelm  Tell,"  "Maria  Stuart,"  and  "Jungfrau 
von  Orleans."  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  "  His- 
tory of  the  Thirty  Years'  War ;"  a  "  History  of  the 
Revolt  of  the  Netherlands  under  Philip  II. ;"  a  se- 
ries of  Philosophical  letters ;  and  those  unequal- 
led ballads  familiar  to  every  German  school-boy. 


Haydn  (1731- 
1809),  a  famous 
musical  com- 
poser.    His 
ckef-d^teuvre 
was  "The  Cre- 
ation," an  ora- 
torio. 


Germany,  more 
than  any  other 
country,  was 
subjected  to 
the  general 
convulsions 
attending  the 
French  Revo- 
lution, its  ter- 
ritory being  the 
scene  of  most 
of  the  wars 
waged  during 
that  period. 
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Prevalence  of 
French  athe- 
ism as  the 
fashion. 


University  of 
Jena,  twelve 
miles  from 
Weimar,  be- 
came celebrat- 
ed, towards  the 
dose  of  the 
eighteenth  cen- 
tury, as  a  seat 
of  learning. 
Literature  was 
there  repre- 
sented by  the 
brothers  Schle- 
gel,  by  Tieck 
and  Novalis; 
philosophy  by 
Fichte,  Schel- 
ling, Hegel, 
and  Wilhelm 
von  Humboldt. 
It  was  called 
"  the  Athens 
on  the  Saale," 
and  constituted 
the  centre  of 
the  Romantic 
movement. 


Schiller  never  sought  personal  popularity.  He  was 
aglow  with  patriotism,  and  inspired  his  countrymen 
with  a  love  for  nationality  and  freedom.  "  There  is 
no  modern  writer,"  says  a  recent  critic,  "  to  whom 
the  young  men  of  the  German  Empire  are  so  much 
indebted  as  to  Friedrich  Schiller." 

Great  Philosophical  Revolution.  Fichte,  Scheming, 
Hegel. — The  same  age  witnessed  almost  simultane- 
ously a  social  revolution  in  France,  a  literary  revolu- 
tion in  Great  Britain,  and  a  philosophical  revolution 
in  Germany.  The  last  began  in  the  closing  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  under  Fichte,  who,  while  pro- 
ceeding in  the  road  which  Kant  had  pointed  out, 
changed  his  half  idealism  into  a  complete  idealism, 
and  continued  for  over  thirty  years.  A  general  ex- 
citement prevailed  in  philosophic  circles ;  system 
followed  system  ;  every  thinker  professed  himself  a 
member  of  some  metaphysical  school ;  bold  specula- 
tors arose  on  every  side  to  enunciate  new  theories, 
often  extravagant  and  absurd.  The  three  systems, 
however,  which  generally  prevailed  were  those  of 
Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel — all  Idealists — viz.,  re- 
garding the  mind  as  pre-existent  to  the  body,  and 
as  giving  form  to  it.  Their  doctrines,  particularly 
that  of  Schelling,  exerted  a  powerful  influence  over 
thought  and  literature,  not  in  Germany  alone,  but 
in  England,  France,  and  America,  where  they  were 
somewhat  vaguely  designated  by  the  term  Transcen- 
dentalism ;  and  some  idea  of  their  nature  is  requisite 
to  an  understanding  of  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth 
and  Shelley,  of  the  writings  of  Coleridge,  Carlyle, 
and  Emerson.  The  general  principles  of  Idealism 
have  been  thus  outlined  by  a  recent  critic :  "  Ideal- 
ism looks  upon  the  world  of  ideas  or  of  mind  as 
original  and  causative ;  it  beholds  the  world  of  matter 
as  proceeding  from  mind  and  as  shaped  by  it.  Spirit 
creates,  it  says ;  mind  is  primal.  Matter  is  but  a 
garment  of  spirit;  the  material  world  is  phenomenal. 
Idealism  says  there  is  a  Universal  Spirit,  of  which 
nature  and  man  are  alike  manifestations — a  Spirit 
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which  is  not  only  the  original,  but  the  immanent  and 
sustaining  cause  of  all  things.  Man  is  a  spark  from 
the  Universal  Spirit,  a  torch  lighted  at  this  altar,  and 
manifests  in  miniature  all  the  characteristics  of  his 
original.  Nature  proceeds  from  the  same  source, 
and  embodies  on  a  lower  plane  the  thoughts  of  God ; 
its  laws  are  his  ideas.  All  that  nature  contains  was 
first  in  God  as  types,  ideas,  and  thoughts ;  and  its 
sole  purpose  is  to  serve  as  an  outward  expression  of 
these.  Idealism  asserts  the  unity  and  perfect  corre- 
spondence of  thought  and  being,  or  of  ideas  and 
things,  that  the  material  world  is  the  image  or  sym- 
bol of  the  ideal  or  spiritual  world."  Fichte,  Schel- 
ling,  and  Hegel  represented  three  phases  of  Ideal- 
ism— subjective,  objective,  and  absolute.  Schelling's 
metaphysical  theory  was  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  the  System  of  Identity,  which  gave  rise  to  a  fanci- 
ful mode  of  speculation  concerning  life  and  religion. 
To  him  is  traced  the  pantheistic  mysticism  of  Goethe, 
Coleridge,  and  Wordsworth,  as  seen  in  their  close 
communion  with  nature  and  its  divine  life.  Hegel's 
influence  is  also  distinctly  visible  in  literature :  the 
fourth  book  of  Wordsworth's  "  Excursion  "  is  said  to 
be  an  able  exposition  of  that  philosopher's  final 
teachings. 

Rise  of  the  Romantic  School.  The  Schlegels,  7uck. 
— Notwithstanding  the  high  literary  excellence  of 
Goethe,  Schiller,  and  their  most  illustrious  contem- 
porary, Johann  Paul  Friedrich  Richter  (1763-1825), 
generally  designated  as  Jean  Paul,  the  general  tone 
of  the  popular  literature  in  Germany  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  was  low  and  degrading. 
The  corrupt,  immoral  romances  of  Lafontaine  and 
Clauren,  and  the  inferior  dramas  of  Kotzebue  and 
Iffland,  which  furnished  amusement  to  audiences 
and  readers,  reflected  the  taste  and  character  of 
the  people.  In  opposition  to  this  low  literature 
arose  a  group  of  young  writers,  who  were  designated 
by  the  title  of  the  Romantic  School,  on  account  of 
their  endeavors  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  Middle 
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Franz  Schu- 
bert (1797- 
1828),  another 
celebrated  mu- 
sical composer, 
who  also  spent 
most  of  his  life 
at  Vienna. 


Adelbert  von 
Chamisso 
(1781-1838), 
was  a  distin- 
guished natu- 
ralist, author 
of  the  well- 
known  ro- 


Ages  instead  of  that  of  ancient  Greece,  and  their 
preference  for  the  romantic  to  the  classic  in  litera- 
ture and  art.  This  movement  was  indirectly  con- 
nected with  the  philosophical  revolution  which  was 
then  agitating  Germany,  and  became  especially  prom- 
inent during  the  years  1800-1820.  The  most  prom- 
inent of  the  early  members  of  this  school  were  the 
brothers  Schlegel,  the  celebrated  critics  and  philolo- 
gists, whose  lectures  and  writings  aroused  new  inter- 
est and  a  national  enthusiasm  for  literary  history; 
Wackenroder,  who  endeavored  to  revive  that  union 
of  art  and  religion  which  had  characterized  the  medi- 
aeval ages ;  Ludwig  Tieck,  the  poet  of  the  Roman- 
ticists, who  disregarded  classical  form  and  wrote  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrines  of  Schlegel ;  Novalis,  called 
"the  prophet"  of  the  school,  who  sought  to  restore 
Catholicism  as  the  only  means  of  uniting  practical 
life,  art,  and  literature  with  religion;  while  among 
later  members  were  Fouque',  author  of  the  well- 
known  tales  "  Undine,"  "  Sintram,"  "  The  Magic 
Ring,"  etc. ;  and  other  writers  of  grotesque  ro- 
mances—  Arnim,  Brentano,  and  Eichendorff,  who 
has  been  styled  "the  last  knight  of  the  school." 
Thus  the  Romantic  School  incited  German  study 
and  investigation  in  the  literatures  of  past  ages  and 
foreign  countries,  and  revived  German  philology  and 
archaeology ;  but  its  depressing  tendencies  prevented 
its  popularity,  and  led  to  its  decline  under  the  philo- 
sophical teachings  of  Hegel. 

Popular  Poetry  of  Patriotism  and  of  the  Suabtan 
School. — During  the  years  when  Germany  wai  seek- 
ing relief  from  the  oppression  of  Napoleon,  there 
arose  a  class  of  patriotic  poets  whose  songs  stirred 
the  hearts  of  their  countrymen  with  love  of  freedom 
and  nationality.  Prominent  among  these,  after  Schil- 
ler, were  Korner,  whose  battle-songs  spurred  many 
to  take  up  arms  against  the  French  tyrant ;  Arndt, 
author  of  the  popular  song  beginning,  "Where  is  the 
German's  Fatherland  ?"  Schenkendorf  and  Riickert. 
Another  class  of  writers  also  produced  poetry  which 
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was  both  popular  and  possessed  of  literary  merit. 
These  belonged  to  the  so-called  Suabian  School, 
which  was  founded  by  Uhland,  who  nationalized  and 
popularized  the  principles  of  the  Romantic  School. 
He  treated  subjects  of  living  interest  with  the  med- 
iaeval spirit.  Among  his  followers  were  Gustav 
Schwab,  Wilhelm  Miiller,  and  Hoffmann. 


mance,  "  Peter 
Sclilemihl," 
and  of  many 
poetical  and 
botanical 
works. 


III.  Italy.— Pius  VI.,  -1800.    Pius  VII.,  1800-1823.    LEO  XII.,  1823- 
1831.     GREGORY  XVI.,  1831- 

Dramatic  Efforts  of  the  Followers  of  Alfieri,  Monti, 
Foscolo,  etc. — Alfieri's  success  and  popularity  induced 
many  writers  to  follow  in  his  footsteps,  of  whom  the 
most  celebrated  were  Monti,  Niccolini,  Foscolo,  Nota, 
and  Pellico. 

Vincenzo  Monti  (1753-1828)  early  manifested  a 
taste  for  literary  pursuits,  and  having  been  present 
at  a  reading  by  Alfieri  of  his  drama  "  Virginia,"  was 
seized  with  the  desire  to  become  his  rival.  His  first 
tragedy,  "  Aristodemo,"  was  received  at  Rome  with 
great  applause,  and  has  been  pronounced  by  an 
Italian  critic  to  be  the  masterpiece  of  the  European 
modern  theatre.  His  other  tragedies  were  "Galeotti 
Manfredi "  and  "  Caio  Graeco."  Monti's  other  chief 
works  were  "  Bassviliana,"  a  poem  on  the  murder 
of  Hugo  Basseville,  the  French  ambassador  at  Rome, 
in  close  imitation  of  Dante ;  "  Bardo  della  Selva 
nera,"  an  incomplete  eulogy  on  Napoleon ;  and  a 
translation  of  Homer's  "  Iliad." 

Niccolini  (1785-1861),  an  Italian  patriot,  produced 
a  number  of  dramas  which  were  modelled  in  style 
after  those  of  Alfieri.  His  best  tragedy  is  "  Arnaldo 
da  Brescia ;"  but  "  Nabucco,"  a  drama  founded  on 
the  events  attending  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  cre- 
ated a  great  sensation  when  first  published. 

Ugo  Foscolo  (1778-1827)  has  been  classed  with  Al- 
fieri and  Monti  as  the  triumvirate  of  Italian  litera- 
ture during  the  French  Revolution.  Of  his  tragedies, 
the  best  is  "  Ricciardo  ;  but  his  literary  fame  was  es- 
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Death  of  Alfi- 
eri,  1803.     He 
was  buried  in 
Santa  Croce, 
oear  Machia- 
velli  and  Mi- 
chael Angelo. 


Antonio  Cano- 
v»  ('757-' 822), 
who  restored  to 
sculpture  the 
position  which 
it  had  lost 
among  the  fine 
arts.     He  is 
ranked  after 
Michael  Ange- 
lo and  Bernini, 
as  the  third  of 
epoch-making 
Italian  sculpt- 
ors.    Most  of 
his  life  was 
passed  at  Ven- 
ice and  Rome, 
wiiere  he  was 
patronized  by 
the  royalty  and 
nobility  of 
nearly  all  Eu- 
rope.    His 
finest  works  are 
Cupid  and 
Psyche,  Venus 
and  Adonis, 
Mary  Magda- 
len, and  Napo- 
leon Holding 
the  Sceptre. 


tablished  by  the  celebrated  political  romance,  "  Let- 
ters of  Jacopo  Ortis,"  which  somewhat  resembles  in 
plot  Goethe's  "  Sorrows  of  Werther."  Ever  active 
in  attempts  to  secure  the  liberty  of  his  country,  Fos- 
colo  aroused  the  enmity  of  Napoleon  and  of  Austria, 
and  when  the  latter  country  gained  the  ascendency 
in  Italy  it  was  thought  best  for  him  to  depart.  Ac- 
cordingly he  emigrated  to  England  in  1816,  where  he 
continued  to  apply  himself  to  literature,  and  pub- 
lished "  Essays  on  Petrarch  " — his  best  prose  work 
— and  "  Disputations  and  Notes  on  Dante." 

Alberto  Nota  (1775-1847),  as  a  writer  of  comedy, 
followed  Goldoni,  but,  as  a  reformer,  resembled  Al- 
fieri.  His  dramas  have  been  translated  into  French, 
German,  Spanish,  Swedish,  and  Russian. 

Silvio  Pellico  (1789-1854)  was  a  devoted  disciple 
of  Alfieri,  and  his  tragedy,  "  Francesca  da  Rimini," 
may  still  be  read  with  interest.  In  1820  he  was 
seized  as  a  carbonaro  by  the  Austrians  at  Milan, 
and  confined  in  the  fortress  of  Spielberg  for  ten 
years.  His  account  of  this  imprisonment,  "  Mie 
Prigioni,"  rendered  him  famous.  Released  in  1830, 
he  retired  to  Turin,  where  he  remained  during  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

Rise  of  the  Romantic  School  under  Manzoni. — The 
same  spirit  of  romanticism  which  in  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century  appeared  in  the  literatures 
of  England,  Germany,  France,  and  Spain,  arose  also 
in  Italy.  The  Romanticists  saw  the  only  chance  of 
Italian  poetry  in  the  strict  adherence  to  the  old  na- 
tional romances  and  epics  of  the  mediaeval  and  Re- 
naissance periods,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  foreign  ele- 
ments, ancient  or  modern,  and  acknowledged  as  their 
leader  Alessandro  Manzoni  (1785-1875),  who  openly 
defied  French  classical  taste  in  his  tragedy,  "II  Conte 
di  Carmagnola"  (1820).  Manzoni  was  the  grandson 
of  the  famous  Beccaria,  a  profound  student  and  a 
stanch  Roman  Catholic.  His  poetical  masterpiece 
is  the  lyric  on  the  death  of  Napoleon  I.,  "  II  Cinque 
Maggio;"  but  the  work  on  which  his  literary  fame 
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rests  is  the  historical  novel,  "  I  Promessi  Sposi " 
(1827),  produced  after  careful  study  of  the  works 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  "  I  Promessi  Sposi,"  known 
to  English  readers  through  the  version  of  "  The 
Betrothed  Lovers,"  has  been  translated  into  near- 
ly every  European  language,  and  created  an  era  in 
Italian  fiction.  It  furnishes  a  vivid  picture  of  Ital- 
ian society  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  an  im- 
pressive account  of  the  plague  of  Milan.  As  a 
writer,  Manzoni  always  looked  forward  with  hope 
to  the  freedom  and  unity  of  Italy,  and  zealously 
defended  his  religion  from  all  attacks  and  reproach- 
es. His  great  opponent  in  these  respects  was  Gia- 
como  Leopardi  (1798-1837),  a  misanthropical  poet 
who  represents  the  religious  and  political  scepticism 
of  Italy  after  1815. 


Italian  aspira- 
tions for  na- 
tionality begin 
to  assume  a 
more  definite 
form  with  the 
accession  of 
Charles  Albert 
to  the  throne 
of  Sardinia  in 
'837- 


IV.  Spain. — CHARLES  III., -1788.    CHARLES  IV.,  1788-1808.    FERDI- 
NAND VII.,  1808-1833.     ISABELLA,  1833- 

Preiialence  of  English  Influence,  and  Introduction  of 
Romanticism. — The  study  of  English  literature,  which 
had  been  introduced  into  Spain  during  the  preceding 
age,  increased  during  this  era.  Poets  made  many 
translations  from  the  works  of  the  best  English  au- 
thors, and  sought  English  models.  Thus  Juan  de 
Escoiquiz  published  translations  of  Young's  "  Night 
Thoughts"  (1797)  and  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost" 
(1814);  Conde  de  Neronia  translated  many  English 
poems,  among  which  was  Dryden's  "Ode  on  St.  Ce- 
cilia's Day ;"  while  the  greatest  of  Spanish  lyric  po- 
ets, Jose  de  Espronceda,  is  thought  to  have  been  a 
direct  imitator  of  Byron.  The  poets  Juan  Maria 
Maury,  Arriaza,  Quintana,  and  Heredia  were  espe- 
cially distinguished  for  their  knowledge  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  as  well  as  of  its  literature.  Of  course 
French  style  continued  to  be  more  or  less  followed 
by  Spanish  writers,  but  the  general  preference  was 
for  English.  Romanticism  also  appeared  in  Spain 
as  elsewhere  and  aroused  new  interest  in  national 
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Invasion  of 
Spain  by  Na- 
poleon I.,  who 
placed  his 
brother  Joseph 
on  the  throne. 
This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  gen- 
eral resistance 
of  the  Spanish, 
who,  aided  by 
Great  Britain 
and  Portugal, 
succeeded  in 
driving  the 
French  from 
the  country. 


literature.  Writers,  for  the  most  part,  ranged  them- 
selves under  the  Classical  or  Romantic  schools,  and 
their  merits  were  enthusiastically  proclaimed  by  their 
respective  partisans. 

Reformation  of  the  Drama.  Moratin. — Since  the 
time  of  Calderon  the  Spanish  drama  had  been  con- 
stantly deteriorating.  Inferior  imitators  exaggerated 
the  faults  of  the  great  dramatist,  while  they  failed  to 
apprehend  his  excellences.  Many  of  the  plays  of 
Calderon  even  were  unfit  to  elevate  public  taste,  and 
those  of  the  modern  dramatists  pandered  to  the  vul- 
garity and  ignorance  of  all  classes.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  reform  the  Spanish  stage  till  this  age,  when 
Leandro  Moratin,  "the  Spanish  Moliere,"  effected  a 
revolution  in  the  taste  of  the  times  by  furnishing 
dramas  of  a  superior  tone  and  quality.  His  plays — 
five  in  number — were  distinguished  for  their  well- 
drawn  plots,  good  delineation  of  characters,  and  re- 
finement and  elegance  of  dialogue.  Moratin's  exam- 
ple led  others  to  avoid  the  defects  of  the  national 
dramatists.  Of  these  two  are  especially  celebrated 
— the  Duke  de  Rivas,  author  of  the  "Tragedy  of 
Don  Alvaro,"  which  has  been  pronounced  the  "mas- 
terpiece of  the  modern  Spanish  theatre,"  and  Breton 
de  Los  Herreros,  the  only  dramatist  since  Calderon 
who  has  approached  him  in  fecundity  of  genius  and 
popularity. 


V.  United  States  of  America.  —  GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  1789- 
I797-  JOHN  ADAMS,  1797-1801.  THOMAS  JEFFERSON,  1801-1809.  JAMES 
MADISON,  1809-1817.  JAMES  MONROE,  1817-1825.  JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS, 
1825-1829.  ANDREW  JACKSON,  1829-1837. 

American  literature  in  the  Colonial  period  had 
been  almost  exclusively  theological,  consisting  of 
tracts  and  sermons  by  such  writers  as  Roger  Will- 
iams, John  Cotton,  Jonathan  Edwards,  Cotton  Ma- 
ther, which,  though  displaying  considerable  learning 
and  acuteness,  are  of  no  interest  to  the  general 
reader  at  the  present  day.  During  the  Revolution- 
ary era  oratorical  eloquence  had  burst  forth  in  the 
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patriotic  speeches  of  Patrick  Henry  and  James  Otis ; 
Benjamin  Franklin  had  produced  his  noble  essays 
on  moral,  scientific,  and  philosophical  subjects  ;  and 
there  had  flourished  a  few  satirical  versifiers.  But 
it  was  not  till  the  struggles  for  existence  and  inde- 
pendence were  over  that  ethical  and  rhetorical  liter- 
ature in  the  United  States  attained  full  development, 
or  that  didactic  and  romantic  compositions  were  pro- 
duced to  any  extent. 

Originality  and  Excellence  of  Theological  and  Moral 
Writings.  William  Ellery  Channing, — The  remark- 
able variety  of  creeds  represented  by  the  different 
races  and  sects  which  made  up  the  young  Republic 
gave  rise  to  much  discussion  respecting  religious 
doctrines,  and  led  to  a  copious  production  of  elo- 
quent theological  writings.  In  the  early  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century  a  great  controversy  arose  in 
and  about  Boston  between  the  leaders  of  Unitarian- 
ism  and  Trinitarianism,  which  agitated  all  classes 
throughout  the  land.  Among  the  former  were  Will- 
iam Ellery  Channing  (1780-1842),  Andrews  Norton 
(1786-1853),  and  Henry  Ware  (1764-1845);  while  on 
the  side  of  the  latter  appeared  Dr.  Lyman  Beech- 
er  (1775-1863),  Moses  Stuart  (1780-1850),  Noah 
Worcester  (1785-1837),  and  Samuel  Worcester  (1770- 
1821).  Dr.  Channing  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being 
the  first  pulpit  orator  of  his  time  in  the  country,  and 
maintained  his  religious  opinions  with  skill  and  sa- 
gacity. But  it  is  as  a  moral  essayist  that  he  is  known 
to  posterity ;  and  his  power  of  arousing  popular  in- 
terest in  Ethics — a  department  of  literature  generally 
considered  dull — by  the  Charms  of  beautiful  diction 
and  a  poetical  imagination  especially  distinguishes 
him  as  an  author.  His  brilliant  "  Essay  on  the  Char- 
acter and  Writings  of  John  Milton,"  as  well  as  those 
on  Napoleon  and  Fe'ne'lon,  have  rendered  him  a  fa- 
miliar writer  to  students  of  literature. 

Superiority  of  American  Oratory,  Webster,  Clay, 
Calhoun. — "Oratory,"  says  Tuckerman,  in  his  "  Sketch 
of  American  Literature,"  "  is  eminently  the  literature 
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Constitution 
of  the  United 
States  adopted 
by  a  conven- 
tion of  dele- 
gates convened 
at  Philadel- 
phia, 1787. 


Meeting  of  the 
first  Congress 
at  New  York, 
and  inaugura- 
tion of  Wash- 
ington as  Pres- 
ident of  the 
Republic,  1 789. 


Establishment 
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Removal  of  the 
seat  of  govern- 
ment to  Wash- 
ington, 1800. 


Louisiana  pur- 
chased of 
France. 


Duel  between 
Alexander 
Hamilton  and 
Aaron  Burr, 
resulting  in  the 
death  of  th,e 
former,  1804. 


Improvements 
in  the  applica- 
tion of  steam 
to  navigation 
by  Robert  Ful- 
ton.    The  first 
steam-packet 
in  the  world 
was  built  by 
him  in  18-17, 
and  sailed  up 
the  Hudson  at 
the  rate  of  five 
miles  an  hour. 


of  republics.  Political  freedom  gives  both  occasion 
and  impulse  to  thought  on  public  interests,  and  its 
expression  is  a  requisite  accomplishment  to  every  in- 
telligent and  patriotic  citizen.  American  eloquence, 
although  not  unknown  in  the  professional  spheres  of 
colonial  life,  developed  with  originality  and  richness 
at  the  epoch  of  the  Revolution.  Indeed  the  ques- 
tions that  agitated  the  country  naturally  induced  pop- 
ular discussions,  and  as  a  sense  of  wrong  and  a  re- 
solve to  maintain  the  rights  of  freemen  took  the 
place  of  remonstrance  and  argument,  a  race  of  ora- 
tors seems  to  have  sprung  to  life,  whose  chief  traits 
continue  evident  in  a  long  and  illustrious  roll  of 
names  identified  with  our  statesmen,  legislators,  and 
divines.  From  the  stripling  Hamilton,  who,  in  July, 
1774,  held  a  vast  concourse  in  breathless  excitement 
in  the  fields  near  New  York,  while  he  demonstrated 
the  right  and  necessity  of  resistance  to  British  op- 
pression, to  the  mature  Webster,  who,  in  December, 
1829,  defended  the  union  of  the  States  with  an  argu- 
mentative and  rhetorical  power  ever  memorable  in 
the  annals  of  legislation,  there  has  been  a  series  of 
remarkable  public  speakers  who  have  nobly  illustrat- 
ed this  branch  of  literature  in  the  United  States." 
Foremost  among  American  orators  of  this  age  were 
Alexander  Hamilton  (1757-1804),  the  distinguished 
legislator  and  military  commander ;  Fisher  Ames 
(1758-1808),  who,  like  his  great  British  contempo- 
rary, Edmund  Burke,  denounced  the  excesses  of  the 
French  revolutionists,  almost  rivalling  him  in  elo- 
quence ;  John  Quincy  Adams  (1767-1848),  the 
stanch  opponent  of  slavery,  styled  in  later  life  the 
"Old  Man  Eloquent;"  Joseph  Story  (1779-1845), 
the  eminent  jurist,  famous  for  his  profound  knowl- 
edge of  international  law;  Henry  Clay  (1777-1852), 
the  popular  advocate  and  patriotic  statesman ;  John 
Caldwell  Calhoun  (1782-1850),  the  Southern  senator 
and  founder  of  the  "Nullification  Doctrine,"  con- 
cerning whom  Webster  said,  "  His  eloquence  was 
part  of  his  intellectual  character.  It  grew  out  of  the 
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qualities  of  his  mind.  It  was  plain,  terse,  strong, 
condensed,  concise,  sometimes  impassioned,  still  al- 
ways severe.  He  had  the  basis — the  indispensable 
basis — of  all  high  characters,  and  that  was  unspotted 
integrity,  unimpeached  honor  and  character ;"  and 
last  and  greatest,  Daniel  Webster  (1782-1852).  Web- 
ster delivered  his  maiden  speech  on  the  repeal  of 
the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  in  1813,  and  the  year 
1829  may  be  regarded  as  marking  the  culminating 
point  of  his  forensic  career — the  year  in  which  he 
held  the  Senate  for  two  days  almost  spellbound  by 
his  eloquence  in  the  debate  with  Mr.  Hayne  of  South 
Carolina  on  the  right  of  "  nullification."  His  other 
most  celebrated  orations  were  those  delivered  at 
Plymouth,  in  1820,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  land- 
ing of  the  Pilgrims,  and  at  Bunker  Hill,  in  1825,  at 
the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  its  monument ;  the 
eulogy  on  Adams  and  Jefferson  (1826),  and  his  Con- 
gressional speeches  on  the  Holy  Alliance  and  the 
Greek  Revolution.  As  a  speaker  Webster  was  dis- 
tinguished rather  for  clearness  of  logical  statement 
and  vigorous  style  than  for  rhetorical  finish  and  ele- 
gance. 

Development  of  Polite  Literature.  Washington  Ir- 
ving, James  Fenimore  Cooper. — As  the  political,  finan- 
cial, and  educational  condition  of  the  country  im- 
proved, literary  taste  began  to  show  itself  among  the 
people.  American  readers  were  for  some  time  de- 
pendent on  foreign  productions  ;  but  at  length  native 
genius  began  to  exert  itself  and  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  a  national  popular  literature.  The  first 
American  "polite"  writer — the  first  to  attract  the 
attention  of  British  critics  and  to  acquire  a  reputa- 
tion abroad — was  Washington  Irving  (1783-1859). 
Ill -health,  commercial  enterprise,  and  official  ap- 
pointments led  to  extended  travel  and  prolonged 
residence  in  England  and  Europe,  and  so  much  of 
Irving's  life — twenty-three  years — was  passed  in  for- 
eign lands  that  he  has  been  characterized  by  James 
Russell  Lowell  as  "neither  English  nor  Yankee — just 
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Second  war 
with  Great 
Britain  (1812- 
1814) — caused 
by  the  refusal 
of  Great  Brit- 
ain to  revoke 
her  decrees 
issued  during 
the  war  with 
France,  and 
prejudicial  to 
American  com- 
merce, and  her 
insolence  to- 
wards Ameri- 
can vessels,  iu 
searching  them 
for  British  sub- 
jects. 


The  most  emi- 
nent philoso- 
phers and  sci- 
entists of  the 
age  were  Ben- 
jamin Franklin 
(1706-1790), 
who  has  been 
said  to  repre- 
sent the  prac- 
tical, moral, 
and  political 
spirit  of  the 
eighteenth  cen- 
tury, as  Vol- 
taire does  its 
metaphysical 
and  religious 
scepticism ; 
Benjamin 
Thompson — 
Count  Rum- 
ford— (1753- 
1814),  who  re- 
sided much  in 
England,  where 
he  distinguish- 
ed himself  by 
his  experi- 
ments in  natu- 
ral philosophy, 
and  in  assisting 
to  establish  the 
Royal  Instiiu- 
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tion ;  Nathan- 
iel Bowditch 
(1773-1838),  an 
able  mathema- 
tician ;  A  mlii- 
bon  (178*- 
1851),  a  famous 
ornithologist, 
whose  mag- 
num opus, 
"The  Birds  of 
America,"  ap- 
peared in  four 
volumes,  1830- 
1839;  William 
Cranch  Bond 
(1789-1859),  an 
eminent  as- 
tronomer, and 
one  of  the  first 
in  the  United 
States  to  dis- 
cover the 
comet  of  1811; 
Francis  Way- 
land  (1796- 
1865),  who 
made  impor- 
tant contribu- 
tions to  meta- 
physics; and 
Professor  Ben- 
jamin Silliman 
(1779-1864), 
the  "  Father 
of  American 
Periodical  Sci- 
ence," and 
founder  of  The 
A  merican 
Journal  of 
Science  and 
Arts,  1818. 


Visit  of  La- 
fayette, 1824. 


Irving."  His  literary  career  was  closely  connected 
with  his  changes  of  abode  and  travels,  and  resolves 
itself  into  five  periods :  (i)  The  New  York  Period 
(1802-1809),  during  which  were  produced  "Letters 
of  Jonathan  Oldstyle,"  a  series  of  sketches  contrib- 
uted to  the  New  York  Morning  Chronicle;  "  Salma- 
gundi," a  publication  similar  to  Addison's  Spectator, 
satirizing  the  follies  of  the  time ;  and  the  humorous 
"History  of  New  York,  by  Dietrich  Knickerbocker." 
(2)  The  English  and  French  Period  (1815-1826),  in- 
cluding the  famous  "Sketch-book,"  "Bracebridge 
Hall,"  and  "Tales  of  a  Traveller" — works  composed 
during  the  author's  alternating  residence  at  London 
and  Paris.  (3)  The  Spanish  Period  (1826-1829), cov- 
ering his  first  residence  in  Spain — having  gone  there 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  archives  of  the 
country  and  of  exploring  its  ancient  cities — during 
which  he  wrote  the  "  Life  of  Columbus  "  and  "  The 
Conquest  of  Grenada,"  and  collected  materials  for 
the  "Alhambra."  (4)  The  American  Period  (1832- 
1841),  to  which  belong  "Tour  on  the  Prairies,"  "Asto- 
ria; or,  Enterprises  Beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains," 
and  the  "Adventures  of  Captain  Bonneville" — pro- 
ductions founded  on  a  Western  tour  made  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Ellsworthy,  the  Indian  Commissioner. 
(5)  The  "Sunnyside"  Period  (1846-1859),  embracing 
his  latter  years,  passed  in  retirement  at  his  charming 
retreat  on  the  Hudson,  about  twenty-five  miles  from 
New  York,  where  he  revised  his  former  works  and 
produced  three  well-known  biographies — "  Mahomet 
and  his  Successors,"  "Life  of  Washington,"  and  "Life 
of  Goldsmith."  Irving  takes  rank  in  literature  as  a 
polished  essayist,  a  delicate  humorist,  and  an  enter- 
taining historical  narrator.  He  was  neither  an  inde- 
pendent nor  a  profound  writer,  and  his  obsequious- 
ness to  British  taste  and  opinion  brought  down  upon 
him  the  sarcasm  of  the  Edinburgh  Review :  "  He 
gasped  for  British  popularity,  he  came,  and  found  it. 
He  was  received,  caressed,  applauded,  and  made 
giddy ;  natural  politeness  owed  him  some  return,  for 
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he  imitated,  admired,  deferred  to  us.  ...  It  was  plain 
he  thought  of  nothing  else,  and  was  ready  to  sacri- 
fice everything  to  obtain  a  smile  or  a  look  of  appro- 
bation." But  in  one  respect  at  least  he  was  original. 
He  was  the  first  to  draw  the  attention  of  Europe  to 
the  romantic  scenery  and  wild  forests  of  his  native 
land ;  the  first  to  stamp  the  shores  of  the  Hudson 
with  literary  associations  which  render  them  of  clas- 
sic interest  to  the  tourist  at  the  present  day.  "  I 
beg  you  to  accept,"  wrote  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  an 
American  friend,  "  my  best  thanks  for  the  uncommon 
degree  of  entertainment  which  I  have  received  from 
the  most  excellently  jocose  history  of  New  York. 
I  am  sensible  that  as  a  stranger  to  American  parties 
and  politics,  I  must  lose  much  of  the  concealed  satire 
of  the  piece ;  but  I  must  own  that,  looking  at  the 
simple  and  obvious  meaning  only,  I  have  never  read 
anything  so  closely  resembling  the  style  of  Dean 
Swift  as  the  annals  of  Dietrich  Knickerbocker.  I 
have  been  employed  these  few  evenings  in  reading 
them  aloud  to  Mrs.  S.  and  two  ladies  who  are  our 
guests,  and  our  sides  have  been  absolutely  sore  with 
laughing.  I  think,  too,  there  are  passages  which 
indicate  that  the  author  possesses  power  of  a  differ- 
ent kind,  and  has  some  touches  which  remind  me 
much  of  Sterne."  His  works,  like  those  of  his  con- 
temporary, Cooper,  "  improved  American  society  and 
rendered  the  national  name  beloved  and  respected 
abroad." 

The  best  known  of  American  writers  among  for- 
eigners is  the  first  great  American  novelist,  James 
Fenimore  Cooper  (1789-1851).  Perhaps  the  best 
known  of  his  thirty -four  novels,  published  during 
the  years  1821-1850,  are  "The  Spy"  (1821),  "The 
Pioneers,"  the  first  of  the  "  Leatherstocking  "  series, 
and  "The  Pilot"  (1823),  "Last  of  the  Mohicans" 
and  "The  Prairie"  (1826),  and  "The  Bravo"  (1831). 
He  was  also  the  author  of  some  biographical  sketches, 
books  of  travel,  and  a  naval  history.  His  works  ac- 
quired an  extended  popularity,  being  translated  into 


Publication  of 
Noah  Web- 
ster's elaborate 
"  Dictionary  of 
the  English 
Language," 
1828. 


Advancement 
of  Journalism. 
First  appear- 
ance of  the 
Evening  Post, 
1801;  of  the 
SUH,  1833;  and 
the  New  York 
Her  aid,  1835. 
Numerous  pe- 
riodicals were 
established,  but 
— excepting 
The  Portfolio, 
published  in 
Philadelphia 
by  Joseph  Den- 
nie,  from  i8or- 
1825;  Tkt 
Knickerbocker 
Magazine, 
founded  in 
New  York  in 
1832,  and  con- 
tinuing till 
1860;  and  the 
North  A  mer- 
ican  Review, 
started  in  Bos- 
ton by  Tudor 
in  1815,  and 
still  in  exist- 
ence— they 
were  not  per. 
mancnt* 
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Rise  of  Ameri- 
can Art.    Vari- 
ous art-schools 
and  academies 
were  founded 
during  the  age, 
and  several 
American 
painters  ac- 
quired consid- 
erable distinc- 
tion: Benjamin 
West  (1738- 
1820),  who 
passed  most  of 
his  life  in  Eng- 
land ;  Wash- 
ington Allston 
(i  779- 1 84  3),  the 
poet ;  Thomas 
Cole  (1801- 
1848),  a  land- 
scape painter, 
noted  for  his 
fine  represen- 
tations of 
American  sce- 
nery ;  John 
Trumbull 
(1756-1843), 
President  of 
the  American 
Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  and 
employed  by 
the  govern- 
ment to  paint 
four  national 
and  historical 
pictures  in  the 
Rotunda  of  the 
Capitol  at 
Washington — 
the  Declaration 
of Independ- 
ence.Surrender 
of  Burgoyne, 
Surrender  of 
Corn  wallis,  and 
Resignation  of 
General  Wash- 
ington at  An- 
napolis ;  and 
Samuel  Morse, 
who  subse- 
quently be- 
came more  cel- 
ebrated as  the 
inventor  of  the 
electric  tele- 
graph. 


all  European  and  even  some  of  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages. Cooper,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  writ- 
er, may  be  said  to  have  introduced  the  New  World 
to  the  acquaintance  of  the  Old  World.  His  vivid 
representations  of  colonial,  revolutionary,  and  pio- 
neer life  were  enthusiastically  received  and  pon- 
dered over  by  all  classes  of  readers  in  England, 
Germany,  and  France,  and  a  general  European  in- 
terest was  aroused  in  the  young  American  Republic. 
Among  minor  contributors  to  the  "  polite  "  literature 
of  the  age  were  the  novelists  Charles  Brockden 
Brown  (1771-1810),  Catharine  M.  Sedgwick  (1789- 
1867),  and  William  Ware  (1797-1852);  William  Wirt 
(1772-1834),  author  of  a  "Life  of  Patrick  Henry," 
"  Letters  of  a  British  Spy,"  etc. ;  Margaret  Fuller- 
Ossoli  (1810-1850),  the  most  intellectual  woman  of 
her  age  in  the  country;  and  Chief-Justice  Marshall 
(1755-1835),  who  wrote  a  "Life  of  Washington." 
Books  of  travel  were  also  published;  Henry  Reed 
(1808-1854)  delivered  eloquent  lectures  on  litera- 
ture; Dr.  David  Ramsay  (1749-1815)  industriously 
explored  the  field  of  history ;  and  philological  studies 
were  actively  pursued  by  Noah  Webster  (1758-1843), 
Joseph  E.Worcester  (1784-1865),  and  Lindley  Mur- 
ray (1745-1826). 

Rise  of  American  Poetry. — American  poetry  may 
be  said  to  have  had  its  rise  in  this  age ;  for  though 
there  had  been  a  few  versifiers  among  the  Colonists, 
their  strains  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  religious 
nature  and  generally  monotonous.  William  Clifton 
(1772-1799)  and  Philip  Freneau  (1752-1832)  wrote 
verses  of  considerable  merit,  and  the  patriotic  songs 
of  Robert  Paine  (1773-1811)  and  of  Francis  S.  Key 
(1779-1843)  gained  great  popularity;  but  it  was  with 
Washington  Allston  (1779-1843)  that  loftier  poetry 
began  in  the  United  States.  Allston  was  an  eminent 
painter,  who  resided  many  years  abroad,  where  he 
was  known  as  the  American  Titian.  His  small  vol- 
ume of  poems,  entitled  "  Sylphs  of  the  Seasons,  and 
other  Poems,"  appeared  in  1811,  and  was  distin- 
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guished  for  its  poetic  rhythm  and  sentiment.  Other 
noted  poets  of  the  age  were  R.  H.  Dana  (1787-1879), 
author  of  the  psychological  poem  "The  Buccaneer" 
(1827);  Fitz-Greene  Halleck  (1795-1867), who  estab- 
lished his  literary  fame  in  1827  by  the  production  of  a 
small  volume  of  poems  containing  "  Alnwick  Castle," 
"  Marco  Bozzaris,"  and  other  pieces,  characterized  by 
a  melodious  versification  and  genuine  feeling;  Joseph 
Rodman  Drake  (1795-1820),  whose  poems  "The 
.American  Flag "  and  "  Culprit  Fay"  are  well  known ; 
James  Gates  Percival  (1795-1856),  styled  "The 
Poet ;"  Charles  Sprague  (1791-1875),  a  polished  ver- 
sifier; James  A.  Hillhouse  (1789-1841),  the  first  dra- 
matic American  poet ;  and  Mrs.  Lydia  H.  Sigourney 
(1791-1865),  a  popular  writer  of  both  poetry  and 
prose.  William  Cullen  Bryant  produced  during  this 
age  some  of  his  finest  poems,  including " The  Ages" 
and  "  Thanatopsis,"  which  contains  the  majestic 
lines — 

"  So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan,  which  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 

Longfellow,  Whittier,  and  Emerson  were  rising  into 
fame  before  its  close;  but  the  careers  of  these  four 
writers  belong  essentially  to  the  middle  portion  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  hence  will  be  considered 
in  the  discussion  of  the  succeeding  era. 


Commercial 
panic,  1832. 


Great  fire  at 
New  York, 
loss  estimated 
at  £30,000,000, 
.835- 


National  debt 
paid  of£  1836. 
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Washington   Irving. 
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Thomas  Jefferson. 
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James  Fenimore  Cooper. 
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James  Monroe. 
John  Quincy  Adams. 
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R.  T.  Paine. 
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Washington  Allston. 
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Martin  Van  Buren. 
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John   Daiton. 
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Sir  David  Wilkie. 
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GREAT 
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John   Philip  Kemble. 
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Paul  Delaroche. 
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Pierre  Gtierin. 
Carl  Vernet. 

FRANCE. 

Laplace. 

Joseph  Lagrange. 

Houdon. 

Lavoisier. 
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Thonvaldsen. 

ider. 

Steffens. 

Schwanthaler. 

Schopenhauer. 

Chamisso. 

Cornelius. 
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Schelling. 

Bessel. 
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Kant. 

Musical  Composers: 
Mendelssohn. 
Weber. 

GERMANY. 

Mozart. 

Haydn. 

Beethoven. 

Schubert. 
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Bartolini.      Canova. 
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Nicolo  Paganini. 

ITALY. 
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SPAIN. 
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Audubon. 
Count  Rumford. 

Charles  Gilbert  Stuart. 
Henry  Kirk  Brown. 

..miel  Bowditch. 

Benjamin  Franklin. 

John  Trumbull. 
Washington  Allston. 

Benjamin  West. 

Thomas  Cole. 

Samuel  Morse. 

U.  S.  OF 

Robert  Fulton. 
John  S.  Copley. 

AMERICA. 

Charles  R.  Leslie. 

Charles  W.  Peale. 

F.d«.inl  (1    Malbone. 

WILLIAM  COWPER. 


WILLIAM   COWPER 

(1731-1800). 

PORTRAITS  OF  COWPER. 

THERE  are  two  portraits  of  Cowper,  at  the  same  age, 
taken  in  1792.  In  July  of  that  year  Cowper  wrote  to  a 
friend :  "  How  do  you  imagine  I  have  been  occupied  these 
last  ten  days?  In  sitting — not  on  cockatrice  eggs,  nor  yet 
to  gratify  a  mere  idle  humor,  nor  because  I  was  too  sick 
to  move ;  but  because  my  cousin  Johnson  has  an  aunt 
who  has  a  longing  desire  of  my  picture,  and  because  he 
would,  therefore,  bring  a  painter  from  London  to  draw  it. 
For  this  purpose  I  have  been  sitting,  as  I  say,  these  ten 
days,  and  am  heartily  glad  that  my  sitting  time  is  over." 
The  painter  was  Abbot,  and  his  success  in  producing  a 
true  likeness  of  the  poet  was  admired  by  all  who  beheld 
it.  Cowper  himself  was  much  pleased  with  the  picture, 
and  said  to  Hayley: 

"Abbot  is  painting  me  so  true, 

That  (trust  me)  you  would  stare, 
And  hardly  know,  at  the  first  view, 
If  I  were  here  or  there." 

Again  he  remarked  to  Lady  Hesketh :  "  I  think  it  will 
afford  you  as  much  pleasure,  nay,  perhaps  even  more,  than 
a  sight  of  the  original,  myself;  for  you  will  see  it  with  the 
thought  in  your  mind,  that  whether  I  live  or  die,  while 
this  picture  subsists,  my  charming  lineaments  and  propor- 
tions can  never  be  forgotten.  I  verily  think  the  portrait, 
exclusive  of  the  likeness,  which  is  the  closest  imaginable, 
one  of  the  best  I  ever  saw."  Two  months  later  the  other 
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portrait  was  painted  with  colored  crayons  by  Romney, 
the  rival  of  the  great  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Cowper  and 
Romney  met  at  the  residence  of  Hayley,  the  friend  of  both, 
and  the  painter,  anxious  to  take  the  portrait  of  the  distin- 
guished poet,  seized  the  opportunity  to  produce  a  careful 
and  studied  likeness.  The  artist  regarded  his  work  "  as 
the  nearest  approach  that  he  had  ever  made  to  a  perfect 
representation  of  life  and  character,"  and  Cowper's  opin- 
ion of  it  was  given  in  the  form  of  a  sonnet-r- 

" Romney!  expert  infallibly  to  trace 
On  chart  or  canvas,  not  the  form  alone 
And  semblance,  but,  however  faintly  shown, 
The  mind's  impression,  too,  on  every  face, 
With  strokes  that  time  ought  never  to  erase ; 
Thou  hast  so  pencill'd  mine,  that,  though  I  own 
The  subject  worthless,  I  have  never  -known 
The  artist  shining  with  superior  grace. 
But  this  I  mark — that  symptoms  none  of  woe 
In  thy  incomparable  work  appear. 
Well — I  am  satisfied  it  should  be  so, 
Since,  on  maturer  thought,  the  cause  is  clear ; 
For  in  my  looks  what  sorrow  couldst  thou  see 
When  I  was  Hayley's  guest,  and  sat  to  thee  ?" 

Another  portrait  was  painted  in  1793  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  the  celebrated  portrait -painter,  but  those  by 
Abbot  and  Romney  are  preferred.  Of  the  former  Robert 
Southey  writes,  "  Here,  therefore,  we  have  Cowper  in  the 
complete  dress  of  that  day.  He  is  represented  pen  in 
hand,  with  a  large  book  lying  open  before  him  on  his 
desk  —  that  desk,  Theodora's  gift,  which  he  so  pleasant- 
ly described  on  its  arrival  at  Olney,  and  which,  by  that 
description,  has  been  rendered  of  all  desks  the  most  mem- 
orable. It  is  a  front  face,  and  the  painter  has  not  aimed 
at  anything  more  than  an  expression  of  placid  thoughtful- 
ness.  The  countenance  is  mild,  pleasing,  and  intelligent ; 
it  would  not  be  pronounced  melancholy  if  it  were  not 
known  to  be  Cowper's,  and  certainly  there  is  no  trace  in 
it  of  any  darker  state  of  mind." 
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PERSONAL  APPEARANCE. 

I  have  regarded  my  own  intimacy  with  Cowper  as  a 
blessing  to  myself,  and  the  remembrance  of  it  is  now  en- 
deared to  me  by  the  hope  that  it  may  enable  me  to  de- 
lineate the  man  and  the  poet  with  such  fidelity  and  truth 
as  may  render  his  remote,  and  even  his  future,  admirers 
minutely  acquainted  with  an  exemplary  being  most  wor- 
thy to  be  intimately  known  and  universally  beloved.  The 
person  and  mind  of  Cowper  seem  to  have  been  formed 
with  equal  kindness  by  Nature,  and  it  may  be  questioned 
if  she  ever  bestowed  on  any  man  with  a  fonder  prodigality 
all  the  requisites  to  conciliate  affection  and  to  inspire 
respect.  From  his  figure,  as  it  first  appeared  to  me  in  his 
sixty-second  year,  I  should  imagine  that  he  must  have 
been  very  comely  in  his  youth  ;  and  little  had  time  injured 
his  countenance,  since  his  features  expressed  at  that  period 
of  life  all  the  powers  of  his  mind  and  all  the  sensibility  of 
his  heart.  He  was  of  middle  stature,  rather  strong  than 
delicate  in  the  form  of  his  limbs ;  the  color  of  his  hair  was 
a  light  brown,  that  of  his  eyes  a  bluish  gray,  and  his  com- 
plexion ruddy.  In  his  dress  he  was  neat,  but  not  finical ; 
in  his  diet  temperate,  and  not  dainty.  He  had  an  air  of 
pensive  reserve  in  his  deportment,  and  his  extreme  shy- 
ness sometimes  produced  in  his  manners  an  indescribable 
mixture  of  awkwardness  and  dignity;  but  no  being  could 
be  more  truly  graceful  when  he  was  in  perfect  health  and 
perfectly  pleased  with  his  society.  Towards  women  in 
particular  his  behavior  and  conversation  were  delicate  and 
fascinating  in  the  highest  degree. — HAYLEY. 

COMMENTS. 

If  there  is  a  good  man  on  earth  it  is  William  Cowper. — LORD 
THURLOW. 

The  Poet  of  the  Cross. — DR.  MEMES. 

That  maniacal  Calvinist  and  coddled  poet. — BYRON. 

Cowper's  comic  vein  burst  out  from  a  ground  of  ghastly  and 
maddening  bigotry. — C.  OLLIER. 

The  best  of  English  letter-writers. — ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 
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I  am  enchanted  with  this  poet,  his  images  are  so  natural  and 
so  much  his  own  !  Such  an  original  and  philosophical  thinker ! 
such  genuine  Christianity !  and  such  a  divine  simplicity !  but 
very  rambling,  and  the  order  not  very  lucid.  He  seems  to  put 
down  every  thought  as  it  arises,  and  never  to  retrench  or  alter 
anything. — HANNAH  MORE. 

Cowper  is  the  most  important  English  poet  of  the  period  be- 
tween Pope  and  the  illustrious  group  headed  by  Wordsworth, 
Byron,  and  Shelley,  which  arose  out  of  the  intellectual  ferment 
of  the  European  Revolution.  As  a  reformer  of  poetry,  who 
called  it  back  from  conventionality  to  nature,  and  at  the  same 
time  as  the  teacher  of  a  new  school  of  sentiment  which  acted  as 
a  solvent  upon  the  existing  moral  and  social  system,  he  may 
perhaps  himself  be  numbered  among  the  precursors  of  the  Rev- 
olution, though  he  was  certainly  the  mildest  of  them  all.  As  a 
sentimentalist  he  presents  a  faint  analogy  to  Rousseau,  whom  in 
natural  temperament  he  somewhat  resembled.  He  was  also  the 
great  poet  of  the  religious  revival  which  marked  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century  in  England,  and  which  was  called 
Evangelicism  within  the  establishment,  and  Methodism  without. 
In  this  way  he  is  associated  with  Wesley  and  Whitefield,  as  well 
as  with  the  philanthropists  of  the  movement,  such  as  Wilberforce, 
Thornton,  and  Clarkson. — GOLDWIN  SMITH. 

A  nail  will  pick  a  lock  that  defies  hatchet  and  hammer.  The 
Royal  George  went  down  with  all  her  crew,  and  Cowper  wrote 
an  exquisitely  simple  poem  about  it ;  but  the  leaf  which  holds  it 
is  smooth,  while  that  which  bears  the  lines  on  his  mother's  por- 
trait is  blistered  with  tears. — OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 
But  tho'  in  darkness  he  remained, 

Unconscious  of  the  guiding, 
And  things  provided  came  without 

The  sweet  sense  of  providing, 
He  testified  this  solemn  truth 
Through  frenzy  desolated — 
Nor  man  nor  nature  satisfy 
Whom  only  God  created. — E.  B.  BROWNING. 

Cowper  broke  the  spell  of  Pope,  and  opened  the  way  to  Words- 
worth and  all  the  singers  that  were  being  born,  while  he  lan- 
guished and  agonized.  The  world  would  have  been  a  different 
world  for  them  if  Cowper  had  not  been. — MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
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TOPICAL  STUDY  OF  COWPER'S  LIFE. 

Birth  and  Parentage.  —  William  Cowper  was  born  at 
Berkhamstead,  Hertfordshire,  November  26,  1731.  He  was 
of  noble  pedigree.  His  father  was  chaplain  to  George  II.. 
and  descended  from  an  old  Whig  family;  his  mother 
traced  her  genealogy  back  to  King  Henry  III.,  and  could 
reckon  the  great  metaphysical  poet,  John  Donne,  among 
her  ancestors.  Cowper's  mother  died  when  he  was  six 
years  old,  and  years  after  he  expressed,  in  those  memora- 
ble verses,  his  childish  sorrow : 

"  My  mother !  when  I  learn'd  that  thou  wast  dead, 
Say,  wast  thou  conscious  of  the  tears  I  shed  ? 
Hover'd  thy  spirit  o'er  thy  sorrowing  son — 
Wretch  even  then,  life's  journey  just  begun  ? 
Perhaps  thou  gavest  me,  though  unseen,  a  kiss, 
Perhaps  a  tear,  if  souls  can  weep  in  bliss. 
I  heard  the  bell  toll'd  on  thy  burial  day, 
I  saw  the  hearse  that  bore  thee  slow  away ! 
And,  turning  from  my  nursery  window,  drew 
A  long,  long  sigh,  and  wept  a  last  adieu." 

Education.  —  Immediately  after  his  mother's  death  he 
was,  at  the  tender  age  of  six  years,  sent  to  a  boy's  board- 
ing-school. "  Here,"  he  says,  "  I  had  hardships  of  various 
kinds  to  conflict  with,  which  I  felt  more  sensibly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  tenderness  with  which  I  had  been  treated  at 
home.  But  my  chief  affliction  consisted  in  being  singled 
out  from  all  the  other  boys  by  a  lad  of  about  fifteen  years 
of  age,  as  a  proper  object  upon  whom  he  might  let  loose 
the  cruelty  of  his  temper.  I  choose  to  conceal  a  particular 
recital  of  the  many  acts  of  barbarity  with  which  he  made 
it  his  business  continually  to  persecute  me.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  say  that  his  savage  treatment  of  me  impressed 
such  a  dread  of  his  figure  upon  my  mind  that  I  well  re- 
member being  afraid  to  lift  my  eyes  upon  him  higher  than 
his  knees,  and  that  I  knew  him  better  by  his  shoebuckles 
than  by  any  other  part  of  his  dress.  May  the  Lord  pardon 
him,  and  may  we  meet  in  glory !"  These  brutal  persccu- 
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tions  lasted  foii  two  years,  and  their  discovery  at  the  end 
of  that  time  led  to  Cowper's  removal  from  the  school. 
Two  years  after  he  was  placed  at  the  famous  Westminster 
school,  where  he  remained  seven  years.  Here  he  acquired 
considerable  classical  knowledge,  and  independently  of 
school  requirements  translated  the  whole  of  the  "  Iliad " 
and  "  Odyssey."  On  leaving  Westminster,  Cowper  was 
apprenticed  to  an  attorney  for  three  years,  during  which 
time  he  paid  little  attention  to  the  profession  adopted  to 
gratify  his  father,  and  his  subsequent  residence  in  the 
Temple  was  marked  by  a  careless  gayety  of  life  rather 
than  by  a  zealous  preparation  for  the  honorable  positron 
of  clerk  to  the  House  of  Lords,  which  his  family  influence 
had  secured  for  him.  But  his  timid  and  diffident  nature 
was  so  terrified  at  the  idea  of  a  formal  examination  before 
the  peerage — a  necessary  preface  to  his  assuming  this  post 
— that  he  fell  into  a  state  of  mental  disorder,  which  obliged 
him  to  resign  the  appointment. 

Cowper  s  Madness. — Cowper's  first  attack  of  melancholy 
madness  occurred  while  he  was  living  in  the  Temple,  and 
was  probably  caused  by  the  influence  of  his  surroundings 
upon  his  naturally  gloomy  and  delicate  spirit.  His  father 
had  died  in  1756;  an  attachment  which  he  had  formed  for 
his  cousin  had  been  broken  off  by  her  parents ;  his  small 
patrimony  was  rapidly  diminishing,  and  the  terrors'of  pub- 
lic life  haunted  him.  During  this  despondency  he  at- 
tempted suicide,  after  which  he  was  afflicted  with  religious 
horrors  which  rendered  his  condition  more  terrible.  The 
idea  that  he  had  committed  the  unpardonable  sin  took 
possession  of  him.  He  sought  religious  advice,  and  seemed 
to  receive  consolation  for  a  short  time,  but  it  was  not  long 
before  he  was  plunged  into  illusions  more  horrible  than 
ever.  The  following  sapphics  written  during  this  dreadful 
period  show  the  tortures  he  endured: 

"  Hatred  and  vengeance — my  eternal  portion 
Scarce  can  endure  delay  of  execution — 
Wait  with  impatient  readiness  to  seize  my 
Soul  in  a  moment. 
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"  Damn'd  below  Judas ;  more  abhorrM  than  he  was, 
Who  for  a  few  pence  sold  his  holy  Master! 
Twice-betray'd  Jesus  me,  the  last  delinquent, 
Deems  the  profanest. 

"Man  disavows,  and  Deity  disowns  me. 
Hell  might  afford  my  miseries  a  shelter; 
Therefore,  Hell  keeps  her  ever-hungry  mouths  all 
Bolted  against  me. 

"  Hard  lot!  encompass'd  with  a  thousand  dangers; 
Weary,  faint,  trembling  with  a  thousand  terrors, 
I'm  call'd,  if  vanquish'd,  to  receive  a  sentence 
Worse  than  Abiram's. 

"Him  the  vindictive  rod  of  angry  Justice 
Sent  quick  and  howling  to  the  centre  headlong. 
I,  fed  with  judgment,  in  a  fleshly  tomb,  am 
Buried  above  ground.'' 

Cowper  has  given  an  account  of  the  results  of  his  re- 
ligious conversations.  "  Easier,  indeed,  I  was ;  but  far 
from  easy.  The  wounded  spirit  within  me  was  less  in 
pain,  but  by  no  means  healed.  What  I  had  experienced 
was  but  the  beginning  of  sorrows,  and  a  long  train  of  still 
greater  terrors  was  at  hand.  I  slept  my  usual  three  hours 
well,  and  then  awoke  with  ten  times  a  stronger  alienation 
from  God  than  ever.  Satan  plied  me  close  with  horrible 
visions  and  more  horrible  voices.  My  ears  rang  with  the 
sound  of  torments,  that  seemed  to  await  me.  Then  did 
the  '  pains  of  hell  get  hold  on  me,'  and  before  daybreak 
the  very '  sorrows  of  death  encompassed  me.'  A  numbness 
seized  upon  the  extremities  of  my  body,  and  life  seemed 
to  retreat  before  it ;  my  hands  and  feet  became  cold  and 
stiff ;  a  cold  sweat  stood  upon  my  forehead ;  my  heart 
seemed  at  every  pulse  to  beat  its  last,  and  my  soul  to  cling 
to  my  lips,  as  if  on  the  very  brink  of  departure.  No  con- 
victed criminal  ever  feared  death  more,  or  was  more  as- 
sured of  dying.  .  .  .  While  I  traversed  the  apartment,  in 
the  most  horrible  dismay  of  soul,  expecting  every  moment 
that  the  earth  would  open  her  mouth  and  swallow  me ; 
my  conscience  scaring  me,  the  avenger  of  blood  pursuing 
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me,  and  the  city  of  refuge  out  of  reach  and  out  of  sight, 
a  strange  and  horrible  darkness  fell  upon  me.  If  it  were 
possible  that  a  heavy  blow  could  light  on  the  brain  with- 
out touching  the  skull,  such  was  the  sensation  I  felt.  I 
clapped  my  hand  to  my  forehead  and  cried  aloud  through 
the  pain  it  gave  me.  At  every  stroke  my  thoughts  and 
expressions  became  more  wild  and  indistinct ;  all  that  re- 
mained clear  was  the  sense  of  sin  and  the  expectation  of 
punishment."  In  this  state  of  frenzy  he  was  placed  in  an 
asylum  at  St.  Albans,  under  the  well-known  Dr.  Cotton. 
His  recovery  at  the  end  of  eighteen  months  was  accom- 
panied by  an  awakening  of  religious  faith  and  happiness; 
the  Bible  which  he  had  spurned  during  his  madness  be- 
came his  constant  companion,  and  all  its  mysteries  seemed 
revealed  to  him.  His  feelings  on  this  occasion  are  em- 
bodied in  some  verses  which  he  entitled  "  The  Happy 
Change,"  and  which  afford  a  striking  contrast  to  the  hid- 
eous outbursts  of  his  misery — 

"  The  soul,  a  dreary  province  once 

Of  Satan's  dark  domain, 
Feels  a  new  empire  form'd  within, 
And  owns  a  heavenly  reign. 

"The  glorious  orb,  whose  golden  beams 

The  fruitful  year  control, 
Since  first  obedient  to  Thy  word 
He  started  from  the  goal, 

"  Has  cheer'd  the  nations  with  the  joys 

His  orient  rays  impart ; 
But,  Jesus,  'tis  Thy  light  alone 
Can  shine  upon  the  heart." 

Ten  years  after,  in  1773,  Cowper  was  again  attacked  by  a 
religious  melancholy  which  lasted  for  several  years,  andrall 
through  life  he  was  subject  to  fits  of  gloom  and  despond- 
ency which  were  especially  oppressive  and  continuous 
during  his  last  years.  Cowper's  madness  and  conversion 
formed  a  crisis  in  his  life  ;  by  the  former  he  was  compelled 
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to  abandon  a  public  career  for  one  of  retirement  and  liter- 
ary seclusion ;  by  the  latter  he  became  identified  with  the 
great  religious  movement  under  Wesley  and  Whitefield, 
and  inspired  with  his  poetic  theme. 

Residence  with  the  Unwins. — On  his  recovery  from  the 
first  attack  of  insanity,  in  1765,  Cowper  resolved  to  retire 
into  the  country,  and  this  determination  gave  rise  .to  the 
poem  beginning 

"  Far  from  the  world,  O  Lord,  I  flee, 

From  strife  and  tumult  far ; 
From  scenes  where  Satan  wages  still 
His  most  successful  war." 

Lodgings  were  obtained  for  him  at  Huntingdon,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  Unwins,  a  Puritan  family,  with 
whom  he  took  up  his  abode.  His  life  there  he  described 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend  :  "  As  to  amusements — I  mean  what 
the  world  calls  such — we  have  none.  The  place,  indeed, 
swarms  with  them,  and  cards  and  dancing  are  the  professed 
business  of  almost  all  the  gentle  inhabitants  of  Hunting- 
don. We  refuse  to  take  part  in  them,  or  to  be  accessaries 
to  this  way  of  murdering  our  time,  and  by  so  doing  have 
acquired  the  name  of  Methodists.  Having  told  you  how 
we  do  not  spend  our  time,  I  will  next  say  how  we  do.  We 
breakfast  commonly  between  eight  and  nine;  till  eleven 
we  read  either  the  Scripture  or  the  sermons  of  some  faith- 
ful preacher  of  those  holy  mysteries ;  at  eleven  we  attend 
divine  service,  which  is  performed  here  twice  every  day; 
and  from  twelve  to  three  we  separate,  and  amuse  ourselves 
as  we  please.  During  that  interval  I  either  read  in  my 
own  apartment,  or  walk,  or  ride,  or  work  in  the  garden. 
We  seldom  sit  an  hour  after  dinner,  but,  if  the  weather 
permits,  adjourn  to  the  garden,  where,  with  Mrs.  Unwin 
and  her  son,  I  have  generally  the  pleasure  of  religious  con- 
versation till  tea-time.  If  it  rains,  or  is  too  windy  for  walk- 
ing, we  either  converse  within-doors  or  sing  some  hymns 
of  Martin's  collection,  and  by  the  help  of  Mrs.  Unwin's 
harpsichord  make  up  a  tolerable  concert,  in  which  our 
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hearts,  I  hope,  are  the  best  performers.  After  tea  we  sally 
forth  to  walk  in  good  earnest.  Mrs.  Unwin  is  a  good  walk- 
er, and  we  have  generally  travelled  about  four  miles  before 
we  see  home  again.  When  the  days  are  short  we  make 
this  excursion  in  the  former  part  of  the  day,  between 
church-time  and  dinner.  At  night  we  read  and  converse 
as  before  till  supper,  and  commonly  finish  the  evening 
either  with  hymns  or  a  sermon,  and  last  of  all  the  family 
are  called  to  prayers."  Mr.  Unwin  died  about  two  years 
after  Cowper  began  to  reside  at  his  house,  but  the  poet 
and  Mrs.  Unwin  were  companions  till  her  death,  in  1793. 
After  Mr.  Unwin's  death  they  removed  to  Olney,  where 
they  lived  a  strict  and  secluded  life  under  the  influence  of 
the  Rev.  John  Newton,  the  curate  of  that  place.  All 
their  time  was  spent  in  the  performance  of  Christian  duties 
and  spiritual  missions.  This  mode  of  life,  unvaried  by  any 
relaxation  or  change,  proved  very  injurious  to  Cowper, 
who,  in  1773,  was  again  troubled  with  his  old  malady. 
For  several  years  he  was  plunged  in  the  depths  of  relig- 
ious despondency  and  partial  derangement  of  mind.  Dur- 
ing this  time  of  trial  he  was  tenderly  nursed  by  Mrs.  Un- 
win, and  the  poet's  gratitude  and  esteem  for  her  is  shown 
in  the  sonnet  "  To  Mrs.  Unwin."  At  Olney,  and  when 
nearly  fifty  years  of  age,  Cowper  became  a  poet.  His  first 
writings  were  grave  and  austere,  but  the  companionship 
of  the  gay  and  lively  Lady  Austen,  who  occupied  the  vic- 
arage after  it  had  been  vacated  by  Mr.  Newton  on  his  re- 
moval to  another  parish,  led  him  to  adopt  a  gayer  style 
of  composition.  In  1786  Cowper  and  Mrs.  Unwin  removed 
to  Weston,  where  they  could  enjoy  the  constant  compan- 
ionship of  their  friend  Lady  Hesketh.  Here  he  was  again 
afflicted  with  madness,  and  from  this  attack  he  never  fully 
recovered.  His  last  years  were  clouded  by  a  constant 
melancholy  and  depression  of  spirits,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  woman  who  had  cared  for  him  for  so  many  years 
was  gradually  failing  in  mind  and  body.  The  well-known 
verses  "  To  Mary "  have  in  them  a  deep  sadness  and  a 
pathetic  tone — 
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"The  twentieth  year  is  well-nigh  past 
Since  first  our  sky  was  overcast : 
Ah,  would  that  this  might  be  the  last! 
My  Mary ! 

"  Thy  spirits  have  a  fainter  flow, 
I  see  thee  daily  weaker  grow — 
Twas  my  distress  that  brought  thee  low, 
My  Mary!" 

During  these  years  his  acquaintance  was  widely  sought, 
and  his  fame  was  spread  throughout  England.  The  pair 
made  frequent  visits  to  their  friends,  who  sought  in  every 
way  to  comfort  and  cheer  them.  But  theirs  was  a  hope- 
less case ;  both  lost  their  minds.  In  their  pitiful  plight 
true  friends  came  to  their  assistance.  They  were  removed 
from  Weston  to  Mundsley,  then  to  Dunham  Lodge,  and 
finally,  in  1796,  to  East  Dereham,  where  Mrs.  Un win  died. 
Cowper  survived  her  three  years  and  a  half,  during  which 
time  he  was  blessed  with  occasional  sanity  and  temporary 
returns  of  intellectual  power. 

Death  and  Burial. — Cowper  died  peacefully,  April  25, 
1800.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Edmund's  Chapel,  within 
Dereham  Church.  Lady  Hesketh  had  a  monument  erect- 
ed to  his  memory,  for  which  Hayley  wrote  the  inscrip- 
tion. "  Cowper's  Grave "  is  the  subject  of  an  exquisite 
poem  by  the  greatest  of  female  poets,  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning: 

"  It  is  a  place  where  poets  crowned  may  feel  the  heart's  decaying ; 
It  is  a  place  where  happy  saints  may  weep  amid  their  praying. 
Yet  let  the  grief  and  humbleness  as  low  as  silence  languish ! 
Earth  surely  now  may  give  her  calm  to  whom  she  gave  her  an- 
guish. 

"And  now,  what  time  ye  all  may  read  through  dimming  tears  his 

story, 

How  discord  on  the  music  fell,  and  darkness  on  the  glory. 
And  how  when,  one  by  one,  sweet  sounds  and  wandering  lights 

departed, 
He  wore  no  less  a  loving  face  because  so  broken-hearted." 
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COWPER'S  HOMES. 

Olney. — From  the  time  of  his  mother's  death,  when  he 
was  six  years  of  age,  to  his  retirement  with  Mrs.  Unwin 
to  Olney,  about  1767,  Cowper  cannot  be  said  to  have  had 
any  regular  home.  His  abodes  in  Hertfordshire,  West- 
minster, and  London  were  but  temporary,  and  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  short  residence  of  eighteen  months  at  the 
asylum  of  St.  Albans.  At  Olney  he  became  much  inter- 
ested in  gardening,  and  his  greenhouse  is  well  known  by 
the  constant  references  to  it  in  his  letters.  In  writing  to 
Mr.  Newton  he  thus  speaks  of  its  diminutiveness:  "I  am 
pleased  with  a  frame  of  four  lights;  doubtful  whether  the 
few  pines  it  contains  will  ever  be  worth  a  farthing;  amuse 
myself  with  a  greenhouse  which  Lord  Bute's  gardener 
could  take  upon  his  back  and  walk  away  with ;  and  when 
I  have  paid  it  the  accustomed  visit,  and  watered  it  and 
given  it  air,  I  say  to  myself,  '  This  is  not  mine ;  'tis  a  play- 
thing lent  me  for  the  present ;  I  must  leave  it  soon.' " 
Again  he  wrote  of  its  being  used  as  a  summer  parlor:  "  I 
might  date  my  letter  from  the  greenhouse,  which  we  have 
converted  into  a  summer  parlor.  The  walls  hung  with 
garden  mats,  and  the  floors  covered  with  a  carpet ;  the  sun, 
too,  in  a  great  measure  excluded  by  an  awning  of  mats 
which  forbids  him  to  shine  anywhere  except  upon  the  car- 
pet, it  affords  us  by  far  the  pleasantest  retreat  in  Olney." 
Howitt  describes  the  condition  of  Cowper's  home  and 
haunts  at  Olney  as  they  appeared  in  his  time:  "The 
house  occupied  by  Cowper  stands  near  the  eastern  corner, 
loftily  overtopping  all  the  rest.  There  are  the  other  quiet, 
cottage-like  houses  stretching  away  right  and  left,  the  tall 
elm-tree,  the  pump,  the  old  octagon  stone  lock-up  house. 
The  house  which  was  Cowper's  makes  an  imposing  ap- 
pearance in  a  picture,  and  in  reality  is  a  building  of  con- 
siderable size;  but  it  must  always  have  been  internally  an 
ill-finished  house.  He  himself  and  his  friends  compared 
it  to  a  prison.  It  had  no  charms  whatever  of  location. 
Opposite  to  it  came  crowding  up  some  common  dwellings; 
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behind  lay  the  garden,  on  a  dead  flat,  and  therefore  with 
no  attractions  but  such  as  art  and  a  poet's  imagination 
gave  it.  It  was,  for  some  years  after  he  quitted  it,  inhab- 
ited by  a  surgeon.  He  has,  in  his  turn,  long  left  it,  and  it 
now  is  divided  into  three  tenements.  One  is  a  little  gro- 
cer's shop  |  the  other  part  in  front  is  an  infant-school,  and 
the  back  part  is  a  workshop  of  some  kind.  The  house  is 
altogether  dingy  and  desolate,  and  bears  no  marks  of  hav- 
ing at  any  time  been  finished  in  any  superior  style.  That 
which  was  once  the  garden  is  now  divided  into  a  back 
yard  and  a  small  garden  surrounded  by  a  high  stone  wall. 
They  show  an  apple-tree  in  it  which  they  say  Cowper 
planted.  The  other  and  main  portion  of  the  garden  is 
cut  off  by  the  stone  wall,  and  the  access  to  it  is  from  a 
distant  part  of  the  town.  ...  In  the  garden,  about  the 
centre,  still  stands  Cowper's  summer-house.  It  is  a  little 
square  tenement,  as  Cowper  describes  it  himself  in  one  of 
his  letters,  not  much  bigger  than  a  sedan-chair.  It  is  of 
timber,  framed  and  plastered,  and  the  roof  of  old  red  tiles. 
It  has  a  wooden  door  on  the  side  next  to  his  own  house, 
and  a  glass  one,  serving  as  window,  exactly  opposite,  and 
looking  across  the  next  orchard  to  the  parsonage.  There 
is  a  bench  on  each  side,  and  the  ceiling  is  so  low  that  a 
man  of  moderate  stature  cannot  stand  upright  in  it.  Ex- 
cept in  hot  weather,  it  must  have  been  a  regular  wind- 
trap.  It  is  all  over,  of  course,  written  with  verses  and 
inscribed  with  names." 

Howitfs  Account  of  Cowper's  Home  at  Weston  [about  a 
mile  west  of  Olney]. — The  village  of  Weston  is  a  pretty 
village.  The  house  of  Cowper — Weston  Lodge — stands 
on  the  right  hand,  about  the  centre  of  it,  forming  a  pictu- 
resque old  orchard.  The  trees,  which  in  his  time  stood  in 
the  street  opposite,  however,  have  been  felled.  A  few 
doors  on  this  side  of  the  lodge  is  a  public-house,  with  the 
Yardley  Oak  upon  its  sign,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Cow- 
per's Oak.  The  lodge — now  inhabited  by  Mr.  Swanwell, 
the  steward,  who  very  courteously  allows  the  public  to  see 
it — is  a  good  and  pleasant,  but  not  large  house.  .  .  .  The 
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room  on  the  right  hand  was  Cowper's  study.  In  his  bed- 
room, which  is  at  the  back  of  the  house  overlooking  the 
garden,  there  still  remain  two  lines  which  he  wrote  when 
about  to  leave  Weston  for  Norfolk,  where  he  died.  As  his 
farewell  to  this  place — the  happiest  of  his  life,  when  his  own 
health  and  that  of  his  dear  and  venerable  friend,  Mrs.  Un- 
win,  were  both  failing,  and  gloomy  feelings  haunted  him — 
these  lines  possess  a  deep  interest.  They  are  written  on 
the  level  of  a  panel  of  one  of  the  window-shutters,  near 
the  top  right-hand  corner,  and  when  the  shutter  has  been 
repainted,  this  part  has  been  carefully  excepted : 

"  Farewell,  dear  scenes,  forever  closed  to  me ! 
Oh  for  what  sorrow  must  I  now  exchange  you  ? 

July  22. 

even  here  28  )  1795. 
July  22  J  1795." 

The  words  and  dates  stand  just  as  here  given,  and  mark 
his  recurrence  to  these  lines  and  his  restless  state  of  mind, 
repeating  the  date  of  both  month  and  year.  .  .  .  Not  far 
from  this  house  a  narrow  lane  turns  up,  enclosed  on  one 
side  by  the  park  wall.  Through  this  old  stone  wall,  now 
well  crowned  with  masses  of  ivy,  there  used  to  be  a  door, 
of  which  Cowper  had  a  key,  which  let  him  at  once  into  the 
wilderness.  In  this  wilderness,  which  is  a  wood  grown  full 
of  underwood,  through  which  walks  are  cut,  winding  in  all 
directions,  you  come  upon  what  is  called  the  Temple. 
This  is  an  open  Gothic  alcove,  having  in  front  an  open 
space,  scattered  with  some  trees,  among  them  a  fine  old 
acacia,  and  closed  in  by  the  thick  wood.  Here  Cowper 
used  to  sit  much,  delighted  with  the  perfect  and  deep  se- 
clusion. .  .  .  From  this  point  also  runs  out  the  fine  lime 
avenue  of  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  terminated  by 
the  alcove.  Every  scene  and  every  spot  of  ground  which 
presents  itself  here  is  to  be  found  in  Cowper's  poetry,  par- 
ticularly in  the  first  book  ("The  Sofa")  of  his  "  Task." 

Yardley  Oak. — Here  Cowper  was  fond  of  coming,  and 
sitting  within  the  hollow  boll  for  hours,  around  him  stretch- 
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ing  the  old  woods,  with  their  solitude  and  the  cries  of 
woodland  birds.  The  fame  which  he  has  conferred  on  this 
tree  has  nearly  proved  its  destruction.  Whole  arms  and 
great  pieces  of  its  trunk  have  been  cut  away  with  knife 
and  axe  and  saw  to  prepare  different  articles  from.  The 
Marquis  of  Northampton,  to  whom  the  chase  belongs,  has 
had  multitudes  of  nails  driven  in  to  stop  the  progress  of 
this  destruction,  but,  finding  that  not  sufficient,  has  affixed 
a  board  bearing  this  inscription :  "  Out  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  poet  Cowper,  the  Marquis  of  Northampton 
is  particularly  desirous  of  preserving  this  oak.  Notice  is 
hereby  given  that  any  person  defacing  or  otherwise  injur- 
ing it  will  be  prosecuted  according  to  law."  In  stepping 
around  the  Yardley  Oak  it  appeared  to  me  to  be,  at  the 
foot,  about  thirteen  yards  in  circumference. —  HOWITT: 
Homes  and  Haunts  of  the  British  Poets. 

COWPER'S  FRIENDS. 

Westminster  School-fellows. — At  Westminster  Cowper's 
friendships  with  Lloyd,  Churchill,  and  Colman  began,  but 
his  favorite  companion  was  Sir  William  Russell,  alluded  to 
in  the  lines — 

"  Still,  still,  I  mourn  with  each  returning  day, 
Him  snatch'd  by  fate  in  early  youth  away." 

Among  his  associates  there  were  Warren  Hastings,  the 
future  celebrated  governor-general  of  India,  and  Cumber- 
land, the  subsequent  author. 

Nonsense  Club. —  During  his  residence  in  the  Temple, 
Cowper  belonged  to  this  club,  composed  of  seven  West- 
minster men,  who  met  together  every  Thursday.  Among 
its  members  were  Thornton,  Colman,  Lloyd,  and  Joseph 
Hill.  Thornton  and  Colman  were  intimate  friends  at  Ox- 
ford, and  joint-partners  in  the  publication  of  several  period- 
icals. They  were  men  of  true  literary  genius  and  possessed 
of  great  satirical  powers.  Thornton  died  at  an  early  age, 
while  engaged  in  a  skilful  translation  of  Plautus,  and  Cow- 
per commemorated  him  in  the  verses  entitled  "To  the 
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Memory  of  the  late  John  Thornton,  Esq."  (1790).  Lloyd 
was  also  a  man  of  literary  talent,  but  wanting  in  moral 
strength  and  principles.  His  life,  full  of  disappointment 
and  gloom,  was  closely  linked  to  that  of  Charles  Churchill, 
his  friend,  and  a  man  closely  resembling  himself.  Churchill 
was  the  author  of  the  popular  "  Rosciad,"  and,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  Cowper,  the  greatest  writer  of  the  time.  Their  short 
lives  of  dissipation  and  disappointment  were  terminated 
by  an  early  and  almost  simultaneous  death.  Cowper's  in- 
tercourse with  these  friends  ended  with  his  removal  from 
London,  but  with  Joseph  Hill  he  maintained  a  friendship 
for  life.  Hill  is  known  in  literature  only  as  the  corre- 
spondent of  Cowper.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  intellect, 
and,  like  the  poet,  cherished  a  deep  love  for  retirement. 
In  1786  Cowper  wrote  to  him:  "The  noble  institution  of 
the  Nonsense  Club  will  be  forgotten  when  we  are  gone 
who  composed  it ;  but  I  often  think  of  your  most  heroic 
line,  written  at  one  of  our  meetings,  and  especially  think 
of  it  when  I  am  translating  Homer: 

" '  To  whom  replied  the  Devil  yard-long-tailed.' 

There  was  never  anything  more  truly  Grecian  than  that 
triple  epithet,  and  were  it  possible  to  introduce  it  into 
either  'Iliad*  or  'Odyssey'  I  should  certainly  steal  it." 

Rev.  John  Newton.  —  It  was  at  the  invitation  of  this 
clergyman  that  the  poet  and  Mary  Unwin  retired  to  Olney, 
and  took  up  their  abode  near  his  parsonage.  By  the  pay- 
ment of  £,1  a  year,  Cowper  secured  the  privilege  of  cross- 
ing the  orchard  which  separated  his  own  grounds  from 
those  of  his  friend,  and  thus  their  connection  was  rendered 
more  intimate.  Mr.  Newton  was  a  man  of  strong  intellect, 
but  his  severe  religious  opinions  and  Calvinistic  belief 
proved  to  have  a  very  depressing  effect  on  the  melancholy 
temperament  of  Cowper.  He  was,  however,  a  genuine 
and  sincere  friend  to  the  poet,  and  the  separation,  on  his 
removal  to  another  parish,  after  twelve  years  of  the  most 
intimate  intercourse,  was  deeply  lamented  by  Cowper. 
Mr.  Newton  made  frequent  visits  to  Olney,  and  many  of 
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Cowper's  poems  were  subjected  to  his  perusal  before  pub- 
lication. 

Lady  Austen. — It  was  not  long  after  the  rector's  depart- 
ure that  the  parsonage  received  another  occupant.  This 
was  the  brilliant  and  witty  Lady  Austen,  to  whom  we  owe 
"  John  Gilpin  "  and  "  The  Task."  She  was  the  widow  of 
a  baronet,  and  sister  to  the  wife  of  a  clergyman  in  the 
vicinity  of  Olney.  Attracted  by  the  poet,  and  desirous  of 
leading  a  more  quiet  life  for  a  time,  she  took  up  her  abode 
in  the  retired  village.  Cowper  has  described  her  in  a  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Unwin :  "  She  has  many  features  in  her  charac- 
ter which  you  will  admire ;  but  one  in  particular,  on  ac- 
count of  the  rarity  of  it,  will  engage  your  attention  and 
esteem.  She  has  a  degree  of  gratitude  in  her  composition, 
so  quick  a  sense  of  obligation  as  is  hardly  to  be  found  in 
any  rank  of  life ;  and,  if  report  says  true,  is  scarce  indeed 
in  the  superior.  Discover  but  a  wish  to  please  her  and 
she  never  forgets  it ;  not  only  thanks  you,  but  the  tears 
will  start  into  her  eyes  at  the  recollection  of  the  smallest 
service.  With  these  fine  feelings  she  has  the  most,  and 
the  most  harmless,  vivacity  you  can  imagine."  In  October 
Lady  Austen  returned  to  London,  and  Cowper  addressed 
to  her  a  poetical  epistle  which  is  contained  in  the  volumes 
of  his  poems.  Soon  after  this  she  became  offended  at  a 
letter  written  by  the  poet,  in  which  he  reproved  her  for 
entertaining  too  fanciful  ideas  of  their  relation,  and  their 
correspondence  abruptly  ceased.  This  friendship,  though 
brief,  is  interesting  because  of  its  literary  results.  Had  it 
not  been  for  Cowper's  acquaintance  with  this  lady,  the 
famous  ballad  of  "  John  Gilpin  "  and  the  immortal  poem 
"  The  Task  "  would  never  have  been  written. 

Lady  Hesketh. — While  Cowper  was  pursuing  his  law 
studies  in  the  Temple,  he  fell  in  love  with  his  cousin, 
Theodora  Cowper.  Their  connection  was,  however,  broken 
off  by  the  opposition  of  her  father,  and  he  never  saw  her 
again.  But  with  her  sister,  Lady  Hesketh,  he  had  a  life- 
long friendship.  On  her  return  to  England,  a  widow,  after 
many  years  spent  abroad,  she  found  her  cousin  a  famous 
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poet,  and  hastened  to  renew  the  acquaintance  of  her  youth. 
She  watched  over  and  cared  for  him  ;  it  was  through  her 
that  Cowper  and  Mary  Unwin  removed  to  the  pleasanter 
house  and  neighborhood  of  Weston,  and  it  was  owing  to 
her  own  infirm  health  that  she  was  not  present  during  his 
last  illness.  The  monument  over  his  grave  was  erected 
by  her. 

William  Hayley. — Cowper  and  Hayley  saw  each  other 
for  the  first  time  in  1792,  and  the  interview  was  commem- 
orated by  the  poet  in  the  "  Sonnet "  addressed  to  his 
new  friend.  Hayley  was  something  of  a  dramatist,  an 
essayist,  and  the  author  of  several  epistles,  as  he  was  also 
the  friend  of  Romney,  Mason,  and  Edward  Gibbon,  the 
historian.  He  was  a  man  of  very  attractive  and  generous 
disposition,  and  completely  won  the  hearts  of  Cowper  and 
Mrs.  Unwin.  His  magnificent  mansion  at  Eartham,  with 
its  elegant  pleasure-grounds  which  Gibbon  called  the 
little  paradise  of  Eartham,  had  received  many  distin- 
guished guests,  and  now  the  great  poet  was  lodged  be- 
neath its  enclosures.  Hayley  watched  over  Cowper  during 
his  last  years,  and  after  his  death  became  his  biographer. 

THE  PERSONAL  CHARACTER  OF  COWPER. 

I  may  be  suspected  of  speaking  with  the  fond,  partial, 
the  unperceived  exaggeration  of  friendship ;  but  the  fear 
of  such  censure  shall  not  deter  me  from  bearing  my  most 
deliberate  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  him  whose  mem- 
ory I  revere,  and  saying  that,  as  a  man,  he  made,  of  all 
men  whom  I  have  ever  had  opportunities  to  observe  so 
minutely,  the  nearest  approaches  to  moral  perfection.  In- 
deed a  much  more  experienced  judge  of  mankind,  and  Cow- 
per's  associate  in  early  life,  Lord  Thurlow,  has  expressed 
the  same  idea  of  his  character;  for  being  once  requested 
to  describe  him,  he  replied,  with  that  solemn  energy  of 
dignified  elocution  by  which  he  was  accustomed  to  give 
a  very  forcible  effect  to  a  few  simple  words,  "  Cowper  is 
truly  a  good  man."  His  daily  habits  of  study  and  exer- 
cise, his  whole  domestic  life  is  so  minutely  and  agreeably 
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delineated  in  the  series  of  his  letters  that  it  is  unnecessary 
for  his  biographer  to  expatiate  upon  them.  .  .  .  Cowper 
greatly  resembled  his  eminent  and  exemplary  brothers  of 
Parnassus,  Racine  and  Metastasio,  in  the  simplicity  and 
tenderness  of  his  domestic  character.  His  voice  conspired 
with  his  features  to  announce  to  all  who  saw  and  heard 
him  the  extreme  sensibility  of  his  heart,  and  in  reading 
aloud  he  furnished  the  chief  delight  of  those  social,  en- 
chanting winter  evenings  which  he  has  described  so  hap- 
pily in  the  fourth  book  of  "The  Task."  He  had  been 
taught  by  his  parents  at  home  to  recite  English  verse  in 
the  early  years  of  his  childhood,  and  acquired  considerable 
applause  as  a  child  in  the  recital  of  Gay's  popular  fable, 
"The  Hare  and  many  Friends"  —  a  circumstance  that 
probably  had  great  influence  in  raising  his  passion  for 
poetry,  and  in  giving  him  a  peculiar  fondness  for  the  wild 
persecuted  animal  that  he  converted  into  a  very  grateful 
domestic  companion.  Secluded  from  the  world,  as  Cow- 
per had  long  been,  he  yet  retained  in  advanced  life  uncom- 
mon talents  for  conversation,  and  his  conversation  was 
distinguished  by  mild  and  benevolent  pleasantry,  by  deli- 
cate humor  peculiar  to  himself,  or  by  a  higher  tone  of 
serious  goodness,  and  those  united  charms  of  a  cultivated 
mind  which  he  has  himself  very  happily  described  in 
drawing  the  colloquial  character  of  a  venerable  divine. 
.  .  .  Many  persons  have  been  misled  so  far  as  to  suppose 
him  a  severe  and  sour  sectary,  though  gentleness  and  good- 
nature were  among  his  pre-eminent  qualities,  and  though 
he  was  deliberately  attached  to  the  established  religion  of 
his  country. — HAYLEY. 

[The  best  idea  of  Cowper's  character  is  to  be  obtained 
only  by  a  careful  study  of  his  letters,  which  have  been 
pronounced  "  the  finest  specimen  of  the  epistolary  style 
in  our  language."] 

Autobiographical  Passages  in  Cowper  s  Poetry. — 

Childish  Grief  at  the  Early  Loss  of  His  Mother. — The  exquisite  poem,  0* 

the  Receipt  of  Afy  Af other's  Picture. 

Writing  1'oetry  at  Westminster.— Table  Talk,  \.  509-522. 
Early  Admiration  for  Milton  and  Cowley.— The  Task,  bk.  iv.,  1.  706-732. 
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Withdrawal  from  the  World  ;  His  Conversion.— The  Task,  bk.  iii.,  1.  IO8-IKX 

Relationship  to  the  World. — Conversation,  1.  795-806. 

Love  of  the  Country. — The  Task,  bk.  iv.,  1.  693-705. 

Walks  about  Weston  Hall. — Ibid.,  bk.  i.,  1.  102-367. 

Walks  in  Winter. — Ibid.,  bk.  vi.,  1.  299-324. 

His  Tame  Hare. — Ibid.,  bk.  iii.,  1.  335-352. 

Contentment.— Retirement,  1.  757-764;   The  Task,  bk.  iv.,  1.  802-805. 

Denial  of  Austere  Puritanism. — Conversation,  1.  871-878;  Retirement,  1.  73,74. 

An  Unintentional  Portraiture. — The  Task,  bk.  vi.,  1.  845-945. 

COWPER'S  WORKS. 
Moral  Satires. 

Table  Talk,  Progress    of  Error,  Truth,  Expostulation,  Hope, 

Charity,  Conversation,  Retirement 1782 

Tirocinium 1784 

Anti-Thelypthora  (posthumous) — 


The  Task 1784 

John  Gilpin 1785 

Translation  of  Homer 1791 

Miscellaneous  Poems. 

The  Loss  of  the  Royal  George — 

The  Solitude  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  the  Castaway — 

The  Needless  Alarm — 

The  Poplar  Field — 

The  Nightingale  and  Glowworm — 

To  Mary — 

The  Shrubbery — 

Lines  on  a  Young  Lady,  etc — 

Letters. . . 


STUDY  OF  THE  MORAL  SATIRES. 

Cowper  became  a  poet  at  fifty.  He  had  previously  com- 
posed fragmentary  verses,  but  no  poem  of  any  length. 
Mrs.  Unwin  was  the  person  who  induced  him  to  make 
greater  attempts,  suggesting  as  a  theme  "  The  Progress  of 
Error."  Her  advice  was  adopted,  and  his  first  poem  on 
that  subject  was  followed  by  a  series  of  moral  satires  of  a 
similar  tone.  Their  publication  was,  however,  a  failure, 
and,  had  they  not  been  succeeded  by  "  The  Task,"  would 
soon  have  been  forgotten.  "  These  poems,"  remarked  a 
reviewer  of  the  time,  "are  written  by  Mr.  Cowper  of  the 
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Inner  Temple,  who  seems  to  be  a  man  of  a  sober  and  re- 
ligious tone  of  mind,  with  a  benevolent  heart  and  a  serious 
wish  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  morality.  He  is  not, 
however,  possessed  of  any  superior  abilities  or  the  power 
of  genius  requisite  for  so  arduous  an  undertaking."  Many 
of  their  phrases  are  familiar  through  frequent  quotation. 
"Tirocinium"  and  "  Anti-Thelypthora,"  though  later  pro- 
ductions, belong  to  this  class  of  Cowper's  poems. 
Selected  Passages. — 

Wretchedness  of  Kingship,  1.  122-170. 
Apostrophe  to  Liberty,  1.  290-299  : 

"O  Liberty!  the  prisoner's  pleasing  dream, 
The  poet's  muse,  his  passion,  and  his  theme  ; 
Genius  is  thine,  and  thou  art  fancy's  nurse ; 
Lost  without  th  ennobling  powers  of  verse ; 

Table  Talk  Heroic  song  from  thy  free  touch  acquires 

Its  clearest  tone,  the  rapture  it  inspires  : 
Place  me  where  Winter  breathes  his  keenest  air, 
And  I  will  sing,  if  Liberty  be  there ; 
And  I  will  sing  at  Liberty's  dear  feet, 
In  Afric's  torrid  clime,  or  India's  fiercest  heat." 

Tribute  to  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  1.  343-386. 

An  Historical  Sketch  of  Literature,  1.  586-664. 

The  Progress  of  Error.  . .  Clerical  Responsibilities,  1.  88-160. 

The  Peacock,  1.  58-65  : 

"  The  self-applauding  bird,  the  peacock,  see- 
Mark  what  a  sumptuous  pharisee  is  he  ! 
Meridian  sunbeams  tempt  him  to  unfold 
His  radiant  glories — azure,  green,  and  gold; 
He  treads  as  if,  some  solemn  music  near, 
His  measured  step  were  governed  by  his  ear  ; 
And  seems  to  say,  Ye  meaner  fowl,  give  place, 
I  am  all  splendor,  dignity,  and  grace  !" 

Comparison  of  the  Sage  Hermit  and  the  Brahmin,  1. 

79-112. 
Troth. . ,  . .  -^  The  Ancient  Prude  going  to  Morning  Prayers,  1.  131- 

170. 

Contrast  between  Voltaire  and  the  Cottager,  1.  302- 
335: 

"The  Frenchman,  first  in  literary  fame 
(Mention  him,  if  you  please), Voltaire? — The  same. 
With  spirit,  genius,  eloquence  supplied, 
Lived  long,  wrote  much,  laughed  heartily,  and 

died. 

The  Scripture  was  his  jest-book, whence  he  drew 
Bon  mots  to  gall  the  Christian  and  the  Tew  ; 
An  infidel  in  health,  but  what  when  sick  ? 
Oh ! — then  a  text  would  touch  him  at  the  quick. 
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Truth. 


Expostulation 
Hope 


Conversation. 


Retirement . 
Tirocinium 


View  him  at  Paris  in  his  last  career, 
Surrounding  throngs  the  demi-god  revere  ; 
Exalted  on  his  pedestal  of  pride, 
And  fumed  frankincense  on  every  side, 
He  begs  their  flattery  with  his  latest  breath, 
And,  smothered  in  't  at  last,  is  praised  to  death. 
Yon  cottager,  who  weaves  at  her  own  door, 
Pillow  and  bobbins  all  her  little  store  ; 
Content  though  mean,  and  cheerful  if  not  gay, 
Shuffling  her  threads  about  the  livelong  day, 
Just  earns  a  scanty  pittance,  and  at  night 
Lies  down  secure,  her  heart  and  pocket  light  ; 
She,  for  her  humble  sphere  by  nature  fit 
(Has  little  understanding  and  no  wit, 
Receives  no  praise  ;  but,  though  her  lot  be  such. 
Toilsome  and  indigent),  she  renders  much ; 
Just  knows,  and  knows  no  more,  her  Bible  true, 
A  truth  the  brilliant  Frenchman  never  knew ; 
And  in  that  charter  reads  with  sparkling  eyes 
Her  title  to  a  treasure  in  the  skies. 
Oh  happy  peasant !  Oh  unhappy  bard ! 
His  the  mere  tinsel,  hers  the  rich  reward  ; 
He  praised  perhaps  for  ages  yet  to  come, 
She  never  heard  of  half  a  mile  from  home  ; 
He,  lost  in  errors,  his  vain  heart  prefers, 
She  safe  in  the  simplicity  of  hers." 

. .  .An  Epitome  of  English  History,  1.  469-607. 

(The  Sage's  View  of  Life,  1.  1-27. 
The  Youth's  View  of  Life,  1.  28-60. 
The  Life  of  Man,  1.  171-220. 
The  Felon's  Release,  1.  707-736. 

f  Recipe  for  a  Tale,  1.  235-245. 
I  The  Coxcomb,  1.  273-301. 

I  Story  of  the  Two  Disciples  on  the  Road  to  Emmaus, 
I      I-  495-530- 

(  Advantages  of  retirement,  1.  44-72. 
•<  Isle  of  Human  Life,  1.  103-124. 
(  Episode  of  the  Statesman,  1.  321-350. 

. . .  Pleasure  of  Youthful  Recollections,  1.  301-350. 


FAMOUS  QUOTATIONS. 
"  A  monarch's  errors  are  forbidden  game !" —  Table  Talk. 

"  Thus  reputation  is  a  spur  to  wit, 
And  some  wits  flag  through  fear  of  losing  it." — Ibid. 

"  I  play  with  syllables,  and  sport  in  song." — Ibid. 
"  A  critic  on  the  Sacred  Book  should  be 
Candid  and  learned,  dispassionate  and  free." — Truth* 

"  And  he  that  never  doubted  of  his  state, 
He  may  perhaps — perhaps  he  may — too  late." — Ibid 
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"  With  cautious  taste  the  sweet  Circean  cup : 
He  that  sips  often,  at  last  drinks  it  up." 

The  Progress  of  Error. 

"  Man  is  the  genuine  offspring  of  revolt: 

From  infancy  through  childhood's  giddy  maze, 

Froward  at  school,  and  fretful  in  his  plays, 

The  puny  tyrant  burns  to  subjugate 

The  free  republic  of  the  whip-gig  state. 

If  one.  his  equal  in  athletic  frame, 

Or,  more  provoking  still,  of  nobler  name, 

Dare  step  across  his  arbitrary  views, 

An  Iliad,  only  not  in  verse,  ensues ; 

The  little  Greeks  look  trembling  at  the  scales, 

Till  the  best  tongue,  or  heaviest  hand,  prevails." — Hope. 

"  His  wit  invites  you  by  his  looks  to  come, 
But  when  you  knock  it  never  is  at  home." — Conversation. 

"  The  atlas  of  the  State.'' — Of  a  Statesman. 
"  An  idler  is  a  watch  that  wants  both  hands, 

As  useless  if  it  goes  as  when  it  stands." — Retirement. 
"  A  mind  quite  vacant  is  a  mind  distressed." — Ibid. 
*  A  business  with  an  income  at  its  heels 

Furnishes  always  oil  for  its  own  wheels." — Ibid. 
"  He  that  runs  may  read." — Tirocinium. 

CRITICISMS. 

The  relish  for  reading  of  poetry  had  long  since  left  me ; 
but  there  is  something  here  so  new  in  the  manner,  so  easy 
and  yet  so  correct  in  the  language,  so  clear  in  the  expres- 
sion, yet  concise,  and  so  just  in  the  sentiment  that  I  have 
read  the  whole  with  great  pleasure,  and  some  of  the  pieces 
more  than  once. — BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN. 

And  though  Cowper's  first  volume  made  little  or  no  im- 
pression at  the  time,  it  became  afterwards  one  of  those 
books — perhaps  the  most  widely  popular  of  all  books — 
which  a  religious  community  ventures  to  adopt  as  at  once 
amusing  and  edifying.  For  such  an  audience  the  cottager 
who  was  so  much  better  than  Voltaire  was  a  matchless 
picture.  She  sits  before  us  with  her  little  mob-cap  and 
her  pillow,  twisting  her  bobbins,  in  the  pretty  frontispiece 
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of  an  old  edition ;  the  comparison  was  one  to  dazzle  and 
delight  a  whole  community,  to  whom  it  was  sweet  to  see 
Voltaire  set  down  as  he  deserved  and  the  simple  believer 
elevated. — MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

A  genuine  desire  to  make  society  better  is  always  pres- 
ent in  these  poems,  and  its  presence  lends  them  the  only 
interest  which  they  possess  except  as  historical  monu- 
ments of  a  religious  movement.  Of  satirical  vigor  they 
have  scarcely  a  semblance.  There  are  three  kinds  of 
satire,  corresponding  to  as  many  different  views  of  hu- 
manity and  life — the  Stoical,  the  Cynical,  and  the  Epicu- 
rean. Of  Stoical  satire,  with  its  strenuous  hatred  of  vice 
and  wrong,  the  type  is  Juvenal.  Of  Cynical  satire,  spring- 
ing from  bitter  contempt  of  humanity,  the  type  is  Swift's 
Gulliver,  while  its  quintessence  is  embodied  in  his  lines  on 
the  Day  of  Judgment.  Of  Epicurean  satire,  flowing  from 
a  contempt  of  humanity  which  is  not  bitter,  and  lightly 
playing  with  the  weakness  and  vanities  of  mankind,  Hor- 
ace is  the  classical  example.  To  the  first  two  kinds  Cow- 
per's  nature  was  totally  alien,  and  when  he  attempts  any- 
thing in  either  of  those  lines  the  only  result  is  a  querulous 
and  censorious  acerbity,  in  which  his  real  feelings  had  no 
part,  and  which  on  mature  reflection  offended  his  own  bet- 
ter taste.  In  the  Horatian  kind  he  might  have  excelled, 
as  the  episode  of  the  Retired  Statesman  in  one  of  these 
poems  shows.  He  might  have  excelled — that  is,  if,  like 
Horace,  he  had  known  the  world.  But  he  did  not  know 
the  world.  He  saw  the  "great  Babel"  only  "through  the 
loop-holes  of  retreat"  and  in  the  columns  of  his  weekly 
newspaper.  Even  during  the  years  long  past,  which  he 
spent  in  the  world,  his  experience  had  been  confined  to  a 
small  literary  circle.  Society  was  to  him  an  abstraction  on 
which  he  discoursed  like  a  pulpiteer.  His  satiric  whip  not 
only  has  no  lash — it  is  brandished  in  the  air.  No  man  was 
ever  less  qualified  for  the  office  of  a  censor;  his  judgment 
is  at  once  disarmed,  and  a  breach  in  his  principles  is  at 
once  made  by  the  slightest  personal  influence.  Bishops 
are  bad;  they  are  like  the  Cretans,  evil  beasts  and  slow 
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bellies ;  but  the  bishop  whose  brother  Cowper  knows  is  a 
blessing  to  the  Church.  Deans  and  canons  are  lazy  sine- 
curists,  but  there  is  a  bright  exception  in  the  case  of  the 
Cowper  who  held  a  golden  stall  at  Durham.  Grinding 
India  is  criminal,  but  Warren  Hastings  is  acquitted  be- 
cause he  was  with  Cowper  at  Westminster.  .  .  .  Besides,  in 
all  his  social  judgments  Cowper  is  at  a  wrong  point  of 
view.  He  is  always  deluded  by  the  idol  of  his  cave.  He 
writes  perpetually  on  the  twofold  assumption  that  a  life  of 
retirement  is  more  favorable  to  virtue  than  a  life  of  action, 
and  that  "  God  made  the  country,  while  man  made  the 
town."  Both  parts  of  the  assumption  are  untrue.  A  life 
of  action  is  more  favorable  to  virtue,  as  a  rule,  than  a  life 
of  retirement,  and  the  development  of  humanity  is  higher 
and  richer,  as  a  rule,  in  the  town  than  in  the  country.  If 
Cowper's  retirement  was  virtuous,  it  was  so  because  he 
was  actively  employed  in  the  exercise  of  his  highest  fac- 
ulties ;  had  he  been  a  mere  idler,  secluded  from  his  kind, 
his  retirement  would  not  have  been  virtuous  at  all.  .  .  . 
The  most  readable  of  the  Moral  Satires  is  "  Retirement," 
in  which  the  writer  is  on  his  own  ground,  expressing 
his  genuine  feelings,  and  which  is,  in  fact,  a  foretaste  of 
"  The  Task."  "  Expostulation,"  a  warning  to  England 
from  the  example  of  the  Jews,  is  the  best  constructed; 
the  rest  are  totally  wanting  in  unity  and  even  in  con- 
nection. In  all  there  are  flashes  of  epigrammatic  smart- 
ness.— GOLDWIN  SMITH. 

"JOHN  GILPIN" — A  FAMOUS  BALLAD. 

The  story  of  John  Gilpin  was  related  to  Cowper  by  Mrs. 
Austen,  who  had  frequently  heard  it  in  her  childhood. 
The  next  morning  the  poet  said  that  he  had  lain  awake 
the  greater  part  of  the  night  laughing  at  the  tale,  and  that 
he  had  converted  it  into  a  poem.  The  ballad  was  sent  to 
Mr.  Unwin.  He  committed  it  to  the  publisher,  much  to 
the  surprise  of  Cowper,  who  said  :  "  I  little  thought,  when 
I  was  writing  the  history  of  John  Gilpin,  that  he  would 
appear  in  print ;  I  intended  to  laugh,  and  to  make  two  or 
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three  others  laugh,  of  whom  you  [Mr.  Unwin]  were  one. 
But  now  all  the  world  laugh,  at  least  if  they  have  the  same 
relish  for  a  tale  ridiculous  in  itself  and  quaintly  told  as  we 
have."  It  first  appeared  anonymously  in  the  Public  Adver- 
tiser, in  1782,  and  soon  became  famous.  The  ballad  was 
recited  on  the  stage  by  Henderson,  the  great  actor  of  the 
time,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Sheridan  [the  father  of 
Brinsley  Sheridan],  gave  a  series  of  readings  in  London. 
A  spectator  has  described  the  manner  in  which  John  Gil- 
pin  was  received :  "  The  whole  audience  chuckled,  and 
Mrs.  Siddons,  who  sate  next  to  me,  lifted  her  unequalled 
dramatic  hands  and  clapped  as  heartily  as  she  herself  used 
to  be  applauded  in  the  same  manner."  Hazlitt  says: 
"  The  story  of  John  Gilpin  has  perhaps  given  as  much 
pleasure  to  as  many  people  as  anything  of  the  same  length 
that  ever  was  written." 

STUDY  OF  "THE  TASK" — A  DIDACTIC  POEM. 

Cowper's  masterpiece,  published  in  1784,  is  of  special 
literary  interest,  not  only  for  its  great  intrinsic  merit,  but 
also  as  marking  the  beginning  of  the  poetic  movement  in 
Great  Britain.  It  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  shot 
fired  at  the  artificiality  of  Pope  and  his  school,  though  the 
poet  who  pulled  the  trigger  was  unconscious  of  his  aim. 
"  The  Task "  was  received  with  universal  applause,  and 
compliments,  letters  of  congratulation,  and  presents  were 
bestowed  on  its  author  from  all  quarters.  Cowper  sudden- 
ly found  himself  famous.  He  was  immediately  installed 
by  the  public  and  critics  as  the  poet  of  the  day. 

Subject. — For  a  long  time  Lady  Austen  had  been  urging 
Cowper  to  attempt  something  in  blank  verse.  When  at 
last  he  consented  to  gratify  her,  and  desired  a  theme,  she 
replied,  "  Oh,  you  can  never  be  in  want  of  a  subject ;  you 
can  write  upon  any.  Write  upon  this  sofa !"  Her  sugges- 
tion was  accepted.  "The  Sofa"  constitutes  the  subject 
of  the  first  book  of  the  poem.  To  the  entire  work  the 
poet  gave  the  name  of  "  The  Task,"  doubtless  for  its  hav- 
ing been  imposed  upon  him  by  his  lady  friend.  In  a  truly 
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epical  manner  Cowper  began  with  an  exposition  of  his 
theme — 

"  I  sing  the  Sofa,  I,  who  lately  sang 
Truth,  Hope,  and  Charity,  and  touched  with  awe 
The  solemn  chords,  and  with  a  trembling  hand. 
Escaped  with  pain  from  that  adventurous  flight, 
Now  seek  repose  upon  an  humbler  theme ; 
The  theme,  though  humble,  yet  august  and  proud 
Th'  occasion — for  the  Fair  commands  the  song." 

For  the  divergence  from  his  subject  in  the  subsequent 
books  of  the  poem  the  poet  offers  a  kind  of  apology  in 
conclusion — 

"  It  shall  not  grieve  me,  then,  that  once,  when  called 
To  dress  a  Sofa  with  the  flowers  of  verse, 
I  played  awhile,  obedient  to  the  Fair, 
With  that  light  task ;  but  soon,  to  please  her  more, 
Whom  flowers  alone  I  knew  would  little  please, 
Let  fall  th'  unfinished  wreath,  and  roved  for  fruit ; 
Roved  far  and  gathered  much  :  some  harsh,  'tis  true, 
Picked  from  the  thorns  and  briers  of  reproof, 
But  wholesome,  well  digested,  grateful  some 
To  palates  that  can  taste  immortal  truth ; 
Insipid  else,  and  sure  to  be  despised ; 
But  all  is  in  His  hand,  whose  praise  I  seek." 

Fundamental  Idea.  —  The  main  idea  throughout  the 
poem  is  the  exaltation  of  country  life  over  city  life ;  and 
the  well-known  line, 

"  God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town,'" 
constitutes  its  key-note. 

ANALYSIS  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  SELECT  PASSAGES. 

f  Nature,  1.  180-208. 

I  The  Peasant's  Nest,  1.  219-250. 
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f  Autobiography,  1.  108-120. 
jU  Vanity  of  Human  Pursuits,  1.  121-190. 

Th.  r.^i...  1  The  Poet>s  Tame  Hare>  L  335-353. 

The  Garden.  The  Greenhouse,  1.  568-598. 

[  Apostrophe  to  London,  1.  842-855. 

["The  Newspaper,  1.  36-118. 
Apostrophe  to  Evening,  1.  244-268. 

IV.  I  Evils  of  Corporations,  1.  662-693. 
The  Winter  Evening.       )  Autobiography,  1.  693-732. 

Adaptation  of  every  Man  to  his  own  Niche  in 
L      Life,  1.  784-805. 

["  Foddering  of  Cattle,  1.  27-40. 

V.  I  The  Woodman  and  His  Dog,  1.  41-58. 

The  Winter  Morning  Walk.  1  Manifestation  of  the  Divine  in  Nature,  1.  888- 
l      952. 

f  Man's  Personal  Delight  in  Nature,  1.  299-351. 
yj  Episode  of  Misagathus,  1.  487-564. 

TU    ixr-  .     w'  11     »  XT         •{  Tributes  to  Handel  and  Garrick,  1.  565-62?- 
The  Winter  Walk  at  Noon.      portrait  Of  a  Happy  Man  (the  poet's  uninten- 
[      tional  delineation  of  himself),  1.  845-945. 

FAMOUS  QUOTATIONS. 

"  God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town." 
"  O  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness !" 

"  England,  with  all  thy  faults  I  love  thee  still — 
My  country !" 

"  She  that  asks 

Her  dear  five  hundred  friends  contemns  them  all 
And  hates  their  coming." 

"  Variety's  the  very  spice  of  life 
That  gives  it  all  its  flavor." 

"  The  toil 

Of  dropping  buckets  into  empty  wells, 
And  growing  old  in  drawing  nothing  up." 

"  I  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends 
(Though  graced  with  polished  manners  and  fine  sense, 
Yet  wanting  sensibility)  the  man 
Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm." 

"  1  was  a  stricken  deer,  that  left  the  herd 
Long  since." 

"  God  gives  to  every  man 
The  virtue,  temper,  understanding,  taste, 
That  lifts  him  into  life,  and  lets  him  fall 
Just  in  the  niche  he  was  ordained  to  fill? 
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CRITICISMS. 

Is  not  "  The  Task  "  a  glorious  poem  ?  The  religion  of 
"The  Task,"  bating  a  few  scraps  of  Calvinistic  divinity,  is 
the  religion  of  God  and  Nature,  the  religion  that  exalts, 
that  ennobles  man. — ROBERT  BURNS. 

Of  all  the  verses  that  have  been  ever  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  domestic  happiness,  those  in  his  "  Winter  Even- 
ing,"  at  the  opening  of  the  fourth  book  of  "  The  Task," 
are  perhaps  the  most  beautiful.  In  perusing  that  scene  of 
"  intimate  delights,"  "  fireside  enjoyments,"  and  "  home- 
born  happiness,"  we  seem  to  recover  a  part  of  the  forgot- 
ten value  of  existence  when  we  recognize  the  means  of  its 
blessedness  so  widely  dispensed  and  so  cheaply  attainable, 
and  find  them  susceptible  of  description  at  once  so  en- 
chanting and  so  faithful. — THOMAS  CAMPBELL. 

"  The  Task  " — incomparably  the  best  poem  that  any 
Englishman  then  living  had  produced— a  poem,  too,  which 
could  hardly  fail  to  excite  in  a  well-constituted  mind  a 
feeling  of  esteem  and  compassion  for  the  poet,  a  man  of 
genius  and  virtue,  whose  means  were  scanty,  and  whom 
the  most  cruel  of  the  calamities  incident  to  humanity  had 
made  capable  of  supporting  himself  only  by  vigorous  and 
sustained  exertion. — T.  B.  MACAULAY. 

As  "  Paradise  Lost "  is  to  militant  Puritanism,  so  is 
"  The  Task "  to  the  religious  movement  of  its  author's 
time.  To  its  character  as  the  poem  of  a  sect  it  no  doubt 
owed  and  still  owes  much  of  its  popularity.  Not  only  did 
it  give  beautiful  and  effective  expression  to  the  sentiments 
of  a  large  religious  party,  but  it  was  about  the  only  poetry 
that  a  strict  Methodist  or  Evangelical  could  read  ;  while  to 
those  whose  worship  was  unritualistic,  and  who  were  de- 
barred by  their  principles  from  the  theatre  and  the  concert, 
anything  in  the  way  of  art  that  was  not  illicit  must  have 
been  eminently  welcome.  .  .  .  The  praise  of  retirement  and 
of  country  life,  as  most  friendly  to  piety  and  virtue,  is  the 
perpetual  refrain  of  "  The  Task,"  if  not  its  definite  theme. 
From  this  idea  immediately  flow  the  best  and  the  most 
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popular  passages — those  which  please,  apart  from  anything 
peculiar  to  a  religious  school ;  those  which  keep  the  poem 
alive ;  those  which  have  found  their  way  into  the  heart  of 
the  nation,  and  intensified  the  taste  for  rural  and  domestic 
happiness,  to  which  they  most  winningly  appeal.  In  these 
Cowper  pours  out  his  inmost  feelings,  with  the  liveliness 
of  exhilaration,  enhanced  by  contrast  with  previous  misery. 
The  pleasures  of  the  country  and  of  home — the  walk,  the 
garden,  but  above  all  the  "  intimate  delights  "  of  the  win- 
ter evening,  the  snug  parlor,  with  its  close-drawn  curtains 
shutting  out  the  stormy  night,  the  steaming  and  bubbling 
tea-urn,  the  cheerful  circle,  the  book  read  aloud,  the  news- 
paper, through  which  we  look  out  into  the  unquiet  world 
— are  painted  by  the  writer  with  a  heartfelt  enjoyment 
which  infects  the  reader. — GOLDWIN  SMITH. 

"  The  Task  "  was  at  once  descriptive,  moral,  and  satiri- 
cal. The  descriptive  parts  everywhere  bore  evidence  of  a 
thoughtful  mind  and  a  gentle  spirit,  as  well  as  of  an  observ 
ant  eye ;  and  the  moral  sentiment  which  pervaded  them 
gave  a  charm  in  which  descriptive  poetry  is  often  found 
wanting.  The  best  didactic  poems,  when  compared  with 
"  The  Task,"  are  like  formal  gardens  in  comparison  with 
woodland  scenery.  ...  Its  satire  is  altogether  free  from 
personality;  it  is  the  satire  not  of  a  sour  and  discontented 
spirit,  but  of  a  benevolent  though  melancholy  mind ;  and 
the  melancholy  was  not  of  a  kind  to  affect  artificial  gioom 
and  midnight  musings,  but  rather  to  seek  and  find  relief 
in  sunshine,  in  the  beauties  of  nature,  in  books  and  leisure, 
in  solitary  or  social  walks,  and  in  the  comforts  of  a  quiet 
fireside. — ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 

To  compare  "The  Task"  with  any  of  the  other  poems 
of  the  age  would  be  too  long  a  process.  Nature  had  not 
been  banished  from  literature,  but  she  appeared  there  trim 
and  dressed,  her  fields  and  her  hedge-rows,  her  halls  and 
cottages,  all  in  neat  and  orderly  lines,  with  here  a  rustic 
Chloe,  and  there  a  languishing  Strephon,  not  to  speak  of 
the  Naiads  and  the  wood-nymphs,  and  soft  Ausonian 
breezes,  and  Eolus  and  Boreas,  and  all  their  crew.  But 
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when  Cowper  stepped  forth  into  the  rural  landscape,  the 
whole  of  these  attendant  figures  were  scattered  to  the 
winds.  .  .  .  After  all  the  freedom  of  the  following  age,  and 
the  flood  of  realism  which  has  swept  away  so  many  bar- 
riers, we  still  wonder,  and  even  smile,  at  Cowper's  bold- 
ness. How  he  could  have  ventured,  in  this  first  step,  out 
of  the  bondage  of  the  schools  to  the  "stercoraceous  heap" 
which  fumes  at  full  length  in  his  pages  it  is  impossible  to 
tell.  Had  he  been  a  rebel  born,  long  plotting  the  emanci- 
pation of  his  art,  he  could  not  have  gone  farther ;  and  no 
one  since,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  ever  gone  so  far. 
Perhaps  as  a  literary  pioneer,  the  fugleman  of  the  coming 
army,  it  was  well  that  his  audacity  should  be  beyond  ex- 
ample as  well  as  beyond  imitation.  But  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  trace  the  process  in  his  gentle  individuality  which 
made  this  boldness  practicable.  Possibly  his  very  seclu- 
sion, the  narrowness  of  his  immediate  audience,  the  cer- 
tainty that  none  of  his  wanderings,  either  in  prose  or  verse, 
would  be  without  interest  to  them,  gave  him  the  necessary 
boldness.  He  followed  the  course  of  his  own  musings,  of 
his  own  daily  routine,  wayward,  yet  regular,  with  no  imme- 
diate contemplation  of  the  public,  with  only  a  pleased  con- 
sciousness of  the  half-amusement,  half-horror,  of  the  parlor 
—Mrs.  Unwin  suspending  her  needles  in  consternation  as 
the  cucumber  bed  came  into  full  view,  while  the  livelier 
Anna  put  down  her  embroidery  and  clapped  her  hands  at 
her  poet's  daring.  They  would  laugh  over  it,  no  doubt, 
as  they  sipped  their  tea,  and  anticipate,  with  many  a  gen- 
tle jest,  the  confusion  of  the  critics,  and  persuade  poor 
Mary,  half-bewildered,  to  laugh  too.  And  with  what  de- 
lightful enthusiasm  the  two  women  would  receive  the  pict- 
ure of  that  domestic  blessedness  which  they  themselves 
had  made,  and  look  round  upon  the  originals  of  the  pict- 
ure— the  close -drawn  curtains,  the  sofa  warm  in  the  fire- 
light, the  urn  upon  the  table — and  feel  the  very  needle 
working  "  patiently  into  the  snowy  lawn,"  to  be  made  im- 
mortal. And  so  it  has  been.  .  .  .  But  up  to  this  time  no 
one  had  ventured  to  make  the  fireside  heroic,  or  set  it  in 
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the  front  of  all  that  is  happy  and  beautiful.  To  almost 
all  the  women,  and  a  great  number  of  the  men.  of  his  age, 
this  one  achievement  was  enough  to  earn  him  everlasting 
gratitude.  Cowper  became  the  poet  of  the  domestic  cir- 
cle, the  apostle  of  the  home.  Even  to  those  who  did  not 
receive  with  any  relish  the  religious  meditations  into  which 
his  verse  so  easily  flowed,  this  poetical  adoption  of  the 
centre  of  domestic  peace  was  almost  a  personal  happiness. 
We  have  said  that  Cowper  was  no  creator ;  but  when  we 
turn  to  the  bold  and  well-defined  figures  that  cross  his 
landscape,  set  down  without  a  single  wavering  line  or  arti- 
ficial grace,  the  force  of  portraiture  almost  reaches  the 
height  of  creation.  No  pretty  ideal  figures,  no  Damon 
and  Musidora,  no  gay  Lothario  or  lovely  Lavinia,  are 
there.  Never  was  a  more  distinct  and  real  person  than 
the  woodman  going  out  to  his  work  in  the  morning  across 
the  snowy  fields.  .  .  .  Here  is  no  wilful  descent  from  the 
worthy  to  the  mean,  as  in  the  case  of  Betty  Foy  and  Peter 
Bell.  The  poet  is  as  completely  devoid  of  the  affectation 
of  a  revolutionary  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  His  wood- 
man crosses  the  wintry  landscape,  because  in  the  first  place 
he  did  so — an  excellent  reason,  yet  not  all-sufficient  in  art; 
and  secondly,  because  he  is  the  very  soul  of  the  bare  and 
wintry  season — he  and  his  dog  and  his  pipe — setting  out 
to  his  work  in  sturdy  rural  indifference,  consoling  himself 
with  such  warmth  as  is  possible,  the  one  workman  whom 
the  snow  does  not  stop,  whose  axe  supplies  one  of  the 
few  familiar  welcome  sounds  that  break  the  spell  of  the 
silence.  The  picture  in  all  its  glistening  whiteness,  the 
sharp,  keen  pleasure  of  the  new-fallen  snow  which  goes  to 
the  hearts  of  dogs  and  children,  the  man's  stolid,  straight- 
forward course,  satisfy  our  mind  with  a  perfection  of  com- 
position which  yet  is  pure  and  simple  nature.  A  little 
while  before,  Cowper  himself  would  have  put  a  moral  les- 
son instead  of  this  living  group,  and  Thomson,  shivering, 
would  have  painted  us  an  ideal  incident ;  but  poetry  had 
now  found  its  eyes  and  its  completest  simple  inspiratioa 
— MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
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HAZLITT'S  CHARACTERIZATION  OF  COWPER  AS  A  POET. 

There  is  an  effeminacy  about  Cowper  which  shrinks 
from  and  repels  common  and  hearty  sympathy.  With  all 
his  boasted  simplicity  and  love  of  the  country,  he  seldom 
launches  out  into  general  descriptions  of  Nature:  he  looks 
at  her  over  his  clipped  hedges  and  from  his  well-swept 
garden-walks ;  or,  if  he  makes  a  bolder  experiment  now 
and  then,  it  is  with  an  air  of  precaution,  as  if  he  were 
afraid  of  being  caught  in  a  shower  of  rain,  or  of  not  being 
able,  in  case  of  any  untoward  accident,  to  make  good  his 
retreat  home.  He  shakes  hands  with  Nature  with  a  pair 
of  fashionable  gloves  on,  and  leads  his  "  Vashti "  forth  to 
public  view  with  a  look  of  consciousness  and  attention  to 
etiquette,  as  a  fine  gentleman  hands  a  lady  out  to  dance 
a  minuet.  He  is  delicate  to  fastidiousness,  and  glad  to 
get  back,  after  a  romantic  adventure  with  crazy  Kate,  a 
party  of  gypsies,  or  a  little  child  on  a  common,  to  the 
drawing-room  and  the  ladies  again,  to  the  sofa  and  the 
tea-kettle — no,  I  beg  his  pardon  ;  not  to  the  singing,  well- 
scoured  tea-kettle  but  to  the  polished  and  loud -hissing 
urn.  His  walks  and  arbors  are  kept  clear  of  worms  and 
snails  with  as  much  an  appearance  of  petit-maitreship  as 
of  humanity.  He  has  some  of  the  sickly  sensibilities  and 
pampered  refinements  of  Pope ;  but  then  Pope  prided 
himself  in  them,  whereas  Cowper  affects  to  be  all  simplic- 
ity and  plainness.  He  had  neither  Thomson's  love  of  the 
unadorned  beauties  of  nature,  nor  Pope's  exquisite  sense 
of  the  elegances  of  art.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  nervous  man, 
afraid  of  trusting  himself  to  the  seductions  of  the  one,  and 
ashamed  of  putting  forward  his  pretensions  to  an  intimacy 
with  the  other;  but  to  be  a  coward  is  not  the  way  to  suc- 
ceed, either  in  poetry,  in  war,  or  in  love.  Still,  he  is  a 
genuine  poet,  and  deserves  all  his  reputation.  His  worst 
vices  are  amiable  weaknesses,  elegant  trifling.  Though 
there  is  a  frequent  dryness,  timidity,  and  jejuneness  in  his 
manner,  he  has  left  a  number  of  pictures  of  domestic  com- 
fort and  social  refinement,  as  well  as  of  natural  imagery 
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and  feeling,  which  can  hardly  be  forgotten  but  with  the 
language  itself.  Such,  among  others,  are  his  memorable 
description  of  the  post  coming  in,  that  of  the  preparations 
for  tea  in  a  winter's  evening  in  the  country,  of  the  unex- 
pected fall  of  snow,  of  the  frosty  morning  (with  the  fine 
satirical  transition  to  the  Empress  of  Russia's  palace  of 
ice),  and,  most  of  all,  the  winter's  walk  at  noon.  Every 
one  of  these  may  be  considered  as  distinct  studies  or 
highly  finished  cabinet  pieces,  arranged  without  order  or 
coherence.  His  satire  is  also  excellent.  It  is  pointed  and 
forcible,  with  the  polished  manners  of  the  gentleman  and 
the  honest  indignation  of  the  virtuous  man.  His  religious 
poetry,  except  where  it  takes  a  tincture  of  controversial 
heat,  wants  elevation  and  fire.  His  muse  had  not  a  ser- 
aph's wing.  I  might  refer,  in  illustration  of  this  opinion, 
to  the  labored  anticipation  of  the  millennium  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  book.  He  could  describe  a  piece  of  shell- 
work  as  well  as  any  modern  poet,  but  he  could  not  de- 
scribe the  New  Jerusalem  so  well  as  John  Bunyan,  nor 
are  his  verses  on  Alexander  Selkirk  so  good  as  Robinson 
Crusoe.  The  one  is  not  so  much  like  a  vision,  nor  is  the 
other  so  much  like  the  reality. 

GOLDWIN  SMITH'S  COMPARISON  OF  COWPER  AND 
THOMSON. 

[See  "Characteristics  of  the  Classical  Age" — Dawn  of  Romantic  Poetry.'} 

As  a  close  observer  and  truthful  painter  of  nature,  Cow- 
per  challenges  comparison  with  Thomson.  The  range  of 
Thomson  is  far  wider ;  he  paints  Nature  in  all  her  moods, 
Cowper  only  in  a  few,  and  those  the  gentlest,  though  he 
has  said  of  himself  that  "  he  was  always  an  admirer  of 
thunder-storms,  even  before  he  knew  whose  voice  he  heard 
in  them,  but  especially  of  thunder  rolling  over  the  great 
waters."  The  great  waters  he  had  not  seen  for  many 
years ;  he  had  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  seen  mountains, 
hardly  even  high  hills ;  his  only  landscape  was  the  flat 
country  watered  by  the  Ouse.  On  the  other  hand  he  is 
perfectly  genuine,  thoroughly  English,  entirely  emanci- 
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pated  from  false  Arcadianism,  the  yoke  of  which  still  sits 
heavily  upon  Thomson,  whose  "  muse,"  moreover,  is  per- 
petually "wafting"  him  away  from  the  country  and  the 
climate  which  he  knows,  to  countries  and  climates  which 
he  does  not  know,  and  which  he  describes  in  the  style  of 
a  prize  poem.  Cowper's  landscapes,  too,  are  peopled  with 
the  peasantry  of  England ;  Thomson's  with  Damons,  Pa- 
laemons,  and  Musidoras,  tricked  out  in  the  sentimental 
costume  of  the  sham  idyl.  In  Thomson  you  always  find 
the  effort  of  the  artist  working  up  a  description ;  in  Cow- 
per  you  find  no  effort :  the  scene  is  simply  mirrored  on  a 
mind  of  great  sensibility  and  high  pictorial  power. 

MACAULAY'S  COMPARISON  OF  COWPER  AND  ALFIERI. 

[See  "Johnsonian  Age"  and  "Age  of  Revolution." — Italy.] 

A  comparison  between  Alfieri  and  Cowper  may,  at  first 
sight,  appear  as  strange  as  that  which  a  loyal  Presbyterian 
minister  is  said  to  have  made,  in  1745,  between  George 
the  Second  and  Enoch. . . .  But  though  the  private  lives  of 
these  remarkable  men  present  scarcely  any  points  of  re- 
semblance, their  literary  lives  bear  a  close  analogy  to  each 
other.  They  both  found  poetry  in  its  lowest  state  of 
degradation  —  feeble,  artificial,  and  altogether  nerveless; 
they  both  possessed  precisely  the  talents  which  fitted 
them  for  the  task  of  raising  it  from  that  deep  abasement. 
They  cannot  in  strictness  be  called  great  poets ;  they  had 
not,  in  any  very  high  degree,  the  creative  power, 

"  The  vision  and  the  faculty  divine ;" 

but  they  had  great  vigor  of  thought,  great  warmth  of  feel- 
ing, and  what,  in  their  circumstances,  was  above  all  things 
important,  a  manliness  of  taste  which  approached  to  rough- 
ness. They  did  not  deal  in  mechanical  versification  and 
conventional  phrases;  they  wrote  concerning  things  the 
thoughts  of  which  set  their  hearts  on  fire ;  and  thus  what 
they  wrote,  even  when  it  wanted  every  other  grace,  had 
that  inimitable  grace  which  sincerity  and  strong  passion 
impart  to  the  rudest  and  most  homely  compositions.  Each 
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of  them  sought  for  inspiration  in  a  noble  and  affecting 
subject,  fertile  of  images  which  had  not  yet  been  hack- 
neyed. Liberty  was  the  muse  of  Alfieri ;  Religion  was  the 
muse  of  Cowper.  The  same  truth  is  found  in  their  lighter 
pieces.  They  were  not  among  those  who  deprecated  the 
severity  or  deplored  the  absence  of  an  unreal  mistress  in 
melodious  commonplaces.  Instead  of  raving  about  imag- 
inary Chloes  and  Sylvias,  Cowper  wrote  of  Mrs.  Unwin's 
knitting-needles ;  the  only  love-verses  of  Alfieri  were  ad- 
dressed to  one  whom  he  truly  and  passionately  loved. 
These  great  men  were  not  free  from  affectation.  But  their 
affectation  was  directly  opposed  to  the  affectation  which 
generally  prevailed.  Each  of  them  expressed,  in  strong 
and  bitter  language,  the  contempt  which  he  felt  for  the 
effeminate  poetasters  who  were  in  fashion  both  in  England 
and  in  Italy. ...  In  their  hatred  of  meretricious  ornament, 
and  of  what  Cowper  calls  "  creamy  smoothness,"  they 
erred  on  the  opposite  side — their  style  was  too  austere, 
their  versification  too  harsh.  It  is  not  easy,  however, 
to  overrate  the  service  which  they  rendered  to  literature. 
The  intrinsic  value  of  their  poems  is  considerable,  but  the 
example  which  they  set  of  mutiny  against  an  absurd  sys- 
tem was  invaluable.  The  part  which  they  performed  was 
rather  that  of  Moses  than  that  of  Joshua.  They  opened 
the  house  of  bondage,  but  they  did  not  enter  the  prom- 
ised land. 

[For  Mrs.  Oliphant's  comparison  of  Burns  and  Cowper, 
see  Robert  Burns."] 
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ROBERT   BURNS. 


ROBERT   BURNS, 

THE   NATIONAL   POET  OF  SCOTLAND, 
(1759-1796). 

PORTRAITS  OF  BURNS. 

THE  earliest,  best,  and  most  widely  known  of  Burns's 
portraits  is  that  painted  by  Nasmyth  when  the  poet  was 
about  twenty-six  years  of  age.  The  engravings  prefixed  to 
editions  of  his  works  are  almost  entirely  taken  from  this. 
There  are  also  a  profile  life-size,  traced  by  Miers  in  1787, 
a  cast  of  his  skull,  and  a  portrait  painted  by  Taylor ;  but 
the  last  is  of  doubtful  authenticity. 

Charles  Kingsleys  Tribute. — Four  faces  among  the  por- 
traits of  modern  men,  great  or  small,  strike  us  as  supreme- 
ly beautiful — not  merely  in  expression,  but  in  the  form  and 
proportion  and  harmony  of  features — Shakspeare,  Raffaelle, 
Goethe,  Burns.  One  would  expect  it  to  be  so,  for  the 
mind  makes  the  body,  not  the  body  the  mind,  and  the 
inward  beauty  seldom  fails  to  express  itself  in  the  outward 
as  a  visible  sign  of  the  invisible  grace  or  disgrace  of  the 
wearer.  Not  that  it  is  so  always,  .  .  .  but  in  the  general- 
ity of  cases  physiognomy  is  a  sound  and  faithful  science, 
and  tells  us,  if  not,  alas !  what  the  man  might  have  been, 
still  what  he  has  become.  Yet  even  this  former  problem, 
what  he  might  have  been,  may  often  be  solved  for  us  by 
youthful  portraits,  before  sin  and  sorrow  and  weakness 
have  had  their  will  upon  their  features;  and,  therefore, 
when  we  speak  of  these  four  beautiful  faces,  we  alluded 
in  each  case  to  the  earliest  portrait  of  each  genius  which 
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we  could  recollect.  Placing  them  side  by  side  we  must  be 
allowed  to  demand  for  that  of  Robert  Burns  an  honorable 
station  among  them.  Of  Shakspeare's  we  do  not  speak, 
for  it  seems  to  us  to  combine  in  itself  the  elements  of  all 
the  other  three ;  but  of  the  rest  we  question  whether 
Burns  be  not,  after  all,  if  not  the  noblest,  still  the  most 
lovable  —  the  most  like  what  we  should  wish  that  of  a 
teacher  of  men  to  be.  Raffaelle — the  most  striking  por- 
trait of  him,  perhaps,  is  the  full-face  pencil  sketch  by  his 
own  hand  in  the  Taylor  Gallery  at  Oxford — though  with- 
out a  taint  of  littleness  or  effeminacy,  is  soft,  melancholy, 
formed  entirely  to  receive  and  to  elaborate  in  silence.  His 
is  a  face  to  be  kissed,  not  worshipped. '  Goethe,  even  in 
his  earliest  portrait,  looks  as  if  his  expression  depended 
too  much  on  his  own  will.  There  is  a  self-conscious  pow- 
er and  purpose  and  self-restraint,  and  all  but  scorn,  upon 
those  glorious  lineaments  which  might  win  worship,  and 
did,  but  not  love,  except  as  the  child  of  enthusiasm  or  of 
relationship.  But  Burns's  face,  to  judge  of  it  by  the  early 
portrait  of  him  by  Nasmyth,  must  have  been  a  face  like 
that  of  Joseph,  of  whom  the  Rabbis  relate  that  he  was 
literally  mobbed  by  the  Egyptian  ladies  whenever  he 
walked  in  the  streets.  The  magic  of  that  countenance 
making  Burns  at  once  tempter  and  tempted  may  explain 
many  a  sad  story.  The  features  certainly  are  not  as  regu- 
lar or  well-proportioned  as  they  might  be;  there  is  no 
superabundance  of  the  charm  of  mere  animal  health  in  the 
outline  or  color;  but  the  marks  of  intellectual  beauty  in 
the  face  are  of  the  highest  order,  capable  of  being  but  too 
triumphant  among  a  people  of  deep  thought  and  feeling. 
The  lips  ripe,  yet  not  coarse  or  loose,  full  of  passion  and 
the  faculty  of  enjoyment,  are  parted  as  if  forced  to  speak 
by  the  inner  fulness  of  the  heart ;  the  features  are  rounded, 
rich,  and  tender,  and  yet  the  bones  show  thought  massive- 
ly and  manfully  everywhere ;  the  eyes  laugh  out  upon  you 
with  boundless  good -humor  and  sweetness,  with  simple, 
eager,  gentle  surprise  —  a  gleam  as  of  the  morning -star 
looking  forth  upon  the  wonder  of  a  new-born  world. 
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PERSONAL  APPEARANCE. 

His  person  was  strong  and  robust ;  his  manners  rustic, 
not  clownish;  a  sort  of  dignified  plainness  and  simplicity, 
which  received  part  of  its  effect,  perhaps,  from  one's  knowl- 
edge of  his  extraordinary  talents.  His  features  are  repre- 
sented in  Mr.  Nasmyth's  picture ;  but  to  me  it  conveys 
the  idea  that  they  are  diminished,  as  if  seen  in  perspective. 
I  think  his  countenance  was  more  massive  than  it  looks  in 
any  of  the  portraits.  I  should  have  taken  the  poet,  had 
I  not  known  what  he  was,  for  a  very  sagacious  country 
farmer  of  the  old  Scotch  school,  i.  e.,  none  of  your  modern 
agriculturists  who  keep  laborers  for  their  drudgery,  but 
the  douce  gudeman  who  held  his  own  plough.  There  was 
a  strong  expression  of  sense  and  shrewdness  in  all  his  lin- 
eaments ;  the  eye  alone,  I  think,  indicated  the  poetical 
character  and  temperament.  It  was  large  and  of  a  dark 
cast,  which  glowed  (I  say  literally  glowed']  when  he  spoke 
with  feeling  or  interest.  I  never  saw  such  another  eye  in 
a  human  head,  though  I  have  seen  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  my  time.  His  conversation  expressed  perfect  self- 
confidence  without  the  slightest  presumption.  Among  the 
men  who  were  the  most  learned  of  their  time  and  country 
he  expressed  himself  with  perfect  firmness,  but  without 
the  least  intrusive  forwardness ;  and  when  he  differed  in 
opinion  he  did  not  hesitate  to  express  it  firmly,  yet  at  the 
same  time  with  modesty.  I  do  not  remember  any  part  of 
his  conversation  distinctly  enough  to  be  quoted,  nor  did  I 
ever  see  him  again  except  in  the  street,  where  he  did  not 
recognize  me,  as  I  could  not  expect  he  should.  ...  I  have 
only  to  add  that  his  dress  corresponded  with  his  manner. 
He  was  like  a  farmer  dressed  in  his  best  to  dine  with  the 
laird.  I  do  not  speak  in  malam  partem  when  I  say  I  never 
saw  a  man  in  company  with  his  superiors  in  station  or  in- 
formation more  perfectly  free  from  either  the  reality  or 
the  affectation  of  embarrassment.  I  was  told,  but  did  not 
observe  it,  that  his  address  to  females  was  extremely  def- 
erential, and  always  with  a  turn  either  to  the  pathetic  or 
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humorous,  which  engaged  their  attention  particularly.  I 
have  heard  the  late  Duchess  of  Gordon  remark  this. — SIR 
WALTER  SCOTT. 

Burns  came  to  Edinburgh  early  in  the  winter;  the  at- 
tentions which  he  received  from  all  ranks  and  descriptions 
of  persons  were  such  as  would  have  turned  any  head  but 
his  own.  He  retained  the  same  simplicity  of  manners  and 
appearance  which  had  struck  me  so  forcibly  when  I  first 
saw  him  in  the  country:  his  dress  was  suited  to  his  sta- 
tion— plain  and  unpretending,  with  sufficient  attention  to 
neatness ;  he  always  wore  boots,  and  when  on  more  than 
usual  ceremony  buckskin  breeches.  His  manners  were 
manly,  simple,  and  independent ;  strongly  expressive  of 
conscious  genius  and  worth,  but  without  any  indication  of 
forwardness,  arrogance,  or  vanity.  He  took  his  share  in 
conversation,  but  not  more  than  belonged  to  him,  and 
listened  with  apparent  deference  on  subjects  where  his 
want  of  education  deprived  him  of  the  means  of  informa- 
tion. If  there  had  been  a  little  more  of  gentleness  and 
accommodation  in  his  temper  he  would  have  been  still 
more  interesting ;  but  he  had  been  accustomed  to  give  law 
in  the  circle  of  his  ordinary  acquaintance,  and  his  dread  of 
anything  approaching  to  meanness  or  servility  rendered 
his  manner  somehow  decided  and  hard.  Nothing  perhaps 
was  more  remarkable  among  his  various  attainments  than 
the  fluency  and  precision  and  originality  of  language  when 
he  spoke  in  company,  more  particularly  as  he  aimed  at 
purity  in  his  turn  of  expression,  and  avoided  more  success- 
fully than  most  Scotsmen  the  peculiarities  of  Scottish 
phraseology.  From  his  conversation  I  should  have  pro- 
nounced him  to  have  been  fitted  to  excel  in  whatever  walk 
of  ambition  he  had  chosen  to  exert  his  abilities.  He  was 
passionately  fond  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  I  recollect 
he  once  told  me,  when  I  was  admiring  a  distant  prospect  in 
one  of  our  morning  walks,  that  the  sight  of  so  many  smoking 
cottages  gave  a  pleasure  to  his  mind  which  none  could  un- 
derstand who  had  not  witnessed,  like  himself,  the  happiness 
and  worth  which  cottages  contained. — DUGALD  STEWART. 
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COMMENTS. 

Oh  he  was  a  good-looking,  fine  fellow ! — he  was  that ;  rather 
black  an'  ill-colored,  but  he  couldna  help  that,  ye  ken.  He  was 
a  strong,  manly-looking  chap ;  nane  o'  your  skilpit  milk-and-water 
dandies,  but  a  sterling,  substantial  fellow,  who  wadna  hae  feared 
the  deil  suppose  he  had  met  him.  An'  then  siccan  an  ee  he 
had  ! — Memoir  of  Burns. 

Griev'd,  but  not  contrite  was  his  heart ;  oppress'd, 

Not  broken  ;  not  converted,  but  distress'd ; 

He  wanted  will  to  bend  the  stubborn  knee ; 

He  wanted  light  the  cause  of  ill  to  see  ; 

To  learn  how  frail  is  man,  how  humble  then  should  be — 
CRABBE  :  portrait  of  Edward  Shore  believed  to  have  been  painted 
from  Burns. 

None  but  the  most  narrow-minded  bigots  think  of  his  errors 
and  frailties  but  with  sympathy  and  indulgence ;  none  but  the 
blindest  enthusiasts  can  deny  their  existence. — JAMES  HOGG. 

Him  in  his  clay-built  cot  the  muse 
Entranc'd,  and  show'd  him  all  the  forms 
Of  fairy  light  and  wizard  gloom 
(That  only  gifted  poet  views), 
The  Genii  of  the  floods  and  storms, 
And  martial  shades  from  Glory's  tomb. 

THOMAS  CAMPBELL  :  Ode  to  Burns. 

He  has  given  the  elixir  vitae  to  his  dialect. — Ibid. 

Enough  of  sorrow,  wreck,  and  blight ; 
Think  rather  of  those  moments  bright, 
When  to  the  consciousness  of  right 

His  course  was  true ; 
When  wisdom  prospered  in  his  sight, 

And  virtue  grew. 

Through  busiest  street  and  loneliest  glen 

Are  felt  the  flashes  of  his  pen ; 

He  rules  mid  winter  snows,  and  when 

Bees  fill  their  hives  ; 
Deep  in  the  general  heart  of  men 

His  power  survives. 
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Sweet  Mercy !  to  the  gates  of  heaven 
This  Minstrel  lead,  his  sins  forgiven; 
The  rueful  conflict,  the  heart  riven 

With  vain  endeavor, 
And  memory  of  Earth's  bitter  leaven 

Effaced  forever. 

But  why  to  Him  confine  the  prayer, 
When  kindred  thoughts  and  yearnings  bear 
On  the  frail  heart  the  purest  share 

With  all  that  live? 
The  best  of  what  we  do  and  are, 

Just  God,  forgive  ! — WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 

I  despair  of  meeting  with  any  Englishman  who  will  take  the 
pains  that  I  have  taken  to  understand  him.  His  candle  is  bright, 
but  shut  up  in  a  dark  lantern. — WILLIAM  COWPER. 

Ghost  of  Maecenas  !  hide  thy  blushing  face ! 

They  snatch'd  him  from  the  sickle  and  the  plough  .  . . 

To  gauge  ale-firkins  ! — S.  T.  COLERIDGE. 

Burns  is  by  far  the  greatest  poet  that  ever  sprung  from  the 
bosom  of  the  people,  and  lived  and  died  in  an  humble  condition. 
— PROF.  JOHN  WILSON. 

Allen  has  lent  me  a  quantity  of  Burns's  unpublished  letters. 
.  .  .  What  an  antithetical  mind ! — tenderness,  roughness— deli- 
cacy, coarseness — sentiment,  sensuality — soaring  and  grovelling 
— dirt  and  deity — all  mixed  up  in  that  one  compound  of  inspired 
clay. — LORD  BYRON. 

The  rank  of  Burns  is  the  very  first  of  his  art. — Ibid. 

In  Scotia's  choir 

Of  minstrels  great  and  small, 
He  sprang,  from  his  spontaneous  fire, 

The  Phoenix  of  them  all. — JAMES  MONTGOMERY. 

Robert  Burns  was  wholly  unskilled  in  music,  yet  the  rare  art 
of  adapting  words  successfully  to  notes,  of  wedding  verse  in  con- 
genial unity  with  melody,  which,  were  it  not  for  his  example,  I 
should  say  none  but  a  poet  versed  in  the  sister  art  ought  to  at- 
tempt, has  yet  by  him,  with  the  aid  of  a  music  to  which  my  own 
country's  strains  are  alone  comparable,  been  exercised  with  so 
workmanly  a  hand,  and  with  so  rich  a  variety  of  passion,  playful- 
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ness,  and  power  as  no  song-writer,  perhaps,  but  himself  has  ever 
yet  displayed. — THOMAS  MOORE. 

And  Burns,  with  pungent  passionings 

Set  in  his  eyes.     Deep  lyric  springs 

Are  of  the  fire-mount's  issuings. 

MRS.  BROWNING. 

Give  lettered  pomp  to  teeth  of  Time, 
So  "  Bonnie  Doon  "•  but  tarry  ; 

Blot  out  the  Epic's  stately  rhyme, 
But  spare  his  Highland  Mary! 

JOHN  G.  WHITTIER. 

Not  Latimer,  not  Luther,  struck  more  telling  blows  against 
false  theology  than  did  this  brave  singer.  The  Confession  of 
Augsburg,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  French  Rights 
of  Man,  and  the  Marseillaise,  are  not  more  weighty  documents 
in  the  history  of  freedom  than  the  songs  of  Burns.  His  satire 
has  lost  none  of  its  edge.  His  musical  arrows  yet  sing  through 
the  air.  He  is  so  substantially  a  reformer  that  I  find  his  great 
plain  sense  in  close  chain  with  the  greatest  masters — Rabelais, 
Shakspere  in  comedy,  Cervantes,  and  Butler.  Yet  how  true 
a  poet  he  is !  and  the  poet,  too,  of  poor  men,  of  gray  hodden, 
and  the  Guernsey  coat,  and  the  blouse.  He  has  given  voice 
to  all  the  experiences  of  common  life ;  he  has  endeared  the 
farm-house  and  cottage,  patches  and  poverty,  beans  and  barley ; 
ale,  the  poor  man's  wine ;  hardship,  the  fear  of  debt,  the  dear 
society  of  weans  and  wife,  of  brothers  and  sisters,  proud  of  each 
other,  knowing  so  few,  and  finding  amends  for  want  and  obscu- 
rity in  books  and  thought.  As  he  was  thus  the  poet  of  the  poor, 
anxious,  cheerful,  working  humanity,  he  had  the  language  of  low 
life.  He  grew  up  in  a  rural  district,  speaking  a  patois  unintelli- 
gible to  all  but  natives ;  and  he  has  made  that  lowland  Scotch  a 
Doric  dialect  of  fame.  It  is  the  only  example  in  history  of  a 
language  made  classic  by  the  genius  of  a  single  man. — RALPH 
WALDO  EMERSON  :  Address  at  the  Burns  Festival  in  Boston,  1859. 
To  appreciate  the  genius  and  achievements  of  Robert  Burns 
it  !.•>  fitting  to  compare  him  with  others  who  have  been  eminent 
in  the  same  field.  In  the  highest  class  of  lyric  poetry  three 
names  stand  eminent.  Their  field  covers  eighteen  centuries  of 
time,  and  the  three  names  are  Horace,  BeVanger,  and  Burns. 
It  is  an  interesting  and  suggestive  fact  that  each  of  these  sprang 
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from  the  humble  walks  of  life.  .  .  .  Burns  was  a  child  of  Nature. 
He  lived  close  to  her  beating  heart,  and  all  the  rich  and  deep 
sympathies  of  life  glowed  and  lived  in  his  heart.  The  beauties 
of  earth,  air,  and  sky  filled  and  transfigured  him. — JAMES  A. 
GARFIELD  :  Oration  on  the  Anniversary  of  Burns 's  Death. 

The  man  Burns  exists  as  a  large  idea  in  the  national  mind, 
altogether  independent  of  his  literary  standing  as  the  writer  of 
what  are  pre-eminently  the  national  songs. — HUGH  MILLER. 

The  new  spirit  broke  out  first  in  a  Scottish  peasant,  Robert 
Burns :  in  fact,  the  man  and  the  circumstances  were  suitable ; 
scarcely  ever  was  seen  together  more  of  misery  and  talent. — 
H.  A.  TAINE. 

TOPICAL  STUDY  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  BURNS. 
Birth  and  Parentage. — Robert  Burns  was  born  January 
25,  1759,  at  Alloway,  about  three  miles  south  of  Ayr,  in 
Ayrshire,  Scotland.  His  father  was  an  humble  peasant,  of 
great  piety,  strict  honesty,  and  of  strong  temper,  whose 
portrait  in  "The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night"  is  universally 
known.  His  mother  was  also  sincerely  religious,  but  of 
a  more  cheerful  and  even  disposition.  Both  possessed  a 
greater  amount  of  intelligence  than  was  ordinarily  to  be 
found  among  the  peasantry,  and  their  household  was  not 
only  instructed  in  religion  and  morality,  but  also  in  book 
knowledge.  Burns  always  revered  his  father's  memory, 
and  after  his  death,  in  1787,  eulogized  his  patience  and  for- 
titude in  the  well-merited  lines : 

"  O  ye  whose  cheek  the  tear  of  pity  stains, 

Draw  near  with  pious  rev'rence  and  attend ! 
Here  lie  the  loving  husband's  dear  remains, 

The  tender  father  and  the  gen'rous  friend ; 
The  pitying  heart  that  felt  for  human  woe ; 

The  dauntless  heart  that  feared  no  human  pride ; 
The  friend  of  man,  to  vice  alone  a  foe  ; 

4  For  ev'n  his  failings  lean'd  to  virtue's  side.' " 

Education. — In  his  "  Confessions  "  Burns  says :  "  In  my 
infant  and  boyish  days,  I  owed  much  to  an  old  woman 
who  resided  in  the  family,  remarkable  for  her  ignorance, 
credulity,  and  superstition.  She  had,  I  suppose,  the  larg- 
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est  collection  in  the  country  of  tales  and  songs  concerning 
devils,  ghosts,  fairies,  brownies,  witches,  warlocks,  spunkies, 
kelpies,  elf -candles,  dead -lights,  wraiths,  apparitions,  can- 
traps,  giants,  enchanted  towers,  dragons,  and  other  trump- 
ery. This  cultivated  the  latent  seeds  of  poetry,  but  had 
so  strong  an  effect  on  my  imagination  that  to  this  hour, 
in  my  nocturnal  rambles,  I  sometimes  keep  a  sharp  look- 
out in  suspicious  places ;  and  though  nobody  can  be  more 
sceptical  than  I  am  in  such  matters,  yet  it  often  takes  an 
effort  of  philosophy  to  shake  off  these  idle  terrors.  The 
earliest  composition  that  I  recollect  taking  pleasure  in 
was  '  The  Vision  of  Mirza,'  and  a  hymn  of  Addison's,  be- 
ginning, 

" '  How  are  thy  servants  blest,  O  Lord  !' " 

These  fireside  teachings  of  Janet  Wilson  were  accompa- 
nied by  more  judicious  instruction  in  the  village  school, 
where  Robert  was  sent  before  he  was  six  years  old.  In 
1766  the  family  removed  to  Mount  Oliphant,  where  Rob- 
ert's father,  in  conjunction  with  four  of  his  neighbors, 
hired  a  young  school -master,  John  Murdoch,  to  teach 
their  children.  Murdoch,  a  zealot  in  learning,  instructed 
his  pupils  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  French,  and  Latin,  and 
perceiving  Robert's  eagerness  in  attaining  knowledge,  took 
special  interest  in  him.  He  early  showed  a  deep  fondness 
for  books,  reading  whatever  he  could  find ;  and  Guthrie's 
Grammar,  Dickson  "On  Agriculture,"  Addison's  Specta- 
tor, Locke  "  On  the  Human  Understanding,"  and  Taylor's 
"  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin,"  were  relished  as 
well  as  the  poetry  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Pope,  Thomson, 
and  Young.  The  songs  and  ballads  of  his  own  country 
were  his  delight,  and  William  Wallace  was  early  installed 
as  hero  in  his  affections.  When  Murdoch  went  away,  the 
father  took  into  his  own  hand  the  education  of  his  chil- 
dren. The  evenings  were  passed  in  study  and  reading, 
and  the  hard  day's  toil  at  the  plough  was  supplemented 
by  the  evening  labor  at  arithmetic  and  geography.  Be- 
tween his  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  years  Robert  and 
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his  brother  were  for  a  short  time  in  the  parish  school  of 
Dalrymple,  and  the  remainder  of  his  schooling  is  related 
by  his  brother:  "The  summer  after  we  had  been  at  Dal- 
rymple school  my  father  sent  Robert  to  Ayr  to  revise  his 
English  grammar  with  his  former  teacher  [Murdoch].  He 
had  been  there  only  one  week  when  he  was  obliged  to 
return,  to  assist  at  the  harvest.  When  the  harvest  was 
over  he  went  back  to  school,  where  he  remained  two 
weeks ;  and  this  completes  the  account  of  his  school  edu- 
cation, except  one  grammar  quarter  some  time  afterwards, 
that  he  attended  the  parish  school  of  Kirk  Oswald  (where 
he  lived  with  a  brother  of  my  mother)  to  learn  surveying." 
Farming  and  Wooing. — Burns  was  now  actively  engaged 
in  farm-work,  and  his  love  of  Nature  was  stimulated  by 
constant  intercourse  with  her  in  the  fields  and  meadows. 
Nor  were  books  entirely  abandoned ;  of  a  certain  collec- 
tion of  songs  he  says,  "  This  was  my  vade  mecum.  I  pored 
over  them  driving  my  cart  or  walking  to  labor,  song  by 
song,  verse  by  verse,  carefully  noting  the  true,  tender,  or 
sublime  from  affectation  and  fustian."  Thus  were  his 
poetic  talents,  though  still  dormant,  nourished,  till  at  last 
he  fell  in  love  and  suddenly  became  a  poet.  "  Handsome 
Nell"  was  the  first  song  he  ever  wrote.  In  1777  the  family 
removed  to  Lochlea,  where  they  lived  for  seven  years. 
During  these  years  love-making  was  his  most  serious  em- 
ployment, and  his  literary  zeal  somewhat  abated.  The 
chief  produce  of  this  farm  was  flax,  and  in  the  hope  of 
increasing  the  profits  by  dressing  it  himself  he  went  to 
Irvine,  in  1781,  to  learn  the  art.  But  it  was  an  evil  hour 
for  him  when  he  turned  his  steps  thither ;  not  only  did  the 
speculation  turn  out  a  complete  failure,  but  he  incurred  an 
irretrievable  moral  loss.  There  he  was  robbed  by  his 
partner,  and  his  shop  burned  down  during  a  midnight 
carousal.  It  was  there  that  he  was  led  into  vices  and  dissi- 
pations from  which  he  was  never  able  to  extricate  himself. 
Penniless  and  almost  characterless  he  returned  home,  to 
witness  the  sad  death  of  his  venerable  father,  who  in  his 
last  moments  expressed  fear  and  sorrow  for  the  wayward 
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son.  After  his  death,  in  1784,  Robert  and  his  brother 
removed  the  family  to  Mossgiel,  a  farm  which  they  had 
leased  the  year  before.  Burns  now  began  farming  in  good 
earnest ;  he  read  books  on  the  subject,  attended  the  mar- 
kets, and  tried  to  master  the  art.  But  failure  in  crops 
upset  all  his  resolutions,  and  he  entered  upon  a  dark  crisis 
in  his  life,  of  which  Carlyle  says,  "  With  principles  assailed 
by  evil  example  from  without,  by  '  passions  raging  like 
demons '  from  within,  he  had  little  need  of  sceptical  mis- 
givings to  whisper  treason  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  or  to 
cut  off  his  retreat  if  he  were  already  defeated.  He  loses 
his  feeling  of  innocence;  his  mind  is  at  variance  with  it- 
self ;  the  old  divinity  no  longer  presides  there ;  but  wild 
Desires  and  wild  Repentance  alternately  oppress  him.  Ere 
long,  too,  he  has  committed  himself  before  the  world :  his 
character  for  sobriety,  dear  to  a  Scottish  peasant  as  few 
corrupted  worldlings  can  even  conceive,  is  destroyed  in  the 
eyes  of  men,  and  his  only  refuge  consists  in  trying  to  dis- 
believe his  guiltiness,  and  is  but  a  refuge  of  lies.  The 
blackest  desperation  gathers  over  him,  broken  only  by 
the  red  lightnings  of  remorse."  In  short,  his  wickedness 
was  made  public  and  glorified  in  his  verses,  and  religion 
was  made  the  butt  of  his  satire.  But  this  shameful  period 
was  also  the  richest  poetic  period  of  his  life;  from  1784  to 
1786  his  poetry  poured  forth  unceasingly.  Verse-making 
and  love-making  afforded  a  relief  from  farm  drudgery,  and 
with  Burns  they  ever  accompanied  each  other.  His  losses, 
disgraces,  and  an  amour  with  Jean  Armour  brought  him  so 
much  trouble  that  he  resolved  to  go  away,  and  decided  on 
the  island  of  Jamaica  as  his  destination  ;  but  the  news  of 
the  warm  reception  of  his  poems  in  Edinburgh,  brought 
to  him  on  the  eve  of  departure,  led  to  a  change  of  plan, 
and  instead  of  going  to  the  West  Indies  he  went  to  Edin- 
burgh, to  be  caressed  and  admired  by  the  metropolitan 
nobility. 

First  Winter  in  Edinburgh  [November,  1786,  to  April, 
*787]. — Burns  rode  to  Edinburgh  on  a  pony  lent  by  a  neigh- 
bor for  the  purpose.  He  now  began  to  appreciate  the  fame 
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which  his  poems  had  produced  for  him  among  his  country, 
men.  Zealous  admirers  greeted  him  on  his  way,  and  his 
arrival  at  the  farm-house  where  he  passed  the  night  during 
his  journey  of  two  days  has  been  described  :  "  All  the  farm- 
ers in  the  parish  had  read  the  poet's  then  published  works, 
and  were  anxious  to  see  him.  They  were  all  asked  to  meet 
him  at  a  late  dinner,  and  the  signal  of  his  arrival  was  to  be 
a  white  sheet  attached  to  a  pitchfork,  and  put  on  the  top 
of  a  corn-stack  in  the  barn-yard.  ...  At  length  Burns  ar- 
rived, mounted  on  a  borrowed  pownie.  Instantly  was  the 
white  flag  hoisted,  and  as  instantly  were  seen  the  farmers 
issuing  from  their  houses  and  converging  to  the  point  of 
meeting.  A  glorious  evening,  or  rather  night,  which  bor- 
rowed something  from  the  morning,  followed,  and  the  con- 
versation of  the  poet  confirmed  and  increased  the  admira- 
tion created  by  his  writings.  On  the  following  morning 
he  breakfasted  with  a  large  party  at  the  next  farm-house, 
.  .  .  took  lunch  with  a  large  party  at  the  bank  in  Carnwath, 
and  rode  into  Edinburgh  that  evening  on  the  pownie, 
which  he  returned  to  the  owner  in  a  few  days  afterwards 
by  John  Samson,  the  brother  of  the  immortal  Tarn"  In 
three  weeks  after  his  arrival  at  the  metropolis,  Burns  was 
the  welcome  guest  of  the  literati  and  the  nobility  of  the 
great  city.  The  noblest,  most  learned,  fairest,  courtliest, 
and  gayest  vied  with  one  another  in  bestowing  their  atten- 
tions on  the  new  poet.  In  April,  1787,  the  second  edition 
of  his  poems  appeared,  and  having  accomplished  his  chief 
object  in  coming  to  the  city,  he  resolved  to  indulge  a 
long-cherished  desire  for  travel  among  the  classic  and  ro- 
mantic grounds  of  his  country. 

Tours  in  Scotland. — After  a  short  tour  to  the  Border  and 
a  visit  to  his  home  he  set  out  for  the  Highlands.  He  was 
cordially  entertained  at  the  castles  Blair  and  Gordon, 
kindly  received  by  Mrs.  Bruce,  a  descendant  of  King  Rob- 
ert, and  greeted  everywhere  with  applause  and  admiration. 
,'  Second  Winter  in  Edinburgh  [October,  1787,  to  March, 
1788]. — Burns  lingered  in  Edinburgh  during  these  months, 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  something  in  the  pension  line, 
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but  in  this  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  He  was 
often  plunged  in  deep  melancholy,  and  spoke  of  himself 
as  the  "  sport,  the  miserable  victim  of  rebellious  pride, 
hypochondriac  imagination,  agonizing  sensibility,  and  Bed- 
lam passions.  I  wish  I  were  dead,  but  I'm  no  like  to  die. 
.  .  .  Come,  stubborn  Pride  and  unshrinking  Resolution, 
accompany  me  through  this,  to  me,  miserable  world  !"  His 
intercourse  with  company  by  no  means  select ;  his  satire 
on  the  learned,  and  the  dread  of  being  called  upon  to  sub- 
scribe for  a  third  edition  of  his  works,  produced  a  coldness 
towards  him  on  the  part  of  those  brilliant  circles  that  had 
so  caressed  him  the  year  before,  so  that  as  soon  as  the  ac- 
counts with  his  publisher  had  been  settled,  with  more  than 
^500  in  his  pocket,  Burns  was  glad  to  withdraw  to  the 
country,  and  he  turned  his  back  on  Edinburgh. 

Marriage. — At  the  very  time  that  Burns  was  betrothed 
to  his  Highland  Mary  he  was  lamenting  the  coldness  of 
another  lass,  Jean  Armour,  with  whom  he  became  ac- 
quainted about  1785.  She  was  one  of  the  village  belles, 
and  returned  his  affections.  But  her  father,  regarding  the 
wayward  youth  with  contempt,  scorned  him  for  a  son-in- 
law,  and  it  was  this  disappointment  that  led  the  poet  to 
seriously  consider  leaving  the  country.  But  his  honors  at 
Edinburgh  made  Burns  seem  a  different  man  to  father 
Armour,  and  his  former  contempt  was  replaced  by  the 
most  abject  flattery.  The  poet  regarded  this  change  of 
conduct  with  bitterness,  but  he  still  retained  his  affection 
for  the  daughter,  and  on  his  last  withdrawal  from  Edin- 
burgh married  her.  To  his  city  friend  he  wrote,  "  I  have 
married  my  Jean.  I  had  a  long  and  much-loved  fellow- 
creature's  happiness  or  misery  in  my  determination,  and  I 
durst  not  trifle  with  so  important  a  deposit,  nor  have  I 
any  cause  to  repent  it.  If  I  have  not  got  polite  tittle- 
tattle,  modish  manners,  and  fashionable  dress,  I  am  not 
sickened  and  disquieted  with  the  multiform  curse  of  board- 
ing-school affectation ;  and  I  have  got  the  handsomest 
figure,  the  sweetest  temper,  the  soundest  constitution,  and 
the  kindest  heart  in  the  country.  ...  A  certain  late  publi- 
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cation  of  Scott's  poems  she  has  perused  very  devoutly,  and 
all  the  ballads  in  the  country,  as  she  has  the  finest  wood- 
note  wild  I  ever  heard."  But  his  peasant-wife  proved  a 
good  one.  During  their  eight  years  of  married  life  she 
was  patient  and  devoted,  and  after  the  poet's  death  main- 
tained a  long  widowhood. 

Life  at  Ellisland  and  Dumfries.  —  With  a  part  of  his 
£500  Burns  purchased  the  farm  at  Ellisland,  of  which  the 
only  good  quality  was  its  picturesque  situation.  The  re- 
mark of  Allan  Cunningham's  father — "  Mr.  Burns,  you  have 
made  a  poet's,  not  a  farmer's,  choice  " — proved  to  be  true, 
and  before  179-1  he  gave  up  the  farm.  Having  been  ap- 
pointed Exciseman  in  the  department  of  Dumfries  he  re- 
moved his  family  thither.  Here  he  led  a  doleful  life,  and 
one  sadly  out  of  keeping  with  the  tastes  of  a  poet.  In  a 
letter  written  during  his  first  year's  residence  at  Dumfries 
he  says,  "Hurry  of  business,  grinding  the  faces  of  the 
publican  and  the  sinner  on  the  merciless  wheels  of  the 
Excise,  making  ballads,  and  then  drinking  and  singing 
them,  and  over  and  above  all,  correcting  the  press  of  two 
different  publications"  were  his  daily  employment.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  Burns  turned  politician.  Though  at  heart 
a  Whig,  he  had  all  along  been  regarded  as  a  Jacobite.  But 
now  the  clouds  of  the  French  Revolution  overshadowed 
Europe,  and  the  poet  not  only  sympathized  with  the 
movement,  but  was  open  in  manifesting  his  opinions.  By 
his  reckless  conduct  he  drew  down  upon  himself  the  sus- 
picion of  his  neighbors,  and  nearly  lost  his  position.  The 
fear  of  losing  his  only  means  of  support  at  length  led  him 
to  guard  his  tongue  when  sober,  but  he  continued  to  ex- 
press himself  freely  at  convivial  entertainments,  and  at  one 
time,  it  is  said,  the  health  of  William  Pitt  having  been  pro- 
posed, the  poet  announced  soon  after  "  the  health  of  a 
much  better  man — General  Washington." 

Last  Years  and  Death. —  Notwithstanding  his  dissipa- 
tions and  gloom  during  the  years  of  his  life  in  Dumfries, 
it  was  there  that  he  produced  some  of  his  finest  lyrics. 
Though  overshadowed  with  despondency,  his  poetic  pow- 
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ers  were  unimpaired  to  the  last.  Two  years  before  his 
death  he  wrote  to  Cunningham:  "Canst  thou  minister  to 
a  mind  diseased?  Canst  thou  speak  peace  and  rest  to  a 
soul  tossed  on  a  sea  of  troubles,  without  one  friendly  star 
to  guide  her  course,  and  dreading  that  the  next  surge  may 
overwhelm  her?  Of  late  a  number  of  domestic  vexations, 
and  some  pecuniary  share  in  the  ruin  of  these  cursed  times 
— losses  which,  though  trifling,  were  what  I  could  ill  bear — 
have  so  irritated  me  that  my  feelings  at  times  could  only 
be  envied  by  a  reprobate  spirit  listening  to  the  sentence 
that  dooms  it  to  perdition.  Are  you  deep  in  the  language 
of  consolation?  I  have  exhausted  in  reflection  every  topic 
of  comfort.  A  heart  of  ease  would  have  been  charmed 
with  my  sentiments  and  reasonings,  but  as  to  myself,  I 
was  like  Judas  Iscariot  preaching  the  Gospel."  At  length 
his  constitution,  never  very  strong,  broke  down,  and  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-seven  he  sung  his  last  song — "  Fairest 
Maid  on  Devon  Banks" — and  died. 

Burial  and  Monument.  —  The  news  of  Burns's  death 
spread  with  rapidity  through  the  country,  and  all  Scotland 
lamented  him.  A  public  funeral  was  held,  and  numerous 
elegies  were  written  on  his  death,  of  which  that  by  Mr. 
Roscoe,  of  London,  was  truly  worthy.  The  poet  was 
buried  in  a  corner  of  St.  Michael's  church-yard,  and,  a  few 
years  after,  his  wife  placed  a  plain  slab  over  his  grave.  But 
he  was  not  allowed  to  remain  thus;  in  1815  his  body  was 
removed  to  the  grand  mausoleum  erected  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  his  original  resting-place.  The  monument  is 
of  marble,  and  is  visited  by  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the 

world. 

THE  HOMES  OF  BURNS. 

Birthplace. — The  old  town  of  Ayr,  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  memory  of  Burns  by  his  birth  near  it,  by 
his  poem  of  the  "Twa  Brigs,"  by  the  scene  of  "Tarn  o*  Shan- 
ter,"  by  the  place  of  his  monument  and  the  festival  in  his 
honor,  and  by  other  particulars,  is  a  quiet  and  pleasant 
old  town  of  some  twenty  thousand  population.  It  lies  on 
a  level,  sandy  coast,  on  land  which,  in  fact,  appears  to  have 
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been  won  from  the  sea.  Though  lying  close  on  the  sea, 
it  has  no  good  harbor,  and  therefore  little  commerce  and 
no  manufacture  of  any  account.  .  .  .  Ayr,  though  it  stands 
on  a  flat,  has  still  great  charm  of  location,  and  this  you 
perceive  as  you  set  out  to  visit  the  birthplace  and  monu- 
ment of  Burns,  which  lie  about  three  miles  south  of  Ayr. 
.  .  .  Anon  we  reached  the  cottage  in  which  Burns  was  born. 
This  stands  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  Kirk  Alloway  and  the  Brig  o'  Doon. 
It  is  a  genuine  Scotch  cottage  of  two  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor,  thatched  and  whitewashed.  It  is  now,  and  has  been 
long,  a  little  public-house.  It  stands  close  up  to  the  road, 
and  over  the  door  is  a  portrait  of  Burns,  an  evident  copy 
from  the  portrait  by  Nasmyth,  and  under  it,  in  large  and 
noticeable  letters,  "  Robert  Burns,  the  Ayrshire  Poet,  was 
born  under  this  roof  the  25th  of  Jan.,  A.D.  1759.  Died 
A.D.  1796,  aged  37^  years."  .  .  .  The  better  room,  in  which 
guests  are  entertained — that  nearest  to  the  town  of  Ayr — 
bears  abundant  marks  of  the  zeal  of  these  visitors.  The 
walls  are  well  written  over  with  names,  but  not  in  that  ex- 
traordinary manner  that  the  walls  of  Shakspeare's  birth- 
place at  Stratford  are.  The  rage  here  has  taken  another 
turn — that  of  cutting  the  names  into  the  furniture.  There 
are  two  plane-tree  tables,  which  are  cut  and  carved  in  the 
most  singular  completeness.  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
left  space  neither  on  the  top,  the  sides,  nor  the  legs  even 
for  another  initial.  There  were  formerly  three  of  these 
tables,  but  one  of  them  was  sold  some  years  ago.  There 
is  a  cupboard  and  chairs  all  cut  over,  the  chairs  having 
been  obliged  to  be  renewed,  but  the  fresh  ones  are  now  as 
much  cut  as  ever.  .  .  .  Conspicuous  among  the  carved 
names  in  this  room  was  that  of  an  ambitious  Peter  Jones, 
of  Great  Bear  Lake,  North  America. — WILLIAM  HOWITT 

(1845). 

Other  Residences. — Burns  in  his  life  seemed  like  a  bird 
leaving  its  nest.  He  took  two  or  three  short  flights  till  he 
flew  quite  away  to  Dumfries.  At  every  move  he  got  far- 
ther from  Ayr.  He  was  like  an  emigrant,  still  going  on 
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and  on  in  one  direction,  and  his  course  was  south-east. 
First  he  went — that  is,  with  his  father — to  Mount  Oliphant, 
a  farm  about  four  miles  from  Alloway,  where  he  lived  from 
his  sixth  to  his  twelfth  year.  This  farm  has  nothing  par- 
ticular about  it.  It  lies  on  a  bare  ridge  of  hill,  an  ordinary 
little  Scotch  farm-steading,  with  bare  and  treeless  fields. 
Then  he  went  on  to  another  farm — to  Lochlea,  still  farther 
out  on  this  long,  high,  and  bleak  tract  of  country,  near  Tar- 
bolton.  This  farm  ruined  his  father,  and  there  he  died. 
Lochlea  is  a  neat  farm-house,  lying  in  a  hollow  more  shel- 
tered than  Mount  Oliphant,  but  still  possessing  no  pictu- 
resque features.  In  fact  the  family  was  seeking,  not  the 
picturesque,  but  a  livelihood.  At  Lochlea  Burns  lived  till 
he  was  twenty-four,  and  there  he  attended  the  masonic 
lodge  at  the  Cross-Keys  at  Tarboiton,  which  still  remains. 
There  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  David  Sillar,  the 
school-master  of  Tarboiton,  and  addressed  to  him  his 
"  Epistle  to  Davie."  ...  It  was  during  this  abode  here  that 
he  wrote  "John  Barleycorn,"  "Corn  Riggs  are  Bonnie," 
"  Winter :  A  Dirge,"  "  The  Death  of  Poor  Mailie,"  "  Mailie's 
Elegy,"  and  "  Now  Whistling  Winds,"  etc.  But  the  love 
affairs  he  was  now  continually  getting  into,  and  the  dissi- 
pations that  he  became  acquainted  with  at  Kirkoswald  and 
Irvine,  at  which  place  he  spent  some  months,  rendered  his 
poetical  growth  far  less  than  it  otherwise  might  have  been 
there.  .  .  .  The  last  abode  of  Burns  in  Ayrshire  was  at 
Mossgiel.  This  is  some  four  miles  beyond  Tarboiton,  and 
close  to  Mauchline,  which  is  merely  a  large  village.  Moss- 
giel farm  lies,  as  it  were,  at  the  end  of  that  long,  high, 
barren  ridge  of  hills  which  extends  almost  all  the  way 
from  Ayr  thither,  and  on  which  Burns's  father  had  sought 
a  poor  living  and  found  ruin.  It  stands  near  the  line  of 
the  slope  which  descends  into  Mauchline,  and  overlooks  a 
large  extent  of  bleak  and  bare  country,  and  distant,  bare 
hills.  In  the  vales  of  the  country,  however,  lie  many 
scenes  of  great  beauty  and  classic  fame.  Such  are  the 
banks  of  the  Ayr,  which  winds  on  deep  between  its  braes 
and  woods,  like  the  Nith,  the  Doon,  and  the  higher  Clyde. 
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Such  are  Stair,  Logan,  Crukerne,  Catrine,  Dugald  Stew- 
art's place,  and  many  others.  .  .  .  Here  he  wrote  the  greater 
part  of  his  poems,  and  his  very  finest  ones;  and  here  he 
broke  forth  upon  the  world  like  a  new -risen  sun,  his 
poems,  which  were  first  published  at  Kilmarnock,  attract- 
ing such  extraordinary  attention  that  he  was  called  to 
Edinburgh,  and  a  new  and  more  complete  edition  there 
published,  while  he  himself  was  introduced  as  a  sort  of 
miracle  to  the  highest  circles  of  aristocracy  and  literature. 
.  .  .  To  describe  all  the  haunts  of  Burns  in  Edinburgh  were 
a  long  affair.  They  were  the  houses  of  all  the  great  and 
gay:  of  the  Gordons,  the  Hamiltons,  the  Montgomeries, 
of  the  learned  and  the  beautiful.  At  his  first  arrival  in 
Edinburgh  he  took  up  his  quarters  with  a  young  Ayrshire 
acquaintance,  Richmond,  a  writer's  apprentice,  in  the  house 
of  a  Mrs.  Carfrae,  Baxter's  Close,  Lawn  Market,  where  he 
had  a  share  of  the  youth's  room  and  bed.  From  the  most 
splendid  entertainments  of  the  aristocracy  he  described 
himself  as  groping  his  way  at  night  through  the  dingy 
alleys  of  the  "  gude  town  to  his  obscure  lodgings,  with  his 
share  of  a  deal  table,  a  sanded  floor,  and  a  chaff  bed,  at 
eighteen  pence  a  week."  This  was  during  the  winter  and 
spring  of  1786-87,  on  his  first  visit  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
became  the  great  fashionable  lion,  and  while  his  new  edi- 
tion by  Creech  was  getting  out.  In  the  spring,  finding  his 
popularity  had  brought  him  so  much  under  the  public  eye 
that  his  obscure  lodgings  in  the  Lawn  Market  were  not 
quite  befitting  him,  he  went  and  lodged  with  his  new  ac- 
quaintance, William  Nicol,  one  of  the  masters  of  the  High 
School,  who  lived  in  the  Buccleugh  Road.  In  the  winter 
of  1787,  on  his  second  visit  to  Edinburgh,  he  had  lodgings 
in  a  house  at  the  entrance  of  James's  Square,  on  the  left 
hand.— HOWITT  (1845). 

Ellisland. — The  farm-house  of  Ellisland  was  reckoned 
no  humble  one  in  the  year  of  grace  1788;  and  when  the 
walls  were  plastered,  its  floors  of  hewn  stone  and  deal  laid, 
and  its  slate  roof  on,  frugal  people  began  to  talk  of  the 
poet's  extravagance,  and  bode  no  good  to  his  speculations 
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When  spring  came  he  might  be  seen  holding  his  own 
plough  for  an  hour,  or  with  a  sheet  across  his  shoulder, 
realizing  the  image  of  thrift  in  one  of  hrs  earliest  songs — 

"  With  joy  the  tentie  seedsman  stalks ;" 

but  his  chief  pleasure  was  to  wander  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nith,  composing  his  mind  for  the  Nithsdale  muse,  who 
seemed  for  a  time  less  willing  to  be  his  inspirer  than  was 
his  own  Coila,  on  the  Doon  and  the  Ayr.  In  the  walk  up 
the  stream,  rough  as  it  was  with  hazel  and  brier,  he  loved 
to  indulge,  when  the  river,  swollen  with  upland  rains,  after 
chafing  against  the  freestone  rock  on  one  side,  and  a  bor- 
dering of  oak  and  ash  on  the  other,  freed  itself  at  the 
Fleucher  ford  and  came  Ellisland-ward,  foaming  from  bank 
to  brae,  and  reddening  its  current  with  the  loamy  clay 
washed  from  the  scaur  on  which  the  poet  stood.  This 
was  a  scene,  he  confessed,  that  he  loved  to  contemplate; 
but  the  walk  most  productive  of  poetry  was  the  one  which 
conducted  him  from  his  house  down  the  river-side — a  beau- 
tiful path,  covered  with  wild  clover  and  gowans  in  the  sea- 
son, and  which  gradually  descends  from  the  upper  ground 
occupied  by  the  house  till  it  approaches  so  close  to  the 
river  that  one  may  dip  his  foot  in  it  as  he  saunters  along. 
It  was  in  this  favorite  walk  that  Burns  composed  "The 
Wounded  Hare,"  the  "  Elegy  on  Captain  Henderson,"  the 
song  called  "  To  Mary  in  Heaven,"  and,  last  and  best,  his 
"  Tam  o'  Shanter." — ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM. 

Dumfries. — Burns  lived  at  first  in  the  Bank-vennel,  and 
afterwards  in  a  small  house  on  a  humble  street,  which  was 
called,  after  him,  Burns  Street.  The  Globe  Tavern,  his 
favorite  resort,  was  for  a  long  time  visited  by  the  poet's 
admirers,  and  a  pilgrim  thither  in  1834  has  described  it: 
"  I  visited  it  in  the  summer  of  1834,  and  found  it  a  decent 
inn,  with  fair  accommodation,  good  liquor,  and  good  one- 
horse  chaises.  The  favorite  corner  where  the  poet  loved 
to  sit  was  pointed  out,  and  I  was  directed  to  the  window, 
on  which  many  diamond  pencils  had  tried  to  imitate  the 
bold,  manly  hand  of  the  bard.  Though  I  saw  nothing 
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which  I  could  receive  as  the  offspring  of  his  own  hand, 
the  place  is  well  worth  a  visit ;  the  lane,  or  close,  as  it  is 
called,  is  picturesque  though  narrow ;  the  windows  are  all, 
I  think,  on  one  side  ;  and  the  light  which,  even  on  a  sunny 
day,  they  admit  to  the  rooms  is  dim  and  insufficient." 
The  following  lines  are  said  to  have  been  written  on  the 
window  of  the  tavern  by  the  poet : 

"  The  graybeard,  Old  Wisdom,  may  boast  of  his  treasures, 

Give  me  with  gay  Folly  to  live ; 
I  grant  him  his  calm-blooded,  time-settled  pleasures, 
But  Folly  has  raptures  to  give." 

FRIENDS  AND  ILLUSTRIOUS  CONTEMPORARIES. 

.  Robbie  Burns  was  always  a  favorite  among  the  lads  and 
lassies  who  were  his  youthful  associates.  His  cheery  man- 
ner and  flashing  wit  rendered  him  a  boon  companion  at 
the  tavern,  while  his  personal  attractions  and  gayety  made 
him  shine  in  the  rustic  gatherings.  He  early  acquired  a 
taste  for  the  companionship  of  the  jovial  and  coarse,  and 
even  in  Edinburgh,  while  being  petted  by  the  noble  and 
the  learned,  Stewart  says  that  he  frequented  "  not  very 
select  society."  His  first  winter  in  Edinburgh  might  have 
turned  for  him  a  sharp  social  corner  had  he  forsaken  his 
old  haunts  and  former  habits.  But  to  Burns  the  tavern 
carousals  were  more  congenial  than  the  ceremonies  of  the 
drawing-room,  and  a  man  was  a  man  for  a'  that,  whether 
he  be  lord  or  peasant.  Thus  he  made  his  choice,  and 
when  he  married  his  Jean  renounced  forever  court  and 
castle  life.  Among  the  farmers  of  Ellisland  and  Dumfries 
he  was  worshipped  as  a  hero,  and  while  going  the  round 
of  his  duties  as  Exciseman,  Lockhart  says,  "  From  the 
castle  to  the  cottage  every  door  flew  open  at  his  ap- 
proach ;  and  the  old  system  of  hospitality  rendered  it  dif- 
ficult for  the  most  soberly  inclined  guest  to  rise  from  any 
man's  board  in  the  same  trim  that  he  sat  down  to  it.  The 
farmer,  if  Burns  was  seen  passing,  left  his  reapers  and 
trotted  by  the  side  of  Jenny  Geddes  until  he  could  per- 
suade the  bard  that  the  day  was  hot  enough  to  demand 
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an  extra  libation.  If  he  entered  an  inn  at  midnight,  after 
all  the  inmates  were  in  bed,  the  news  of  his  arrival  circu- 
lated from  the  cellar  to  the  garret,  and  ere  ten  minutes 
had  elapsed,  the  landlord  and  all  his  guests  were  assem- 
bled round  the  ingle;  the  largest  punch -bowl  was  pro- 
duced, and 

" '  Be  ours  to-night — who  knows  what  comes  to-morrow,' 

was  the  language  of  every  eye  in  the  circle  that  welcomed 
him."  Thus  he  was  ever  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  tempta- 
tions which  his  carelessness  and  wayward  temperament 
were  unable  to  resist. 

Tarbolton  and  Mauchline  Clubs. — These  societies,  formed 
by  Burns  in  his  youth,  are  interesting  as  indications  of  his 
early  attempts  to  improve,  intellectually,  himself  and  his 
fellows.  The  first  belonged  to  the  period  of  life  at  Loch- 
lea,  in  the  parish  of  Tarbolton.  There  he  combined  several 
of  his  associates — farmers'  sons — into  a  club  of  which  he 
himself  was  president,  and  which  held  its  meetings  once  a 
week  to  discuss  subjects  on  economy,  industry,  and  love. 
After  the  poet's  removal  to  Mossgiel  this  little  club  lan- 
guished and  died;  but  at  his  new  home  he  soon  formed 
the  Mauchline  Club,  so  called  from  the  neighboring  town. 
Burns  has  expressed  the  pleasure  he  received  in  attending 
the  meetings  of  this  society,  and  its  members  were  among 
the  subscribers  for  the  first  edition  of  his  poems. 

John  Ballantine,  a  benevolent  gentleman,  who  was  a 
banker  in  Ayr,  aided  Burns  pecuniarily  when  he  was  ob- 
scure and  unknown.  To  him  "The  Brigs  of  Ayr"  were 
dedicated,  and  in  a  letter  written  while  at  Edinburgh, 
Burns  says,  "  I  was,  sir,  when  I  was  first  honored  with 
your  notice,  too  obscure ;  now  I  tremble  lest  I  should  be 
ruined  by  being  dragged  too  suddenly  into  the  glare  of 
polite  and  learned  observation." 

Gavin  Hamilton,  of  noble  family,  was  also  one  of  the 
poet's  earliest  patrons.  His  favor  was  especially  grateful 
to  the  bard,  as  he  cheered  and  encouraged  him  during  his 
first  poetic  attempts.  It  was  in  defence  of  Hamilton,  who 
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had  been  excluded  by  the  clergy  from  communion  for  dis- 
regarding certain  Church  duties,  that  Burns  directed  much 
of  his  early  satire  against  the  Church. 

Dugald  Stewart.  [See  "  Characteristics  of  the  Age  of 
Revolution" — School  of  Scotch  Philosophers^ —  This  fa- 
mous philosopher  and  illustrious  Professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  was  the  first  noted  person  to  seek  out 
Burns  in  his  obscurity.  He  invited  the  poet  to  his  coun- 
try-seat at  Catrine,  a  short  distance  from  Mossgiel,  and  it 
was  on  this  first  visit  that  Burns  was  introduced  to  Lord 
Daer,  a  former  pupil  of-  Stewart,  who  was  at  that  time 
his  guest,  a  meeting  commemorated  in  the  poem  "Lines 
on  an  interview  with  Lord  Daer."  Stewart  paved  the 
way  for  the  poet's  reception  into  Edinburgh  society,  and 
the  influence  of  the  great  Moral  Philosopher  did  much 
towards  procuring  subscribers  for  the  new  edition  of  his 
works. 

Mrs.  Dunlop,  a  descendant  of  William  Wallace,  and  a 
poetess,  was  a  life-long  friend  of  Burns.  Struck  with  the 
beauty  of  his  poems,  she  sought  his  acquaintance  before  his 
departure  for  the  city,  and  a  mutual  admiration  arose  be- 
tween them.  Their  correspondence  continued  till  Burns's 
death,  and  almost  the  last  lines  he  ever  wrote  were  in  a 
letter  to  her. 

Henry  Mackenzie,  the  Man  of  Feeling,  so  called  from 
his  popular  work  of  that  title,  and  the  best  critic  in  Scot- 
land, by  his  favorable  notice  of  the  poet's  works  estab- 
lished for  him  an  unquestionable  reputation  as  a  writer. 
He  was  the  first  to  introduce  Scotland  to  her  national 
poet,  and  to  proclaim  the  great  and  original  genius  of 
the  bard. 

James  Cunningham,  Earl  of  Glencairn. — To  this  gener- 
ous and  warm-hearted  nobleman  Burns  was  introduced 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  Edinburgh.  He  proved  a  true 
friend  and  patron,  introducing  him  to  his  relative,  Henry 
Erskine,  the  favorite  and  wit — whose  meeting  with  Dr. 
Johnson  a  few  years  before  is  related  by  Boswell — and  rec- 
ommending him  to  Creech,  the  publisher.  Burns  became 
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attached  to  the  earl,  and  after  his  death,  in  1791,  lamented 
him  in  some  of  the  most  pathetic  lines  he  ever  wrote : 

"  In  Poverty's  low,  barren  vale 

Thick  mists,  obscure,  involv'd  me  round ; 
Though  oft  I  turn'd  the  wistful  eye 

No  ray  of  fame  was  to  be  found ; 
Thou  found'st  me,  like  the  morning  sun 

That  melts  the  fogs  in  limpid  air. 
The  friendless  Bard,  and  rustic  song, 

Became  alike  thy  fostering  care, 

The  bridegroom  may  forget  the  bride 

Was  made  his  wedded  wife  yestreen; 
The  monarch  may  forget  the  crown 

That  on  his  head  an  hour  has  been ; 
The  mother  may  forget  the  child 

That  smiles  sae  sweetly  on  her  knee, 
But  I'll  remember  thee,  Glencairn, 

And  a'  that  thou  hast  done  for  me !" 

The  Duchess  of  Gordon. — This  beautiful  and  fascinating 
woman,  who  was  the  leader  of  Edinburgh  society,  was  great- 
ly attracted,  not  only  by  the  genius  of  the  poet,  but  also  by 
the  man  himself.  She  received  him  cordially  at  her  castle, 
and  introduced  him  to  her  friends  all  over  the  country. 
Parties  and  entertainments  were  given  by  her  in  the  poet's 
honor,  that  he  might  meet  and  have  intercourse  with  the 
illustrious  and  learned. 

Dr.  Robertson,  the  Professor  of  Literature  at  the  Univer- 
sity, and  the  well-known  historian,  was  one  of  that  brilliant 
coterie  to  which  Burns  was  introduced  at  Edinburgh. 

Lord  Monboddo,  the  speculative  philosopher,  also  wel- 
comed the  poet  to  his  home. 

Adam  Smith. — With  the  founder  of  Political  Economy 
Burns  never  met,  for  he  was  absent  from  Edinburgh  at  the 
time  of  the  poet's  abode  in  the  city. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. — Scott  has  given  the  following  account 
of  his  interesting  meeting  with  Burns:  "As  for  Burns,  I 
may  truly  say, '  Virgilium  vidi  tantum'  I  was  a  lad  of  fif- 
teen when  he  came  to  Edinburgh.  I  saw  him  one  day  at 
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the  late  venerable  Professor  Adam  Fergusson's.  Of  course 
we  youngsters  sat  silent,  looked  and  listened.  The  only 
thing  I  remembered  which  was  remarkable  in  Burns's  man- 
ner was  the  effect  produced  upon  him  by  a  print  of  Bun- 
bury's,  representing  a  soldier  lying  dead  on  the  snow,  his 
dog  sitting  in  misery  on  one  side,  on  the  other  his  wid- 
ow, with  a  child  in  her  arms.  These  lines  were  written 
beneath : 

" '  Cold  on  Canadian  hills,  or  Minden's  plain, 
Perhaps  that  parent  wept  her  soldier  slain — 
Bent  o'er  the  babe,  her  eye  dissolved  in  dew, 
The  big  drops  mingling  with  the  milk  he  drew, 
Gave  the  sad  presage  of  his  future  years, 
The  child  of  misery  baptized  in  tears.' 

Burns  seemed  much  affected  by  the  print — he  actually 
shed  tears.  He  asked  whose  the  lines  were,  and  it  chanced 
that  nobody  but  myself  remembered  that  they  occur  in  a 
half-forgotten  poem  of  Langhorne's,  called  by  the  unprom- 
ising title  of  'The  Justice  of  Peace.'  I  whispered  my 
information  to  a  friend  present,  who  mentioned  it  to 
Burns,  who  rewarded  me  with  a  look  and  a  word  which, 
though  of  mere  civility,  I  then  received  with  very  great 
pleasure." 

Francis  Jeffrey,  the  famous  Scotch  reviewer,  was  a  lad 
of  thirteen  when  he  saw  the  poet  for  the  first  and  only 
time.  Burns  was  passing  in  the  street  when  a  man  called 
the  boy's  attention — "  Aye,  laddie,  ye  may  weel  look  at 
that  man.  That's  Robbie  Burns." 

THE  PERSONAL  CHARACTER  OF  BURNS. 

And  Burns,  though  brief  the  race  he  ran, 

Though  rough  and  dark  the  path  he  trod, 
Lived — died — in  form  and  soul  a  Man, 
The  image  of  his  God. 

Through  care  and  pain,  and  want  and  woe. 
With  wounds  that  only  death  could  heal, 
Tortures — the  poor  alone  can  know, 
The  proud  alone  can  feel ; 
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He  kept  his  honesty  and  truth, 

His  independent  tongue  and  pen, 

And  moved,  in  manhood  as  in  youth, 

Pride  of  his  fellow-men. 

Strong  sense,  deep  feeling,  passions  strong, 

A  hate  of  tyrant  and  of  knave, 
A  love  of  right,  a  scorn  of  wrong, 
Of  coward  and  of  slave ; 

A  kind,  true  heart,  a  spirit  high, 

That  could  not  fear  and  would  not  bow, 
Were  written  in  his  manly  eye 
And  on  his  manly  brow. 

FITZ-GREENE  HALLECK. 

. . .  Thus  lived  and  died  Robert  Burns,  the  chief  of  Scot- 
tish poets. ...  His  sensibility  was  strong,  his  passions  full  to 
overflowing,  and  he  loved,  nay,  adored,  whatever  was  gen- 
tle and  beautiful.  He  had,  when  a  lad  at  the  plough,  an 
eloquent  word  and  an  inspired  song  for  every  fair  face  that 
smiled  on  him,  and  a  sharp  sarcasm  or  a  fierce  lampoon  for 
every  rustic  who  thwarted  or  contradicted  him.  As  his 
first  inspiration  came  from  love,  he  continued  through  life 
to  love  on,  and  was  as  ready  with  the  lasting  incense  of  the 
muse  for  the  ladies  of  Nithsdale  as  for  the  lassies  of  Kyle. 
His  earliest  song  was  in  praise  of  a  young  girl  who  reaped 
by  his  side  when  he  was  seventeen ;  his  latest  in  honor  of 
a  lady  by  whose  side  he  had  wondered  and  dreamed  on 
the  banks  of  the  Devon.  He  was  of  a  nature  proud  and 
suspicious,  and  towards  the  close  of  his  life  seemed  dis- 
posed to  regard  all  above  him  in  rank  as  men  who  unwor- 
thily possessed  the  patrimony  of  genius.  He  desired  to 
see  the  order  of  nature  restored,  and  worth  and  talent  in 
precedence  of  the  base  or  the  dull.  He  had  no  medium 
in  his  hatred  or  his  love.  He  never  spared  the  stupid,  as 
if  they  were  not  to  be  endured  because  he  was  bright ;  and 
on  the  heads  of  the  innocent  possessors  of  titles  or  wealth 
he  was  ever  ready  to  shower  his  lampoons.  He  loved  to 
start  doubts  in  religion  which  he  knew  inspiration  only 
could  solve,  and  he  spoke  of  Calvinism  with  a  latitude  of 
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language  that  grieved  pious  listeners.  He  was  warm, 
hearted  and  generous  to  a  degree  above  all  men,  and 
scorned  all  that  was  selfish  and  mean  with  a  scorn  quite 
romantic.  He  was  a  steadfast  friend  and  a  good  neighbor. 
While  he  lived  at  Ellisland  few  passed  his  door  without 
being  entertained  at  his  table ;  and  even  when  in  poverty, 
on  the  Millhole-brae,  the  poor  seldom  left  his  door  but 
with  blessings  on  their  lips. — ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM :  Me- 
moir of  Burns. 

We  love  Burns,  and  we  pity  him  ;  and  love  and  pity  are 
prone  to  magnify.  Criticism,  it  is  sometimes  thought, 
should  be  a  cold  business ;  we  are  not  so  sure  of  this ;  but, 
at  all  events,  our  concern  with  Burns  is  not  exclusively 
that  of  critics.  True  and  genial  as  his  poetry  must  appear, 
it  is  not  chiefly  as  a  poet,  but  as  a  man,  that  he  interests 
and  affects  us.  He  was  often  advised  to  write  a  tragedy ; 
time  and  means  were  not  lent  him  for  this ;  but  through 
life  he  enacted  a  tragedy,  and  one  of  the  deepest.  We 
question  whether  the  world  has  since  witnessed  so  utterly 
sad  a  scene ;  whether  Napoleon  himself,  left  to  brawl  with 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  and  perish  on  his  rock,  "  amid  the  mel- 
ancholy main,"  presented  to  the  reflecting  mind  such  a 
"spectacle  of  pity  and  fear"  as  did  this  intrinsically  nobler, 
gentler,  and  perhaps  greater  soul,  wasting  itself  away  in  a 
hopeless  struggle  with  base  entanglements,  which  coiled 
closer  and  closer  round  him,  till  only  death  opened  him  an 
outlet.  .  .  .  To  the  ill-starred  Burns  was  given  the  power 
of  making  man's  life  more  venerable,  but  that  of  wisely 
guiding  his  own  was  not  given.  Destiny — for  so  in  our 
ignorance  we  must  speak — his  faults,  the  faults  of  others, 
proved  too  hard  for  him ;  and  that  spirit,  which  might  have 
soared  could  it  but  have  walked,  soon  sank  to  the  dust, 
its  glorious  faculties  trodden  under- foot  in  the  blossom, 
and  died,  we  may  almost  say,  without  ever  having  lived. 
And  so  kind  and  warm  a  soul ;  so  full  of  inborn  riches,  of 
love  to  all  living  and  lifeless  things  !  How  his  heart  flows 
out  in  sympathy  over  universal  nature,  and  in  her  bleakest 
provinces  discerns  a  beauty  and  a  meaning!  The  "daisy" 
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falls  not  unheeded  under  his  ploughshare ;  nor  the  ruined 
nest  of  that  "wee,  cowering,  timorous  beastie"  cast  forth, 
after  all  its  provident  pains,  to  "  thole  the  sleety  dribble 
and  cranreuch  cauld."  The  "hoar  visage"  of  Winter  de- 
lights him ;  he  dwells  with  a  sad  and  oft-returning  fond- 
ness on  these  scenes  of  solemn  desolation ;  but  the  voice 
of  the  tempest  becomes  an  anthem  to  his  ears ;  he  loves  to 
walk  in  the  sounding  woods,  for  "  it  raises  his  thoughts  to 
Him  that  walketh  on  the  wings  of  the  wind".  .  .  He  has  a 
just  self -consciousness,  which  too  often  degenerates  into 
pride ;  yet  it  is  a  noble  pride,  for  defence,  not  for  offence, 
no  cold,  suspicious  feeling,  but  a  frank  and  social  one. 
The  peasant  Poet  bears  himself,  we  may  say,  like  a  king  in 
exile ;  he  is  cast  among  the  low,  and  feels  himself  equal  to 
the  highest ;  yet  he  claims  no  rank,  that  none  may  be  dis- 
puted to  him.  The  forward  he  can  repel,  the  supercilious 
he  can  subdue ;  pretensions  of  wealth  or  ancestry  are  of 
no  avail  with  him ;  there  is  a  fire  in  that  dark  eye,  under 
which  the  "  insolence  of  condescension  "  cannot  thrive.  .  .  . 
And  so  did  our  Peasant  show  himself  among  us — "  a  soul 
like  an  ^Eolian  harp,  in  whose  strings  the  vulgar  wind,  as 
it  passed  through  them,  changed  itself  into  articulate  mel- 
ody." And  this  was  he  for  whom  the  world  found  no  fit- 
ter business  than  quarrelling  with  smugglers  and  vintners, 
computing  excise  dues  upon  tallow,  and  gauging  ale-bar- 
rels !  In  such  toils  was  that  mighty  Spirit  sorrowfully 
wasted ;  and  a  hundred  years  may  pass  on  before  another 
such  is  given  us  to  waste.  .  .  .  Still  we  do  not  think  that 

the  blame  of  Burns's  failure  lies  chiefly  with  the  world. 

Where  then  does  it  lie?  We  are  forced  to  answer:  with 
himself ;  it  is  his  inward,  not  his  outward,  misfortunes  that 
bring  him  to  the  dust.  ...  It  was  the  want  of  unity  in  his 
purposes,  of  consistency  in  his  aims ;  the  hapless  attempt 
to  mingle  in  friendly  union  the  common  spirit  of  the 
world  with  the  spirit  of  poetry,  which  is  of  a  far  different 
and  altogether  irreconcilable  nature.  Burns  was  nothing 
wholly;  and  Burns  could  be  nothing — no  man  formed  as  he 
was  can  be  anything — by  halves.  The  heart,  not  of  a  mere 
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hot-blooded,  popular  verse-monger  or  poetical  restaurateur, 
but  of  a  true  Poet  and  Singer,  worthy  of  the  old  religious 
heroic  times,  had  been  given  him  ;  and  he  fell  in  an  age 
not  of  heroism  and  religion,  but  of  scepticism,  selfishness, 
and  triviality,  when  true  Nobleness  was  little  understood, 
and  its  place  supplied  by  a  hollow,  dissocial,  altogether 
barren  and  unfruitful  principle  of  Pride.  The  influence  of 
that  age,  his  open,  kind,  susceptible  nature,  to  say  nothing 
of  his  highly  untoward  situation,  made  it  more  than  usually 
difficult  for  him  to  repel  or  resist ;  the  better  spirit  that 
was  within  him  ever  sternly  demanded  its  rights,  its  su- 
premacy. He  spent  his  life  in  endeavoring  to  reconcile 
these  two ;  and  lost  it,  as  he  must  have  lost  it,  without  rec- 
onciling them  here. — THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

How  BURNS  BECAME  A  POET. 

The  poetic  genius  of  my  country  found  me,  as  the  pro- 
phetic bard  Elijah  did  Elisha,  at  the  plough,  and  threw  her 
inspiring  mantle  over  me.  She  bade  me  sing  the  loves, 
the  joys,  the  rural  scenes,  and  rural  pleasures  of  my  native 
soil  in  my  native  tongue ;  I  tuned  my  wild,  artless  notes  as 
she  inspired. — Dedication  of  the  second  edition  of  his  works, 
to  the  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Caledonian  Hunt. 

You  know  our  country  custom  of  coupling  a  man  and 
woman  together  as  partners  in  the  labors  of  the  harvest. 
In  my  fifteenth  summer  my  partner  was  a  bewitching 
creature,  a  year  younger  than  myself.  My  scarcity  of 
English  denies  me  the  power  of  doing  her  justice  in  that 
language,  but  you  know  the  Scottish  idiom.  She  was  a 
bonnie,  sweet,  sonsie  lass.  In  short,  she,  altogether  un- 
wittingly to  herself,  initiated  me  in  that  delicious  passion, 
which,  in  spite  of  acid  disappointment,  gin-horse  prudence, 
and  bookworm  philosophy,  I  hold  to  be  the  first  of  human 
joys  here  below !  How  she  caught  the  contagion  I  cannot 
tell.  .  .  .  Indeed  I  did  not  know  myself  why  I  liked  so 
much  to  loiter  behind  with  her  when  returning  in  the 
evening  from  our  labors;  why  the  tones  of  her  voice  made 
my  heartstrings  thrill  like  an  ./Eolian  harp ;  and  espe- 
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cially  why  my  pulse  beat  such  a  furious  ratan  when  I 
looked  and  fingered  over  her  little  hand  to  pick  out  the 
cruel  nettle-stings  and  thistles.  Among  her  love-inspiring 
qualities,  she  sung  sweetly;  and  it  was  her  favorite  reel 
to  which  I  attempted  giving  an  embodied  vehicle  in 
rhyme.  I  was  not  so  presumptuous  as  to  imagine  that 
I  could  make  verses  like  printed  ones,  composed  by  men 
who  read  Greek  and  Latin  ;  but  my  girl  sung  a  song  which 
was  said  to  be  composed  by  a  country  laird's  son,  on  one 
of  his  father's  maids,  with  whom  he  was  in  love;  and  I 
saw  no  reason  why  I  might  not  rhyme  as  well  as  he ;  for, 
excepting  that  he  could  shear  sheep  and  cast  peats,  his 
father  living  in  the  moorlands,  he  had  no  more  scholar- 
craft  than  myself.  Thus  with  me  began  love  and  poetry. 
— Letter  to  Dr.  Moore.  [The  song  he  composed  then  was 
"  Handsome  Nell,"  the  first  he  ever  wrote.] 

His  Mode  of  Composition. — Of  his  modes  of  study  he  has 
himself  informed  us,  as  well  as  of  the  seasons  and  places 
in  which  he  loved  to  muse.  He  composed  while  he 
strolled  along  the  secluded  banks  of  the  Doon,  the  Ayr, 
or  the  Nith ;  as  the  images  crowded  on  his  fancy  his  pace 
became  quickened,  and  in  his  highest  moods  he  was  ex- 
cited even  to  tears.  He  loved  the  winter  for  its  leafless 
trees,  its  swelling  floods,  and  its  winds  which  swept  along 
the  gloomy  sky,  with  frost  and  snow  on  their  wings ;  but 
he  loved  the  autumn  more — he  has  neglected  to  say  why; 
the  muse  was  then  more  liberal  of  her  favors,  and  he  com- 
posed with  a  happy  alacrity  unfelt  in  all  other  seasons. 
He  filled  his  mind  and  heart  with  the  materials  of  song, 
and  retired  from  gazing  on  woman's  beauty,  and  from  the 
excitement  of  her  charms,  to  record  his  impressions  in 
verse,  as  a  painter  delineates  on  his  canvas  the  looks  of 
those  who  sit  to  his  pencil.  His  chief  place  of  study  at 
Ellisland  is  still  remembered ;  it  extends  along  the  river- 
bank  towards  the  Isle;  there  the  neighboring  gentry  love 
to  walk  and  peasants  to  gather,  and  hold  it  sacred,  as  the 
place  where  he  composed  "Tarn  o'  Shanter."  His  favor- 
ite place  of  study  when  residing  in  Dumfries  was  the  ruins 
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of  Lincluden  College,  made  classic  by  that  sublime  ode 
"The  Vision,"  and  that  level  and  clovery  sward  contigu- 
ous to  the  college,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Nith ;  the 
latter  place  was  his  favorite  resort ;  it  is  known  now  by 
the  name  of  Burns's  musing  ground,  and  there  he  con- 
ceived many  of  his  latter  lyrics.  In  case  of  interruption 
he  completed  the  verses  at  the  fireside,  where  he  swung 
to  and  fro  in  his  arm-chair  till  the  task  was  done ;  he  then 
submitted  the  song  to  the  ordeal  of  his  wife's  voice,  which 
was  both  sweet  and  clear,  and  while  she  sung  he  listened 
attentively,  and  altered  or  amended  till  the  whole  was  in 
harmony,  music  and  words. — ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WORKS  OF  BURNS. 
Poems. 


The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night. 
Tarn  o'  Shanter. 
The  Vision. 
Poor  Mailie's  Elegy. 
Address  to  the  Deil. 
Halloween. 

Lament    for   James,    Earl    of   Glen- 
cairn. 

The  Twa  Dogs. 
To  a  Mouse. 
To  a  Mountain  Daisy. 


A  Bard's  Epitaph. 

Lines  on  Meeting  with  Lord  Daer. 

Address  to  Edinburgh. 

The  Brigs  of  Ayr. 

The  American  War. 

On  Pastoral  Poetry. 

Lincluden  Abbey. 

To  Miss  Cruikshanks. 

Man  Was  Made  to  Mourn. 

A  Winter  Night. 

The  Jolly  Beggars. 


John  Anderson,  My  Jo. 

Highland  Mary. 

To  Mary  in  Heaven. 

The  Banks  o'  Doon. 

Willie  Brewed  a  Peck  o'  Mant. 

Brace's  Address. 

Banks  of  the  Devon. 


Songs  and  Ballads. 

Young  Jessie. 

A  Prayer  for  Mary. 

John  Barleycorn. 

Lament. 

Auld  Lang  Syne. 

Is  There,  for  Honest  Poverty. 


Letters. 


To  Dr.  Moore:  Account  of  His  Own  Life,  August  2,  1787. 

To  Mrs.  Dunlop  :  His  Religious  Creed,  June  21,  1789. 

To  Francis  Grose,  Esq.  :  Dugald  Stewart,  February  20,  1792. 

To  Mrs.  Riddel:  A  Letter  on  His  Remorse  and  Misery,  May,  1795. 

To  Mrs.  Dunlop:  A  Farewell,  July  12,  1796. 

To  Mr.  Cunningham:  Hypochondria,  February  25,  1794. 

To  John  Erskine,  Esq.  :  Self-justification,  April  13,  1793. 
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STUDY  OF  "THE  COTTER'S  SATURDAY  NIGHT." 

The  poem  was  composed  by  Burns  at  Mossgiel,  and  is 
a  noble  picture  of  the  domestic  happiness  and  devotion 
of  his  father's  family.  The  poet's  brother  says:  "Robert 
had  frequently  remarked  to  me  that  he  thought  there  was 
something  peculiarly  venerable  in  the  phrase,  '  Let  us  wor- 
ship God,'  used  by  a  decent,  sober  head  of  a  family  intro- 
ducing family  worship ;"  and  this  sentiment  was  probably 
the  source  of  the  idea  of  the  poem,  which  is,  in  part,  an 
imitation  of  Fergusson's  "  Farmer's  Ingle."  It  is  inscribed 
to  Robert  Aitken,  Esq.,  of  Ayr,  a  writer  and  friend  of  Burns. 
The  poem  has  always  been  a  popular  one,  especially 
among  the  Scotch  peasantry,  and  has  frequently  furnished 
subjects  for  the  painter. 

A  nalysis. — 


Dedication,  st.  I. 

Return  of  the  Cotter,  sts.  2  and  3. 
Assembling  of  His  Bairns,  st.  4. 
Evening  Scene  in  the  Cottage,  sts.  5 

and  6. 
Welcome  Reception  of  Jennie's  Lover, 

sts.  7  and  8. 


Apostrophe  to  Love,  sts.  g  and  10. 
The  Cottagers'  Evening  Meal,  st.  n. 
Family  Worship,  sts.  12-17. 
Separation,  st.  18. 

Reflections  on  the  Virtue  and  Happi- 
ness of  the  Scotch  Peasants,  st.  19. 
Apostrophe  to  Scotland,  sts.  20  and  21. 


Characters. — The  Cotter  is  a  poetical  representation  of 
Burns's  father.  "Although  the  Cotter,"  wrote  Gilbert  Burns 
to  Dr.  Currie,  "  in  the  '  Saturday  Night '  is  an  exact  copy  of 
my  father  in  his  manners,  his  family  devotions,  and  ex- 
hortations, yet  the  other  parts  of  the  description  do  not 
apply  to  our  family.  None  of  us  ever  were  'at  service 
out  amang  the  neebors  roun.'  Instead  of  our  depositing 
our  'sair-won  penny  fee'  with  our  parents,  my  father  la- 
bored hard  and  lived  with  the  most  rigid  economy,  that  he 
might  be  able  to  keep  his  children  at  home." 

QUOTATIONS. 

[Stanzas  9,  15,  16,  19,  20,  and  21  have  been  particularly  admired.] 

"  And  certes,  in  fair  virtue's  heav'nly  road, 
The  cottage  leaves  the  palace  far  behind." 

"  Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of  kings." 
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"  Perhaps  the  Christian  volume  is  the  theme, 

How  guiltless  blood  for  guilty  man  was  shed ; 
How  He,  who  bore  in  Heav'n  the  second  name, 

Had  not  on  earth  whereon  to  lay  his  head  ; 
How  his  first  followers  and  servants  sped ; 

The  precepts  sage  they  wrote  to  many  a  land : 
How  he,  who  lone  in  Patmos  banished, 

Saw  in  the  sun  a  mighty  angel  stand,  [mand. 

And  heard  great  Bab'lon's  doom  pronounced  by  Heav'n's  com- 

"  Then  kneeling  down  to  Heaven's  Eternal  King, 
The  saint,  the  father,  and  the  husband  prays : 
Hope  '  springs  exulting  on  triumphant  wing,' 

That  thus  they  all  shall  meet  in  future  days ; 
There  ever  bask  in  uncreated  rays, 

No  more  to  sigh,  or  shed  the  bitter  tear, 
Together  hymning  their  Creator's  praise 

In  such  society,  yet  still  more  dear; 
While  circling  time  moves  round  in  an  eternal  sphere." 

CRITICISMS. 

The  domestic  devotion  of  Scotland  has  inspired  many 
poems  and  pictures,  but  no  one  has  touched  the  subject 
with  the  solemn  feeling  and  serene  beauty  of  Burns.  Nor 
is  his  strain  confined  to  religion  alone:  he  felt  that  the 
sublime  act  of  reading  the  Gospel  and  worshipping  God  in 
prayer  made  but  a  portion  of  the  scene.  He  has  intro- 
duced release  from  toil — a  father's  affection,  a  mother's 
care,  fireside  happiness,  national  spirit,  and  true  and  inno- 
cent love — subordinate  matters  indeed,  but  all  conducive 
to  devotion.  I  have  often  joined  in  family  worship  in  the 
cottages  of  Scotland,  and  to  me  it  was  as  impressive  as  the 
most  fervent  prayer  or  the  most  eloquent  sermon  in  a  pub- 
lic place.  To  see  a  venerable  man  laying  his  ancestor's 
Bible  across  his  knees,  and  with  all  his  children  and  ser- 
vants around  him,  singing  a  psalm  and  reading  a  chapter — 
while  in  the  former  the  softer  tones  of  woman's  voice  min- 
gled with  the  rougher  melody  of  the  voice  of  man,  and  in 
the  latter  a  light  from  a  rustic  candelabra  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor,  showing  the  reader's  gray  hair,  and  the  ancient 
page  soiled  by  long  and  frequent  use — formed,  with  the 
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grave  looks  of  the  household,  a  picture  too  impressive  to 
be  soon  forgotten.  But  this  was  much  increased  when, 
closing  the  Bible,  the  master  of  the  house  extinguished  the 
lamp,  and  saying  "  Let  us  pray,"  all  knelt  silently  down 
separately  at  their  individual  seats,  stooping  their  fore- 
heads nigh  the  floor,  and  uniting  in  thought  with  the 
prayer  now  poured  piously  out  for  their  welfare  here  and 
hereafter.  On  these  occasions  I  have  sometimes  ventured 
to  look  up  to  see  the  beauty  of  the  scene  around :  the 
moon  at  the  window,  or  the  glimmering  peat-fire  on  the 
floor  helped  me  to  a  dim  view  of  the  fervent  old  man,  his 
equally  fervent  dame,  or  a  daughter  or  a  maid-servant  with 
her  face  buried  in  her  hands  and  her  long  hair  streaming 
down  to  the  floor.  This,  and  more  than  this,  was  present 
to  the  mind  of  Burns  when  he  composed  this  noble  poem. 
—ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM:  The  Land  of  Burns. 

"  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night "  is,  of  all  Burns's  pieces, 
the  one  whose  exclusion  from  the  collection  would  be 
most  injurious,  if  not  to  the  genius  of  the  poet,  at  least  to 
the  character  of  the  man.  In  spite  of  many  feeble  lines 
and  some  heavy  stanzas,  it  appears  to  me  that  even  his 
genius  would  suffer  more  in  estimation  by  being  contem- 
plated in  the  absence  of  this  poem  than  of  any  other  single 
poem  he  has  left  us. — LOCKHART. 

Of  "The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night"  it  is  hardly  needful 
to  speak.  As  a  work  of  art  it  is  by  no  means  at  Burns's 
highest  level.  The  metre  was  not  native  to  him.  It  con- 
tains some  lines  that  are  feeble,  whole  stanzas  that  are 
heavy.  But  as  Lockhart  says,  in  words  already  quoted, 
there  is  none  of  his  poems  that  does  such  justice  to  the 
better  nature  that  was  originally  in  him.  It  shows  how 
Burns  could  reverence  the  old  national  piety,  however  lit- 
tle he  may  have  been  able  to  practise  it.  It  is  the  more 
valuable  for  this,  that  it  is  almost  the  only  poem  in  which 
either  of  our  two  great  national  poets  has  described  Scot- 
tish character  on  the  side  of  that  grave,  deep,  though  un- 
demonstrative reverence  which  has  been  an  intrinsic  ele- 
ment in  it.— PRINCIPAL  SHAIRP. 
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STUDY  OF  "TAM  o'  SHANTER"— BURNS'S  MASTERPIECE. 

Burns  regarded  this  poem,  which  he  called  his  "  first  es- 
say in  the  way  of  tales  "  (and  it  proved  to  be  the  last  also), 
as  his  masterpiece,  and  the  verdict  of  posterity  has  gen- 
erally agreed  with  him.  It  was  composed  at  Ellisland,  to 
illustrate  Captain  Grose's  drawing  of  Alloway  Kirk,  in 
whose  "Antiquities  of  Scotland"  it  was  published.  The 
poem  was  a  favorite  of  Campbell,  Wordsworth,  and  Scott, 
and  the  last  great  bard  cherished  with  care  in  his  library 
at  Abbotsford  an  original  manuscript  of  the  verses  in  the 
author's  own  handwriting.  Cooper,  the  English  historical 
painter,  sent  Tam  o'  Shanter  as  his  first  picture  to  be  ex- 
hibited at  the  British  Institution  in  1814,  and  the  weird- 
ness  and  wild  galloping  of  the  piece  has  been  set  forth  in 
music. 

Cunninghams  Account  of  its  Composition. —  This  poem 
was  the  work  of  a  single  day:  Burns  walked  out  to  his 
favorite  musing  path,  which  runs  towards  the  old  tower  of 
the  Isle,  along  Nithside,  and  was  observed  to  walk  hastily 
and  mutter  as  he  went.  His  wife  knew  by  these  signs 
that  he  was  engaged  in  composition,  and  watched  him 
from  the  window;  at  last  wearying,  and,  moreover,  won- 
dering at  the  unusual  length  of  his  meditations,  she  took 
her  children  with  her  and  went  to  meet  him ;  but,  as  he 
seemed  not  to  see  her,  she  stepped  aside  among  the  broom 
to  allow  him  to  pass,  which  he  did  with  a  flushed  brow  and 
dropping  eyes,  reciting  these  lines  aloud : 

"  Now  Tam !  O  Tam !  had  thae  been  queans, 
A'  plump  and  strapping  in  their  teens,"  etc. 

Historical  Foundation. — The  chief  circumstances  of  the 
poetic  tale  are  in  accordance  with  the  old  tradition,  and 
were  summed  up  by  the  poet's  brother  as  "  a  man  riding 
home  very  late  from  Ayr  in  a  stormy  night,  his  seeing  a 
light  in  Alloway  Kirk,  his  having  the  curiosity  to  look  in, 
his  seeing  a  dance  of  witches,  with  the  devil  playing  on  the 
bagpipe  to  them,  the  scanty  covering  of  one  of  the  witches, 
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which  made  him  so  far  forget  himself  as  to  cry, '  Weel  lou- 
pen,  short  sark !'  with  the  melancholy  catastrophe  of  the 
piece."  The  incidents  of  the  "poor  chapman,"  the  "mur- 
dered child,"  the  "  tippling  farmer,"  and  the  "  melancholy 
old  woman  "  were  taken  from  facts,  while  throughout  the 
whole  were  interwoven  embellishments  of  the  poet's  own 
fancy.  All  of  the  characters  except  Souter  Johnny,  whose 
original  is  rather  uncertain,  were  poetic  representations  of 
known  personages  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Ayr. 
A  nalysis. — 

The  Witches'  Dance  in  Kirk  Alloway, 


Introduction,  1.  1-16. 

Advice  of  Tarn's  Wife,  1.  17-32. 

Address  to  Gentle  Dames,  1.  33- 
36. 

Tarn  and  Souter  Johnny  at  the  Tav- 
ern, 1.  37-58. 

Transientness  of  Pleasures,  1.  59-66. 

Dreariness  of  the  Night,  1.  67-78. 

Homeward  Ride,  1.  79-100. 


1.  101-149. 

Address  to  Tarn,  1.  150-162. 
The  Jade  Nannie,  1.  163-178. 
Effect  of  Her  Appearance  on  Tarn,  1. 

179-190. 
Flight  of  Tarn,  and  Pursuit  of  the 

Witches,  1.  191-218. 
Moral,  1.  219-224. 


QUOTATIONS. 

"  Ah,  gentle  dames !  it  gars  me  greet, 
To  think  how  mony  counsels  sweet, 
How  mony  lengthen'd,  sage  advices, 
The  husband  frae  the  wife  despises !" 

"  But  pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread. 
You  seize  the  flow'r,  its  bloom  is  shed ! 
Or  like  the  snow-falls  in  the  river, 
A  moment  white — then  melts  forever." 

"  Nae  man  can  tether  time  or  tide." 

"  The  lightnings  flash  from  pole  to  pole." 

"  And  sic  a  night  he  taks  the  road  in, 
As  ne'er  poor  sinner  was  abroad  in." 

CRITICISMS. 

In  the  inimitable  tale  of  "Tarn  o*  Shanter"  Burns  has 
left  us  sufficient  evidence  of  his  abilities  to  combine  the 
ludicrous  with  the  awful,  and  even  the  horrible.  No  poet, 
with  the  exception  of  Shakespeare,  ever  possessed  the 
power  of  exciting  the  most  varied  and  discordant  emo- 
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tions  with  such  rapid  transitions.  His  humorous  descrip- 
tion of  death  in  the  poem  on  Dr.  Hornbrook  borders  on 
the  terrific,  and  the  witches'  dance  in  the  kirk  of  Alloway 
is  at  once  ludicrous  and  horrible. — SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

As  already  hinted,  we  can  look  on  but  few  of  these 
pieces  as,  in  strict  critical  language,  deserving  the  name 
of  poems ;  they  are  rhymed  eloquence,  rhymed  pathos, 
rhymed  sense,  yet  seldom  essentially  melodious,  aerial,  po- 
etical. "Tarn  o*  Shanter"  itself,  which  enjoys  so  high  a 
favor,  does  not  appear  to  us  at  all  decisively  to  come 
under  this  last  category.  It  is  not  so  much  a  poem  as  a 
piece  of  sparkling  rhetoric ;  the  heart  and  body  of  the  story 
still  lies  hard  and  dead.  He  has  not  gone  back,  much 
less  carried  us  back,  into  that  dark,  earnest,  wondering  age 
when  the  tradition  was  believed,  and  when  it  took  its  rise ; 
he  does  not  attempt,  by  any  new  modelling  of  his  super- 
natural ware,  to  strike  anew  that  deep  mysterious  chord 
of  human  nature  which  once  responded  to  such  things, 
and  which  lives  in  us,  too,  and  will  forever  live,  though 
silent,  or  vibrating  with  far  other  notes,  and  to  far  differ- 
ent issues.  Our  German  readers  will  understand  us  when 
we  say  that  he  is  not  the  Tieck,  but  the  Musaus,  of  this 
tale.  Externally  it  is  all  green  and  living,  yet  look  closer, 
it  is  no  firm  growth,  but  only  ivy  on  a  rock.  The  piece 
does  not  properly  cohere ;  the  strange  chasm  which  yawns 
in  our  incredulous  imaginations  between  the  Ayr  public- 
house  and  the  gate  of  Tophet  is  nowhere  bridged  over — 
nay,  the  idea  of  such  a  bridge  is  laughed  at;  and  thus 
the  tragedy  of  the  adventure  becomes  a  mere  drunken 
phantasmagoria,  painted  on  ale -vapors,  and  the  farce 
alone  has  any  reality.  We  do  not  say  that  Burns  should 
have  made  much  more  of  this  tradition ;  we  rather  think 
that,  for  strictly  poetical  purposes,  not  much  was  to  be 
made  of  it.  Neither  are  we  blind  to  the  deep,  varied, 
genial  power  displayed  in  what  he  has  actually  accom- 
plished ;  but  we  find  far  more  "  Shakspearian "  qualities, 
as  these  of  "Tarn  o'  Shanter"  have  been  fondly  named, 
in  many  of  his  other  pieces;  nay,  we  incline  to  believe 
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that  this  latter  might  have  been  written  all  but  quite  as 
well  by  a  man  who,  in  place  of  genius,  had  only  possessed 
talent.— THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

Who  but  some  impenetrable  dunce  or  narrow-minded 
puritan  in  works  of  art  ever  read  without  delight  the  pict- 
ure which  Burns  has  drawn  of  the  convivial  exultation  of 
the  rustic  adventurer,  Tarn  o'  Shanter?  The  poet  fears 
not  to  tell  the  reader  in  the  outset  that  his  hero  was  a 
desperate  and  sottish  drunkard,  whose  excesses  were  as 
frequent  as  his  opportunities.  This  reprobate  sits  down 
to  his  cups  while  the  storm  is  roaring,  and  heaven  and 
earth  are  in  confusion ;  the  night  is  driven  on  by  song  and 
tumultuous  noise ;  laughter  and  jest  thicken  as  the  bever- 
age improves  upon  the  palate ;  conjugal  fidelity  archly 
bends  to  the  service  of  general  benevolence ;  selfishness 
is  not  absent,  but  wearing  the  mask  of  social  cordiality; 
and  while  these  varied  elements  of  humanity  are  blended 
into  one  proud  and  happy  composition  of  elated  spirits, 
the  anger  of  the  tempest  without -doors  only  heightens 
and  sets  off  the  enjoyment  within.  I  pity  him  who  can- 
not perceive  that  in  all  this,  though  there  was  no  moral 
purpose,  there  is  a  moral  effect. 

"  Kings  may  be  blest,  but  Tarn  was  glorious, 
O'er  a"  the  ills  of  life  victorious." 

What  a  lesson  do  these  words  convey  of  charitable  indul- 
gence for  the  vicious  habits  of  the  principal  actor  in  the 
scene,  and  of  those  who  resemble  him ! — men  who  to  the 
rigidly  virtuous  are  objects  almost  of  loathing,  and  whom, 
therefore,  they  cannot  serve !  The  poet,  penetrating  the 
unsightly  and  disgusting  surfaces  of  things,  has  unveiled 
with  exquisite  skill  the  finer  ties  of  imagination  and  feel- 
ing that  often  bind  these  beings  to  practices  productive 
of  so  much  unhappiness  to  themselves,  and  to  those  whom 
it  is  their  duty  to  cherish;  and  as  far  as  he  puts  the 
reader  into  possession  of  this  intelligent  sympathy,  he 
qualifies  him  for  exercising  a  salutary  influence  over  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  thus  deplorably  enslaved. — WILL- 
IAM WORDSWORTH. 
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Sir  Walter,  I  believe,  is  right,  and  the  world  has  sided 
with  him  in  his  judgment  about  "  Tarn  o'  Shanter."  No- 
where in  British  literature,  out  of  Shakespeare,  is  there  to 
be  found  so  much  of  the  power  of  which  Scott  speaks — 
that  of  combining  in  rapid  transition  almost  contradic- 
tory emotions — if  we  except,  perhaps,  one  of  Scott's  own 
highest  creations,  the  tale  of  Wandering  Willie,  in  "  Red 
Gauntlet." — PRINCIPAL  SHAIRP. 

STUDY  OF  "THE  VISION." 

This  poem  is  of  autobiographical  interest,  and  exceed- 
ingly original  in  conception  and  execution.  It  was  written 
at  Mossgiel,  and  represents  the  poet  in  one  of  those  fits  of 
melancholy  to  which  men  of  genius  are  generally  prone. 

Narrative  Outline  by  Allan  Cunningham. — Weary  with 
the  labor  at  a  farm  which  refused  a  proper  return,  he  sat 
moodily  by  his  own  fireside,  and,  as  the  shades  of  night 
closed  in,  eyed  the  surging  smoke,  and  listened  to  the 
squeaking  of  the  rats  in  the  thatch  of  his  cottage, 

"  And  backward  mused  on  wasted  time :" 

how  he  had  spent  his  youth,  and  done  little  save  compos- 
ing idle  strains  for  fools  to  sing.  Had  he  but  listened,  he 
thought,  to  good  counsel,  he  might  have  ruled  the  market 
or  presided  in  a  banking-house ;  but  now,  half  mad,  half 
fed,  and  half  clad  was  the  whole  amount.  Stung  by  these 
reflections  he  raised  his  right  hand,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  Scotland,  to  swear  by  the  starry  sky,  or  some  other 
rash  oath,  that  he  would  rhyme  no  more,  when  the  muse 
suddenly  entered,  to  stop  a  vow  which  she  knew  would 
soon  have  been  broken.  Painters  and  sculptors  have  ex- 
hausted their  colors  and  their  beau-ideal  shapes  in  attempts 
to  embody  this  modest  and  beautiful  visitor;  while  they 
catch  celestial  hues,  and  modest,  celestial  shapes,  they  allow 
the  peculiar  expression  and  sentiment  to  escape.  Her  looks 
are  of  the  North ;  she  is  young  and  lovely ;  her  brows  are 
wreathed  with  holly,  and  she  wears  a  robe  on  which  are 
pictured  the  hills  and  dales,  and  heroes  and  heroines,  of 
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the  district  over  which  she  presides  as  guardian  muse.  It 
seems  to  have  been  the  wish  of  the  poet  to  compliment 
the  lords  and  ladies  of  Ayrshire ;  and  to  introduce  them 
he  has  burdened  the  muse  with  all  his  patrons  and  patron- 
esses, as  well  as  with  their  mansions  and  estates.  "  The 
robe  of  Coila  "  is  a  poetic  map  of  the  county,  interspersed 
with  bits  of  biography.  But  she  did  not  come  only  to  be 
looked  at ;  she  thus  addresses  him : 

"  All  hail !  my  own  inspired  bard ! 
In  me  thy  native  muse  regard, 
Nor  longer  mourn  thy  fate  is  hard, 

Thus  poorly  low ! 
I  come  to  give  thee  such  reward 

As  we  bestow. 

The  poet  heard  these  words  with  a  rapture  which  he 
sought  not  to  dissemble,  and  gazed  with  wonder  and  awe 
on  the  muse  while  she  proceeded  to  tell  him  to  choose  his 
themes  from  the  husbandman's  cot  and  the  shepherd's 
sheil,  nor  aspire  to  the  moving  warmth  of  Gray,  nor  the 
landscape  glow  of  Thomson :  fame  of  a  humbler  kind 
awaited  him.  As  she  said  this  she  placed  her  own  wreath 
of  holly  on  his  head  and  vanished  away  in  light. 

REMARKS  ON  OTHER  POEMS. 

"Poor  Matties  Elegy." — The  facts  narrated  in  this  ex- 
quisite piece,  which  Hogg  called  a  very  dainty  morsel,  are 
given  by  the  poet's  brother:  "The  circumstances  of  the 
poor  sheep  were  pretty  much  as  he  has  described  them : 
he  had,  partly  by  way  of  frolic,  bought  a  ewe  and  two 
lambs  from  a  neighbor,  and  she  was  tethered  in  a  field  ad- 
joining the  house  at  Lochlea.  He  and  I  were  going  out 
with  our  teams,  and  our  two  younger  brothers  to  drive  for 
us,  at  mid-day,  when  Hugh  Wilson,  a  curious-looking,  awk- 
ward boy,  clad  in  plaiding,  came  to  us  with  much  anxiety 
in  his  face,  with  the  information  that  the  ewe  had  entangled 
herself  in  the  tether  and  was  lying  in  the  ditch.  Robert 
was  much  tickled  with  Hugh's  appearance  and  postures  on 
the  occasion.  Poor  Mailie  was  set  to  rights,  and  when  we 
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returned  from  the  plough  in  the  evening  he  repeated  to 
me  her  '  Death  and  Dying  Words,'  pretty  much  in  the  way 
they  now  stand." 

"Address  to  the  Dei/." — Satan  had  ever  been  a  favorite 
subject  for  contemplation  with  the  poet.  In  youth  he 
brooded  over  the  mysterious  spirit  of  evil  to  which  super- 
stition had  allotted  the  strange  sounds  and  weird  noises  of 
nature  ;  later  in  life  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  "  I  have  bought 
a  pocket  Milton,  which  I  carry  perpetually  about  with  me 
in  order  to  study  the  sentiments — the  dauntless  magna- 
nimity, the  intrepid,  unyielding  independence,  the  desper- 
ate daring,  and  noble  defiance  of  hardship — in  that  great 
personage,  Satan."  The  poem  was  written  in  1785,  at  Moss- 
giel,  and  his  brother  Gilbert,  who  has  furnished  so  many 
interesting  facts  about  the  poet,  says, "The  curious  idea  of 
such  an  address  was  suggested  to  him  by  running  over  in 
his  mind  the  many  ludicrous  accounts  and  representations 
we  have  from  various  quarters  of  this  august  personage." 
It  is  interesting  and  amusing,  as  the  embodiment  of  peas- 
ant superstition,  and  for  the  seriousness  with  which  he  deals 
with  absurd  and  vulgar  beliefs.  Burns's  Hornie,  Satan, 
Nick,  or  Clootie  is  Milton's  subtle  personage  reduced  to  its 
lowest  terms,  and  was  to  the  ignorant  and  superstitious 
peasant  what  the  cringing  Mephistopheles  is  to  the  philos- 
opher. In  the  next  to  the  last  stanza  the  poet  refers  to 
himself  in  an  amusing  manner: 

"  An'  now,  auld  Cloots,  I  ken  ye're  thinkin', 
A  certain  Bardie's  rantin',  drinkin', 
Some  luckless  hour  will  send  him  linkin' 

To  your  black  pit ; 

But,  faith !  he'll  turn  a  corner,  jinkin', 
An'  cheat  you  yet." 

"Halloween" — Here  he  has  sketched  the  Ayrshire  peas- 
antry as  they  appeared  in  their  hours  of  merriment — paint- 
ed with  a  few  vivid  strokes  a  dozen  distinct  pictures  of 
country  lads  and  lasses,  sires  and  dames,  and  at  the  same 
time  preserved  forever  the  remembrance  of  antique  cus- 
toms and  superstitious  observances,  which  even  in  Burns's 
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day  were  beginning  to  fade,  and  have  now  all  but  disap- 
peared.— PRINCIPAL  SHAIRP. 

"  Man  was  Made  to  Mourn" — The  origin  of  this  poem  is 
related  by  Gilbert  Burns :  "  Several  of  the  poems  were  pro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  bringing  forward  some  favorite 
sentiment  of  the  author.  He  used  to  remark  to  me  that 
he  could  not  well  conceive  a  more  mortifying  picture  of 
human  life  than  a  man  seeking  work.  In  casting  about  in 
his  mind  how  this  sentiment  might  be  brought  forward, 
the  elegy  '  Man  was  Made  to  Mourn '  was  composed." 

"  The  Twa Dogs"—11  'The  Tale  of  Twa  Dogs,'  "  said  the 
poet's  brother,  "  was  composed  after  the  resolution  of  pub- 
lishing was  nearly  taken.  Robert  had  a  dog  which  he 
called  Luath,  that  was  a  great  favorite.  The  dog  had  been 
killed  by  the  wanton  cruelty  of  some  person  the  night  be- 
fore my  father's  death.  Robert  said  to  me  that  he  should 
like  to  confer  such  immortality  as  he  could  bestow  on  his 
old  friend  Luath,  and  that  he  had  a  great  mind  to  intro- 
duce something  into  the  book,  under  the  title  of '  Stanzas 
to  the  Memory  of  a  Quadruped  Friend ;'  but  this  plan  was 
given  up  for  the  'Tale,'  as  it  now  stands.  Caesar  was 
merely  the  creature  of  the  poet's  imagination,  created  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  chat  with  his  favorite  Luath" 

The  Cotter's  Dog  and  the  Laird's  Dog  are,  as  has  been 
often  said,  for  all  their  moralizing,  true  dogs  in  all  their 
ways.  Yet  through  these,  while  not  ceasing  to  be  dogs, 
the  poet  represents  the  whole  contrast  between  the  Cot- 
ters' lives  and  their  Lairds'.  This  old  controversy,  which 
is  ever  new,  between  rich  and  poor,  has  never  been  set 
forth  with  more  humor  and  power.  The  virtues  and  hard- 
ships of  the  poor  have  full  justice  done  to  them;  the  pros- 
perity of  the  rich,  with  its  accompanying  follies  and  faults, 
is  not  spared — perhaps  it  is  exaggerated.  The  whole  is 
represented  with  an  inimitably  graphic  hand,  and  just 
when  the  caustic  wit  is  beginning  to  get  too  biting. — 
PRINCIPAL  SHAIRP. 

"A  Bard's  Epitaph" — Whom  did  the  poet  intend  should 
be  thought  of  as  occupying  that  grave  over  which,  after 
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modestly  setting  forth  the  moral  discernment  and  warm 
affections  of  the  "poor  inhabitant,"  it  is  supposed  to  be 
inscribed  that 

"  Thoughtless  follies  laid  him  low, 
And  stained  his  name?" 

Who  but  himself — himself,  anticipating  the  but  too  prob- 
able termination  of  his  own  course  !  Here  is  a  sincere  and 
solemn  avowal ;  a  confession  at  once  devout,  poetical,  and 
human ;  a  history  in  the  shape  of  a  prophecy.  What  more 
was  required  of  the  biographer  than  to  have  put  his  seal 
to  the  writing,  testifying  that  the  foreboding  had  been 
realized,  and  that  the  record  was  authentic? — WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH. 

"  The  Brigs  of  Ayr" — The  water  of  Ayr,  over  which  these 
two  brigs  afford  a  passage  to  and  from  the  town,  is  re- 
nowned alike  in  history  and  tradition ;  and  now,  since  the 
poetry  and  the  birth  of  Burns  have  bestowed  their  halo,  it 
is  become  as  celebrated  as  some  rivers  whose  waters  are 
treble  its  amount.  The  clear  stream  itself,  the  uplands 
from  which  it  descends,  the  glens  down  which  it  hurries, 
the  level  lands  over  which  it  glides  to  the  sea,  and  the  vil- 
lages and  cottages  which  thrive  on  its  banks,  are  all  mat- 
ters for  the  muse ;  and  Burns,  sometimes  with  a  gay  and, 
now  and  then,  with  a  solemn  hand,  has  recorded  them  all. 
.  .  .  Many  vicissitudes  have  happened  to  the  land  since 
"  The  Two  Maiden  Sisters  "  erected  the  Auld  Brig,  during 
the  days  of  Alexander  the  Third.  Scotland  lost  by  the 
folly  of  Baliol,  was  won  back  by  the  bravery  of  Wallace ; 
and  reconquered  on  the  lamentable  death  of  that  hero, 
was  restored  to  independence  by  one  equally  heroic  and 
more  fortunate.  It  is  a  rough  structure  of  several  arches, 
strong  yet  and  likely  to  endure.  The  statues  of  the  vir- 
gin founders  are  still  pointed  out  by  the  district  anti- 
quaries on  the  eastern  parapet,  but  time  and  a  stormy 
climate  have  been  dealing  with  them  ;  the  bridge  is  high, 
narrow,  and  inconvenient,  and  relieved  by  the  new  bridge 
from  carts  and  coaches,  is  wholly  set  aside  for  foot-passen- 
gers. The  New  Brig,  which,  from  this  kindly  interposition, 
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the  old  one  ought  to  have  regarded  as  a  friend,  stands 
some  hundred  yards  or  so  farther  down  the  river,  and  is 
handsome  and  useful.     The  quarrel  between  them,  as  re- 
corded by  the  poet,  was  on  architectural  rather  than  per- 
sonal grounds,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  rustic  interpreta- 
tion of  the  great  controversy  between  Gothic  and  Roman 
architecture. — ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM :   The  Land  of  Burns. 
"  The  Jolly  Beggars." — Perhaps  we  may  venture  to  say 
that  the  most  strictly  poetical  of  all  his  poems  is  one  which 
does  not  appear  in  Currie's  edition,  but  has  been  often  print- 
ed before  and  since  under  the  humble  title  of  "  The  Jolly 
Beggars."     The  subject  truly  is  among  the  lowest  in  nat- 
ure, but  it  only  the  more  shows  our  poet's  gift  in  raising 
it  into  the  domain  of  Art.     To  our  minds  this  piece  seems 
thoroughly    compacted,    melted    together,    refined,    and 
poured  forth  in  one  flood  of  true  liquid  harmony.     It  is 
light,  airy,  and  soft  of  movement,  yet  sharp  and  precise  in 
its  details ;  every  face  is  a  portrait ;  that  rancle  car/in,  that 
wee  Apollo,  that  Son  of  Mars  are  Scottish,  yet  ideal ;  the 
scene  is  at  once  a  dream,  and  the  very  rag-castle  of  "  Poosy- 
Nansie."     Further,  it  seems  in  a  considerable  degree  com- 
plete, a  real  self-supporting  whole,  which  is  the  highest 
merit  in 'a  poem.     The  blanket  of  the  night  is  drawn  asun- 
der for  a  moment;  in  full,  ruddy,  and  flaming  light  these 
rough  tatterdemalions  are  seen  in  their  boisterous  revel, 
for  the  strong  pulse  of  Life  vindicates  its  right  to  gladness 
even  here,  and  when  the  curtain  closes  we  prolong  the 
action  without  effort ;  the  next  day,  as  the  last,  our  Caird 
and  our  Ballad-monger  are   singing  and  soldiering,  their 
"brats  and  callets"  are  hawking,  begging,  cheating;  and 
some  other  night,  in  new  combinations,  they  will  wring 
from   Fate  another  hour  of  wassail  and  good  cheer.     It 
would  be  strange,  doubtless,  to  call  this  the  best  of  Burns's 
writings ;  we  mean  to  say  only  that  it  seems  to  us  the  most 
perfect  of  its  kind,  as  a  piece  of  poetical  composition, 
strictly  so-called.     In  the  "  Beggar's  Opera,"  in  the  "  Beg- 
gar's Bush,"  as  other  critics  have  already  remarked,  there 
is  nothing  which,  in  real  poetic  vigor,  equals  this  Cantata  ; 
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nothing,  as  we  think,  which  comes  within  many  degrees 
of  it. — THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

THE  SONGS  OF  BURNS. 

By  far  the  most  finished,  complete,  and  truly  inspired 
pieces  of  Burns  are,  without  dispute,  to  be  found  among 
his  Songs.  It  is  here  that,  although  through  a  small  ap- 
erture, his  light  shines  with  the  least  obstruction,  in  its 
highest  beauty,  and  pure,  sunny  clearness.  .  .  .  They  do 
not  affect  to  be  set  to  music,  but  they  actually  and  in 
themselves  are  music ;  they  have  received  their  life  and 
fashioned  themselves  together  in  the  medium  of  Harmony, 
as  Venus  rose  from  the  bosom  of  the  sea.  The  story,  the 
feeling,  is  not  detailed,  but  suggested ;  not  said  or  spouted 
in  rhetorical  completeness  and  coherence,  but  sung  in  fit- 
ful gushes,  in  glowing  hints,  in  fantastic  breaks,  in  war- 
blings  not  of  the  voice  only,  but  of  the  whole  mind.  We 
consider  this  to  be  the  essence  of  a  song,  and  that  no 
songs  since  the  little  careless  catches,  and,  as  it  were, 
drops  of  song  which  Shakspeare  has  here  and  there  sprin- 
kled over  his  plays,  fulfil  this  condition  in  nearly  the  same 
degree  as  most  of  Burns's  do.  ...  It  is  on  his  Songs,  as  we 
believe,  that  Burns's  chief  influence  as  an  author  will  ulti- 
mately be  found  to  depend  ;  nor,  if  our  Fletcher's  aphor- 
ism is  true,  shall  we  account  this  a  small  influence.  "Let 
me  make  the  songs  of  a  people,"  said  he,  "  and  you  shall 
make  its  laws."  Surely,  if  ever  any  poet  might  have, 
equalled  himself  with  legislators  on  this  ground  it  was 
Burns.  His  songs  are  already  part  of  the  mother  tongue, 
not  of  Scotland  only,  but  of  Britain,  and  of  the  millions 
that  in  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  speak  a  British  language. 
In  hut  and  hall,  as  the  heart  unfolds  itself  in  the  joy  and 
woe  of  existence,  the  name,  the  voice  of  that  joy  and  that 
woe  is  the  name  and  voice  which  Burns  has  given  them. 
Strictly  speaking,  perhaps  no  British  man  has  so  deeply 
affected  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  so  many  men  as  this 
solitary  and  altogether  private  individual,  with  means  ap- 
parently the  humblest. — THOMAS  CARLYLE. 
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The  first  word  which  Burns  composed  was  a  song  in 
praise  of  his  partner  on  the  harvest-rig;  the  last  utterance 
lie  breathed  in  verse  was  also  a  song — a  faint  remembrance 
of  some  former  affection.  Between  these  two  he  com- 
posed from  two  to  three  l>undred.  .  .  .  Probably  from  thir- 
ty to  forty  songs  of  Burns  could  be  named  which  come  up 
to  this  highest  standard;  no  other  Scottish  song -writer 
could  show  above  four  or  five  of  the  same  quality.  Of  his 
songs,  one  main  characteristic  is  that  their  subjects,  the 
substance  they  lay  hold  of,  belongs  to  what  is  most  per- 
manent in  humanity — those  primary  affections,  those  per- 
manent relations  of  life  which  cannot  change  while  man's 
nature  is  what  it  is.  In  this  they  are  wholly  unlike  those 
songs  which  seize  on  the  changing  aspects  of  society.  As 
the  phases  of  social  life  change,  these  are  forgotten.  But 
no  time  can  superannuate  the  subjects  which  Burns  has 
sung;  they  are  rooted  in  the  primary  strata,  which  are 
steadfast.  Then,  as  the  subjects  are  primary,  so  the  feel- 
ing with  which  Burns  regards  them  is  primary  too — that 
is,  he  gives  us  the  firs£  spontaneous  gush,  the  first  throb 
of  his  heart,  and  that  a  most  strong,  simple,  manly  heart. 
The  feeling  is  not  turned  over  in  the  reflective  faculty,  and 
there  artistically  shaped ;  not  subtilized  and  refined  away 
till  it  has  lost  its  power  and  freshness;  but  given  at  first 
hand,  as  it  comes  warm  from  within.  When  he  is  at  his 
best  you  seem  to  hear  the  whole  song  warbling  through 
his  spirit,  naturally  as  a  bird's.  The  whole  subject  is 
wrapped  in  an  element  of  music,  till  it  is  penetrated  and 
transfigured  by  it.  No  one  else  has  so  much  of  the  native 
lilt  in  him.  When  his  mind  was  at  the  white  heat,  it  is 
wonderful  how  quickly  he  struck  off  some  of  his  most  per- 
fect songs.  ...  So  purified  and  ennobled  by  Burns,  these 
songs  embody  human  emotion  in  its  most  condensed  and 
sweetest  essence.  They  appeal  to  all  ranks,  they  touch  all 
ages,  they  cheer  toil-worn  men  under  every  clime.  Wher- 
ever the  English  tongue  is  heard,  beneath  the  suns  of 
India,  amid  African  deserts,  on  the  western  prairies  of 
America,  among  the  squatters  of  Australia,  whenever  men 
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of  British  blood  would  give  vent  to  their  deepest,  kindliest, 
most  genial  feelings,  it  is  to  the  songs  of  Burns  they  spon- 
taneously turn,  and  find  in  them  at  once  a  perfect  utterance, 
and  a  fresh  tie  of  brotherhood.  It  is  this  which  forms 
Burns's  most  enduring  claim  on  the  world's  gratitude. — 
PRINCIPAL  SHAIRP. 

"Highland  Mary." — Mary  Campbell,  the  famous  heroine 
of  Scottish  song,  was  the  daughter  of  a  mariner  in  Green- 
ock.  While  out  at  service  in  Montgomery  Castle,  she  be- 
came acquainted  with  Burns,  and  an  ardent  affection  sprang 
up  between  them.  When  the  poet  contemplated  removal 
to  the  West  Indies,  he  addressed  to  her  the  song, 

"Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary, 

And  leave  auld  Scotia's  shore  ? 
Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary, 
Across  th'  Atlantic's  roar  ?" 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  told  by  the  poet  himself:  "After 
a  pretty  long  trial  of  the  most  ardent  reciprocal  affection, 
we  met  by  appointment,  on  the  second  Sunday  of  May,  in 
a  sequestered  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Ayr,  where  we 
spent  a  day  in  taking  a  farewell,  before  she  should  embark 
for  the  West  Highlands  to  arrange  matters  among  her 
friends  for  our  projected  change  of  life.  At  the  close  of 
the  autumn  following  she  crossed  the  sea  to  meet  me  at 
Greenock,  where  she  had  scarce  landed  when  she  was 
seized  with  a  malignant  fever,  which  hurried  my  dear  girl 
to  her  grave  in  a  few  days,  before  I  could  even  learn  of 
her  illness."  Cromek  adds,  "  This  adieu  was  performed  in 
a  striking  and  moving  way :  the  lovers  stood  on  each  side 
of  a  small  brook,  they  laid  their  hands  in  the  stream,  and 
holding  a  Bible  between  them,  pronounced  their  vows  to 
be  faithful  to  each  other.  They  parted  never  to  meet 
again."  The  scene  of  their  parting  is  still  pointed  out, 
and  the  Bible  which  Burns  gave  to  Mary,  and  over  which 
they  had  taken  their  vow  of  fidelity,  is  still  in  existence. 
It  was  elegantly  bound,  and  contained  a  lock  of  her  hair. 
Burns  regarded  "  Highland  Mary"  as  one  of  the  happiest 
efforts  of  his  genius. 
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"To  Mary  in  Heaven" — Burns  retained  his  affection  for 
Mary  Campbell  through  life,  and  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Dun- 
lop,  dated  1789,  he  says:  "  If  there  is  another  life,  it  must 
be  only  for  the  just,  the  benevolent,  the  amiable,  and  the 
humane.  What  a  flattering  idea,  then,  is  a  world  to  come  ! 
There  shall  I,  with  speechless  agony  of  rapture,  again  rec- 
ognize my  lost,  my  ever  dear  Mary,  whose  bosom  was 
fraught  with  truth,  honor,  constancy,  and  love."  It  was 
on  the  anniversary  of  her  death  that  he  composed  this 
ode  to  her.  Explanatory  of  it,  his  wife  says :  "  Robert, 
though  ill  of  a  cold,  had  been  busy  all  day — a  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1789 — with  the  shearers  in  the  field,  and  as  he 
had  got  most  of  the  corn  in  the  stack-yard  was  in  good 
spirits ;  but  when  the  twilight  came  he  grew  sad  about 
something,  and  could  not  rest;  he  wandered  first  up  the 
water-side,  and  then  went  into  the  stack-yard.  I  followed, 
and  begged  him  to  come  into  the  house,  as  he  was  ill,  and 
the  air  was  sharp  and  cold.  He  said,  'Ay,  ay,'  but  did 
not  come ;  he  threw  himself  down  on  some  loose  sheaves, 
and  lay  looking  at  the  sky,  and  particularly  at  a  large 
bright  star  which  shone  like  another  moon.  At  last,  but 
that  was  long  after  I  had  left  him,  he  came  home — the  song 
was  already  composed."  The  following  is  its  first  stanza : 

"  Thou  lingering  star,  with  lessening  ray, 

That  lovest  to  greet  the  early  morn, 
Again  thou  usherest  in  the  day 

My  Mary  from  my  soul  was  torn. 
O  Mary !  dear  departed  shade  ! 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest  ? 
See'st  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast  ?" 

PRINCIPAL  SHAIRP'S  CHARACTERIZATION  OF  BURNS  AS 

A  POET. 

Nothing  can  more  show  Burns's  inherent  power  than  to 
compare  his  poems  with  even  the  best  of  those  which  he 
accepted  as  models.  The  old  framework  and  metres  which 
his  country  supplied  he  took ;  asked  no  other,  no  better. 
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and  into  those  old  bottles  poured  new  wine  of  his  own, 
and  such  wine !  What,  then,  is  the  peculiar  flavor  of  this 
new  poetic  wine  of  Burns's  poetry?  At  the  basis  of  all  his 
power  lay  absolute  truthfulness,  intense  reality — truthful- 
ness to  the  objects  which  he  saw,  truthfulness  to  himself 
as  the  seer  of  them.  This  is  what  Wordsworth  recognized 
as  Burns's  leading  characteristic.  He  who  acknowledged 
few  masters  owned  Burns  as  his  master  in  this  respect 
when  he  speaks  of  him 

"  Whose  light  I  hailed  when  first  it  shone, 

And  showed  my  youth 
How  verse  may  build  a  princely  throne 
On  humble  truth.n 

Here  was  a  man,  a  son  of  toil,  looking  out  on  the  world 
from  his  cottage,  on  society  low  and  high,  and  on  nature 
homely  or  beautiful,  with  the  clearest  eye,  the  most  pierc- 
ing insight,  and  the  warmest  heart ;  touching  life  at  a  hun- 
dred points,  seeing  to  the  core  all  the  sterling  worth,  nor 
less  the  pretence  and  hollowness  of  the  men  he  met,  the 
humor,  the  drollery,  the  pathos,  and  the  sorrow  of  human 
existence;  and  expressing  what  he  saw,  not  in  the  stock 
phrases  of  books,  but  in  his  own  vernacular,  the  language 
of  his  fireside,  with  a  directness,  a  force,  a  vitality  that  tir.- 
gled  to  the  finger-tips,  and  forced  the  phrases  of  his  pts*s- 
ant  dialect  into  literature,  and  made  them  forever  classical. 
Large  sympathy,  generous  enthusiasm,  reckless  abandon- 
ment, fierce  indignation,  melting  compassion,  rare  flashes  of 
moral  insight — all  are  there.  Everywhere  you  see  the  strong 
intellect  made  alive  and  driven  home  to  the  mark  by  the 
fervid  heart  behind  it.  And  if  the  sight  of  the  world's 
inequalities,  and  some  natural  repining  at  his  own  obscure 
lot,  mingled  from  the  beginning,  as  has  been  said,  "some 
bitterness  of  earthly  spleen  and  passion  with  the  workings 
of  his  inspiration,  and  if  these  in  the  end  ate  deep  into 
the  great  heart  they  had  long  tormented,"  who  that  has 
not  known  his  experience  may  venture  too  strongly  to 
condemn  him?  This  prevailing  truthfulness  of  nature  and 
of  vision  manifested  itself  in  many  ways.  First:  In  the 
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strength  of  it  he  interpreted  the  lives,  thoughts,  feelings, 
manners  of  the  Scottish  peasantry,  to  whom  he  belonged, 
as  they  had  never  been  interpreted  before,  and  never  can 
be  again.  .  .  .  Secondly:  Burns  in  his  poetry  was  not  only 
the  interpreter  of  Scotland's  peasantry,  he  was  the  restorer 
of  her  nationality.  When  he  appeared,  the  spirit  of  Scot- 
land was  at  a  low  ebb.  The  fatigue  that  followed  a  cen- 
tury of  religious  strife,  the  extinction  of  her  Parliament, 
the  stern  suppression  of  the  Jacobite  risings,  the  removal 
of  all  symbols  of  her  royalty  and  nationality,  had  all  but 
quenched  the  ancient  spirit.  Englishmen  despised  Scotch- 
men, and  Scotchmen  seemed  ashamed  of  themselves  and 
of  their  country.  A  race  of  literary  men  had  sprung  up 
in  Edinburgh  who,  as  to  national  feeling,  were  entirely 
colorless — Scotchmen  in  nothing  except  their  dwelling- 
place.  The  thing  they  most  dreaded  was  to  be  convicted 
of  a  Scotticism.  Among  these  learned  cosmopolitans  in 
walked  Burns,  who,  with  the  instinct  of  genius,  chose  for 
his  subject  that  Scottish  life  which  they  ignored,  and  for 
his  vehicle  that  vernacular  which  they  despised ;  and  who, 
touching  the  springs  of  long-forgotten  emotions,  brought 
back  on  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  a  tide  of  patriotic 
feeling  to  which  they  had  long  been  strangers.  Thirdly: 
Burns's  sympathies  and  thoughts  were  not  confined  to 
class  or  country ;  they  had  something  more  catholic  in 
them — they  reached  to  universal  man.  .  .  .  And  here  we 
may  note  that  in  that  awakening  to  the  sense  of  human 
brotherhood,  the  oneness  of  human  nature,  which  began 
towards  the  end  of  last  century,  and  which  found  utter- 
ance through  Cowper  first  of  the  English  poets,  there  has 
been  no  voice  in  literature,  then  or  since,  which  has  pro- 
claimed it  more  tellingly  than  Burns.  And  then  his  hu- 
manity was  not  confined  to  man ;  it  overflowed  to  his 
lower  fellow-creatures.  His  lines  about  the  pet  ewe,  the 
worn-out  mare,  the  field-mouse,  the  wounded  hare,  have 
long  been  household  words.  In  this  tenderness  towards 
animals  we  see  another  point  of  likeness  between  him  and 
Cowper.  Fourthly:  For  all  aspects  of  the  natural  world  he 
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has  the  same  clear  eye,  the  same  open  heart,  that  he  has 
for  man.  His  love  of  nature  is  intense,  but  very  simple 
and  direct ;  no  subtilizings  nor  refinings  about  it,  nor  any 
of  that  nature-worship  which,  soon  after  his  time,  came  in. 
Quite  unconsciously,  as  a  child  might,  he  goes  into  the 
outward  world  for  refreshment,  for  enjoyment,  for  sympa- 
thy. Everywhere  in  his  poetry  nature  comes  in,  not  so 
much  as  a  being  independent  of  man,  but  as  the  back- 
ground of  his  pictures  of  life  and  human  character. 

MRS.  OLIPHANT'S  COMPARISON  OF  BURNS  AND  COWPER. 

[These  two  poetical  reformers  and  precursors  of  the  revolution  never  met, 
but  are  said  to  have  entertained  mutual  admiration  of  each  other's  genius. 
Burns's  first  volume  of  poems  was  published  at  Kilmarnock  in  1786,  two 
years  after  the  appearance  of  Cowper's  "  Task."] 

No  two  men  in  the  world  were  ever  more  unlike  than 
the  English  gentleman,  gently  bred  and  well  connected, 
but  indolent,  timid,  and  helpless,  and  the  impassioned  peas- 
ant, full  of  strong  desires  and  impulses,  rash,  headstrong, 
and  daring,  whose  lamp  of  genius  was  infinitely  more  vivid, 
and  his  place  in  poetry  greater,  but  whose  warm  flesh  and 
blood  encumbered  his  way  even  more  than  madness  and 
misery  did  that  of  his  contemporary.  They  never  met, 
and  knew  little  of  each  other;  nevertheless  their  work  had 
a  similar  influence.  The  one  in  his  blue  bonnet,  the  other 
in  his  invalid  nightcap,  they  stand  at  the  great  gates 
which  had  been  neatly  barred  and  bolted  by  the  last  gen- 
eration, and  pushing  them  abroad  upon  their  unwilling 
hinges,  made  English  poetry  free  as  she  had  been  before. 
The  mind  of  Burns  and  his  career  launches  us  into  an  en- 
tirely changed  atmosphere  and  new  scene.  He  was  a  son 
of  the  soil,  without  education,  without  culture,  without 
friends;  all  he  had  in  the  world,  save  a  well-knit  frame 
and  arms  strong  to  work,  was  genius,  against  which  there 
was  every  possible  obstacle  placed,  that  it  should  not 
be  able  to  do  itself  justice.  Cowper  did  not  begin  to 
write  till  he  was  over  fifty;  Burns  was  done  with  poetry 
and  all  things  earthly  at  thirty -seven.  The  one  was  a 
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mild  and  feminine  nature,  without  passion  or  any  fleshly 
impulse ;  the  other  a  strong  and  headlong  being  made  up 
of  them.  It  is  strange  to  note  how  they  worked  together, 
in  absolute  unconsciousness  of  their  joint  mission.  It  is 
difficult  even  to  realize  that  "The  Task"  was  published 
only  two  years  before  that  volume  of  varied  and  desultory 
verse  which  raised  the  Ayrshire  ploughman  at  once  to  the 
rank  of  poet,  not  in  his  own  district  or  country  alone,  but 
for  the  world.  We  will  not  ask  which  of  the  two  was 
the  greatest  wonder;  though,  indeed,  in  our  own  mind  we 
have  little  doubt  on  the  subject,  and  cannot  but  feel  that 
a  fresh,  new,  and  impassioned  spirit  was  the  natural  foun- 
tain from  which  new  life  might  be  expected  to  spring.  .  .  . 
Burns  came,  like  Homer,  from  the  very  fountain-head  of 
life;  nobody  had  taught  him  a  note;  he  had  his  music 
from  nature,  and  he  took  his  theme  from  nature.  He  was 
as  little  afraid  of  the  homeliest  facts  of  his  landscape  as 
Cowper  was,  and  as  observant  of  every  change  of  the 
atmosphere;  but  the  principle  which  Cowper  applied  only 
to  the  external  country,  Burns  employed  for  the  inner 
man,  reproducing  all  that  was  in  him  with  a  dauntless 
freedom  more  remarkable  still.  And  Burns  was  so  much 
the  greater  poet,  and  had  in  him  such  a  sweep  and  rush 
of  inspiration,  as  well  as  such  a  superior  force  of  life,  and 
all  the  added  impetuosity  of  passion,  that  his  advent  was 
far  more  startling  and  effective  than  that  of  his  gentler 
fellow.  One  wonders,  if  they  had  ever  met,  what  would 
have  been  their  mutual  impressions.  Would  Burns  have 
set  down  the  mild  recluse  as  one  of  the  unco  good,  or 
Cowper  stigmatized  his  brother  as  a  rural  rake?  Nothing 
could  be  more  likely;  and  yet  in  his  heart  there  was  noth- 
ing that  so  touched  the  one  as  true  religion,  and  nothing 
that  more  attracted  the  other  than  the  life  and  vigor  in 
which  he  was  himself  so  deficient.  They  were  both  equally 
withdrawn,  though  in  ways  so  different,  from  the  excite- 
ments and  emulations  of  literary  coteries.  Silence  sur- 
rounded them  in  their  walks,  though  the  middle-aged 
Englishman's  was  but  an  invalid  stroll  by  the  flat  river- 
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side  or  over  the  tranquil  fields,  while  the  young  plough- 
man "walked  in  glory  and  in  joy,  following  his  plough 
along  the  mountain-side ;"  but  they  were  equal  rebels  to 
the  world,  and  all  its  conventional  ways.  .  .  .  Cowper  is 
placed  beside  Burns  in  the  bead-roll,  because,  so  distant 
as  they  were  from  each  other,  they  both  helped — or,  rather, 
they  wrought  between  them — the  permanent  enfranchise- 
ment of  poetry,  her  right  to  see  things  as  they  were,  and 
to  express  herself  as  she  pleased,  in  whatsoever  manner 
liked  her,  reserving  her  power  to  touch  the  innermost 
soul,  whether  she  went  back  to  lift  the  mantle  of  Milton, 
or  picked  up  a  homely  medium  of  utterance  on  the  road- 
side. No  harp,  no  lute  was  longer  necessary.  We  got 
rid  of  the  antique  attendance  of  "  the  muse."  A  new  life 
and  a  new  freedom  came  into  the  language,  and  the  bond- 
age of  Pope,  and  precedent,  and  the  best  models  was 
loosed  from  the  soul.  Burns  died  in  1796,  Cowper  not 
till  1800.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  which  life  was  most 
tried,  most  unfortunate,  most  sad.  Had  either  man — he 
who  stormed  his  life  out  in  mid-career,  or  he  who  drank 
out  all  the  dregs  of  mournful  age — known  how  to  rule 
his  own  spirit,  how  different  might  have  been  the  record! 
But  Cowper  had  the  excuse  of  mental  disease,  whereas  no 
apology  can  be  made  for  Burns,  except  that  which  pity 
makes  for  the  victim  of  a  defective  will  in  all  circum- 
stances. This  fatal  deficiency  equalizes  all  human  quali- 
ties, and  makes  the  man  of  genius,  alas!  only  a  little  more 
luckless,  not  better,  than  the  veriest  fool. 
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WILLIAM   WORDSWORTH 
(1770-1850). 

PORTRAITS   OF  WORDSWORTH. 

OF  the  twenty-seven  or  more  portraits  of  Wordsworth, 
that  by  Mr.  Inman  has  perhaps  met  with  most  approba- 
tion. It  was  painted  in  1844,  at  Rydal  Mount,  for  Pro- 
fessor Reed  of  Philadelphia,  and  when  completed  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  poet  himself  to  be  his  best  likeness — an 
opinion  seconded  by  Mrs.  Wordsworth,  who,  in  the  same 
year,  wrote  to  the  Professor :  "  I  can  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that,  in  my  opinion,  and,  what  is  of  more  value,  to 
my  feelings,  Mr.  Inman's  portrait  of  my  husband  is  the 
best  likeness  that  has  been  taken  of  him.  And  I  am  hap- 
py on  this  occasion  to  congratulate  you  and  Mrs.  Reed 
upon  the  possession  of  so  valuable  a  treasure ;  at  the  same 
time  I  must  express  the  obligation  I  feel  to  the  painter  for 
having  produced  so  faithful  a  record.  To  this  testimony 
I  may  add  that  my  daughter  and  her  younger  brother  are 
as  much  satisfied  with  the  portrait  of  their  father  as  I  am." 
America  is  also  the  fortunate  possessor  of  another  likeness 
of  this  great  poet — a  crayon  sketch — which  Mary  Russell 
Mitford  obtained  for  her  friend,  the  late  James  T.  Fields, 
of  Boston.  But  undoubtedly  the  face  of  Wordsworth  is 
most  widely  known  through  the  various  likenesses  by  the 
eminent  artist,  Mr.  Haydon.  He  has  represented  the  poet 
climbing  Helvellyn — an  impressive  picture,  with  its  rocky 
background ;  while  his  delineation  of  him  in  the  character 
of  an  apostle  attending  his  Master,  in  his  picture  of  Christ's 
Entry  into  Jerusalem,  is  well  known.  The  portrait  for  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge — the  poet's  alma  mater — was 
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painted  by  Pickersgill,  and  seems  to  have  ranked  next  to 
that  of  Inman  in  Wordsworth's  estimation.  A  bust  was 
also  executed  by  Chantrey.  De  Quincey  considered  the 
best  likeness  of  him  to  be  the  portrait  of  Milton,  prefixed 
to  Richardson's  "  Paradise  Lost." 

DE  QUINCEY'S  FULL-LENGTH  PORTRAITURE. 

Wordsworth  was,  upon  the  whole,  not  a  well-made  man. 
His  legs  were  pointedly  condemned  by  all  the  female  con- 
noisseurs in  legs  that  ever  I  heard  lecture  upon  that  topic; 
not  that  they  were  bad  in  any  way  which  would  force  itself 
upon  your  notice — there  was  no  absolute  deformity  about 
them,  and  undoubtedly  they  had  been  serviceable  legs  be- 
yond the  average  standard  of  human  requisition;  for  I  cal- 
culate, upon  good  data,  that  with  these  identical  legs  Words- 
worth must  have  traversed  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  English 
miles — a  mode  of  exertion  which,  to  him,  stood  in  the 
stead  of  wine,  spirits,  and  all  other  stimulants  whatsoever 
to  the  animal  spirits ;  to  which  he  has  been  indebted  for  a 
life  of  unclouded  happiness,  and  we  for  much  of  what  is 
most  excellent  in  his  writings.  But,  useful  as  they  have 
proved  themselves,  the  Wordsworthian  legs  were  certainly 
not  ornamental ;  and  it  was  really  a  pity,  as  I  agreed  with 
a  lady  in  thinking,  that  he  had  not  another  pair  for  even- 
ing-dress parties,  when  no  boots  lend  their  friendly  aid  to 
mask  our  imperfections  from  the  eyes  of  female  rigorists — 
the  elegantes  formarum  spectatrices.  A  sculptor  would  cer- 
tainly have  disapproved  of  their  contour.  But  the  worst 
part  of  Wordsworth's  person  was  the  bust ;  there  was  a 
narrowness  and  a  droop  about  the  shoulders  which  became 
striking,  and  had  an  effect  of  meanness  when  brought  into 
close  juxtaposition  with  a  figure  of  a  most  statuesque  or- 
der. .  .  .  But  the  total  effect  of  Wordsworth's  person  was 
always  worst  in  a  state  of  motion;  for,  according  to  the 
remark  I  have  heard  from  many  country  people,  "  he 
walked  like  a  cade" — a  cade  being  some  sort  of  insect 
which  advances  by  an  oblique  motion.  Meantime  his 
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face —  that  was  one  which  would  have  made  amends  for 
greater  defects  of  figure ;  it  was  certainly  the  noblest  for 
intellectual  effects  that,  in  actual  life,  I  have  seen,  or  at 
least  have  consciously  been  led  to  notice.  Many  such, 
or  even  finer,  I  have  seen  among  the  portraits  of  Titian, 
and,  in  a  later  period,  among  those  of  Vandyck,  from  the 
great  era  of  Charles  I.,  as  also  from  the  court  of  Elizabeth 
and  of  Charles  II. ;  but  none  which  has  so  much  impressed 
me  in  my  own  time.  It  was  a  face  of  the  long  order,  often 
falsely  classed  as  oval.  The  forehead  was  not  remarkably 
lofty,  but  it  is  perhaps  remarkable  for  its  breadth  and  ex- 
pansive development.  Neither  are  the  eyes  of  Words- 
worth "  large,"  as  is  erroneously  stated  somewhere  in 
"Peter's  Letters;"  on  the  contrary  they  are  (I  think) 
rather  small ;  but  that  does  not  interfere  with  their  effect, 
which  at  times  is  fine  and  suitable  to  his  intellectual  char- 
acter. ...  I  have  seen  Wordsworth's  eyes  oftentimes  af- 
fected powerfully  in  this  respect ;  his  eyes  are  not,  under 
any  circumstances,  bright,  lustrous,  or  piercing ;  but,  after 
a  long  day's  toil  in  walking,  I  have  seen  them  assume  an 
appearance  the  most  solemn  and  spiritual  that  it  is  possi- 
ble for  the  human  eye  to  wear.  The  light  which  resides 
in  them  is  at  no  time  a  superficial  light,  but  under  favora- 
ble accidents  it  is  a  light  which  seems  to  come  from  depths 
below  all  depths;  in  fact,  it  is  more  truly  entitled  to  be 
held  "The  light  that  never  was  on  land  or  sea" — a  light 
radiating  from  some  far  spiritual  world  than  any  the  most 
idealizing  light  that  ever  yet  a  painter's  hand  created.  The 
nose,  a  little  arched  and  large,  which,  by  the  way  (accord- 
ing to  a  natural  phrenology  existing  centuries  ago  among 
some  of  the  lowest  among  the  human  species),  has  always 
been  accounted  an  unequivocal  expression  of  animal  appe- 
tites organically  strong.  And  that  was  in  fact  the  basis  of 
Wordsworth's  intellectual  power;  his  intellectual  passions 
were  fervent  and  strong,  because  they  rested  upon  a  basis 
of  animal  sensibility  superior  to  that  of  most  men,  diffused 
through  all  the  animal  passions  (or  appetites) ;  and  some- 
thing of  that  will  be  found  to  hold  of  all  poets  who  have 
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been  great  by  original  force  and  power,  not  (as  Virgil)  by 
means  of  fine  management  and  exquisite  artifice  of  compo- 
sition applied  to  their  conceptions.  The  mouth,  and  the 
region  of  the  mouth — the  whole  circumjacencies  of  the 
mouth — were  about  the  strongest  feature  in  Wordsworth's 
face. — Literary  Reminiscences,  vol.  i.  [For  brief  sketches 
of  the  poet's  personal  appearance,  see  Hazlitt's  essay,  "  My 
First  Acquaintance  with  Poets," Carlyle's  "Reminiscences," 
and  Brinley's  "Essays,"  p.  158-160.] 

COMMENTS. 

The  English  Philosophical  Poet. 

The  Patriarch  of  the  Lakes. 

Nihil  humani  a  me  alienum  puto  is  the  motto  of  his  works. — 
HAZLITT. 

I  do  not  know  a  man  more  to  be  venerated  for  uprightness  of 
heart  and  loftiness  of  genius. — SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

He  seems  a  very  intelligent  man — for  a  "horse-couper." — 
JAMES  HOGG. 

To  feel  for  the  first  time  a  communion  with  his  mind  is  to  dis- 
cover loftier  faculties  in  our  own. — THOMAS  N.  TALFOURD. 

Wordsworth  lived  in  the  open  air,  Southey  in  his  library,  which 
Coleridge  used  to  call  his  wife.  Southey  had  particularly  elegant 
habits  (Wordsworth  called  them  finical)  in  the  use  of  books. 
Wordsworth,  on  the  other  hand,  was  so  negligent  and  so  self-in- 
dulgent in  the  same  case  that,  as  Southey,  laughing,  expressed  it 
to  me  some  years  afterwards,  when  I  was  staying  at  Greta  Hall 
on  a  visit,  "To  introduce  Wordsworth  into  one's  library  is  like 
letting  a  bear  into  a  tulip  garden." — THOMAS  DE  QUINCEY. 

I  think  Wordsworth  possessed  more  of  the  genius  of  a  great 
philosophic  poet  than  any  man  I  ever  knew,  or,  as  I  believe,  has 
existed  in  England  since  Milton ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  he 
ought  never  to  have  abandoned  the  contemplative  position  which 
is  peculiarly — perhaps  I  might  say  exclusively — fitted  for  him. 
His  proper  title  is  Spectator  ab  extra. — S.  T.  COLERIDGE. 

The  incommunicable,  the  unmitigable  might  of  Wordsworth, 
when  the  god  has  indeed  fallen  on  him,  cannot  but  be  felt  by  all, 
and  can  but  be  felt  by  any ;  none  can  partake  and  catch  it  up. 
There  are  many  men  greater  than  he  ;  there  are  men  much  great- 
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er  ;  but  what  he  has  of  greatness  is  his  only.  His  concentration, 
his  majesty,  his  pathos  have  no  parallel ;  none  have  touched  pre- 
cisely the  same  point  as  he. — THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

The  apostle  of  imagination. — JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 

Of  no  other  poet  except  Shakespeare  have  so  many  phrases 
become  household  words  as  of  Wordsworth.  If  Pope  has  made 
current  more  epigrams  of  worldly  wisdom,  to  Wordsworth  belongs 
the  nobler  praise  of  having  defined  for  us,  and  given  us  for  a 
daily  possession,  those  faint  and  vague  suggestions  of  other-world- 
liness,  of  whose  gentle  ministry  with  our  baser  nature  the  hurry 
and  bustle  of  life  scarcely  ever  allowed  us  to  be  conscious.  He 
has  won  for  himself  a  secure  immortality  by  a  depth  of  intuition 
which  makes  only  the  best  minds  at  their  best  hours  worthy,  or, 
indeed,  capable,  of  his  companionship,  and  by  a  homely  sincerity 
of  human  sympathy  which  reaches  the  humblest  heart.  Our  lan- 
guage owes  him  gratitude  for  the  habitual  purity  and  abstinence 
of  his  style,  and  we  who  speak  it  for  having  emboldened  us  to 
take  delight  in  simple  things,  and  to  trust  ourselves  to  our  own 
instincts.  And  he  hath  his  reward.  It  needs  not  to  bid 

4  Renowned  Chaucer  lie  a  thought  more  nigh 
To  rare  Beaumond,  and  learned  Beaumond  lie 
A  little  nearer  Spenser  ;"  . 

for  there  is  no  fear  of  crowding  in  that  little  society  with  whom 
he  is  now  enrolled  as  fifth  in  the  succession  of  the  great  English 
poets. — Ibid. 

What  made  Wordsworth's  poems  a  medicine  for  my  state  of 
mind  was  that  they  expressed  not  mere  outward  beauty,  but 
states  of  feeling,  and  of  thought  colored  by  feeling,  under  the 
excitement  of  beauty.  They  seemed  to  be  the  very  culture  of 
the  feelings  which  I  was  in  quest  of.  In  them  I  seemed  to  draw 
from  a  source  of  inward  joy,  of  sympathetic  and  imaginative 
pleasure  which  could  be  shared  in  by  all  human  beings,  which 
had  no  connection  with  struggle  or  imperfection,  but  would  be 
made  richer  by  every  improvement  in  the  physical  or  social  con- 
dition of  mankind.  From  them  I  seemed  to  learn  what  would  be 
the  perennial  sources  of  happiness  when  all  the  greater  evils  of 
life  shall  have  been  removed,  and  I  felt  myself  at  once  better  and 
happier  as  I  came  under  their  influence. — JOHN  STUART  MILL. 

Wordsworth  wrote  as  if  all  other  men  looked  upon  the  uni- 
verse with  his  eyes.  It  has  been  well  remarked  that  what  he 
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said  like  a  recluse,  Lord  Byron  said  like  a  man  of  the  world. 
The  men  of  the  world  called  the  former  a  meaningless  mystic, 
and  the  latter  an  inspired  bard. — E.  P.  WHIPPLE. 

Thou  wert  as  a  lone  star  whose  light  did  shine 
On  some  frail  bark  in  winter's  midnight  roar ; 
Thou  hast  like  to  a  rock-built  refuge  stood 
Above  the  blind  and  battling  multitude  ; 
In  honored  poverty  thy  voice  did  weave 
Songs  consecrate  to  truth  and  liberty. 

SHELLEY  :  Sonnet  to  Wordsworth. 

The  violet  by  its  mossy  stone, 

The  primrose  by  the  river's  brim, 
And  chance-sown  daffodil,  have  found 

Immortal  life  through  him. 

The  sunrise  on  his  breezy  lake, 

The  rosy  tints  his  sunset  brought, 
World-seen,  are  gladdening  all  the  vales 

And  mountain-peaks  of  thought. — J.  G.  WHITTIER. 

The  greatest  of  the  English  poets  of  this  century  ;  greatest  not 
only  as  a  poet,  but  as  a  philosopher. — STOPFORD  A.  BROOKE. 

Chaucer  and  Burns  made  the  most  of  a  daisy,  but  left  it  still 
a  daisy;  Wordsworth  leaves  it  transformed  into  his  thoughts. — 
ELIZABETH  BARRETT  [afterwards  Mrs.  Browning]. 
Him  who  uttered  nothing  base. — ALFRED  TENNYSON. 
Wordsworth's  sonnets,  were  they  all  in  one  book,  would  be 
the  statesman's,  warrior's,  priest's,  sage's  manual. — PROFESSOR 
WILSON. 

We  learn  from  Horace  "  Homer  sometimes  sleeps  ;" 

We  feel  without  him,  Wordsworth  sometimes  wakes — 
To  show  with  what  complacency  he  creeps 

With  his  dear  "  Wagoners  "  around  his  lakes. 
He  wishes  for  a  "boat"  to  sail  the  deeps — 

Of  ocean  ?     No,  of  air  ;  and  then  he  makes 
Another  outcry  for  a  "  little  boat," 
And  drivels  seas  to  set  it  well  afloat. 

If  he  must  fain  sweep  o'er  th'  ethereal  plain, 
And  Pegasus  runs  restive  in  his  "  Wagon," 
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Could  he  not  beg  the  loan  of  Charles's  Wain  ? 

Or  pray  Medea  for  a  single  dragon  ? 
Or  if,  too  classic  for  his  vulgar  brain, 

He  fear'd  his  neck  to  venture  such  a  nag  on, 
And  he  must  needs  mount  nearer  to  the  moon, 

Could  not  the  blockhead  ask  for  a  balloon  ? 

"  Peddlers  "  and  "  Boats  "  and  "  Wagons  !"  Oh  ye  shades 

Of  Pope  and  Dryden,  has  it  come  to  this  ? 
That  trash  of  such  sort  not  alone  evades 

Contempt,  but  from  the  bathos'  vast  abyss 
Floats  scum-like  uppermost,  and  these  Jack  Cades 

Of  sense  and  song  above  your  graves  may  hiss — 
The  "  little  boatman  "  and  his  "  Peter  Bell  " 

Can  sneer  at  him  who  drew  "  Achitophel !" 

LORD  BYRON. 

One  of  the  very  few  original  poets  that  this  age  (fertile  as  it  is 
in  rhymers  quales  ego  et  Cluvitnus)  has  had  the  glory  of  produc- 
ing.— THOMAS  MOORE. 

He  is  a  great  being,  and  will  hereafter  be  ranked  as  one  who 
has  a  portion  of  the  spirit  of  the  mighty  ones,  especially  Milton, 
but  as  one  who  did  not  possess  the  power  of  using  that  spirit, 
otherwise  than  with  reference  to  himself. — B.  R.  HAYDON. 

Time  may  restore  us,  in  his  course, 
Goethe's  sage  mind  and  Byron's  force ; 
But  when  will  Europe's  latter  hour 
Again  find  Wordsworth's  healing  power  ? 

Keep  fresh  the  grass  upon  his  grave, 
O  Rotha  !  with  thy  living  wave ; 
Sing  him  thy  best,  for  few  or  none 
Hear  thy  voice  right,  now  he  is  gone. 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

TOPICAL  STUDY  OF  WORDSWORTH'S  LIFE. 

Wordsworth's  famous  autobiographical  epic, "  The  Prel- 
ude; or,  Growth  of  a  Poet's  Mind,"  published  in  1850, 
should  be  read  in  connection  with  the  study  of  his  life 
during  the  years  1770-1806: 
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f  Childhood  and  Early  School-days,  bks:  i. ,  ii. 

College  Life,  bks.  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  vi. 
p    1  j  I  Residence  in  London,  bk.  vii. 

1  Nature  Education,  bk.  viii. 

I  Residence  in  France,  bks.  ix.,  x.,  xi. 

(^  Wordsworthian  Philosophy,  bks.  xii. ,  xiii. ,  xiv. 

Birth  and  Parentage. — William  Wordsworth  was  born 
at  Cockermouth,  Cumberland,  April  7,  1770.  His  father, 
a  lawyer  of  some  note,  was  agent  to  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 
His  mother,  descended  from  an  ancient  family,  and  a 
woman  of  profound  piety  and  intellectual  superiority,  died 
when  William  was  but  eight  years  old — 

"  Early  died 

My  honored  mother,  she  who  was  the  heart 
And  hinge  of  all  our  learnings  and  our  loves. 
She  left  us  destitute." 

Education. — Having  received  the  first  rudiments  of  edu- 
cation under  Dame  Birkett,  at  Penrith,  where  his  grand- 
parents resided,  and  from  a  clergyman  in  his  native  town, 
William,  after  his  mother's  death,  was  sent  to  school  at 
Hawkshead,  in  Lancashire.  This  beautiful  village  in  the 
vale  of  Esthwaite,  with  its  lake  surroundings,  was  deeply 
cherished  by  the  poet  through  life — 

"  Fair  seed-time  had  my  soul,  and  I  grew  up 
Fostered  alike  by  beauty  and  by  fear ; 
Much  favored  in  my  birthplace,  and  no  less 
In  that  beloved  vale,  to  which  ere  long 
We  were  transplanted. 

Our  pastime  was,  on  bright  half-holidays, 
To  sweep  along  the  plain  of  Windermere 
With  rival  oars." 

Respecting  this  period  of  his  life  Wordsworth  said :  "  Of 
my  earliest  days  at  school  I  have  little  to  say  but  that  they 
were  very  happy  ones,  chiefly  because  I  was  left  at  liberty 
then  and  in  the  vacations  to  read  whatever  books  I  liked. 
For  example,  I  read  all  Fielding's  works,  "  Don  Quixote," 
"  Gil  Bias,"  and  any  part  of  Swift  that  I  liked — "  Gulliver's 
Travels"  and  the  "Tale  of  a  Tub"  being  both  much  to 
my  taste.  It  may  be,  perhaps,  as  well  to  mention  that 
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the  first  verses  which  I  wrote  were  a  task  imposed  by 
my  master  —  the  subject  The  Summer  Vacation;  and  of 
my  own  accord  I  added  others  upon  Return  to  School. 
There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  either  poem,  but  I  was 
called  upon,  among  other  scholars,  to  write  verses  upon 
the  completion  of  the  second  centenary  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  school,  in  1585,  by  Archbishop  Sandys.  These 
verses  were  much  admired — far  more  than  they  deserved, 
for  they  were  but  a  tame  imitation  of  Pope's  versification, 
and  a  little  in  his  style."  Left  orphans  by  the  death  of 
their  father,  in  1783,  William  and  his  brother  Christopher 
were  placed  under  the  charge  of  their  uncles.  In  1787 
William  entered  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
remained  four  years,  taking  his  degree  in  1791.  His  resi- 
dence here  is  vividly  described  in  the  "  Prelude,"  and  seems 
to  have  been  characterized  (like  several  other  great  poets 
—Milton,  Dryden,  etc.)  by  discontent  and  melancholy,  for 
his  free  and  hitherto  roving  nature  revolted  against  Uni- 
versity requirements.  Italian  poetry  much  interested  him, 
and  his  master  in  that  language,  Isola  (who  had  been  the 
former  tutor  of  the  poet  Gray  and  the  statesman  William 
Pitt),  was  proud  of  his  progress. 

Residence  in  France,  England,  Germany. — When  Words- 
worth left  Cambridge,  in  January,  1791,  he  was  undecided 
as  to  his  profession.  His  relatives  had  designed  him  for 
the  Church,  but  the  disturbed  state  of  his  religious  opin- 
ions kept  him  from  taking  so  decided  a  step  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  after  a  few  months  passed  in  London  he  set  out 
for  France.  An  ardent  sympathizer  with  the  French  Rev- 
olution, Wordsworth  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  at  Paris,  and  preserved  as  a  relic  a  stone 
from  the  ruins  of  the  Bastile.  In  and  about  that  city— 
the  scene  of  such  horrible  bloodshed  and  carnage — he  lin- 
gered about  a  year,  fascinated  by  that  mysterious  struggle 
between  factions  which  preceded  the  Reign  of  Terror. 
Fortunately  for  him,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
places  eo  dangerous  to  an  enthusiastic  and  impetuous  for- 
eigner, and  to  return  to  England  at  the  close  of  1792. 
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Without  fortune  and  occupation,  overwhelmed  with  dis- 
appointment at  the  disastrous  results  of  the  revolution 
from  which  he  had  hoped  so  much,  Wordsworth  was  now 
at  a  crisis  in  his  life.  To  his  pecuniary  rescue  came  a  be- 
quest of  ,£900  from  a  young  friend  who  had  recently  died, 
while  mental  consolation  was  afforded  by  his  "  sole  sister," 
Dorothy  Wordsworth,  with  whom  he  was  now  reunited, 
and  who  was  his  most  intimate  friend  through  life.  In 
1795  the  brother  and  sister  settled  at  Racedown  Lodge,  a 
quiet  village,  where  they  lived  two  years,  and  in  1797  re- 
moved to  Alfoxden,  near  Coleridge,  with  whom  the  poet 
had  already  begun  that  famous  literary  friendship.  It  was 
in  the  following  year  that  Wordsworth's  first  important 
publication,  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads,"  was  issued,  and  soon 
after,  in  company  with  his  sister  and  Coleridge,  he  started 
for  Germany.  His  several  months'  residence  at  Goslar  was 
very  productive  in  its  poetical  results,  and  he  had  scarcely 
departed  from  the  place  when  he  began  his  wonderful  au- 
tobiographical poem,  "  The  Prelude." 

Settlement  at  Grasmere  (1799-1808).  —  Soon  after  their 
return  to  England,  in  1799,  Wordsworth  and  his  sister  took 
the  cottage  at  Grasmere,  where  they  led  for  eight  years  a 
quiet  life,  varied  only  by  occasional  brief  journeys — a  short 
visit  to  France  in  1802,  a  tour  in  Scotland  in  1803,  and 
several  trips  into  the  surrounding  country — and  frequent 
visits  of  friends.  They  were  almost  entirely  dependent  on 
nature  for  their  enjoyments ;  Miss  Wordsworth's  diary  of 
these  years  describes  their  simple  mode  of  life.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  record  of  one  day's  events :  "  The  sun  shone ; 
the  wind  had  passed  away;  the  hills  looked  cheerful.  .  .  . 
When  we  came  to  the  foot  of  Brother's  Water,  left  William 
sitting  on  the  bridge.  I  went  along  the  path  on  the  right 
side  of  the  lake ;  delighted  with  what  I  saw — the  bare  old 
trees,  the  simplicity  of  the  mountains,  and  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  the  path ;  .  .  .  there  was  one  gray  cottage.  .  .  . 
Repeated  "The  Glowworm"  as  I  went  along.  When  I  re- 
turned, found  William  writing  a  poem  descriptive  of  the 
sights  and  sounds  we  saw  and  heard.  There  was  the  gen- 
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tie  flowing  of  the  stream,  the  glittering  lake,  a  flat  pasture, 
with  forty-two  cattle  feeding ;  to  our  left  the  road  leading 
to  the  hamlet ;  no  smoke  there,  the  sun  shining  on  the 
bare  roofs ;  the  people  at  work,  ploughing,  harrowing, 
sowing ;  cocks  crowing,  birds  twittering ;  the  snow  in 
patches  at  the  top  of  the  highest  hills.  William  finished 
his  verses  before  we  got  to  the  foot  of  Kirkstone.  Dined 
on  Kirkstone.  The  view  above  Ambleside  very  beautiful ; 
there  v/e  sat,  and  looked  down  on  the  vale.  Rydal  Lake 
was  in  evening  stillness.  .  .  .  Our  garden  at  Grasmere  very 
pretty  in  the  half  moonlight,  half  daylight."  In  1802  a 
debt  of  £8500  due  to  his  father  was  paid  to  the  poet,  and 
soon  after  his  marriage  took  place. 

Marriage. — The  greatest  event  of  Wordsworth's  life  was 
his  marriage  to  Mary  Hutchinson,  a  woman  of  great  beau- 
ty and  mental  endowments.  She  was  one  of  his  earliest 
playmates  at  Dame  Birkett's  school,  and  one  with  whom 
he  had  had  a  life-long  acquaintance.  Not  only  did  she 
appreciate  her  husband's  genius,  but  his  assertion  that  the 
two  lines  in  the  poem  of  "  The  Daffodils  " — 

"  They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude  " — 

were  of  her  composition,  shows  that  she  herself  was  not 
entirely  lacking  in  poetic  talent.  Her  gracious  and  gentle 
manners  were  attested  by  all  who  knew  her,  and  the  influ- 
ence she  exerted  over  the  poet  was  cheering  and  relieving. 
He  has  made  many  references  to  her  in  his  works : 

"  Farewell !  thou  little  nook  of  mountain-ground, 
Farewell !  we  leave  thee  to  Heaven's  peaceful  care, 
Thee  and  the  cottage  which  thou  dost  surround. 
We  go  for  one  to  whom  ye  will  be  dear ; 
And  she  will  prize  this  bower,  this  Indian  shed, 
Our  own  contrivance,  building  without  peer; 
A  gentle  maid  . .  . 

Will  come  to  you,  to  you  herself  will  wed, 
And  love  the  blessed  life  that  we  lead  here." 

The  FarewelL 

[  Written  on  leaving  hi*  home  with  hi*  sitter,  just  before  hu  marriage.] 
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"  She  was  a  Phantom  of  delight 
When  first  she  gleamed  upon  my  sight ; 
A  lovely  Apparition,  sent 
To  be  a  moment's  ornament  •, 
Her  eyes  as  stars  of  Twilight  fair; 
Like  Twilight's,  too,  her  dusky  hair; 
But  all  things  else  about  her  drawn 
From  May-time  and  the  cheerful  Dawn ; 
A  dancing  Shape,  an  Image  gay, 
To  haunt,  to  startle,  and  waylay, 

A  perfect  Woman,  nobly  planned, 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command ; 
And  yet  a  Spirit  still,  and  bright 
With  something  of  angelic  light." 

[Lines  addressed  to  his  wife.] 

..."  Thy  breath, 

Dear  Sister !  was  a  kind  of  gentler  spring 
That  went  before  my  steps.     Thereafter  came 
One  whom  with  thee  friendship  had  early  paired ; 
She  came,  no  more  a  phantom  to  adorn 
A  moment,  but  an  inmate  of  the  heart, 
And  yet  a  spirit  there  for  me  enshrined 
To  penetrate  the  lofty  and  the  low." — The  Prelude. 

"  She  too  at  his  side, 

Who,  with  her  heart's  experience  satisfied, 
Maintains  inviolable  its  slightest  vow." 

Sonnet  written  at  Oxford* 

"  Oh,  my  Beloved !  I  have  done  thee  wrong, 
Conscious  of  blessedness,  but,  whence  it  sprung 
Ever  too  heedless,  as  I  now  perceive ; 
Morn  into  noon  did  pass,  noon  into  eve, 
And  the  old  day  was  welcome  as  the  young, 
As  welcome,  and  as  beautiful — in  sooth 
More  beautiful  as  being  a  thing  more  holy; 
Thanks  to  thy  virtues,  to  the  eternal  youth 
Of  all  thy  goodness,  never  melancholy ; 
To  thy  large  heart  and  humble  mind,  that  cast 
Into  one  vision  future,  present,  past." — To  a  Painter. 

[See  also  Dedication  of  "  The  White  Doe ;"  poems  begin- 
ning "Let  other  bards  of  angels  sing,"  "Yes,  thou  art  fair," 
"  Oh,  dearer  than  life  and  light  are  dear !"] 
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Wordsworth  at  Rydal  Mount  (1830-1850). — After  three 
years'  residence  at  Allan  Bank  (1808-1811),  and  a  tempo- 
rary abode  in  the  parsonage  of  Grasmere,  Wordsworth  re- 
moved his  family,  in  1813,  to  Rydal  Mount,  which  will  for- 
ever be  famous  as  the  poet's  home  for  nearly  forty  years. 
About  the  same  time  he  was  appointed  a  distributor  of 
stamps  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland,  and  from  this  office 
derived  an  income  which  freed  him  from  pecuniary  anxi- 
eties. In  1814  he  made  a  second  tour  in  Scotland,  and  in 
1820,  in  company  with  his  wife,  sister,  and  several  friends, 
journeyed  through  Italy  and  Switzerland.  Among  his 
subsequent  travels  were  tours  in  Holland  (1823),  in  Wales 
(1824),  in  Belgium,  with  Coleridge  (1828),  in  Scotland  (1833), 
and  his  last  continental  tour,  in  Italy  (1837).  [For  his  visit 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott  at  Abbotsford,  in  1831,  see  Scott,  un- 
der Friends^  His  great  poem, "  The  Excursion,"  was  pub- 
lished in  1814,  but  it  was  not  till  some  years  after  that  he 
enjoyed  public  favor.  Between  1830  and  1840  his  high  po- 
etical genius  was  universally  acknowledged,  and  henceforth 
he  enjoyed  the  veneration  and  admiration  of  his  contem- 
poraries. In  1839  ne  was  honored  with  the  degree  of 
D.C.L.  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  his  reception 
there  was  the  most  enthusiastic  ever  given  at  that  place, 
41  except  upon  the  occasions  of  the  visits  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington."  Another  public  honor  was  conferred  upon 
him  in  1842 — an  annuity  of  £300  from  the  Civil  List,  for 
literary  merit.  "  I  need  scarcely  add,"  wrote  Sir  Robert 
Peel  to  the  poet,  "  that  the  acceptance  by  you  of  this  mark 
of  favor  from  the  crown,  considering  the  grounds  on  which 
it  is  proposed,  will  impose  no  restraint  upon  your  perfect 
independence,  and  evolve  no  obligation  of  a  personal  nat- 
ure." But  it  was  in  1843,  on  tne  death  of  Southey,  that  he 
was  raised  to  the  great  literary  throne  and  made  Poet-lau- 
reate. The  first  offer  of  this  honorable  post  was  refused 
by  the  aged"  poet,  and  it  was  only  after  an  urgent  letter 
from  Sir  Robert  Peel,  expressing  the  hearty  desire  of 
Queen  and  nation  with  reference  to  his  appointment,  that 
he  accepted  the  office.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Reed  he  thus 
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describes  his  presentation  as  laureate  to  the  Queen :  "  The 
reception  given  me  by  the  Queen  at  her  ball  was  most  gra- 
cious. Mrs.  Everett,  the  wife  of  your  Minister,  among 
many  others,  was  a  witness  to  it  without  knowing  who  I 
was.  It  moved  her  to  the  shedding  of  tears.  This  effect 
was  in  part  produced,  I  suppose,  by  American  habits  of 
feeling  as  pertaining  to  a  republican  government.  To  see 
a  gray-haired  man  of  seventy-five  years  of  age  kneeling 
down  in  a  large  assembly  to  kiss  the  hand  of  a  young 
woman  is  a  sight  for  which  institutions  essentially  demo- 
cratic do  not  prepare  a  spectator  of  either  sex,  and  must 
naturally  place  the  opinions  upon  which  a  republic  is 
founded,  and  the  sentiments  which  support  it,  in  strong 
contrast  with  a  government  based  and  upheld  as  ours  is." 
The  only  fruit  of  his  laureateship  was  the  "  Ode  on  the  In- 
stallation of  Prince  Albert  as  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge."  But  the  poet's  honors  were  not  entirely 
of  a  public  nature.  Private  testimonials  of  personal  love 
and  affection  came  to  him  from  all  quarters,  and  pilgrims 
resorted  to  Rydal  Mount  as  to  a  shrine.  The  same  quiet, 
regular  life  was  led  by  him  and  his  family  as  in  former 
days.  His  biographer  says :  "  The  daily  life  of  the  poet  at 
Rydal  was  of  a  uniform  and  regular  kind.  In  1847,  the 
period  of  my  last  visit,  the  course  was  as  follows :  The  hour 
at  which  the  family  assembled  in  the  morning  was  eight. 
The  day  began  with  prayers,  as  it  ended.  The  form  of 
prayer  used  was  that  compiled  from  the  English  and 
American  liturgies  by  Dr.  Hook.  An  intercessory  prayer 
was  used  for  Miss  Wordsworth,  who  was  disabled  by  sick- 
ness from  being  present.  After  breakfast  the  lessons  of 
the  day  (morning  and  evening)  were  read,  and  also  the 
Psalms.  Dinner  was  at  two ;  the  final  meal  was  at  seven 
or  eight.  The  intervals  between  these  meals  were  filled 
by  walking,  writing,  reading,  and  conversation." 

Last  Years  and  Death. — In  1847  Wordsworth's  daughter 
Dora  died,  and  from  this  loss  he  never  recovered.  His 
last  years  were  passed  in  solemnity  and  hopeful  expecta- 
tion of  death.  To  a  friend  he  wrote:  "It  is  indeed  a  deep 
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satisfaction  to  hope  and  believe  that  my  poetry  will  be, 
while  it  lasts,  a  help  to  the  cause  of  virtue  and  truth,  espe- 
cially among  the  young.  As  for  myself,  it  seems  now  of 
little  moment  how  long  I  may  be  remembered.  When  a 
man  pushes  off  in  his  little  boat  into  the  great  seas  of 
Infinity  and  Eternity,  it  surely  signifies  little  how  long  he 
is  kept  in  sight  by  watchers  from  the  shore."  In  his  last 
sickness  Mrs.  Wordsworth  announced  to  him  his  approach- 
ing death  by  the  words,  "  William,  you  are  going  to  Dora." 
There  was  no  response ;  but  hours  afterwards  he  said  to  a 
niece  entering  his  room,  "Is  that  Dora?"  He  died  peace- 
fully, April  23,  1850,  the  day  on  which  the  great  Shake- 
speare was  born  and  died.  According  to  his  desire,  he 
was  buried  in  the  Grasmere  church-yard,  with  the  green 
turf  above  him  instead  of  the  heavy  mausoleum. 

WORDSWORTH'S  HOMES. 

The  poet  Gray  visited,  in  1769,  the  vale  of  Grasmere,  in 
and  about  which  the  poet  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life, 
and  thus  concludes  his  description  of  its  natural  beauty  and 
simplicity:  "Not  a  single  red  tile,  no  flaring  gentleman's 
house  or  garden-walls  break  in  upon  the  repose  of  this 
little,  unsuspected  paradise ;  but  all  is  peace,  rusticity,  and 
happy  poverty  in  its  neatest  and  most  becoming  attire." 

Cottage  at  Grasmere. — In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  dated  1800, 
Dorothy  Wordsworth  gave  a  description  of  this  cottage 
at  Grasmere,  which  she  and  her  brother  occupied :  "  We 
are  daily  more  delighted  with  Grasmere  and  its  neighbor- 
hood. Our  walks  are  perpetually  varied,  and  we  are  more 
fond  of  the  mountains  as  our  acquaintance  with  them  in- 
creases. We  have  a  boat  upon  the  lake,  and  a  small  or- 
chard and  smaller  garden,  which,  as  it  is  the  work  of  our 
own  hands,  we  regard  with  pride  and  partiality.  Our  cot- 
tage is  quite  large  enough  for  us,  though  very  small ;  and 
we  have  made  it  neat  and  comfortable  within-doors,  and 
it  looks  very  nice  on  the  outside;  for  though  the  roses 
and  honeysuckles  which  we  have  planted  against  it  are 
only  of  this  year's  growth,  yet  it  is  covered  all  over  with 
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green  leaves  and  scarlet  flowers ;  for  we  have  trained  scar- 
let beans  upon  threads,  which  are  not  only  exceedingly 
beautiful,  but  very  useful,  as  their  produce  is  immense. 
We  have  made  a  lodging-room  of  the  parlor  below-stairs, 
which  has  a  stone  floor,  therefore  we  have  covered  it  all 
over  with  matting.  We  sit  in  a  room  above -stairs,  and 
we  have  one  lodging-room  with  two  single  beds,  a  sort  of 
lumber-room,  and  a  small,  low,  unceiled  room,  which  I 
have  papered  with  newspapers,  and  in  which  we  have  put 
a  small  bed.  Our  servant  is  an  old  woman  of  sixty  years 
of  age,  whom  we  took  partly  out  of  charity."  But  Rydal 
Mount,  rendered  classic  by  the  poet's  long  residence,  is 
the  place  which  will  ever  be  associated  with  his  name. 

Christopher  Wordsworth's  Description  of  Rydal  Mount 
(two  miles  from  Grasmere). — The  house  stands  upon  the 
sloping  side  of  a  rocky  hill  called  Nab's  Scar.  It  has  a 
southern  aspect.  In  front  of  it  is  a  small,  semicircular  area 
of  gray  gravel,  fringed  with  shrubs  and  flowers,  the  house 
forming  the  diameter  of  the  circle.  From  this  area  there 
is  a  descent  by  a  few  stone  steps  southward,  and  then  a 
gentle  ascent  to  a  grassy  mound.  Here  let  us  rest  a  little. 
At  our  back  is  the  house;  in  front,  rather  to  the  left  in 
the  horizon,  is  Wansfell,  on  which  the  light  of  the  evening 
sun  rests,  and  to  which  the  poet  has  paid  a  grateful  tribute 
in  two  of  his  later  sonnets — 

"  Wansfell !  this  household  has  a  favored  lot, 
Living,  with  liberty  on  thee  to  gaze." 

Beneath  it  the  blue  smoke  shows  the  place  of  the  town  of 
Ambleside.  In  front  is  the  lake  of  Windermere,  shining 
in  the  sun ;  also  in  front,  but  more  to  the  right,  are  the 
fells  of  Loughrigg,  one  of  which  throws  up  a  massive  sol- 
itary crag,  on  which  the  poet's  imagination  pleased  itself 
to  plant  an  imperial  castle — 

"Aerial  rock,  whose  solitary  brow, 
From  this  low  threshold,  daily  meets  the  sight." 

Looking  to  the  right  in  the  garden  is  a  beautiful  glade, 
overhung  with  rhododendrons  in  most  luxuriant  leaf  and 
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bloom.  Near  them  is  a  tall  ash-tree,  in  which  a  thrush 
has  sung  for  hours  together  during  many  years.  Not 
far  from  it  is  a  laburnum,  in  which  the  osier  cage  of  the 
doves  was  hung.  Below,  to  the  west,  is  the  vegetable 
garden,  not  parted  off  from  the  rest,  but  blended  with  it 
by  parterres  of  flowers  and  shrubs.  Returning  to  the 
platform  of  gray  gravel  before  the  house,  we  pass  under 
the  shade  of  a  fine  sycamore,  and  ascend  to  the  west- 
ward by  fourteen  steps  of  stone,  about  nine  feet  long,  in 
the  interstices  of  which  grow  the  yellow  flowering  poppy 
and  the  wild  geranium,  or  Poor  Robin  Gay, 

"  With  his  red  stalks  upon  a  sunny  day" — 

a  favorite  with  the  poet,  as  his  verses  show.  The  steps 
above  mentioned  lead  to  an  upward  sloping  terrace  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long.  On  the  right  side  it  is 
shaded  by  laburnums,  Portugal  laurels,  mountain-ash,  and 
fine  walnut-trees  and  cherries ;  on  the  left  it  is  flanked  by 
a  low  stone  wall,  coped  with  rude  slates,  and  covered  with 
lichens,  mosses,  and  wild-flowers.  The  fern  waves  on  the 
wall,  and  at  its  base  grows  the  wild  strawberry  and  fox- 
glove. Beneath  this  wall,  and  parallel  to  it  on  the  left,  is 
a  level  terrace,  constructed  by  the  poet  for  the  sake  of  a 
friend  most  dear  to  him  and  his,  who,  for  the  last  twenty 
years  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  life,  was  often  a  visitor  and 
inmate  of  Rydal  Mount.  This  terrace  was  a  favorite  re- 
sort of  the  poet,  being  more  easy  for  pacing  to  and  fro 
when  old  age  began  to  make  him  feel  the  acclivity  of 
the  other  terrace  to  be  toilsome.  Both  these  terraces 
command  beautiful  views  of  the  vale  of  the  Rothay  and 
the  banks  of  Lake  Windermere.  The  ascending  terrace 
leads  to  an  arbor  lined  with  fir-cones,  from  which,  passing 
onward,  on  opening  the  latched  door,  we  have  a  view  of 
the  lower  end  of  Rydal  Lake,  and  of  the  long,  wooded,  and 
rocky  hill  of  Loughrigg,  beyond  and  above  it.  ...  Return- 
ing to  the  arbor,  we  descend,  by  a  narrow  flight  of  stone 
steps,  to  the  kitchen-garden,  and  passing  through  it  south- 
ward we  open  a  gate  and  enter  a  field  sloping  down  to 
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the  valley,  and  called,  from  its  owner's  name,  "  Dora's 
field."  .  .  .  We  return  from  this  field  to  the  house.  It  has 
been  made  familiar  to  many  eyes  by  engravings,  especially 
by  one  prefixed  to  the  one-volume  edition  of  the  poet's 
works.  It  is  a  modest  mansion,  of  a  sober  hue,  tinged 
with  weather -stains,  with  two  tiers  of  five  windows;  on 
the  right  of  these  is  a  porch,  and  above,  and  to  the  right, 
are  two  other  windows;  the  highest  looks  out  of  what 
was  the  poet's  bedroom.  The  gable  end  at  the  east — that 
first  seen  on  entering  the  grounds  from  the  road — presents 
on  the  ground -floor  the  window  of  the  old  hall  or  din- 
ing-room. The  house  is  mantled  over  here  and  there 
with  roses  and  ivy,  and  jasmine  and  Virginia  creeper.  We 
may  pause  on  the  threshold  of  the  porch  at  the  hospita- 
ble "  Salve "  inscribed  on  the  pavement  brought  by  a 
friend  from  Italy.  But  the  privacy  of  the  interior  shall 
not  be  invaded.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  in  the  old  hall  or 
dining-room  stands  the  ancestral  almery  brought  from 
Penistone,  and  here  are  engravings  of  poets — Chaucer, 
Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson,  and  Milton — and  also  of 
the  royal  children — a  gift  from  Her  most  Gracious  Maj- 
esty the  Queen  to  the  Poet -laureate.  In  the  library — 
if  by  such  name  it  may  be  called,  for  books  are  found  dis- 
persed indifferently  in  all  the  sitting-rooms  of  the  ground- 
floor —  are  pictures  from  the  pencil  of  the  poet's  dear 
friend,  Sir  G.  H.  Beaumont,  illustrating  two  of  the  poet's 
works,  "The  White  Doe  of  Rylstone"  and  "The  Thorn." 
In  the  adjoining  room  hangs  the  portrait  which  suggested 
those  beautiful  lines,  beginning  with  the  words, 

"  Beguiled  into  forgetfulness  of  care." 

On  the  staircase  hangs  the  picture  brought  with  some 
others  by  the  author's  eldest  son  from  Italy,  and  cele- 
brated in  the  sonnet, 

"  Giordano,  verily  thy  pencil's  skill 
Hath  here  portrayed  with  Nature's  happiest  grace 
The  fair  Endymion  couched  on  Latmos  hill." 

Opposite  is  an  engraving  from  Haydon's  picture  of  the 
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Duke  of  Wellington  upon  the  field  of  Waterloo,  commem- 
orated in  another  sonnet;  and  not  much  farther  on,  the 
Cuckoo  Clock,  immortalized  by  the  poet's  imaginative  and 
tender  lines, 

"  For  service  hangs  behind  his  chamber  door ;" 

and  the  voice  which  cheered  him  in  his  sleepless  nights, 
and  presented  to  his  mind  a  train  of  blithe  and  vernal 
thoughts  in  winter  nights,  still  sounds  from  its  retreat  and 
is  heard  throughout  the  house  (1850). 

[Mr.  Inman's  painting  of  Rydal  Mount,  from  a  pen-and- 
ink  drawing  made  while  there  in  1844,  was  his  last  work. 
In  the  foreground  is  the  figure  of  the  poet,  while  near  him 
stands  the  artist  making  his  sketch.] 

WORDSWORTH'S  FRIENDS. 

Dorothy  Wordsworth. — First  and  foremost  among  Words- 
worth's friends  ranks  his  sister,  Dorothy,  not  quite  two 
years  younger  than  himself.  Except  the  several  years  suc- 
ceeding their  father's  death,  they  were  constant  compan- 
ions through  life.  Of  their  childhood  sports  the  poet  says, 

"  My  sister  Emmeline  and  I 
Together  chased  the  butterfly. 
A  very  hunter  did  /  rush 
Upon  the  prey  . . . 

But  she — God  love  her ! — feared  to  brush 
The  dust  from  off  its  wings." 

She  accompanied  her  brother  in  his  long  pedestrian  tours, 
and  in  several  continental  travels.  It  was  she  who  com- 
forted him  in  his  despondency  at  the  failure  of  his  hopes 
respecting  the  French  revolution,  and  restored  his  moral 
being  to  health  and  soundness.  He  appreciated  her  in- 
fluence— 

"  She  gave  me  eyes,  she  gave  me  ears, 
And  humble  cares  and  delicate  fears, 
A  heart,  the  fountain  of  sweet  tears, 
And  love  and  thought  and  joy." 

Robert  Jones. — This  friendship  began  at  college  and  con- 
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tinued  through  life.  During  their  last  summer  college 
vacation  the  two  made  a  pedestrian  tour  in  France,  then 
the  scene  of  political  uprisings — 

"  Jones !  as  from  Calais  southward  you  and  I 
Went  pacing  side  by  side,  this  public  way 
Streamed  with  the  pomp  of  a  too  credulous  day, 
When  faith  was  pledged  to  new-born  liberty." 

But  the  history  of  their  acquaintance  is  given  by  the 
poet  himself :  "  This  excellent  person,  one  of  my  earliest 
and  dearest  friends,  died  in  the  year  1835.  We  were  un- 
dergraduates together,  of  the  same  year,  at  the  same  col- 
lege, and  companions  in  many  a  delightful  ramble  through 
his  own  romantic  country  of  North  Wales.  Much  of  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  passed  in  comparative  solitude, 
which  I  know  was  often  cheered  by  remembrance  of  our 
youthful  adventures  and  of  the  beautiful  regions  which,  at 
home  and  abroad,  we  had  visited  together.  Our  long 
friendship  was  never  subject  to  a  moment's  interruption. 
.  .  .  Let  me  only  add  that  during  the  middle  part  of  his 
life  he  resided  many  years  (as  incumbent  of  the  living)  at 
a  parsonage  in  Oxfordshire,  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
seventh  of  the  '  Miscellaneous  Sonnets,'  Part  III." 

General  Beaupuis  (the  friend  of  his  revolutionary  sympa- 
thies).— During  his  residence  in  France,  Wordsworth  be- 
came well  acquainted  with  this  republican  general  and 
philosopher,  who  subsequently  met  his  death  on  the  bat- 
tle-field. They  took  long  walks  together,  and  discoursed 
on  the  political  and  social  evils  of  the  time.  The  por- 
traiture of  this  "  philosopher,  patriot,  and  soldier — a  mod- 
ern Dion" — is  given  in  "The  Prelude." 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  (1772-1834). — The  great  critic 
and  philosopher,  whom  Wordsworth  pronounced  "  the  only 
wonderful  man  I  have  ever  known,"  and  the  friend  of  the 
poet's  literary  career,  made  his  first  visit  to  Racedown  in 
1797.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  Miss  Wordsworth  wrote  re- 
specting her  guest :  "  He  is  a  wonderful  man.  His  conver- 
sation teems  with  soul,  mind,  and  spirit.  Then  he  is  so 
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benevolent,  so  good-tempered  and  cheerful,  and,  like  Will- 
iam, interests  himself  so  much  about  every  little  trifle.  At 
first  I  thought  him  very  plain — that  is,  for  about  three 
minutes ;  he  is  pale,  thin,  has  a  wide  mouth,  thick  lips,  and 
not  very  good  teeth,  longish,  loose-growing,  half-curling, 
rough,  black  hair ;  but  if  you  hear  him  speak  for  five  min- 
utes, you  think  no  more  of  them.  His  eye  is  large  and 
full,  and  not  very  dark,  but  gray — such  an  eye  as  would  re- 
ceive from  a  heavy  soul  the  dullest  expression ;  but  it 
speaks  every  emotion  of  his  animated  mind ;  it  has  more 
of  'the  poet's  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling'  than  I  ever  wit- 
nessed. He  has  fine,  dark  eyebrows  and  an  overhanging 
forehead.  The  first  thing  that  was  read  after  he  came  was 
William's  new  poem, '  Ruined  Cottage,'  with  which  he  was 
much  delighted ;  and  after  tea  he  repeated  to  us  two  acts 
and  a  half  of  his  tragedy,  'Osorio.'  The  next  morning 
William  read  his  tragedy,  '  The  Borderers.' "  These  two 
great  minds  (two  of  the  greatest  that  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury has  produced)  found  mutual  sympathy,  and,  to  render 
an  intimate  intercourse  possible,  Wordsworth  and  his  sister 
removed  to  Alfoxden,  where  Coleridge  then  resided.  Here 
the  friends  took  long  walks  and  pedestrian  tours  together, 
when  they  would  lay  plans  for  future  literary  work  and  re- 
cite passages  from  poems  then  in  process  of  composition. 
Coleridge's  "The  Ancient  Mariner"  was  composed  during 
one  of  these  journeys,  and  his  "  Christabel "  was  a  contri- 
bution to  their  joint  production,  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads." 

After  their  return  from  the  Continent,  in  1799,  Words- 
worth settled  at  Grasmere,  and  near  him  at  Keswick  lived 
Coleridge.  From  their  residence  in  the  Lake  District  they, 
together  with  Southey,  who  also  resided  there,  came  to  be 
spoken  of  as  the  "  Lake  School  of  Poetry."  Other  friends, 
Scott,  Southey,  etc.,  were  much  loved  by  Wordsworth,  but 
it  was  Coleridge  only  who  was  most  highly  esteemed  as 
a  poet  and  writer.  In  1832  he  writes:  "He  (Coleridge) 
and  my  beloved  sister  are  the  two  beings  to  whom  my  in- 
tellect is  most  indebted,  and  they  are  now  proceeding,  as 
it  were,  part  passu,  along  the  path  of  sickness — I  will  not 
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say  towards  the  grave,  but  I  trust  towards  a  blessed  im- 
mortality." Coleridge  died  in  1834,  and  was  deeply  la- 
mented by  his  poet-friend. 

Friedrich  Khpstock  (1724-1803). — While  in  Germany,  in 
1798,  Wordsworth,  his  sister,  and  Coleridge  visited  the 
great  German  poet.  Wordsworth's  notes  of  his  conversa- 
tion with  Klopstock  on  literary  subjects  were  afterwards 
published  in  Coleridge's  "  The  Friend,"  and  in  his  "  Bio- 
graphia  Literaria,"  vol.  ii. 

Charles  Lamb  (1775-1834). — Lamb  was  the  school-fellow 
and  intimate  friend  of  Coleridge,  and  while  on  a  visit  to 
the  latter's  home,  in  1800,  was  introduced  to  Wordsworth. 
The  acquaintance  ripened  into  a  warm  friendship.  Of  his 
most  eminent  work,  the  "  Essays  of  Elia,"  Wordsworth 
wrote  to  him,  in  1833:  "  I  have  to  thank  you  and  Moxon 
for  a  delightful  volume,  your  last  (I  hope  not)  of  '  Elia.' 
The  book  has  much  pleased  the  whole  of  my  family;  they 
all  return  their  best  thanks.  I  am  not  sure  but  I  like  the 
'  Old  China '  and  the  '  Wedding '  as  well  as  any  of  the 
Essays.  I  read  '  Love  me  and  my  Dog '  to  my  poor  sister 
this  morning." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  (1771-1832). — See  Scott,  under  Friends. 

Sir  George  H.  Beaumont. — One  of  the  most  important  of 
Wordsworth's  friendships  was  that  which  existed  between 
himself  and  Sir  George  Beaumont,  a  descendant  of  the 
Elizabethan  dramatist  [Beaumont  and  Fletcher],  a  painter 
and  a  connoisseur.  It  began  by  an  act  of  generosity  on  the 
part  of  Sir  George,  who,  while  visiting  Coleridge  at  Kes- 
wick,  became  very  desirous  of  bringing  the  two  literary 
friends  together,  and  accordingly  purchased  a  beautiful 
piece  of  land  in  the  vicinity,  which  he  presented  to  Words- 
worth in  the  hope  that  he  would  settle  there.  The  plan 
was  never  carried  out,  as  Coleridge  was  obliged  to  leave 
England  on  account  of  ill-health.  But  a  close  intimacy 
bound  together  Wordsworth  and  Sir  George  until  the  lat- 
ter's death,  in  1827.  This  happy  fellowship  of  the  arts  is 
attested  to  both  by  the  paintings  of  the  artist,  illustrative 
of  Wordsworth's  poems,  "The  Thorn,"  "  The  White  Doe," 
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"  Lucy  Gray,"  and  "  Peter  Bell,"  and  by  the  poet's  frequent 
and  tender  mention  of  Sir  George  in  his  works.  Sir  George 
bequeathed  to  Wordsworth  an  annuity  of  ;£ioo,  to  enable 
him  to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  yearly  journey;  and  though 
it  was  his  wish  that  no  epitaph  should  be  written  to  his 
memory,  the  poet-friend  could  not  refrain  from  pouring 
forth  an  immortal  tribute  in  the  "  Elegiac  Musings." 

Robert  Southey  (1774-1843). — With  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge  is  associated  Southey  in  the  poetic  reformation 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  He  settled  in  the  Lake 
District  in  1804,  and  was  the  frequent  host  and  guest  of 
Wordsworth.  He  was  a  very  prolific  writer,  his  works 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  nine  volumes,  but  never 
attained  the  literary  eminence  which  his  ambition  aimed 
at.  During  his  last  years  he  was  a  hopeless  imbecile. 
In  1843  Wordsworth  writes:  "I  ought  not  to  forget  that 
two  days  ago  I  went  over  to  see  Mr.  Southey,  or  rather 
Mrs.  Southey,  for  he  is  past  taking  pleasure  in  the  pres- 
ence of  any  of  his  friends.  He  did  not  recognize  me  till 
he  was  told.  Then  his  eyes  flashed  for  a  moment  with 
their  former  brightness,  but  he  sank  into  the  state  in  which 
I  had  found  him,  patting  with  both  hands  his  books  affec- 
tionately, like  a  child."  At  his  death,  in  1843,  Wordsworth 
succeeded  him  as  Poet-laureate. 

Thomas  De  Quincey  (1785-1859). — On  leaving  Oxford,  in 
1809,  De  Quincey  settled  at  Grasmere,  where  he  resided 
for  more  than  twenty-seven  years.  Here  he  cultivated  the 
friendship  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Southey,  and 
has  left  faithful  portraitures  and  interesting  reminiscences 
of  these  friends  in  his  works. 

Lord  Byron  (1788-1824). — In  his  satire,  "  English  Bards 
and  Scotch  Reviewers,"  published  in  1809,  Byron  attacked 
Wordsworth  with  such  epithets  as  "  vulgar,"  "  mean,"  "  sim- 
ple," and  styled  his  verse  "  childish  prattle."  The  injustice 
of  these  remarks  was,  however,  afterwards  acknowledged 
by  him,  and  though  ever  of  an  opposite  temperament  with 
the  Lake  poet,  came  to  recognize  his  great  ability.  Words- 
worth is  reported  to  have  said,  in  1808,  at  Charles  Lamb's, 
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41  These  reviewers  (whom  Byron  subsequently  satirized  in 
his  '  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers ')  put  me  out  of 
patience.  Here  is  a  young  man  who  has  written  a  volume 
of  poetry,  and  these  fellows,  just  because  he  is  a  lord,  set 
upon  him.  The  young  man  will  do  something,  if  he  goes 
on  as  he  has  begun.  But  these  reviewers  seem  to  think 
that  nobody  may  write  poetry  unless  he  lives  in  a  garret." 
When  Lady  Byron  was  told  of  this,  many  years  after,  she 
exclaimed,  "  Ah,  if  Byron  had  known  that,  he  would  never 
have  attacked  Wordsworth.  He  went  one  day  to  meet 
him  at  dinner,  and  I  said,  '  Well,  how  did  the  young  poet 
get  on  with  the  old  one  ?'  '  Why,  to  tell  the  truth,'  said 
he,  '  I  had  but  one  feeling  from  the  beginning  of  the  visit 
to  the  end,  and  that  was  reverence!  "  But  though  appre- 
ciative of  Wordsworth's  power,  Byron  never  admired  his 
poetic  creed.  In  1812  he  remarked  to  Leigh  Hunt: 
"  Wordsworth's  performances  since  the  '  Lyrical  Ballads ' 
are  miserably  inadequate  to  the  ability  that  lurks  within 
him.  There  is,  undoubtedly,  much  natural  talent  spilt 
over  the  '  Excursion,'  but  it  is  rain  upon  rocks,  where  it 
stands  and  stagnates,  or  rain  upon  sand,  where  it  falls  with- 
out fertilizing."  In  short,  the  two,  excepting  only  the 
common  bond  of  poetic  talent,  were  as  widely  different 
in  their  characters  as  nature  could  make  them. 

Mrs.  Felicia  Dorothea  Hemans  (1793-1835). — This  friend- 
ship began  in  1830,  when  Mrs.  Hemans  visited  at  Rydal 
Mount.  From  her  letters  written  while  there  may  be  ob- 
tained the  impressions  she  received  of  the  poet :  "  There 
is  an  almost  patriarchal  simplicity,  an  absence  of  all  pre- 
tension, about  him  ;  all  is  free,  unstudied — 'The  river  glid- 
ing at  his  own  sweet  will ;'  in  his  manner  and  conversation 
there  is  more  of  impulse  about  them  than  I  had  expected, 
but  in  other  respects  I  see  much  that  I  should  have  looked 
for  in  the  poet  of  meditative  life.  Frequently  his  head 
droops,  his  eyes  half  close,  and  he  seems  buried  in  the 
quiet  depths  of  thought.  ...  I  am  charmed  with  Mr. 
Wordsworth  ;  his  manners  are  distinguished  by  that  frank 
simplicity  which  I  believe  to  be  ever  the  characteristic  of 
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real  genius ;  his  conversation  perfectly  free  and  unaffected, 
yet  remarkable  for  power  of  expression  and  vivid  imagery. 
When  the  subject  calls  for  anything  like  enthusiasm,  the 
poet  breaks  out  frequently  and  delightfully,  and  his  gentle 
and  affectionate  playfulness  in  the  intercourse  with  all  the 
members  of  his  family  would,  of  itself,  sufficiently  refute 
Moore's  theory  in  the  '  Life  of  Byron '  with  regard  to  the 
unfitness  of  genius  for  domestic  happiness.  .  .  .  He  gives 
me  a  good  deal  of  his  society,  reads  to  me,  walks  with  me, 
leads  my  pony  when  I  ride,  and  I  begin  to  talk  with  him 
as  with  a  sort  of  paternal  friend.  The  whole  of  this  morn- 
ing he  kindly  passed  in  reading  to  me  a  great  deal  from 
Spenser,  and  afterwards  his  own  '  Laodamia,'  my  favorite 
'  Tintern  Abbey,'  and  many  of  those  noble  sonnets  I  en- 
joy so  much."  During  the  remainder  of  her  life  the  two 
poets  kept  up  a  correspondence  which  shows  the  cordial- 
ity of  their  affections. 

Alfred  Tennyson. — In  1845  Wordsworth  writes:  "I  saw 
Tennyson,  when  I  was  in  London,  several  times.  He  is 
decidedly  the  first  of  her  living  poets,  and  I  hope  will  live 
to  give  the  world  still  better  things.  You  will  be  pleased 
to  hear  that  he  expressed  in  the  strongest  terms  his  grati- 
tude to  my  writings.  To  this  I  was  far  from  indifferent, 
though  persuaded  that  he  is  not  much  in  sympathy  with 
what  I  should  myself  most  value  in  my  attempts,  viz.,  the 
spirituality  with  which  I  have  endeavored  to  invest  the 
material  universe,  and  the  moral  relations  under  which  I 
have  wished  to  exhibit  its  most  ordinary  appearances." 

Charles  Dickens. — In  his  biography  of  Dickens,  R.  Shel- 
ton  Mackenzie  has  related  the  impressions  which  the  poet 
and  novelist  derived  of  each  other  in  their  first  and  only 
rencontre :  "  Wordsworth  and  Dickens  did  not  take  to  each 
other.  Indeed  there  was  a  mutual  contempt  between 
them,  though  they  met  only  once.  This  was  about  1843. 
Some  days  after,  the  gentleman  whose  guest  Wordsworth 
was,  asked  the  poet  how  he  liked  the  great  novelist. 
Wordsworth  had  a  great  contempt  for  young  men,  and, 
after  pursing  up  his  lips  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  him,  and 
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swinging  one  leg  over  the  other,  the  bare  flesh  of  his  an- 
kles appearing  over  his  socks,  slowly  answered, '  Why,  I  am 
not  much  given  to  turn  critic  on  people  I  meet ;  but  as 
you  ask  me  I  will  candidly  avow  that  I  thought  him  a 
very  talkative,  vulgar  young  person,  but  I  dare  say  he  may 
be  very  clever.  Mind,  I  don't  want  to  say  a  word  against 
him,  for  I  have  never  read  a  line  that  he  has  written.' 
Some  time  after  this  the  same  querist  guardedly  asked 
Dickens  how  he  had  liked  the  Poet-laureate.  'Like  him? 
Not  at  all.  He  is  a  dreadful  old  ass.'  In  short,  the  two 
authors  did  not  assimilate  at  all." 

Professor  Henry  Reed  (of  Philadelphia).  —  In  1837  an 
American  edition  of  Wordsworth's  works  was  published  by 
Professor  Reed,  and  a  letter  addressed  to  him  in  the  same 
year  by  the  poet  was  the  beginning  of  a  continuous  nine 
years'  correspondence,  and  a  friendship  which  continued 
until  Wordsworth's  death.  In  one  of  these  letters  the 
poet  says :  "  The  acknowledgments  which  I  receive  from 
the  vast  continent  of  America  are  among  the  most  grate- 
ful that  reach  me.  What  a  vast  field  is  there  open  to  the 
English  mind,  acting  through  our  noble  language!"  Pro- 
fessor Reed,  while  returning  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Rydal 
Mount,  in  1854,  was  lost  on  the  ill-fated  steamer  Arctic. 

James  T.  Fields. — Mr.  Fields  has  given  the  following 
account  of  his  interview  with  Wordsworth:  "It  was  true 
Lake-country  weather  when  I  knocked  at  Wordsworth's 
cottage  door,  three  years  before  he  died,  and  found  myself 
shaking  hands  with  the  poet  at  the  threshold.  .  .  .  As  the 
day  was  cold  and  wet,  he  proposed  we  should  sit  down  in 
the  only  room  in  the  house  where  there  was  a  fire,  and  he 
led  the  way  to  what  seemed  a  common  sitting  or  dining 
room.  It  was  a  plain  apartment,  the  rafters  visible,  and 
no  attempt  at  decoration  noticeable.  Mrs.  Wordsworth 
sat  knitting  at  the  fireside,  and  she  rose  with  a  sweet  ex- 
pression of  courtesy  and  welcome  as  we  entered  the  apart- 
ment. As  I  had  just  left  Paris,  which  was  in  a  state  of 
commotion,  Wordsworth  was  eager  in  his  inquiries  about 
the  state  of  things  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  As 
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our  talk  ran  in  the  direction  of  French  revolutions,  he  soon 
became  eloquent  and  vehement,  as  one  can  easily  imagine, 
on  such  a  theme.  There  was  a  deep  and  solemn  meaning 
in  all  he  had  to  say  about  France,  which  I  recall  now  with 
added  interest.  The  subject  deeply  moved  him,  of  course, 
and  he  sat  looking  into  the  fire,  discoursing  in  a  low  mon- 
otone, sometimes  quite  forgetful  that  he  was  not  alone 
and  soliloquizing.  .  .  .  Soon  he  turned  and  plied  me  with 
questions  about  the  prominent  men  in  Paris  whom  I  had 
recently  seen  and  heard  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
'  How  did  Guizot  bear  himself  ?'  '  What  part  was  De 
Tocqueville  taking  in  the  fray?'  'Had  I  noticed  George 
Lafayette  especially?'  America  did  not  seem  to  concern 
him  much,  and  I  waited  for  him  to  introduce  the  subject, 
if  he  chose  to  do  so.  He  seemed  pleased  that  a  youth 
from  a  far-away  country  should  find  his  way  to  Rydal  cot- 
tage to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  an  old  poet.  By-and-by 
we  fell  into  talk  about  those  who  had  been  his  friends  and 
neighbors  among  the  hills  in  former  years.  'And  so,'  he 
said, '  you  read  Charles  Lamb  in  America  ?'  '  Yes,'  I  replied, 
'and  love  him  too.'  '  Do  you  hear  that,  Mary?'  he  eagerly 
inquired,  turning  round  to  Mrs.  Wordsworth.  'Yes,  Will- 
iam, and  no  wonder,  for  he  was  one  to  be  loved  every- 
where,' she  quickly  answered.  .  .  .  When  I  rose  to  go — for 
I  felt  that  I  must  not  intrude  longer  on  one  for  whom  I 
had  such  reverence — Wordsworth  said,  'I  must  show  you 
my  library,  and  some  tributes  that  have  been  sent  to  me 
from  the  friends  of  my  verse.'  His  son  John  now  came 
in,  and  we  all  proceeded  to  a  large  room  in  front  of  the 
house  containing  his  books.  Seeing  that  I  had  an  interest 
in  such  things,  he  seemed  to  take  a  real  pleasure  in  show- 
ing me  the  presentation  copies  of  works  by  distinguished 
authors.  We  read  together,  from  many  a  well-worn  old 
volume,  notes  in  the  handwriting  of  Coleridge  and  Charles 
Lamb.  .  .  .  As  we  were  shaking  hands  I  said:  'How  glad 
your  many  readers  in  America  would  be  to  see  you  on 
our  side  of  the  water!'  'Ah,'  he  replied, '  I  shall  never  see 
your  country  —  that  is  impossible  now;  but'  (laying  his 
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hand  on  his  son's  shoulder)  'John  shall  go,  please  God, 
some  day.'" — Yesterdays  with  Authors. 

[Among  other  of  Wordsworth's  noted  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances were  numbered  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  the  greatest  philosopher  of  the  age, 
Prof.  Wilson  of  the  "Noctes  Ambrosianae,"  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy,  Thomas  Carlyle,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  and  George 
S.  Hillard,  of  Boston,  who  had  an  interview  with  the  poet 
in  1848.  But  other  friends  there  were  less  famous,  yet  pos- 
sessed of  intellectual  ability,  as  Mrs.  Fletcher,  Lady  Rich- 
ardson, and  Mrs.  Davy.  Again,  there  were  his  humble 
neighbors,  with  whom  Wordsworth  loved  to  associate,  and 
whose  characters  he  has  portrayed  in  "  The  Excursion."] 

WORDSWORTH'S  PERSONAL  CHARACTER. 

Wordsworth's  residence  and  mine  are  fifteen  miles  asun- 
der— a  sufficient  distance  to  preclude  any  frequent  inter- 
change of  visits.  I  have  known  him  nearly  twenty  years, 
and  for  about  half  that  time  intimately.  The  strength 
and  the  character  of  his  mind  you  see  in  "The  Excur- 
sion;" and  his  life  does  not  belie  his  ivritings  ;  for  in  every 
relation  of  life  and  every  point  of  view  he  is  a  truly  exem- 
plary and  admirable  man.  In  conversation  he  is  powerful 
beyond  any  of  his  contemporaries ;  and  as  a  poet — I  speak 
not  from  the  partiality  of  friendship,  nor  because  we  have 
been  so  absurdly  held  up  as  both  writing  upon  one  con- 
certed system  of  poetry,  but  with  the  most  deliberate  ex- 
ercise of  impartial  judgment  whereof  I  am  capable  when 
I  declare  my  full  conviction  that  posterity  will  rank  him 
with  Milton. — ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 

WORDSWORTH'S  LITERARY  CAREER. 
Wordsworth  was  born  and  died  a  poet.  If  his  infancy 
and  declining  years  were  unmarked  by  pen-and-ink  mani- 
festations of  his  genius,  there  nevertheless  existed  the 
poet's  soul.  His  autobiographical  poem,  "The  Prelude," 
or  growth  of  his  own  mind,  extends  over  what  may  be 
called  the  first  period  of  his  literary  career  (from  infancy 
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to  the  year  1799).  These  were  years  of  mental  develop- 
ment and  preparation  for  future  work.  A  few  school 
exercises,  and  poems  composed  while  at  college,  displaying 
keen  observation  of  nature,  but  sadly  lacking  in  versifica- 
tion (professedly  in  imitation  of  Pope),  are  his  first  poetic 
attempts.  Though  in  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads"  of  1798  there 
are  specimens  of  his  finest  skill,  no  professional  work  had 
yet  been  accomplished.  But  in  1799  Wordsworth  settled 
in  the  Lake  District,  and  formally  entered  upon  poetry 
as  a  profession.  With  this  year  begins  his  true  poetic  pe- 
riod, and  for  the  next  fifteen  years  his  work  is  continuous, 
progressive,  and  steadily  developing  into  a  stronger  and 
deeper  tone  till  the  year  1814,  when  appeared  the  crown- 
ing effort  of  his  genius,  "The  Excursion."  The  years  of 
what  may  be  called  Wordsworth's  third  literary  period 
(1814-1818)  have  been  thus  characterized  by  his  recent 
biographer:  "This  is  a  stage  in  Wordsworth's  career  on 
which  his  biographer  is  tempted  unduly  to  linger.  For  we 
have  reached  the  Indian  summer  of  his  genius;  it  can  still 
shine  at  moments  as  bright  as  ever,  and  with  even  a  new 
majesty  and  calm  ;  but  we  feel,  nevertheless,  that  the  mel- 
ody is  dying  from  his  song;  that  he  is  hardening  into  self- 
repetition,  into  rhetoric,  into  sermonizing  commonplace, 
and  is  rigid  where  he  was  once  profound.  The  '  Thanks- 
giving Ode'  (1816)  strikes  death  to  the  heart.  The  ac- 
customed patriotic  sentiments,  the  accustomed  virtuous 
aspirations,  these  are  still  there;  but  the  accent  is  like 
that  of  a  ghost  who  calls  to  us  in  hollow  mimicry  of  a 
voice  that  we  once  loved.  And  yet  Wordsworth's  poetic 
life  was  not  to  close  without  a  great  symbolical  spectacle, 
a  solemn  farewell.  Sunset  among  the  Cumbrian  hills,  often 
of  remarkable  beauty,  once  or  twice,  perhaps,  in  a  score  of 
years,  reaches  a  pitch  of  illusion  and  magnificence  which 
indeed  seems  nothing  less  than  the  commingling  of  earth 
and  heaven.  Such  a  sight — seen  from  Rydal  Mount  in 
1818 — afforded  once  more  the  needed  stimulus,  and  evoked 
that  'Evening  Ode,'  composed  on  an  evening  of  extraor- 
dinary splendor  and  beauty,  which  is  the  last  considerable 
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production  of  Wordsworth's  genius."  In  the  fourth  and 
last  period  (1818-1850)  Wordsworth  still  produced  poems 
in  which  are  occasional  gleams  of  the  old  inspiration,  but 
which,  for  the  most  part,  indicate  a  lessening  of  poetic 
sensibility  and  a  deadness  to  new  impressions  on  the  part 
of  the  author.  These  productions  are  more  of  a  didactic 
nature,  and  evince  profound  meditation  on  religious  and 
political  questions. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE   OF  WORDSWORTH'S  WORKS, 

WITH  DATES  OF  PUBLICATION. 

First  Period. 

Evening  Walk \ 

Descriptive  Sketches >  1793 

The  Female  Vagrant ) 

Lyrical  Ballads  (first  edition) 1798 

^ter  Bell I    g 

The  Wagoner J 

Second  Period. 

Lyrical  Ballads  (second  edition) 1800 

Memorials  of  a  Tour  in  Scotland 1803 

Poems 1807 

Prose  Pamphlets :  On  the  Relations  of  Great  Britain,  Spain,  \ 
and  Portugal  to  each  other;   Essay  on  Epitaphs;  The  >- 1809 

Convention  of  Cintra ) 

Ode,  Intimations  of  Immortality — 

Miscellaneous  Sonnets — 

The  Excursion )  i8iA 

Memorials  of  a  Tour  in  Scotland ) 

The  White  Doe  of  Rylstone 1815 

The  Prelude 1850 

Third  Period. 

Thanksgiving  Ode )  -O./L 

Letter  to  a  Friend  of  Robert  Burns ) 

Evening  Ode 1818 

Fourth  Period. 

Sonnets  on  the  River  Duddon 1820 

Memorials  of  a  Tour  on  the  Continent 1820,  1822 

Ecclesiastical  Sketches ) 

Description  of  the  Scenery  of  the  Lakes ) 

Yarrow  Revisited,  and  other  Poems 1835 

Minor  Pieces — 

Ode  on  the  Installation  of  Prince  Albert 1847 
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STUDY  OF  "LYRICAL  BALLADS." 

To  defray  the  expenses  of  a  continental  tour,  Words- 
worth and  Coleridge  planned  a  joint  work,  for  which  the 
former  should  write  a  series  of  poems  on  subjects  taken 
from  ordinary  village  and  country  life,  while  the  latter 
should  employ  supernatural  personages  and  incidents. 
Coleridge  describes  their  respective  tasks  in  the  "  Biogra- 
phia  Literaria:"  "It  was  agreed  that  my  endeavors  should 
be  directed  to  persons  and  characters  supernatural,  or  at 
least  romantic,  yet  so  as  to  transfer  from  our  inward  nat- 
ure a  human  interest  and  a  semblance  of  truth  sufficient 
to  procure  for  these  shadows  of  imagination  that  willing 
suspension  of  disbelief  for  the  moment  which  constitutes 
poetic  faith.  Mr.  Wordsworth,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to 
propose  to  himself,  as  his  object,  to  give  the  charm  of 
novelty  to  the  things  of  every  day,  and  to  excite  a  feeling 
analogous  to  the  supernatural  by  awakening  the  mind's 
attention  to  the  lethargy  of  custom,  and  directing  it  to 
the  loveliness  and  wonders  of  the  world  before  us ;  an  in- 
exhaustible treasure,  but  for  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
film  of  familiarity  and  selfish  solicitude,  we  have  eyes,  yet 
see  not,  ears  that  hear  not,  and  hearts  that  neither  feel 
nor  understand."  In  carrying  out  this  plan,  Wordsworth's 
contributions  were  much  more  numerous  than  those  of 
Coleridge,  whose  immortal  "Ancient  Mariner"  constitutes 
the  opening  piece.  The  work  was  published  in  1798,  and 
was  so  bitterly  satirized  and  criticised  that  it  seemed  des- 
tined to  speedy  oblivion.  Nevertheless,  on  his  return  from 
Germany,  the  undaunted  poet  set  about  a  republication 
of  "  Lyrical  Ballads,"  to  which  were  added  the  poems 
which  he  had  written  at  Hamburg. 

Selections. — "  Goody  Blake  and  Harry  Gill ;"  "  We  are 
Seven;"  "The  Thorn;"  "The  Idiot  Boy;"  "The  Tables 
Turned;"  "Lines  written  a  few  Miles  above  Tintern 
Abbey;"  "A  Poet's  Epitaph;"  "Lucy  Gray;"  "Ruth;" 
"Nutting;"  "The  Fountain;"  "Hart  Leap  Well;"  "Three 
Years  She  Grew;"  "A  Character." 
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QUOTATIONS. 

"Nature  never  did  betray  the  heart  that  loved  her." 

Tintern  Abbey. 
"  The  dreary  intercourse  of  daily  life."— Ibid. 

"  Therefore  am  I  still 
A  lover  of  the  meadows  and  the  woods, 
And  mountains ;  and  of  all  that  we  behold 
From  this  green  earth ;  of  all  the  mighty  world 
Of  eye  and  ear,  both  what  they  half  create, 
And  what  perceive ;  well  pleased  to  recognize 
In  nature  and  the  language  of  the  sense, 
The  anchor  of  my  purest  thoughts,  the  nurse, 
The  guide,  the  guardian  of  my  heart,  and  soul 
Of  all  my  moral  being." — Ibid. 

"  But  who  is  He,  with  modest  looks, 

And  clad  in  homely  russet  brown  ? 
He  murmurs  near  the  running  brooks 
A  music  sweeter  than  their  own. 

"  He  is  retired  as  noontide  dew, 

Or  fountain  in  a  noon-day  grove  ; 
And  you  must  love  him,  ere  to  you 
He  will  seem  worthy  of  your  love. 

"Come  hither  in  thy  hour  of  strength; 
Come,  weak  as  is  a  breaking  wave ! 
Here  stretch  thy  body  at  full  length, 
Or  build  thy  house  upon  this  grave." — A  Poet's  Epitaph. 

"In  that  sweet  mood  when  pleasure  loves  to  pay 
Tribute  to  ease." — Nutting. 

CRITICISMS. 

Fools  have  laughed  at,  wise  men  scarcely  understand 
them.  He  takes  a  subject  or  a  story  merely  as  pegs  or 
loops  to  hang  thought  and  feeling  on ;  the  incidents  are 
trifling  in  proportion  to  his  contempt  for  imposing  appear- 
ances ;  the  reflections  are  profound,  according  to  the  grav- 
ity and  the  aspiring  pretensions  of  his  mind. — HAZLITT. 

Under  the  sway  of  a  large  humanity  of  individual  nature, 
favored  by  early  associations  and  impressions  in  secluded, 
unaristocratic  Cumberland,  and  nourished  by  the  deeper 
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spirit  of  the  times  (a  cardinal  characteristic  of  which  was 
a  more  diffused  fellow-feeling,  an  expansion  and  warming 
of  the  human  heart  towards  man  as  man),  Wordsworth  had 
from  the  first  been  moved  to  note  the  condition  of  the 
humbler  class  of  his  fellow-men,  and  to  hear  in  their  heart- 
throb a  deep  poetic  music.  In  his  first  printed  poem, 
"  An  Evening  Walk,"  we  have  seen  that  the  only  human 
being  introduced  is  a  destitute  wayfaring  mother,  with  her 
two  children, 

"  Denied  to  lay  her  head, 
On  cold,  blue  nights,  in  hut  or  straw-built  shed." 

In  the  next  one,  "  Descriptive  Sketches,"  we  catch,  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Alps,  a  glimpse  of  a  wandering  gypsy — 

"  A  nursling  babe  her  only  comforter  " — 

and  on  the  northern  side  an  enthusiastic  description  of  the 
Swiss  cottager  —  a  description  so  abstract  that  it  opens 
with  Rousseau's  fallacy  about  the  savage  state  being  the 
freest  and  most  manly — 

"  Once  man  entirely  free,  alone  and  wild, 
Was  blest  as  free,  for  he  was  nature's  child." 

Of  his  third  poem,  "Guilt  and  Sorrow,"  the  chief  person- 
ages are  a  wandering,  widowed,  soldier's  wife,  and  a  criminal, 
repentant  sailor.  And  now,  in  a  new  volume  ("  Lyrical 
Ballads  "),  made  up  of  twenty  pieces,  the  same  spirit  pre- 
vails, or  rather  the  same  principle  rules.  The  lowly  and 
obscure  are  dragged  forth  to  be  suddenly  presented  to  the 
world,  crowned  with  the  immortal  wreath  of  poetry — pre- 
sented to  the  astonishing,  protesting  world.  For  are  not 
knights  and  ladies,  kings  and  princesses,  paladins  and  cru- 
saders the  legitimate  themes,  and  palaces  and  castles  the 
congenial  haunts  of  poesy  ?  And  here  vagrants  and  idiots 
and  washerwomen,  instead  of  being  left  to  starve  in  huts 
and  freeze  under  hedge-rows,  are  thrust  upon  our  notice, 
and  through  the  magic  of  genius — which  defies  the  exter- 
nalities of  circumstance,  whether  splendent  or  homely — 
are  placed  before  and  beside  us  in  their  naked,  irresistible 
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humanity.  One  ot  the  longer  poems  of  the  volume  is 
"The  Thorn."  Imagine  a  reader  in  the  first  quarter  of 
this  century,  fresh  from  the  "Giaour"  and  "Lara"  and 
"  Lalla  Rookh  "  and  "  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  coming 
upon  "The  Thorn"  unexpectedly.  The  public  being  un- 
prepared for  such  a  return  to  nature,  its  judgment,  too, 
misled  by  the  half-criticism  of  its  Jeffreys  and  Giffords,  in 
nine  readers  out  of  ten  the  feeling  would  be  distaste,  or 
even  distrust,  expressed  by  exclamations,  "  How  tame !  how 
absurd !"  But  the  tenth  reader,  a  little  baffled,  a  little 
disappointed,  would  read  it  over  a  second  time,  and  then 
the  story  would  haunt  him  so  that  the  next  day  he  would 
read  it  a  third  time.  .  .  .  Wordsworth's  poems  were  a  new 
world  and  a  strange,  and  thence  they  had,  by  means  of 
native  force  and  genius,  to  create  the  taste  wherewith  they 
were  to  be  enjoyed  and  judged. — GEORGE  H.  CALVERT. 

That  those  poems  were  not  generally  admired  from  the 
first  was,  in  my  opinion,  their  own  fault — that  is  to  say, 
arose  principally  from  their  being  works  of  great  genius, 
and  consequently,  though  old  as  the  world  itself  in  one 
way,  yet  in  another  a  new  thing  under  the  sun. — SARA 
COLERIDGE. 

"  Hero-worshippers,"  as  we  are,  and  sitting  for  all  the 
critical  pretence — in  right  or  wrong  of  which  we  speak  at 
all — at  the  feet  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  recognizing  him  as  we 
do  as  poet -hero  of  a  movement  essential  to  the  better 
being  of  poetry,  as  poet-prophet  of  utterances  greater  than 
those  who  first  listened  could  comprehend,  and  of  influences 
most  vital  and  expansive,  we  are  yet  honest  to  confess  that 
certain  things  in  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads,"  which  most  pro- 
voked the  ignorant,  innocent  hootings  of  the  mob,  do  not 
seem  to  us  all  heroic.  Love,  like  ambition,  may  overvault 
itself,  and  Betty  Foys  of  the  Lake  School  (so  called)  may 
be  as  subject  to  conventionalities  as  Pope's  Lady  Betties. 
And  perhaps  our  great  poet  might,  through  the  very  ve- 
hemence and  nobleness  of  his  hero  and  prophet,  work  for 
nature,  confound,  for  some  blind  moment,  and  by  an  asso- 
ciation easily  traced  and  excused,  nature  with  rusticity,  the 
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simple  with  the  bald,  and  even  fall  into  a  vulgar  conven- 
tionality in  the  act  of  spurning  a  graceful  one. — ELIZABETH 
BARRETT  [afterwards  Mrs.  Browning]. 

STUDY  OF  "  THE  WHITE  DOE  OF  RYLSTONE  ;  OR,  THE 
FATE  OF  THE  NORTONS." 

In  1807,  Wordsworth  visited  the  picturesque  country 
about  Bolton  Priory,  in  Yorkshire,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
same  year  composed  his  only  narrative  poem  of  any  length. 
It  is  founded  on  a  local  tradition  and  on  the  ballad  of 
"The  Rising  in  the  North"  in  "  Percy's  Reliques."  Of  its 
composition  Wordsworth  says :  "  The  country  is  flat,  and 
the  weather  was  rough.  I  was  accustomed  every  day  to 
walk  to  and  fro,  under  the  shelter  of  a  row  of  stacks,  in  a 
field  at  a  small  distance  from  the  town,  and  there  poured 
forth  my  verses  aloud  as  freely  as  they  would  come." 

Analysis. — 

f  The  Solace  Afforded  to  Wordsworth  and  His  Wife  in  Read- 
ing  Spenser's  Story  of  Una — also  this  Song  of  his  own,  L 
1-61. 

[  Purpose  of  the  Poem,  1.  62-64. 

f  Divine  Service  at  Bolton  Priory,  1.  1-48. 
•j  The  White  Doe's  Weekly  Pilgrimage,  1.  49-178. 
l^  Comments  and  Explanations  of  Beholders,  1.  179-337. 

The  Banner  Wrought  by  Emily,  1.  1-23. 
The  Rising  in  the  North,  1.  24-43. 

Departure  of  the  Father  and  Seven  Sons  to  the  War,  1.  44-83. 
Parting  of  Francis  (the  eighth  son,  who  will  take  no  part  in 
the  Rebellion)  and  Emily,  1.  84-261. 


Introduction. 
Canto  I. 

Canto  II. 

Canto  III. 
Canto  IV. 

Canto  V. 
Canto  VI. 
Canto  VII. 


The  Rising  of  the  North. 

f  Emily  and  the  Milk-white  Doe,  1.  1-135. 
<  Her  Bidding  to  the  Old  Man,  1.  136-182. 
[  The  Capture  of  Norton  and  His  Sons,  1.  183-228. 

{Norton  Tower,  1.  1-26. 
The  Old  Man's  Account  of  the  Execution  of  her  Father  and 
his  Seven  Sons  to  Emily,  1.  27-189. 
Effect  on  Emily,  1.  190-204. 

The  Fate  of  Francis,  1.  1-138. 

His  Burial  in  the  Church-yard  of  the  Priory,  1.  139-191. 

Secluded  Life  of  Emily  and  the  Doe,  and  their  Visits  to  the 

Priory,  1.  1-215. 
Death  of  Emily,  1.  216-221. 
Continuation  of  the  Doe's  Visits  to  the  Priory,  1.  222-262. 

II.-i; 
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QUOTATIONS. 

"  Comes  gliding  in  with  lovely  gleam, 
Comes  gliding  in  serene  and  slow, 
Soft  and  silent  as  a  dream, 

A  solitary  Doe ! 
White  she  is  as  lily  of  June, 
And  beauteous  as  the  silver  moon 
When  out  of  sight  the  clouds  are  driven 
And  she  is  left  alone  in  heaven." 

"  The  gentle  Una,  born  of  heavenly  birth, 
To  seek  her  knight  went  wandering  o'er  the  earth." 

CRITICISM. 

In  the  onward,  bodeful  flow  of  its  narrative ;  in  the  nat- 
ural ease  and  beauty  of  the  pictures  revealed  by  the  de- 
vious current ;  in  the  conflicts  of  feeling  which  the  progress 
of  the  story  evolves,  this  tale  is  not  surpassed  by  the  nar- 
rations of  Byron  or  Scott,  while  its  incidents  move  to  the 
beat  of  a  higher  music,  in  which,  if  there  is  less  superficial 
clang  than  in  theirs,  there  is  a  deeper  rhythm  which  lin- 
gers longer  on  the  chords  of  the  reader's  heart.  No  won- 
der that  when  the  manuscript  was  shown  to  Southey  he 
wrote  to  Scott :  "  The  story  affected  me  more  deeply  than 
I  wish  to  be  affected,  and  nothing  was  ever  more  ably 
treated."  In  this,  as  in  all  other  of  Wordsworth's  best 
poems,  there  are — what  are  only  found  in  poets  in  whom 
work  freely  together  deep  thoughtfulness  and  clean  truth 
of  feeling,  and  what  may  be  called,  as  himself  calls  them, 
recesses — significant  side  retreats  into  which  you  pass  to 
get  unexpected  glimpses  and  revelations.  Nowhere — and 
indeed  nowhere  on  any  of  Wordsworth's  pages — is  there 
a  line  or  sentence  written  merely  for  outward  effect ;  no 
intellectual,  ostentatious  gymnastics,  no  showy  fancy-work 
to  intercept  with  flickering  light  and  shade  the  direct 
beams  of  feeling.  What  shall  I  say  of  the  figure  of  the 
"  White  Doe,"  a  creature  akin  to  those  marvels  of  poetic 
life,  "  Mignon  and  Ariel  " — a  figure  drawn  by  a  high  vision- 
ariness  out  of  the  deeps  which  warmest  intimacy  with  nat- 
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ure  empowers  the  poet  to  penetrate  ?  She  is  a  silver  link 
between  earth  and  heaven,  a  bond  that  binds  together  the 
worlds  of  flesh  and  spirit.  With  a  benign  influence  she 
chastens  the  tragic  passion  of  the  poem. — G.  H.  CALVERT. 

STUDY  OF  ODE  "  INTIMATIONS  OF  IMMORTALITY." 

This  poem  is  one  of  the  grandest  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  one  that  no  thoughtful  reader  can  study  with- 
out ever-increasing  reverence  and  awe.  It  has  been  justly 
characterized  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  as  the  "  high-water 
mark  of  English  thought  in  the  nineteenth  century  " — 

"  The  thought  of  our  past  years  in  me  doth  breed 
Perpetual  benediction  ;  not,  indeed, 
For  that  which  is  most  worthy  to  be  blest ; 
Delight  and  liberty,  the  simple  creed 
Of  childhood,  whether  busy  or  at  rest, 
With  new-fledged  hope  still  fluttering  in  his  breast — 

Not  for  these  I  raise 

The  song  of  thanks  and  praise ; 

But  for  those  obstinate  questionings 

Of  sense  and  outward  things, 

Fallings  from  us,  vanishings ; 

Blank  misgivings  of  a  Creature 
Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realized, 
High  instincts  before  which  our  mortal  nature 
Did  tremble  like  a  guilty  thing  surprised ; 

But  for  those  first  affections, 

Those  shadowy  recollections, 
Which,  be  they  what  they  may, 
Are  yet  the  fountain  light  of  all  our  day, 
Are  yet  a  master  light  of  all  our  seeing; 

Uphold  us,  cherish,  and  have  power  to  make 
Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 
Of  the  eternal  Silence ;  truths  that  wake 

To  perish  never ; 
Which  neither  listlessness,  nor  mad  endeavor, 

Nor  Man  nor  Boy, 
Nor  all  that  is  at  enmity  with  joy 
Can  utterly  abolish  or  destroy ! 

Hence  in  a  season  of  calm  weather, 

Though  inland  far  we  be, 
Our  souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 
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Which  brought  us  hither, 

Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither, 
And  see  the  children  sport  upon  the  shore, 
And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore." 

STUDY  OF  "THE  EXCURSION"  —  A  PHILOSOPHICAL  POEM. 

"The  Excursion  "  was  designed  to  be  the  second  part  of 
a  long  work  entitled  "  The  Recluse,"  which  was  to  consist 
of  three  parts,  and  to  deal  with  Man,  Nature,  and  Society. 
In  the  preface  the  author  defines  the  relation  which  this 
new  poem  bears  to  "  The  Prelude  "  (as  yet  unpublished)  and 
to  his  preceding  works  :  "  The  preparatory  poem  ("  The 
Prelude  ")  is  biographical,  and  conducts  the  history  of  the 
author's  mind  to  the  point  when  he  was  emboldened  to 
hope  that  his  faculties  were  sufficiently  matured  for  enter- 
ing upon  the  arduous  labor  which  he  had  proposed  to  him- 
self ;  and  the  two  works  have  the  same  kind  of  relation  to 
each  other,  if  he  may  so  express  himself,  as  the  ante-chapel 
has  to  the  body  of  a  Gothic  church.  Continuing  this  allu- 
sion, he  may  be  permitted  to  add  that  his  minor  pieces, 
which  have  been  long  before  the  public,  when  they  shall 
be  properly  arranged  will  be  found  by  the  attentive  reader 
to  have  such  connection  with  the  main  work  as  may  give 
them  claim  to  be  likened  to  the  little  cells,  oratories,  and 
sepulchral  recesses  ordinarily  included  in  those  edifices." 
"The  Excursion"  was  published  in  1814,  and  dedicated  to 
the  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 

Theme.  —  A  being  like  the  Solitary,  by  domestic  bereave- 
ment and  by  ardent  hopes  of  the  first  French  Revolution 
too  rudely  disappointed,  driven  into  scepticism  and  de- 
spondency —  how  can  such  a  one  win  his  way  back  to  sym- 
pathy with  man  and  to  faith  in  God?  —  J.  C.  SHAIRP. 

Select  Passages.  — 

The  Wanderer. 


T.     i    T      TV    w     j 

Book  I.-The  Wanderer.  Story  of  Margaret 


Book  II.— The  Solitary. 


The  Minstrel. 

The  Rustic  Gathering. 

The  Vale. 

The  Hermit's  Cell. 
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T»    i    TTT      T-V          j  f  The  Lonesome  Valley. 

Book  III.-Despondency.  j  Jhe  Reduse 

Book  IV.  —  Despondency  Corrected.  \  Th^  SeT-lhell. 

(  The  Village  Church. 
Book  V.-The  Pastor.  ]  The  p^r 


f  The  Miner. 
Book  VI.  —  The  Church-yard  among  I  Erectors  of  the  Dial. 

the  Mountains.  |  Portrayal  of  an  Avaricious  Woman. 

L  Story  of  Ellen. 

B°°k  ^niTThf  Church;yard.amone  |  Description  of  Trees. 
the  Mountains,  continued.  ( 

(  The  Factory  Child. 

Book  VIII.—  The  Parsonage.         •<  The  Parsonage. 

(  Pastor's  Family. 

Book  IX.  —  Discourse  of  the  Wander-  (  Old  Age. 

er,  and  an  Evening  Visit  to  the  Lake.    (  The  Excursion. 


QUOTATIONS. 

"  Strongest  minds 

Are  often  those  of  whom  the  noisy  world 
Hears  least."  —  Book  i. 

"And,  verily,  methinks 
Wisdom  is  ofttimes  nearer  when  we  stoop 
Than  when  we  soar."  —  Book  iii. 

Pleased  to  have  been,  contented  not  to  be."  —  Ibid. 

A  humming  Bee  —  a  little  tinkling  Rill  — 
A  pair  of  Falcons,  wheeling  on  the  wing, 
In  clamorous  agitation,  round  the  crest 
Of  a  tall  rock,  their  airy  Citadel."  —  Ibid. 

But,  above  all,  the  victory  is  most  sure 

For  him  who,  seeking  faith  by  virtue,  strives 

To  yield  entire  submission  to  the  law 

Of  Conscience  ;  Conscience  reverenced  and  obeyed, 

As  God's  most  intimate  Presence  in  the  soul, 

And  his  most  perfect  Image  in  the  world."  —  Book  iv. 

So  fails,  so  languishes,  grows  dim,  and  dies, 

All  that  this  World  is  proud  of.     From  their  spheres 

The  stars  of  human  glory  are  cast  down  ; 

Perish  the  roses  and  the  flowers  of  kings, 

Princes,  and  emperors,  and  the  crowns  and  palms 

Of  all  the  Mighty,  withered  and  consumed  !"  —  Book  vii. 
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CRITICISMS. 

This  will  never  do.  ...  It  is  longer,  weaker,  and  tamer 
than  any  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  other  productions;  with  less 
boldness  of  originality,  and  less  even  of  that  extreme  sim- 
plicity and  lowliness  of  tone  which  wavered  so  prettily  in 
the  "  Lyrical  Ballads  "  between  silliness  and  pathos. — LORD 
JEFFREY:  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  xxiv. 

Jeffrey,  I  hear,  has  written  what  his  admirers  call  a  crush- 
ing review  of  "  The  Excursion."  He  might  as  well  seat 
himself  upon  Skiddaw  and  fancy  that  he  crushed  the 
mountain. — ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 

...  Or  Wordsworth,  with  his  external  Here  we  go  up,  up, 
and  up,  and  here  we  go  down,  down,  and  here  round  about, 
round  about !  Look  at  the  nerveless  laxity  of  his  "  Ex- 
cursion !"  What  interminable  prosing !  The  language  is 
out  of  condition — fat  and  fozy,  thick-winded,  purfled,  and 
plethoric.  Can  he  be  compared  with  Pope?  Fie  on't!— 
no,  no,  no !  Pugh,  pugh !— CHRISTOPHER  NORTH., 

In  power  of  intellect,  in  lofty  conception,  in  the  depth 
of  feeling,  at  once  simple  and  sublime,  which  pervades  ev- 
ery part  of  it,  and  which  gives  to  every  object  an  almost 
preternatural  and  preterhuman  interest,  this  work  has  sel- 
dom been  surpassed.  The  poem  of  "  The  Excursion  "  re- 
sembles that  part  of  the  country  in  which  the  scene  is  laid. 
It  has  the  same  vastness  and  magnificence,  with  the  same 
nakedness  and  confusion.  It  has  the  same  overwhelming, 
oppressive  power.  It  excites  or  recalls  the  same  sensa- 
tions which  those  who  have  traversed  that  wonderful  sce- 
nery must  have  felt.  We  are  surrounded  with  the  constant 
sense  and  superstitious  awe  of  the  collective  power  of  mat- 
ter, of  the  gigantic  and  external  forms  of  nature  on  which, 
from  the  beginning  of  time,  the  hand  of  man  has  made  no 
impression.  Here  are  no  dotted  lines,  no  hedge-row  beau- 
ties, no  box-tree  borders,  no  gravel-walks,  no  square  me- 
chanical enclosures ;  all  is  left  loose  and  irregular  in  the 
rude  chaos  of  aboriginal  nature.  The  boundaries  of  hill 
and  valley  are  the  poet's  only  geography,  where  we  wandei 
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with  him  incessantly  over  deep  beds  of  moss  and  waving 
fern,  amid  the  troops  of  red-deer  and  wild  animals.  Such 
is  the  severe  simplicity  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  taste  that  I 
doubt  whether  he  would  not  reject  a  Druidical  temple  or 
time-hallowed  ruin  as  too  modern  and  artificial  for  his  pur- 
pose. He  only  familiarizes  himself  or  his  readers  with  a 
stone  covered  with  lichens,  which  has  slept  in  the  same 
spot  of  ground  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  or  with  the 
rocky  fissure  between  two  mountains,  caused  by  thunder, 
or  with  a  cavern  scooped  out  by  the  sea.  His  mind  is,  as 
it  were,  coeval  with  the  primary  forms  of  things ;  his  im- 
agination holds  immediately  from  nature,  and  "  owes  no 
allegiance"  but  "to  the  elements."  "The  Excursion" 
may  be  considered  as  a  philosophical,  pastoral  poem — as 
a  scholastic  romance.  It  is  less  a  poem  on  the  country 
than  on  the  love  of  the  country.  It  is  not  so  much  a  de- 
scription of  natural  objects  as  of  the  feeling  associated 
with  them ;  not  an  account  of  the  manners  of  rural  life, 
but  the  result  of  the  poet's  reflections  on  it.  He  does  not 
present  the  reader  with  a  lively  succession  of  images  or 
incidents,  but  paints  the  outgoings  of  his  own  heart,  the 
shapings  of  his  own  fancy.  He  may  be  said  to  create  his 
own  materials;  his  thoughts  are  his  real  subject. — HAZ- 
LITT :  Essay  on  Burns  and  the  Old  English  Ballads. 

As  to  the  poet's  way  of  dealing  with  the  problem 
(theme),  there  is  ground  for  the  disappointment  which 
many  have  felt  that  the  truths  of  revelation,  though  ev- 
erywhere acknowledged,  are  nowhere  brought  prominently 
forward.  In  the  crisis  of  the  poem,  when  the  poet  has  to 
apply  his  medicine  to  the  mind  diseased,  and  when  the  Sol- 
itary is  importunate  for  an  answer,  the  poet  turns  aside 
and  recommends  communion  with  nature  and  free  inter- 
course with  men,  in  a  way  which  to  many  has  seemed  like 
a  disavowal  of  the  power  of  Christian  faith.  This  seems, 
however,  too  severe  a  judgment.  Wordsworth  knew  clear- 
ly that  there  are  many  cases  in  which,  as  the  passages  to 
the  heart  have  been  closed  by  false  reasonings  and  morbid 
views,  the  way  to  it  is  not  to  be  found  by  any  direct  argu« 
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ments,  however  true.  What  is  wanted  is  some  antidote 
which  shall  bring  back  the  feelings  to  a  healthful  tone,  re- 
move  obstructions  from  within,  and  so,  through  restored 
health  of  heart,  put  the  understanding  in  a  condition  which 
is  open  to  the  power  of  truth.  Awaken  healthful  sensibil- 
ities in  the  heart,  and  a  right  state  of  intellect  will  be  sure 
to  follow.  This  is  Wordsworth's  moral  pathology. — J.  C. 
SHAIRP  :  Studies  in  Poetry  and  Philosophy. 

Wordsworth's  moulds  are  of  bad,  common  clay,  cracked, 
unable  to  hold  the  noble  metal  which  they  ought  to  con- 
tain. But  the  metal  is  really  noble,  and  besides  several 
very  beautiful  sonnets,  there  is  now  and  then  a  work — 
among  others  his  largest,  "  The  Excursion  " — in  which  we 
forget  the  poverty  of  the  getting  up  to  admire  the  purity 
and  elevation  of  the  thought.  In  truth,  the  author  hardly 
puts  himself  to  the  trouble  of  imagining;  he  walks  along, 
and  converses  with  a  pious  Scotch  peddler — this  is  the 
whole  of  the  story.  The  poets  of  this  school  always  walk, 
look  at  nature,  and  think  of  human  destiny — it  is  their  per- 
manent attitude.  He  converses,  then,  with  the  peddler — a 
meditative  character  who  has  been  educated  by  a  long  ex- 
perience of  men  and  things,  who  speaks  very  well  (too  well !) 
of  the  soul  and  of  God,  and  relates  to  him  the  history  of 
a  good  woman  who  died  of  grief  in  her  cottage ;  then  he 
meets  a  solitary,  a  sort  of  sceptical  Hamlet — morose,  made 
gloomy  by  the  death  of  his  family  and  the  disappoint- 
ments suffered  during  his  long  journeyings ;  then  a  clergy- 
man, who  took  them  to  the  village  church-yard  and  de- 
scribed to  them  the  life  of  several  interesting  people  who 
are  buried  there.  Observe  that  just  in  proportion  as  re- 
flections and  moral  discussions  arise,  and  as  scenery  and 
moral  descriptions  spread  before  us  in  hundreds,  so  also 
dissertations  entwine  their  long  thorny  hedge-rows,  and 
metaphysical  thistles  multiply  in  every  corner.  In  short, 
the  poem  is  as  grave  and  dull  as  a  sermon.  And  yet  in 
spite  of  this  ecclesiastical  air,  and  the  tirades  against  Vol- 
taire and  his  age,  we  feel  ourselves  impressed  as  by  a  dis- 
course of  Theodore  Jouffroy.  After  all,  Wordsworth  is 
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convinced.  He  has  spent  his  life  meditating  on  these  kinds 
of  ideas — they  are  the  poetry  of  his  religion,  race,  climate; 
he  is  imbued  with  them ;  his  pictures,  stories,  interpreta- 
tions of  visible  nature  and  human  life  tend  only  to  put  the 
mind  in  a  grave  disposition  which  is  proper  to  the  inner 
man.  I  enter  here  as  in  the  valley  of  Port  Royal :  a  soli- 
tary nook,  stagnant  waters,  gloomy  woods,  ruins,  grave- 
stones, and  above  all  the  idea  of  responsible  man,  and  the 
obscure  beyond,  to  which  we  involuntarily  move.  I  forget 
the  careless  French  fashions,  the  custom  of  not  disturbing 
the  even  tenor  of  life.  There  is  an  imposing  seriousness, 
an  austere  beauty  in  this  sincere  reflection  ;  we  begin  to 
feel  respect,  we  stop  and  are  moved.  This  book  is  like  a 
Protestant  temple — august,  though  bare  and  monotonous. 
.  .  .  The  verses  sustain  these  serious  thoughts  by  their 
grave  harmony,  as  a  motet  accompanies  meditation  or 
prayer.  They  resemble  the  grand  and  monotonous  music 
of  the  organ,  which  in  the  eventide,  at  the  close  of  the 
service,  rolls  slowly  in  the  twilight  of  arches  and  pillars. — 
H.  A.  TAINE. 

. . .  But  "  The  Excursion  "  is  not  a  failure ;  it  is  the  oppo- 
site of  a  failure ;  it  is  a  glorious,  enduring  success,  as  em- 
bodying in  the  harmonious  iambics  of  a  poet  who  espe- 
cially valued  the  art  of  poetry,  the  thoughts,  sentiments, 
convictions  of  a  man  of  rare  mental  endowments,  a  clear, 
strong  understanding  being  combined  with  noble  aspira- 
tions and  perpetual  sympathies,  all  mellowed  by  wide  expe- 
rience and  culture.  If  there  is  not  the  vivacity  of  presen- 
tation of  Homer,  neither  is  there  his  repetition ;  if  there  is 
not  his  rapidity  of  movement,  there  are  depths  of  medita- 
tion and  sweeps  of  thought  and  problems  of  life  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  dear,  sensuous,  gigantic,  luminous  young 
pagan.  And  thence,  for  the  manifestation  of  "  the  most 
essential  part  of  poetic  greatness,"  for  "  grand  and  char- 
acteristic things,"  such  as  Mr.  Arnold  quotes  from  Ho- 
mer, for  every  one  of  such  to  be  found  in  the  "  Iliad," 
half  a  score  could  be  cited  from  "  The  Excursion." — G.  H. 
CALVERT. 
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Judged  by  ordinary  standards, "The  Excursion"  appears 
an  epic  without  action,  and  with  two  heroes — the  Pastor 
and  the  Wanderer — whose  characters  are  identical.  Its 
form  is  cumbrous  in  the  extreme,  and  large  tracts  of  it 
have  little  claim  to  the  name  of  poetry.  Wordsworth 
compares  "  The  Excursion  "  to  a  temple,  of  which  his 
smaller  poems  form  subsidiary  shrines ;  but  the  reader  will 
more  often  liken  the  small  poems  to  gems,  and  "  The  Ex- 
cursion "  to  the  rock  from  which  they  were  extracted. 
The  long  poem  contains,  indeed,  magnificent  passages,  but 
as  a  whole  it  is  a  diffused  description  of  scenery  which  the 
poet  has  elsewhere  caught  in  brighter  glimpses — a  diffused 
statement  of  hopes  and  beliefs  which  have  crystallized 
more  exquisitely  elsewhere  round  moments  of  inspiring 
emotion.  "  The  Excursion,"  in  short,  has  the  drawback 
of  a  didactic  poem  as  compared  with  lyrical  poems ;  but 
judged  as  a  didactic  poem  it  has  the  advantage  of  contain- 
ing teaching  of  true  and  permanent  value.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  deduce  a  settled  scheme  of  philosophy  from 
these  discourses  among  the  mountains.  I  would  urge  only 
that  as  a  guide  to  conduct  Wordsworth's  principles  are 
not  in  themselves  either  unintelligible  or  visionary.  For 
whereas  some  moralists  would  have  us  amend  Nature,  and 
others  bid  us  follow  her,  there  is  apt  to  be  something  im- 
practicable in  the  first  maxim,  and  something  vague  in  the 
second.  Asceticism,  quietism,  enthusiasm,  ecstasy  —  all 
systems  which  imply  an  unnatural  repression  or  an  unnat- 
ural excitement  of  our  faculties — are  ill-suited  for  the  mass 
of  mankind.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  told  to 
follow  Nature,  to  develop  our  original  character,  we  are 
too  often  in  doubt  as  to  which  of  our  conflicting  instincts 
to  follow,  what  part  of  our  complex  nature  to  accept  as 
our  regulating  self.  But  Wordsworth,  while  impressing  on 
us  conformity  to  Nature  as  the  rule  of  life,  suggests  a  test 
of  such  conformity  which  can  be  practically  applied — "The 
child  is  father  of  the  man,"  in  the  words  which  stand  as 
introduction  to  his  poetical  works ;  and  Wordsworth  holds 
that  the  instincts  and  pleasures  of  a  healthy  childhood 
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sufficiently  indicate  the  lines  on  which  our  maturer  char- 
acter should  be  formed.  The  joy  which  began  in  the  mere 
sense  of  existence  should  be  maintained  by  hopeful  faith ; 
the  simplicity  which  began  in  inexperience  should  be  re- 
covered by  meditation ;  the  love  which  originated  in  the 
family  circle  should  expand  itself  over  the  race  of  men. 
And  the  calming  and  elevating  influence  of  Nature — which 
to  Wordsworth's  memory  seemed  the  inseparable  concom- 
itant of  childish  years  —  should  be  constantly  invoked 
throughout  life  to  keep  the  heart  fresh  and  the  eyes  open 
to  the  mysteries  discernible  through  her  radiant  veil. — 
F.  W.  H.  MYERS. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  one  element  of  greatness  which 
"  The  Excursion  "  possesses  indisputably  is  heaviness.  It 
is  only  the  episodes  that  are  universally  read,  and  the 
effect  of  these  is  diluted  by  the  connecting  and  accom- 
panying lectures  on  metaphysics.  Wordsworth  had  his 
epic  mould  to  fill,  and,  like  Benvenuto  Cellini  in  casting  his 
"  Perseus,"  was  forced  to  throw  in  everything,  debasing 
the  metal,  lest  it  should  run  short.  Separated  from  the 
rest,  the  episodes  are  perfect  poems  in  their  kind,  and  with- 
out example  in  the  language.  .  .  .  Throughout  "The  Prel- 
ude" and  "The  Excursion"  he  seems  striving  to  bind  the 
wizard  Imagination  with  the  sand-ropes  of  dry  disquisition, 
and  to  have  forgotten  the  potent  spell-word  which  would 
make  the  particles  cohere.  There  is  an  arenaceous  quality 
in  the  style  which  makes  progress  wearisome.  Yet  with 
what  splendors  as  of  mountain-sunsets  are  we  rewarded ! 
what  golden  rounds  of  verse  do  we  not  see  stretching 
heavenward,  with  angels  ascending  and  descending !  what 
haunting  harmonies  hover  around  us,  deep  and  eternal  like 
the  undying  barytone  of  the  sea !  and  if  we  are  compelled 
to  fare  through  sands  and  desert  wildernesses,  how  often 
do  we  not  hear  airy  shapes  that  syllable  our  names  with  a 
startling  personal  appeal  to  our  highest  consciousness  and 
our  noblest  aspiration,  such  as  we  wait  for  in  vain  in  any 
other  poet!  ...  Of  character  other  than  his  own  he  had 
but  a  faint  conception,  and  all  the  personages  of  "  The 
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Excursion  "  that  are  not  Wordsworth  are  the  merest  shad- 
ows of  himself  upon  mist ;  for  his  self-concentrated  nature 
was  incapable  of  projecting  itself  into  the  consciousness 
of  other  men,  and  seeing  the  springs  of  action  at  their 
source  in  the  recesses  of  individual  character.  —  J.  R. 
LOWELL:  Among  my  Books. 

Hegel's  final  teaching  may  be  found  in  one  of  the  finest 
sermons  ever  written  in  English  verse.  We  refer  to  the 
fourth  book  of  Wordsworth's  "Excursion." — GOSTWICK 
AND  HARRISON. 

Two  CHARACTERIZATIONS  OF  WORDSWORTH  AS  A  POET. 

First  in  the  great  walk  of  poesy  is  Wordsworth,  who,  if 
he  stood  alone,  would  vindicate  the  immortality  of  his  art. 
He  has,  in  his  works,  built  up  a  rock  of  defence  for  his 
species  which  will  resist  the  mightiest  tides  of  demoraliz- 
ing luxury.  Setting  aside  the  varied  and  majestic  har- 
mony of  his  verse,  the  freshness  and  grandeur  of  his  de- 
scriptions, the  exquisite  softness  of  his  delineations  of 
character,  and  the  high  and  rapturous  spirit  of  his  choral 
songs,  we  may  produce  his  "divine  philosophy"  as  une- 
qualled by  any  preceding  bard.  And  surely  it  is  no  small 
proof  of  the  infinity  of  the  resources  of  genius  that,  in  this 
late  age  of  the  world,  the  first  of  all  philosophic  poets 
should  have  arisen  to  open  a  new  vein  of  sentiment  and 
thought  deeper  and  richer  than  yet  had  been  laid  bare  to 
mortal  eyes.  His  rural  pictures  are  as  fresh  and  lively  as 
those  of  Cowper,  yet  how  much  lovelier  is  the  poetic  light 
which  is  shed  over  them  !  His  exhibition  of  gentle  pecu- 
liarities of  character  and  clear  immunities  of  heart  is  as 
true  and  genial  as  that  of  Goldsmith,  yet  how  much  is  its 
interest  heightened  by  its  intimate  connection,  as  by  gold- 
en chords,  with  the  noblest  and  most  universal  truths ! 
His  little  pieces  of  tranquil  beauty  are  as  holy  and  as 
sweet  as  those  of  Collins;  and  yet,  while  we  feel  the  calm 
of  the  elder  poet  gliding  into  our  souls,  we  catch  farther 
glimpses  through  the  luxuriant  boughs  into  "the  highest 
heaven  of  invention."  His  soul  mantles  as  high  with  love 
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and  joy  as  that  of  Burns ;  but  yet  how  bright,  how  solemn, 
how  serene  is  the  brimming  and  lucid  stream !  His  po- 
etry not  only  discovers  within  the  heart  new  faculties,  but 
awakens  within  its  untried  powers  to  comprehend  and  en- 
joy its  beauty  and  its  wisdom. — SIR  T.  N.  TALFOURD. 

Perhaps  I  cannot  better  sum  up  the  whole  matter  than 
by  adopting,  if  I  may,  the  words  of  a  correspondent.  He 
observes  (i)  That  while  Wordsworth  spiritualizes  the  out- 
ward world  more  than  any  other  poet  has  done,  his  feeling 
for  it  is  essentially  manly.  Nature,  he  always  insists,  gives 
gladness  to  the  glad,  comfort  and  support  to  the  sorrow- 
ful. (2)  There  is  the  wondrous  depth  of  his  feeling  for  the 
domestic  affections,  and  more  especially  for  the  constancy 
of  them.  (3)  He  must  be  considered  a  leader  in  that  great- 
est movement  of  modern  times  —  care  for  our  humbler 
brethren ;  his  part  being,  not  to  help  them  in  their  suffer- 
ings, but  to  make  us  reverence  them  for  what  they  are, 
what  they  have  in  common  with  us  or  in  greater  measure 
than  ourselves.  These  are  the  tendencies  breathed  from 
every  line  he  wrote.  He  took  the  commonest  sights  of 
earth  and  the  homeliest  household  affections,  and  made 
you  feel  that  these,  which  men  commonly  take  to  be  the 
lowest  things,  are  indeed  the  highest. 

If  he  seldom  ventures  within  the  inner  sanctuary,  he 
everywhere  leads  to  its  outer  court,  lifting  our  thoughts 
into  a  region  "  neighboring  to  heaven,  and  that  no  foreign 
land."  If  he  was  not  universal  in  the  sense  in  which 
Shakespeare  was  and  Goethe  aimed  to  be,  it  was  because 
he  was  smitten  with  too  deep  an  enthusiasm  for  these 
truths  by  which  he  was  possessed.  His  eye  was  too  in- 
tense, too  prophetic  to  admit  of  his  looking  at  life  dramat- 
ically. In  fact,  no  poet  of  modern  times  has  had  in  him  so 
much  of  the  prophet.  In  the  world  of  nature,  to  be  a  re- 
vealer  of  things  hidden,  the  sanctifier  of  things  common, 
the  interpreter  of  new  and  unsuspected  relations,  the  open- 
er of  another  sense  in  men ;  in  the  moral  world,  to  be  the 
teacher  of  truths  hitherto  neglected  or  unobserved,  the 
awakener  of  men's  hearts  to  the  solemnities  that  encom- 
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pass  them,  deepening  our  reverence  for  the  essential  soul, 
apart  from  accident  and  circumstance,  making  us  feel  more 
truly,  more  tenderly,  more  profoundly,  lifting  the  thoughts 
upward  through  the  shows  of  time  to  that  which  is  per- 
manent and  eternal,  and  bringing  down  on  the  transitory 
things  of  eye  and  ear  some  shadow  of  the  eternal,  till  we 

"  Feel  through  all  this  fleshly  dress 
Bright  shoots  of  everlastingness." 

This  is  the  office  which  he  will  not  cease  to  fulfil  as  long 
as  the  English  language  lasts. — J.  C.  SHAIRP. 
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SIR  WALTER   SCOTT 
(1771-1832). 

PORTRAITS  OF  SCOTT. 

OF  Scott's  numerous  portraits,  the  three  best  and  most 
celebrated  were  taken  in  the  years  1820  and  1824. 

The  Lawrence  Portrait. — One  of  Scott's  first  visitors 
(after  his  arrival  in  London,  March,  1820)  was  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  who  informed  him  that  the  king  had  resolved 
to  adorn  the  great  gallery,  then  in  progress  at  Windsor 
Castle,  with  portraits  by  his  hand  of  his  majesty's  most 
distinguished  contemporaries :  all  the  reigning  monarchs 
of  Europe,  and  their  chief  ministers  and  generals,  had  al- 
ready sat  for  this  purpose.  On  the  same  walls  the  king  de- 
sired to  see  exhibited  those  of  his  own  subjects  who  had 
attained  the  highest  honors  of  literature  and  science,  and  it 
was  his  pleasure  that  this  series  should  commence  with  Wal- 
ter Scott.  The  portrait  was  of  course  begun  immediately,, 
and  the  head  was  finished  before  Scott  left  town.  Sir 
Thomas  has  caught  and  fixed  with  admirable  skill  one 
of  the  loftiest  expressions  of  Scott's  countenance  at  the 
proudest  period  of  his  life.  To  the  perfect  truth  of  the  rep- 
resentation, every  one  who  ever  surprised  him  in  the  act  of 
composition  at  his  desk  will  bear  witness.  The  expression, 
however,  was  one  with  which  many  who  had  seen  the  man 
often  were  not  familiar ;  and  it  was  extremely  unfortunate 
that  Sir  Thomas  filled  in  the  figure  from  a  separate  sketch 
after  he  had  quitted  London.  .  .  .  Lawrence  told  me,  sev- 
eral years  afterwards,  that  in  his  opinion  the  two  greatest 
men  he  had  painted  were  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir 
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Walter  Scott.  "And  it  was  odd,"  said  he,  "  that  they 
both  chose  usually  the  same  hour  for  sitting — seven  in 
the  morning.  They  were  both  as  patient  sitters  as  I  ever 
had.  Scott,  however,  was,  in  my  case  at  least,  a  very  dif- 
ficult subject." — LOCKHART. 

The  Chantrey  Bust. — This  marble  bust,  done  by  Sir  Fran- 
cis Chantrey  in  1820,  now  at  Abbotsford,  seems  to  com- 
mand the  most  favorable  criticism  of  all  Scott's  likenesses. 
A  duplicate  of  it  was  executed  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
in  1827,  and  in  1828  the  sculptor  offered  the  bust  to  Sir 
Walter  as  a  gift,  provided  he  would  sit  to  him  for  another. 
Accordingly,  in  the  same  year  another  likeness  was  sculpt- 
ured, which  was  soon  placed  in  the  gallery  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  at  Drayton  Manor. 

The  Leslie  Portrait. — In  1824  a  half-length  portrait  was 
painted  by  C.  R.  Leslie,  R.A.,  at  Abbotsford,  for  Mr.  George 
Ticknor,  of  Boston.  America  is  fortunate  in  being  the  pos- 
sessor of  this  portrait,  as  its  excellence  in  execution  and  its 
close  resemblance  to  the  great  novelist  has  been  attested. 

PERSONAL  APPEARANCE. 

When  I  last  wrote  I  was  about  to  be  introduced  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  He  quite  answered  all  my  expectations 
of  him,  and  you  may  suppose  they  were  very  high.  His 
manners  are  those  of  an  amiable  and  unaffected  man  and 
a  polished  gentleman,  and  his  conversation  is  something 
higher,  for  it  is  often  quite  as  amusing  and  interesting  as 
his  novels,  and  without  any  apparent  attempt  at  display. 
It  flows  from  him  in  the  most  easy  and  natural  manner. 
As  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  most  insignificant  partic- 
ulars relating  to  such  a  man  will  be  interesting  to  you,  I 
will  give  you  a  description  of  his  personal  appearance,  and 
even  his  dress.  He  is  tall  and  well-formed,  excepting  one 
of  his  ankles  and  foot  (I  think  the  right),  which  is  crippled 
and  makes  him  walk  very  lamely.  He  is  neither  fat  nor 
thin.  His  face  is  perfectly  Scotch,  and  though  some  peo- 
ple think  it  heavy,  it  struck  me  as  a  very  agreeable  one. 
He  never  could  have  been  handsome.  His  forehead  is 
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very  high,  his  nose  short,  his  upper  lip  long,  and  the  lower 
part  of  his  face  rather  fleshy.  His  complexion  is  fresh  and 
clear,  his  eyes  very  blue,  shrewd,  and  penetrating.  I  should 
say  the  predominant  expression  of  his  face  is  that  of  strong 
sense.  His  hair,  which  has  always  been  very  light  (as  well 
as  his  eyebrows  and  eyelashes),  is  now  of  a  silvery  white- 
ness, which  makes  him  look  somewhat  older  than  he  really 
is  (I  believe  forty-six  is  his  age).  He  was  dressed  in  a 
brown  frock,  blue  trousers,  and  had  on  a  black  cravat. . . . 
I  would  have  sent  you  a  sketch  of  Scott,  but  after  several 
attempts  I  find  I  cannot  catch  his  face  from  recollection. 
All  the  portraits  I  have  seen  are  somewhat  like  him,  but 
none  of  them  very  strongly  so. — C.  R.  LESLIE :  Letter  to 
Miss  Leslie,  June  28,  1820. 

He  was  not  quite  forty-eight  years  old,  tall  and  striking 
in  his  figure — full  six  feet  in  height,  I  think — stout  and 
well-made.  From  the  malconformation  of  one  of  his  feet 
he  stooped  a  little — at  least  that  seemed  to  me  the  reason 
why  he  was  somewhat  prematurely  bent ;  and  his  features 
bore  the  marks  of  coming  age,  which,  like  his  gray  hairs, 
had,  I  was  told,  much  increased  during  the  two  preceding 
years.  His  countenance,  as  everybody  knows,  was  dull 
when  at  rest,  and  even  in  common  conversation ;  I  think 
it  expressed  only  much  good -nature  and  a  remarkable 
willingness  to  listen.  But  his  smile  was  uncommonly  sweet 
and  winning ;  and  when  he  repeated  poetry,  which  he  loved 
to  do,  there  was  a  transfiguration  of  his  features  which 
seemed  to  change  their  expression  entirely.  His  deep, 
bluish-gray  eyes,  or  rather  the  white  portions  of  them, 
blushed  and  became  pink  with  his  emotion — an  effect  I  have 
noticed  in  only  a  few  other  instances,  and  those  in  persons 
who  possessed  much  sensibility. — GEORGE  TlCKNOR. 

COMMENTS. 

The  Greek  Blockhead — [a  college  epithet]. 
The  Great  Unknown. 
The  Wizard  of  the  North. 
The  Great  Magician. 
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Scott  is  certainly  the  most  wonderful  writer  of  the  day.  His 
novels  are  a  new  literature  in  themselves,  and  his  poetry  as  good 
as  any,  if  not  better,  only  on  an  erroneous  system.  —  LORD 
BYRON. 

The  Ariosto  of  the  North.— Ibid. 

Monarch  of  Parnassus. — Ibid. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  Walter  Scott's  sense  is  a  still  more  won- 
derful thing  than  his  genius. — LORD  COCKBURN. 

Walter  Scott  is  a  great  genius  —  he  has  not  his  equal — 
and  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  extraordinary  effect  he  has  pro- 
duced on  the  reading  world.  He  gives  me  much  to  think  of, 
and  I  discover  in  him  a  wholly  new  art,  with  laws  of  its  own. — 
GOETHE. 

Who  is  there  that,  looking  back  over  a  great  portion  of  his 
life,  does  not  find  the  genius  of  Scott  administering  to  his  pleas- 
ures, beguiling  his  cares,  and  soothing  his  lonely  sorrows  ? — 
WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

He  died  a  great  man,  and,  -what  is  more,  a  good  man.  He 
has  left  us  a  double  treasure — the  memory  of  himself  and  the 
possession  of  his  works.  Both  of  them  will  endure. — W.  E. 
GLADSTONE. 

No  sounder  piece  of  British  manhood  was  put  together  in  that 
eighteenth  century  of  time.  Alas  !  his  fine  Scotch  face,  with  its 
shaggy  honesty,  sagacity,  and  goodness,  when  we  saw  it  latterly 
on  the  Edinburgh  streets,  was  all  worn  with  care,  the  joy  all  fled 
from  it — ploughed  deep  with  labor  and  sorrow.  We  shall  never 
forget  it ;  we  shall  never  see  it  again.  Adieu,  Sir  Walter,  pride 
of  all  Scotchmen;  take  our  proud  and  last  farewell. — THOMAS 
CARLYLE. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  is  undoubtedly  the  most  popular  writer  of  the 
age — the  "  lord  of  the  ascendant "  for  the  time  being.  He  is  just 
half  what  the  human  intellect  is  capable  of  being.  If  you  take 
the  universe  and  divide  it  into  two  parts,  he  knows  all  that  it  has 
been;  all  that  it  is  to  be  is  nothing  to  him.  .  .  .  The  old. world  is  to 
him  a  crowded  map ;  the  new  one  a  dull,  hateful  blank.  He  dotes 
on  all  well-authenticated  superstitions  ;  he  shudders  at  the  shad- 
ow of  innovation.  His  retentiveness  of  memory,  his  accumulated 
weight  of  interested  prejudice  or  romantic  association  have  over- 
laid his  other  faculties.  The  cells  of  his  memory  are  vast,  vari- 
ous, full  even  to  bursting  with  life  and  motion ;  his  speculative 
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understanding  is  empty,  flaccid,  poor,  and  dead.  .  .  .  The  land  of 
pure  reason  is  to  his  apprehension  like  Van  Diemen's  Land — 
barren,  miserable,  distant,  a  place  of  exile,  the  dreary  abode  of 
savages,  convicts,  and  adventurers. — HAZLITT. 

It  is  singular  how  success  and  the  want  of  it  operates  on  two 
extraordinary  men — Walter  Scott  and  Wordsworth.  Scott  enters 
a  room,  and  sits  at  table  with  the  coolness  and  self-possession  of 
conscious  fame ;  Wordsworth  with  a  mortified  elevation  of  head, 
as  if  fearful  he  was  not  estimated  as  he  deserved.  Scott  is  al- 
ways cool  and  very  amusing,  .  .  .  the  companion  of  nature  in  all 
her  feelings  and  freaks. — B.  R.  HAYDON. 

He  is  the  greatest  of  all  war  poets  —  his  poetry  might  make 
a  very  coward  fearless. — PROF.  WILSON. 

The  radiant  and  immortal  four  in  English  Literature,  whose 
now  ideal  forms  rise  through  the  centuries  of  its  long  history, 
each  pre-eminent  in  a  broad  domain,  are  John  Milton  in  religious 
poetry,  William  Shakespeare  in  the  drama,  Geoffrey  Chaucer  in 
the  poetry  of  nature,  and  Walter  Scott  in  all  romance. — JAMES  F. 

HUNNEWELL. 

TOPICAL  STUDY  OF  SCOTT'S  LIFE. 

Birth  and  Parentage. — Walter  Scott,  born  in  Edinburgh 
August  15,  1771,  was  descended  from  Scottish  families  cel- 
ebrated in  the  annals  of  Border  chivalry.  His  father  was 
a  Writer  to  the  Signet,  and  attained  a  high  rank  in  his  pro- 
fession. His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Rutherford,, 
medical  professor  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  an 
accomplished  and  highly-educated  woman. 

Education. — On  account  of  delicate  health  and  the  lame- 
ness with  which  he  was  afflicted  from  his  second  year  to 
his  death,  Scott  resided  in  the  country  till  his  eighth  year, 
and  early  acquired  a  habit  and  love  of  reading.  In  1778 
he  was  sent  to  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  where 
he  made  satisfactory  progress.  A  private  tutor  was  also 
employed  for  him  at  home,  respecting  whom  he  says,  "  I 
repeated  to  him  my  French  lessons,  and  studied  with  him 
my  themes  in  the  classics,  but  not  classically.  I  also  ac- 
quired, by  disputing  with  him — for  this  he  readily  permit- 
ted— some  knowledge  of  school  divinity  and  church  his- 
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tory,  and  a  great  acquaintance  in  particular  with  the  old 
books  describing  the  early  history  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, the  wars  and  sufferings  of  the  Covenanters,  and  so 
forth.  I,  with  a  head  on  fire  for  chivalry,  was  a  Cavalier ; 
my  friend  was  a  Roundhead.  I  was  a  Tory,  and  he  was  a 
Whig.  I  hated  Presbyterians,  and  admired  Montrose,  with 
his  victorious  Highlanders;  he  liked  the  Presbyterian  Ulys- 
ses, the  dark  and  politic  Argyle ;  so  that  we  never  wanted 
subjects  of  dispute,  but  our  disputes  were  always  amica- 
ble." After  leaving  this  school  he  spent  a  few  months 
with  his  aunt,  Janet  Scott,  in  the  delightful  and  pictu- 
resque village  of  Kelso.  Here  he  imbibed  an  intense  love 
for  the  natural  and  the  romantic,  and  indulged  his  imag- 
ination with  the  antiquities  and  ancient  poetry  of  Scotland. 
He  read  with  eagerness  Tasso's  "Jerusalem  Delivered," 
Percy's  "  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,"  and  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  works  of  Richardson,  Fielding,  and 
Smollett.  In  1783,  on  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  Walter  en- 
tered the  college,  where,  on  account  of  his  never  having 
studied  Greek,  and  his  unwillingness  to  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency by  intense  application,  he  professed  a  contempt  for 
the  language  and  went  by  the  name  of  the  "  Greek  Block- 
head." He  also  abandoned  Latin  studies,  in  which  he  had 
become  quite  proficient,  and  acquired  only  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  mathematics.  But  in  ethics  greater  advance- 
ment was  made,  and  in  moral  philosophy  he  enjoyed  the 
eloquent  lectures  of  the  celebrated  Dugald  Stewart.  In 
1785-1786  he  entered  into  indentures  with  his  father,  who 
resolved  that  his  son  should  acquire  the  technical  knowl- 
edge of  his  own  profession.  In  the  mean  time  his  health 
became  improved  by  vigorous  exercise  on  foot  or  horse- 
back, so  that,  when  at  last  he  decided  on  the  profession  of 
law,  he  was  enabled  to  devote  himself  to  arduous  study 
during  the  years  1789-1792,  and  in  the  latter  year  was 
called  to  the  bar. 

Legal  Profession. — Scott  never  had  much  fondness  for 
his  profession,  and  not  meeting  with  great  success  in  it 
allowed  his  energies  to  be  employed  in  other  pursuits 
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more  congenial  to  his  tastes  and  inclinations.  He  in- 
dulged his  fondness  for  antiquities,  and  made  many  ex- 
cursions among  the  Highlands  in  search  of  traditions  and 
legends.  In  1795  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  curators 
of  the  Advocates'  Library,  and  in  the  same  year  made  his 
first  literary  attempts  by  translating  some  of  Burger's  bal- 
lads. In  1797  he  assisted  in  the  formation  of  a  body  of 
volunteer  cavalry,  of  which  he  was  successively  paymaster, 
quartermaster,  and  secretary.  Two  years  later  Scott's 
friends  procured  for  him  the  office  of  deputy  sheriff  of  Sel- 
kirkshire, which  afforded  him  an  income  of  £300,  so  that 
he  was  able  to  devote  more  time  to  literary  study  and 
composition,  in  which  he  had  now  become  somewhat  ex- 
tensively engaged.  He  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, which  famous  periodical  issued  its  first  number  in 
1802.  Thus  for  about  ten  years  Scott  was  wavering  be- 
tween the  legal  profession  and  literary  pursuits;  success 
and  personal  inclinations  at  last  led  him  to  abandon  the 
former  and  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  latter.  It  was 
about  1805  tnat  ne  sealed  his  decision  by  becoming  a  part- 
ner in  the  printing  and  publishing  firm  of  the  Ballantynes, 
an  act  which  influenced  the  remainder  of  his  life,  at  first 
for  good,  but  latterly  for  evil. 

Marriage. — While  on  a  tour  of  the  English  lakes  (1797), 
Scott  and  his  friends  fixed  upon  the  quiet  little  watering- 
place  of  Gilsland  as  their  head-quarters.  "  Riding  one  day 
with  Ferguson,  they  met,"  says  'Lockhart,  "some  miles 
from  Gilsland,  a  young  lady  taking  the  air  on  horseback 
whom  neither  of  them  had  previously  remarked,  and  whose 
appearance  instantly  struck  both  so  much  that  they  kept 
her  in  view  until  they  had  satisfied  themselves  that  she 
also  was  one  of  the  party  at  Gilsland.  The  same  evening 
there  was  a  ball,  at  which  Captain  Scott  (Sir  Walter's 
brother)  produced  himself  in  his  regimentals,  and  Fergu- 
son also  thought  proper  to  be  equipped  in  the  uniform 
of  the  Edinburgh  Volunteers.  There  was  no  little  rivalry 
among  the  young  travellers  as  to  who  should  get  first 
presented  to  the  unknown  beauty  of  the  morning's  ride. 
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Though  both  the  gentlemen  in  scarlet  had  the  advantage 
of  being  dancing  partners,  their  friend  succeeded  in  hand- 
ing the  fair  stranger  to  supper — and  such  was  his  first  in- 
troduction to  Charlotte  Margaret  Carpenter.  Without  the 
features  of  a  regular  beauty,  she  was  rich  in  personal  at- 
tractions ;  '  a  form  that  was  fashioned  as  light  as  a  fay's ;' 
a  complexion  of  the  clearest  and  lightest  olive;  eyes  large, 
deep-set,  and  dazzling,  of  the  finest  Italian  brown ;  and  a 
profusion  of  silken  tresses,  black  as  the  raven's  wing;  her 
address  hovering  between  the  reserve  of  a  pretty  young 
Englishwoman  who  has  not  mingled  largely  in  general 
society)  and  a  certain  natural  archness  and  gayety  that 
suited  well  with  the  accompaniment  of  a  French  accent. 
A  lovelier  vision,  as  all  who  remember  >her  in  the  bloom 
of  her  days  have  assured  me,  could  hardly  have  been  im- 
agined; and  from  that  hour  the  fate  of  the  young  poet 
was  fixed."  Margaret  Carpenter  was  the  daughter  of  a 
French  royalist  whose  family,  on  the  death  of  the  father, 
had  removed  to  England.  To  this  lady  Scott  was  married 
in  the  following  winter,  and  about  a  year  after  they  re- 
moved to  the  pretty  Lasswade  cottage,  about  six  miles 
from  Edinburgh. 

Literary  Pursuits. — Scott  began  his  literary  career  as  a 
ballad-writer.  His  translations  from  the  German,  and  es- 
pecially the  collection  of  Border  ballads  which  he  made, 
gave  him  a  high  reputation.  His  first  appearance  as  an 
original  poet  was  in  the  publication  of  "  The  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel,"  in  1805.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  rented 
the  farm  of  Ashestiel,  which  afforded  him  a  quiet  home 
favorable  for  composition;  in  1804  his  uncle  died,  leaving 
him  Rosebank,  the  beautiful  villa  on  the  Tweed,  which 
he  sold  for  ^5cxx>;  in  1806  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Clerks  of  Session,  so  that  he  enjoyed  considerable  inde- 
pendence pecuniarily.  Of  his  life  at  Ashestiel,  Lockhart 
says:  "  He  rose  by  five  o'clock,  lit  his  own  fire  when  the 
season  required  one,  and  shaved  and  dressed  with  great 
deliberation — for  he  was  a  very  martinet  as  to  all  but  the 
mere  coxcombries  of  the  toilet,  not  abhorring  effeminate 
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dandyism  itself  so  cordially  as  the  slightest  approach  to 
personal  slovenliness,  or  even  those  '  bed-gown  and  slipper 
tricks,'  as  he  called  them,  in  which  literary  men  are  so  apt 
to  indulge.  Arrayed  in  his  shooting-jacket,  or  whatever 
dress  he  meant  to  use  till  dinner-time,  he  was  seated  at  his 
desk  by  six  o'clock,  all  his  papers  arranged  before  him  in 
the  most  accurate  order,  and  his  books  of  reference  mar- 
shalled around  him  on  the  floor,  while  at  least  one  favorite 
dog  lay  watching  his  eye  just  beyond  the  line  of  circum- 
vallation.  Thus  by  the  time  the  family  assembled  for 
breakfast,  between  nine  and  ten,  he  had  done  enough  (in 
his  own  language)  '  to  break  the  neck  of  the  day's  work.' 
After  breakfast  a  couple  of  hours  more  were  given  to  his 
solitary  tasks,  and  by  noon  he  was,  as  he  used  to  say,  '  his 
own  man.'  When  the  weather  was  bad  he  would  labor 
incessantly  all  the  morning;  but  the  general  rule  was  to 
be  out  and  on  horseback  by  one  o'clock  at  the  latest ; 
while  if  any  more  distant  excursion  had  been  proposed 
over-night,  he  was  ready  to  start  on  it  by  ten."  Here  he 
exercised  the  same  hospitality  as  at  Lasswade,  and  enter- 
tained not  only  his  personal  friends,  but  literary  strangers, 
with  that  affability  which  characterized  him  through  life. 
From  the  publications  of  his  poetical  works  he  reaped  so 
large  profits  that  in  1811  he  was  able  to  purchase  the 
small  estate  of  Abbotsford  on  the  Tweed.  The  new  house 
which  he  there  erected  was  enlarged  and  embellished  with 
art  and  curiosities  from  time  to  time,  till  it  became  one  of 
the  most  elegant  and  certainly  most  interesting  residences 
in  the  kingdom.  Scott's  career  as  a  novelist  began  in  1814, 
when  "  Waverley  "  was  published  anonymously.  Then  fol- 
lowed that  long  series  of  novels  whose  extraordinary  suc- 
cess forms  an  era  in  literature.  A  universal  curiosity 
sought  to  discover  their  author's  name,  and  the  great 
mystery  was  argued  and  discussed  in  periodical  and  news- 
paper. Though,  from  the  appearance  of  "  Waverley,"  Scott 
had  been  generally  considered  the  author  of  the  novels,  he 
succeeded  in  preserving  his  incognito  by  subtle  evasion, 
and  it  is  said  even  by  a  denial  of  his  authorship.  But  in 
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1827,  at  a  public  dinner  in  Edinburgh,  he  divulged  his 
secret  and  claimed  the  works  as  his  own.  Scott's  life  up 
to  the  year  1826  was  unusually  fortunate  and  successful. 
He  had  reached  the  pinnacle  of  fame;  in  1821  George  IV. 
made  him  a  baronet,  and  he  received  the  homage  and  ad- 
miration of  the  world.  At  his  magnificent  Abbotsford  he 
led  a  life  of  ease  and  luxury,  accompanied,  however,  by 
unremitting  literary  labor.  But  in  1826  came  a  crisis  in 
his  career.  In  that  year  took  place  the  failure  of  Ballan- 
tyne  &  Co.,  which  crushed  his  prosperity.  By  this  event 
Scott  found  himself  involved  to  the  enormous  amount  of 
$600,000,  and  though  he  might  have  escaped  from  his 
liabilities  through  the  bankrupt  law,  looked  upon  such  a 
procedure  as  incompatible  with  his  honor.  To  his  cred- 
itors he  said:  "Gentlemen,  time  and  I  against  any  two. 
Let  me  take  this  good  ally  into  company,  and  I  believe  I 
shall  be  able  to  pay  you  every  farthing."  Accordingly,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-five  he  took  up  his  pen  to  write  out  a  debt 
of  half  a  million.  Work  after  work  went  forth,  and  his 
creditors,  grateful  for  his  efforts  in  their  behalf,  presented 
him,  in  1830,  with  his  library,  furniture,  paintings,  plate, 
and  linen  (Abbotsford,  having  been  settled  on  his  son,  was 
still  in  his  possession).  Lady  Scott  died  in  1826,  and  grief 
and  toil  began  to  leave  their  traces  on  the  great  writer. 

Last  Years  and  Death. — In  1829  Sir  Walter  had  been 
attacked  by  apoplexy,  and  in  1831  was  subject  to  so  severe 
a  stroke  that  his  physicians  recommended  a  journey  to 
Italy.  He  first  went  to  London,  where  he  was  treated  with 
universal  deference ;  the  frigate  Barham  was  placed  at  his 
disposal,  and  in  October  he  began  the  voyage.  He  passed 
the  winter  in  Naples,  and  visited  Rome,  Venice,  and  other 
places  of  interest.  His  plan  of  returning  home  had  been 
to  pass  through  Germany,  that  he  might  visit  the  great 
Goethe  at  Weimar;  and  on  hearing  of  that  poet's  death, 
March  22d,  aware  of  his  own  decreasing  strength,  ex- 
claimed, "  Alas  for  Goethe !  but  he  at  least  died  at  home. 
Let  us  to  Abbotsford."  The  homeward  journey  was  be- 
gun in  April.  Sailing  down  the  Rhine,  he  took  an  English 
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steamer  at  Rotterdam,  and  reached  London  June  I3th.  In 
London  he  received  the  best  of  medical  treatment,  but  to 
no  purpose ;  he  was  plunged  into  a  stupor  from  which  he 
could  with  difficulty  be  aroused  even  for  a  few  moments. 
During  his  occasional  gleams  of  consciousness  he  longed 
for  Abbotsford,  and  in  July  was  carried  to  his  beautiful 
home.  For  a  short  time  after  his  arrival  he  seemed  to 
improve,  and  his  friends  cherished  hopes  of  recovery.  But 
the  improvement  was  only  transient,  and  total  mental 
prostration  ensued,  which  continued  till  his  death,  Septem- 
ber 21,  1832.  His  last  words  to  his  son-in-law,  Lockhart, 
were,  "  I  may  have  but  a  minute  to  speak  to  you.  My 
dear,  be  a  good  man — be  virtuous — be  religious — be  a  good 
man.  Nothing  else  will  give  you  any  comfort  when  you 
come  to  lie  here."  The  news  of  his  death  caused  an 
universal  lament  throughout  Britain,  and  the  newspapers 
bore  the  signs  of  mourning  as  at  the  death  of  a  king. 

Burial. — Scott  was  buried  in  Dryburgh  Abbey,  formerly 
owned  by  his  ancestors.  "  The  day  was  dark  and  lower- 
ing, and  the  wind  high.  The  wide  enclosure  at  the  abbey 
of  Dryburgh  was  thronged  with  old  and  young ;  and  when 
the  coffin  was  taken  from  the  hearse,  and  again  laid  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  afflicted  serving-men,  one  deep  sob  burst 
from  a  thousand  lips."  His  son,  Lieutenant-colonel  Scott, 
died  in  1847,  and  was  buried  by  his  father,  while  near  him 
is  the  slab  bearing  the  inscription : 

HERE 

AT  THE  FEET  OF  WALTER  SCOTT 
LIE 


HIS  SON-IN-LAW 
BIOGRAPHER  AND  FRIEND. 


Monuments. — There  are  Scott  monuments  at  Selkirk, 
Glasgow,  and  Perth,  but  that  of  Edinburgh  is  the  one 
which  claims  the  special  attention  of  the  traveller.  It  is 
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justly  celebrated  for  its  architectural  splendor,  in  which 
respect  it  holds  a  high  rank  among  the  world's  memo- 
rials of  great  men.  The  corner-stone  of  the  monument 
was  laid  in  1840,  and  in  1846  it  was  inaugurated  —  the 
expense  of  building  amounting  to  about  ^16,000  ster- 
ling. Its  description  is  given  by  Hunnewell:  "The  foun- 
dations of  the  monument  rest  upon  solid  rock,  fifty-two 
feet  below  the  level  of  Princes  Street,  and 'its  summit  is 
two  hundred  feet  six  inches  above  that  level.  The  en- 
tire superstructure  is  built  of  finely -grained,  mediumly- 
toned,  brown  sandstone  from  Binney  quarry,  in  the  pointed 
style  developed  at  Melrose  Abbey.  It  is  also  built  in 
stories.  The  first  consists  of  a  noble,  groined  vault,  open 
on  four  sides  and  flanked  by  large,  richly-decorated,  and 
pinnacled  turrets.  Beneath  this  arch  is  a  statue  nine  feet 
high,  cut  from  a  single  huge  block  of  Carrara  marble  by 
John  Steell,  and  representing  Sir  Walter  Scott  seated  on 
a  rock  and  wrapped  in  a  shepherd's  plaid,  holding  book 
and  pen,  and  attended  by  '  Maida '  lying  at  his  feet.  The 
second  story  has  also  a  groined  vault,  enclosed,  however, 
and  forming  a  small  but  lofty  room,  lighted  by  a  tall  win- 
dow filled  with  brilliant  colored  glass  in  each  of  its  four 
sides.  That  to  the  north  bears  the  figure  of  St.  Andrew ; 
that  opposite  to  it,  St.  Giles ;  that  to  the  east,  the  arms  of 
Scotland,  with  their  motto,  '  Nemo  me  impune  lacessit /  and 
that  to  the  west,  the  arms  of  Edinburgh,  inscribed  l Nisi 
Dominus  frustra.'  In  this  room  relics  of  the  poet  may  be 
kept.  Around  the  exterior  of  the  second  story  and  of 
that  above  it  are  galleries  from  which  views  can  be  had  of 
the  elaborate  sculpture  with  which  the  monument  is  en- 
riched, and,  especially  from  the  upper,  of  the  city  and  its 
vicinity.  Fifty -six  niches  are  said  to  be  provided  for 

statues,  about  a  dozen  of  which  latter  are  in  position." 
i 

SCOTT'S  HOMES. 

Lasswade  Cottage  (1798-1804). —  Several  years  ago  the 
writer  found  Lasswade  village  made  up  mostly  of  irregular 
red-tiled  cottages,  along  steep,  small  streets.  The  house 
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of  Scott,  secluded  among  trees  and  shrubbery,  appeared 
built  of  cut  stone  and  covered  by  a  deeply-thatched  roof. 
Its  ground -plan  appeared  shaped  like  an  inverted  letter 
1,  and  its  height  but  a  single  story.  The  entrance  was 
beneath  a  veranda  at  the  inner  angle.  On  the  outer  side 
was  a  large  ivy-mantled  chimney-shaft.  The  windows,  also 
ivy- mantled,  opened  upon  pleasant  grounds.  Although 
the  house  was  a  private  residence,  and  the  writer  was  a 
stranger,  he  was  kindly  shown  the  interior.  The  parlor — 
the  chief  room,  perhaps  twenty  feet  square — was  as  com- 
fortable, social,  home-like  an  apartment  as  one  may  find, 
and  the  whole  place  was  as  quietly  and  rurally  beautiful 
as  a  young  poet  would  seek  or  find  or  enjoy.  Here,  as 
already  stated,  Scott  began  to  live  during  the  summer  of 
1798 ;  here  was  the  home  of  most  of  his  earlier  married  life, 
and  while  here  he  really  began  his  experience  in  author- 
ship.— HUNNEWELL:  Lands  of  Scott  (1871). 

Ashestiel  (1804-1812).  —  A  more  beautiful  situation  for 
the  residence  of  a  poet  could  not  be  conceived.  The 
house  was  a  small  one,  but  compared  with  the  cottage 
at  Lasswade,  its  accommodations  were  amply  sufficient. 
You  approached  it  through  an  old-fashioned  garden,  with 
holly  hedges  and  broad,  green,  terrace  walks.  On  one 
side,  close  under  the  windows,  is  a  deep  ravine,  clothed 
with  venerable  trees,  down  which  a  mountain  rivulet  is 
heard  more  than  seen  in  its  progress  to  the  Tweed.  The 
river  itself  is  separated  from  the  high  bank  on  which  the 
house  stands  only  by  a  narrow  meadow  of  the  richest  verd- 
ure. Opposite  and  all  around  are  the  green  hills.  The 
valley  there  is  narrow,  and  the  aspect  in  every  direction  is 
that  of  perfect  pastoral  repose.  .  .  .  The  country  all  around, 
with  here  and  there  an  insignificant  exception,  belongs  to 
the  Buccleuch  estate,  so  that  whichever  way  he  chose  to 
turn,  the  bard  of  the  clan  had  ample  room  and  verge 
enough,  and  all  appliances  to  boot,  for  every  variety  of 
field-sport  that  might  happen  to  please  his  fancy;  and  be- 
ing then  in  the  prime  vigor  of  manhood,  he  was  not  slow 
to  profit  by  these  advantages. — LOCKHART. 
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Hunnewell's  Description  of  Abbotsford  (1812-1832). — 
The  general  ground-form  of  the  house  is  a  parallelogram 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  by  fifty  feet,  with  irregular 
outlines,  to  which  additions  have  been  made  westward 
within  a  few  years  past.  One  longer  side  of  the  house  is 
upon  the  terrace  overlooking  the  Tweed.  .  .  .  The  general 
style  of  the  edifice  externally  is  the  Scottish  Baronial. 
Several  architects  were  consulted,  but  Sir  Walter  probably 
had  a  directing  supervision.  There  has  been  not  a  little 
unnecessary  criticism  of  the  design  ;  but,  withal,  the  effect 
of  it  is  rich,  picturesque,  and  original.  The  material  is  a 
purplish  or  chocolate-red  sandstone,  with  quoins,  parapets, 
and  ornaments  of  smoothed,  ashen-gray  stone.  The  more 
exposed  surfaces  are  beginning  to  show  weather-stain  and 
lichens,  but  the  work  appears  to  wear  well.  Zigzagged 
gables,  pepper-box  turrets,  sundry  irregular  towers  and 
shafted  windows,  and  also  several  curiosities  and  inscrip- 
tions, vary  the  exterior  design.  At  the  western  side  of  the 
main  entrance,  and  high  up  in  the  wall,  is  the  door  of  the 
Old  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  surmounted  by  the  words, 
"  The  Lord  of  armies  is  my  protector ;  blissit  ar  thay  that 
trust  in  the  Lord,  1575."  Over  the  great  gate-way  is  a 
sculptured  portcullis  with  Scott's  own  motto,  "Clausus 
tutus  ero".  .  .  In  the  court-yard,  supposed  to  have  been 
already  entered  by  the  traveller,  is  a  stone  fountain  from 
the  cross  at  Edinburgh.  To  the  east  of  the  door  is  a 
white  marble  statue  of  Scott's  favorite  dog,  Maida,  in- 
scribed— 

"  Maidae  marmorea  dormis  sub  imagine  Maida, 
Ad  Januam  domini ;  sit  tibi  terra  levis." 

Through  an  arched  porch,  designed  from  the  entrance  to 
Linlithgow  Palace,  the  house  is  entered.  A  single-leaved 
door,  surmounted  by  a  huge  pair  of  stag's  horns,  admits 
to  the  hall — a  sombre,  rich,  and  picturesque  apartment,  ex- 
tending to  the  right  nearly  its  entire  length — about  forty 
feet.  .  .  .  There  is  much  curious  armor  exhibited  on  the 
walls.  At  the  east  end  hang  the  ponderous  keys  of  the 
"  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian."  At  the  centre  of  this  end  is  a 
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square -headed  door,  with  a  bordering  of  shields  bearing 
memorial  escutcheons  of  Sir  Walter's  friends  and  com- 
panions. Each  side  of  the  door  is  a  canopied  niche. 
Through  this  door-way  one  passes  to  the  main  staircase, 
of  good  though  not  great  size,  built  of  clay-colored  stone, 
and  winding,  from  the  basement  to  the  chief  chamber 
floor,  within  a  half-octagon  sort  of  turret  lighted  from  the 
main  court.  Directly  in  range*  eastward  of  this  hall-door 
is  another,  opening  to  the  sanctum  sanctorum — the  study — 
said  to  be  a  cube  of  about  twenty  feet  in  size.  . . .  The  only 
furniture  in  this  study  is  a  small,  folding,  box  writing- 
desk  in  the  centre,  inscribed  "Afflavit  deus  et  dissipantur" 
and  a  plain,  easy  arm-chair,  covered  with  black  leather 
and  facing  the  door.  Oak  bookcases  containing  works  of 
reference  line  the  room — one  of  these  cases  being  a  carved 
antique,  mated  by  a  modern  duplicate.  Around  three  sides 
of  the  room  is  a  light  gallery.  It  is  reached  by  a  stair  in 
one  front  corner,  while  in  the  other,  at  the  corner  of  the 
house,  is  a  little  room  on  the  same  level  as  the  study,  and 
opening  from  it.  Here,  beneath  a  small  window,  is  a  case 
of  precious  relics — the  last  clothes  worn  out-of-doors  by 
Sir  Walter — a  forester's  suit:  thick,  neat  shoes,  drab 
gaiters,  black  and  white  check  woollen  trousers,  stout 
and  clean,  a  rather  thin  vest  of  white  and  dark  narrow- 
stripe  pattern,  a  dark  -  greenish  coat,  with  plain,  bright 
steel  buttons,  and  a  white  hat,  old  and  stained.  In  the 
study  are  also  a  small,  full-length  portrait  of  Sir  Walter,  by 
Raeburn,  and  some  curiosities.  The  doors  and  windows 
are  double,  to  exclude  sound,  and  for  further  convenience 
there  is  by  the  gallery  access  to  the  chambers  above,  and 
other  ways  privately  to  the  grounds  outside.  Turning  to 
the  left  (as  one  has  come  from  the  hall),  the  great  library 

adjoining  the  study  is  entered The  drawing-room  opens 

from  the  library  by  a  door  at  the  centre  of  the  western 
end.  It  is  perhaps  twenty-five  feet  square,  and  is  lighted 
by  two  tall  windows  towards  the  Tweed.  Opposite  these 
is  the  chimney-piece,  rather  plainly  made  of  mottled-red 
marble.  The  walls  the  writer  found  covered  with  a  Chi- 
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nese  paper,  and  the  ceiling  painted  in  clouds.  A  dado 
and  foliated  scroll  cornice  were  painted  to  imitate  oak. 
The  furniture  was  fine,  including  a  set  of  ebony  chairs 
presented  by  George  IV.  and  some  well-carved  cabinets. 
There  were  also  several  interesting  paintings :  Dryden, 
gray-haired  and  poetic,  by  Lely ;  Raeburn's  excellent  por- 
trait of  Sir  Walter  sitting  (over  the  fireplace) ;  Miss  Anna 
Scott  in  Spanish  costume ;  Amias  Cawood's  head  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  painted  the  day  after  decapitation  ;  and 
eight  or  ten  water-color  drawings — a  portion  of  the  designs 
for  the  "  Provincial  Antiquities  of  Scotland,"  including 
"  Fast  Castle "  (the  Wolf's  Crag  of  "  The  Bride  of  Lam- 
mermoor"),  by  Thomson,  and  several  of  Turner's  earlier 
works. . . .  Only  a  large  and  elaborate  catalogue  can  give  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  many  remarkable  objects  in  the  muse- 
um ;  and  the  charm  of  effect  dwelling  in  this  most  wonder- 
ful of  poet's  houses  can  only  be  obtained  by  more  familiar 
acquaintance  than  is  necessarily  possible  to  most  travel- 
lers, since  fifteen  minutes  only  are  allowed  a  visitor  for  the 
examination.  Almost  everything  in  the  house  and  grounds 
remains  scrupulously  kept  as  left  by  Sir  Walter.  (1871.) 

SCOTT'S  FRIENDS  AND  CONTEMPORARIES. 
John  Irving,  Scott's  intimate  friend  at  college,  sympa- 
thized with  him  in  his  literary  tastes.  The  youths  were 
accustomed  to  relate  to  each  other  romances  wrought  out 
of  their  own  imaginations,  while  taking  long  walks  about 
Edinburgh.  In  a  letter  to  Lockhart,  Irving  says,  "  Every 
Saturday,  and  more  frequently  during  the  vacations,  we 
used  to  retire,  with  three  or  four  books  from  the  Circulat- 
ing Library,  to  Salisbury  Crags,  Arthur's  Seat,  or  Black- 
ford  Hill,  and  read  them  together.  He  read  faster  than  I, 
and  had,  on  this  account,  to  wait  a  little  at  finishing  every 
two  pages  before  turning  the  leaf.  The  books  we  most 
delighted  in  were  romances  of  knight-errantry — '  The  Cas- 
tle of  Otranto,'  Spenser,  Ariosto,  and  Boiardo  were  great 
favorites.  We  used  to  climb  up  the  rocks  in  search  of 
places  where  we  might  sit  sheltered  from  the  wind;  and 
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the  more  inaccessible  they  were  the  better  we  liked  them. 
He  was  very  expert  at  climbing.  Sometimes  we  got  into 
places  where  we  found  it  difficult  to  move  either  up  or 
down,  and  I  recollect  it  being  proposed  on  several  occa- 
sions that  I  should  go  for  a  ladder  to  see  and  extricate 
him ;  but  I  never  had  any  need  really  to  do  so,  for  he 
always  managed  somehow  either  to  get  down  or  to  ascend 
the  top.  The  number  of  books  we  thus  devoured  was 
very  great.  I  forgot  great  part  of  what  I  read,  but  my 
friend,  notwithstanding  he  read  with  such  rapidity,  re- 
mained, to  my  surprise,  master  of  it  all,  and  could  even, 
weeks  and  months  afterwards,  repeat  a  whole  page  in 
which  anything  had  particularly  struck  him  at  the  mo- 
ment. After  we  had  continued  this  practice  of  reading  for 
two  years  or  more  together,  he  proposed  that  we  should 
recite  to  each  other  alternately  such  adventures  of  knight- 
errants  as  we  could  ourselves  contrive ;  and  we  continued 
to  do  so  a  long  while.  He  found  no  difficulty  in  it,  and 
used  to  recite  for  half  an  hour  or  more  at  a  time,  while  I 
seldom  continued  half  that  space."  [For  a  fine  descrip- 
tion of  his  walks  with  Irving,  see  Preface  to  "  Waverley."] 

Robert  Burns  [for  Scott's  interview  with  Burns,  see 
Burns,  under  Friends], 

Literary  Clubs. — While  attending  the  lectures  of  David 
Hume  on  Civil  Law,  in  studying  for  his  profession,  Scott 
contracted  friendships  both  congenial  and  beneficial.  At 
that  time  Edinburgh  was  an  important  seat  of  literature 
and  science.  Dugald  Stewart  had  succeeded  Reid  as 
the  professor  of  metaphysics  in  the  University,  while  Rob- 
ertson and  Hume  also  graced  the  institution.  Adam 
Smith,  the  founder  of  political  economy,  though  a  teacher 
at  Glasgow,  spent  much  of  his  time  at  the  capital.  To  fol- 
low in  the  footsteps  of  these  geniuses  was  the  ambitious 
aim  of  that  set  of  young  men  with  whom  Scott  then  be- 
came intimate.  These  friends  comprised,  among  others, 
William  Clerk,  George  Abercrombie  (later  Lord  Abercrom- 
bie),  James  Ferguson,  and  George  Cranstoun  (afterwards 
Lord  Corehouse).  These  formed  themselves  into  a  debat- 
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ing  club — a  so-called  Literary  Society — which  held  fre- 
quent meetings  to  discuss  subjects  in  history,  law,  and  lit- 
erature. Here  Scott  shone  brilliantly.  His  vast  stock  of 
information,  obtained  in  his  extensive  reading  and  retained 
by  his  powerful  memory,  enabled  him  to  speak  with  ease 
on  the  various  topics  under  consideration,  while  the  liveli- 
ness of  his  conversation  rendered  him  attractive  and  agree- 
able. Other  clubs  were  also  formed,  of  which  one,  called 
The  Club,  held  its  semi-annual  meetings  for  thirty  years, 
and  from  very  few  of  these  was  Scott  absent. 

James  Ballantyne. — This  friendship  began  at  Kelso  in 
1783,  while  Scott  was  living  with  his  aunt  Janet  and  at- 
tending the  Grammar  School.  Ballantyne  says  of  his 
friend:  "  He  was  then,  as  he  continued  during  all  his  after- 
life to  be,  devoted  to  antiquarian  lore,  and  was  certainly 
the  best  story-teller  I  had  ever  heard,  either  then  or  since. 
He  soon  discovered  that  I  was  as  fond  of  listening  as  he 
himself  was  of  relating ;  and  I  remember  it  was  a  thing  of 
daily  occurrence  that,  after  he  had  made  himself  master  of 
his  own  lesson,  I,  alas!  being  still  sadly  to  seek  in  mine, he 
used  to  whisper  to  me,  'Come,  slink  over  beside  me,  Jamie, 
and  I'll  tell  you  a  story.' "  Scott,  however,  soon  returned 
to  the  city,  and  the  friends  saw  no  more  of  each  other  till 
Ballantyne  came  to  Edinburgh,  three  or  four  years  after- 
wards, to  complete  his  law  studies.  In  1795  Ballantyne  set- 
tled in  Kelso  as  solicitor,  but  not  being  very  successful  he 
removed  to  Edinburgh  and  became  editor  of  a  weekly  news- 
paper. The  friendship  between  the  two  was  now  renewed, 
and  continued  through  life.  It  was  at  Scott's  proposal 
that  his  friend  at  length  added  book -publishing  to  his 
newspaper  establishment,  and  the  first  work  sent  forth  was 
the  little  pamphlet  containing  the  few  ballads  that  Scott 
had  then  written,  entitled  "Apology  for  Tales  of  Terror" 
(1799).  Scott  was  so  pleased  with  the  result  that  he  next 
produced  his  collection  of  old  Border  ballads  for  his  friend's 
press,  and  at  length  became  interested  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  entered  into  that  partnership  which,  as  has  been 
seen,  proved  so  disastrous  to  his  fortunes. 
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James  Hogg  (1772-1835). — On  one  of  his  trips  to  the 
Vale  of  Ettrick,  Scott  met  the  peasant  poet,  Hogg,  subse- 
quently known  as  the  "  Ettrick  Shepherd."  This  rural 
prodigy  had  taught  himself  to  write  while  watching  his 
flocks,  and  produced  rhymes  that  melted  the  hearts  of 
those  who  heard  them.  Scott  recognized  the  genius  of 
this  brother  poet,  and  brought  him  under  the  notice  of  his 
influential  friends.  Hogg's  ballads  soon  became  popular, 
and  after  strenuous  exertions  the  life  lease  of  a  small  farm 
at  Yarrow  was  procured  for  him.  But  failure  in  certain 
sheep-farming  speculations,  as  well  as  a  restless  desire  to 
be  in  Edinburgh,  made  him  anxious  to  remove  to  the  city, 
and  in.  1808  Scott  wrote  to  his  brother:  "James  Hogg  has 
driven  his  pigs  to  a  bad  market.  I  am  endeavoring,  as  a 
pis  aller,  to  have  him  made  an  Excise  officer,  that  station 
being,  with  respect  to  Scottish  geniuses,  the  grave  of  all 
the  Capulets.  Witness  Adam  Smith,  Burns,  etc."  But 
notwithstanding  all  the  exertions  of  his  friends,  Hogg  was 
never  out  of  difficulties.  Scott  supplied  him  with  money, 
and  was  ever  ready  to  assist  him  through  life.  The 
"  Mountain  Bard  "  was  always  welcomed  to  his  home,  and 
kindly  dealt  with  as  one  less  fortunate  than  himself. 

Thomas  Campbell  (1777-1844). —  Campbell  came  from 
Glasgow  to  Edinburgh  about  1801,  and  by  his  "Pleasures 
of  Hope  "  was  received  into  the  highest  literary  circles. 
Scott  was  one  of  the  first  to  welcome  him,  and  remained 
his  friend  during  the  poet's  residence  in  the  city. 

William  Wordsworth  (1770-1850). — Scott  met  the  Lake 
Poet  for  the  first  time  in  1803,  when  Wordsworth  and  his 
sister  were  in  Scotland,  at  his  Lasswade  cottage.  "  We 
were  received,"  said  Wordsworth  to  Lockhart,  "  with  that 
frank  cordiality  which,  under  whatever  circumstances  I 
afterwards  met  him,  always  marked  his  manners;  and  in- 
deed I  found  him  then  in  every  respect — except,  perhaps, 
that  his  animal  spirits  were  somewhat  higher — precisely 
tin  same  man  that  you  knew  him  in  later  life;  the  same 
lively,  entertaining  conversation,  full  of  anecdote  and 
averse  from  disquisition;  the  same  unaffected  modesty 
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about  himself;  the  same  cheerful  and  benevolent  and 
hopeful  views  of  man  and  the  world.  He  partly  read  and 
partly  recited,  sometimes  in  an  enthusiastic  style  of  chant, 
the  first  four  cantos  of  'The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel;' 
and  the  novelty  of  the  manners,  the  clear,  picturesque  de- 
scriptions, and  the  easy,  glowing  energy  of  much  of  the 
verse  greatly  delighted  me."  Scott  accompanied  them  to 
Melrose,  and  pointed  out  the  beauties  of  the  surrounding 
Scottish  scenery,  and  in  1805,  with  Mrs.  Scott,  journeyed 
through  the  Lake  District  of  England  with  Wordsworth. 
These  two  great  men  loved  each  other  through  life,  and 
their  letters  bear  evidence  to  their  ardent  friendship  and 
appreciation  of  each  other's  genius.  The  last  days  pre- 
vious to  his  departure  for  Italy  were  spent  with  Words- 
worth, who  had  come  to  Abbotsford  to  bid  him  farewell. 
Together  they  visited  Newark,  an  event  afterwards  com- 
memorated in  Wordsworth's  well-known  poem,  "Yar- 
row Revisited,"  and  on  the  eve  of  Scott's  departure  his 
friend  wrote  the  "  Sonnet  on  the  Eildons,"  containing  the 
lines — 

"  Lift  up  your  hearts,  ye  mourners !  for  the  might 
Of  the  whole  world's  good  wishes  with  him  goes ; 
Blessings  and  prayers,  in  nobler  retinue 
Than  sceptred  King  or  laurelled  Conqueror  knows, 
Follow  this  wondrous  potentate.    Be  true, 
Ye  winds  of  ocean  and  the  midland  sea, 
Wafting  your  charge  to  soft  Parthenope." 

Robert  Southey  visited  Scott  at  Ashestiel  in  1805.  A 
few  years  after,  Scott  writes  to  his  friend :  "  Many  thanks 
for  your  invitation  to  Keswick,  which  I  hope  to  accept, 
time  and  season  permitting.  Is  your  brother  with  you  ? 
If  so,  remember  me  kindly.  Where  is  Wordsworth,  and 
what  doth  he  do?  I  wrote  him  a  few  lines  some  weeks 
ago,  which  I  suspect  never  came  to  hand."  These  histor- 
ical poets  must  have  found  especial  delight  in  each  other's 
society,  for  the  characteristic  bent  of  their  genius  was  sim- 
ilar. Both  possessed  a  strong  passion  for  legendary  lore — 
the  imagination  of  the  one  revelling  in  Celtic,  Mexican, 
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Arabic,  and  Indian  tradition,  that  of  the  other  remaining 
truly  Gothic. 

Joanna  Baillie. — The  distinguished  English  poetess  vis- 
ited Scott  at  Edinburgh  in  1808,  and  their  acquaintance 
developed  into  a  warm  friendship.  From  that  time  their 
correspondence  was  continuous,  and  is  especially  interest- 
ing. In  1810  her  romantic  play,  the  "Family  Legend," 
was  acted  in  Edinburgh,  Mrs.  Siddons  taking  the  leading 
female  part,  and  Scott  exerted  himself  to  make  it  a  success. 
None  enjoyed  its  hearty  reception  more  than  Scott  him- 
self, as  his  letters  on  the  occasion  show. 

Lord  Byron. — In  1812  Scott  wrote  to  the  idol  of  London 
society,  who  had  so  recently  maltreated  him  in  "  The  Eng- 
lish Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,"  a  friendly  and  generous 
letter,  which  led  to  a  long  correspondence  between  the 
two.  Soon  after,  Scott  invited  Byron  to  Abbotsford : 
"Although  I  am  living  in  a  gardener's  hut,  and  although 
the  adjacent  ruins  of  Melrose  have  little  to  tempt  one  who 
has  seen  those  of  Athens,  yet  should  you  take  a  tour, 
which  is  so  fashionable  at  this  season,  I  should  be  very 
happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of  introducing  you  to  any- 
thing remarkable  in  my  fatherland."  However,  the  two 
bards  did  not  become  personally  acquainted  until  1815, 
when  Scott  was  in  London.  There  they  met  frequently 
in  drawing-room  society,  and  became  quite  intimate. 
Scott  has  given  an  account  of  his  last  interview  with  the 
distinguished  lord :  "  I  saw  Byron  for  the  last  time  in  1815, 
after  I  returned  from  France.  He  dined  or  lunched  with 
me  at  Long's,  in  Bond  Street.  I  never  saw  him  so  full  of 
gayety  and  good -humor,  to  which  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Matthews,  the  comedian,  added  not  a  little.  Poor  Terry 
was  also  present.  After  one  of  the  gayest  parties  I  ever 
was  present  at,  my  fellow-traveller,  Mr.  Scott  of  Gala,  and 
I  set  off  for  Scotland,  and  I  never  saw  Lord  Byron  again. 
Several  letters  passed  between  us — one  perhaps  every  half 
year.  Like  the  old  heroes  in  Homer  we  exchanged  gifts. 
I  gave  Byron  a  beautiful  dagger,  mounted  with  gold,  which 
had  been  the  property  of  the  redoubted  Elfi  Bey.  But  L 
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was  to  play  the  part  of  Diomed  in  the  '  Iliad,'  for  Byron 
sent  me,  some  time  after,  a  large  sepulchral  vase  of  silver. 
It  was  full  of  dead  men's  bones,  and  had  inscriptions  on 
two  sides  of  the  base."  Byron  dedicated  his  "  Cain  "  to 
Scott,  and  the  latter  wrote  a  memorable  tribute  to  his 
friend  after  his  sad  death. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  (1778-1829). — Scott  first  met  the 
philosopher  at  Wordsworth's  in  1804.  Davy  was  one  of 
the  early  guests  at  Abbotsford,  and  his  poetical  inclinations 
rendered  him  especially  congenial  to  the  Scottish  bard. 
Lockhart  says:  "I  have  seen  Sir  Humphrey  in  many 
places,  and  in  company  of  many  descriptions,  but  never  to 
such  advantage  as  at  Abbotsford.  His  host  and  he  de- 
lighted in  each  other,  and  the  modesty  of  their  mutual 
admiration  was  a  memorable  spectacle.  Davy  was  by 
nature  a  poet,  and  Scott,  though  anything  but  a  philoso- 
pher in  the  modern  sense  of  that  term,  might,  I  think  it 
very  likely,  have  pursued  the  study  of  physical  science 
with  zeal  and  success  had  he  happened  to  fall  in  with  such 
an  instructor  as  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  would  have  been  to 
him  in  his  early  life.  Each  strove  to  make  the  other  talk, 
and  they  did  so  in  turn  more  charmingly  than  I  ever  heard 
either  on  any  other  occasion  whatsoever.  ...  I  remember 
William  Laidlaw  whispering  to  me  one  night,  when  their 
'  rapt  talk '  had  kept  the  circle  round  the  fire  until  long 
after  the  usual  bedtime  of  Abbotsford, '  Gude  preserve  us  ! 
this  is  a  very  superior  occasion  !  Eh,  sirs,'  he  added,  cock- 
ing his  eye  like  a  bird,  '  I  wonder  if  Shakspeare  and  Bacon 
ever  met  to  screw  ilk  other  up?'  " 

The  Friday  Club. — This  famous  society,  instituted  in 
1803  in  imitation  of  Dr.  Johnson's  at  the  Turk's  Head, 
included  the  illustrious  literati  of  Edinburgh.  Among  the 
original  members  were  Dugald  Stewart  and  Archibald  Ali- 
son ;  Sidney  Smith,  Lord  Brougham,  and  Lord  Jeffrey,  the 
celebrated  contributors  to  the  Edinburgh  Review ;  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  and  his  friend,  William  Clerk ;  Thomas  Erskine, 
the  great  jurist,  orator,  and  statesman,  who  successfully 
defended  Thomas  Paine  when  prosecuted  for  his  work, 
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"  Rights  of  Man,"  written  in  reply  to  Burke's  speech  on  the 
French  Revolution.  Among  the  elected  members  were 
Thomas  Campbell  and  Sir  William  Hamilton. 

Washington  Irving  [see  "Age  of  Revolution" — United 
States  of  America}. — Scott  had  read  and  admired  Irving's 
"  History  of  New  York  by  Diedrich  Knickerbocker  "  soon 
after  its  publication  in  1812,  and  received  with  open  arms 
its  author,  who,  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Thomas 
Campbell,  visited  Abbotsford  in  1817.  Irving's  charming 
essay,  containing  the  account  of  this  visit,  is  well  known, 
while  Scott's  opinion  of  the  American  author  is  indicated 
in  a  letter  written  soon  after :  "  When  you  see  Tom  Camp- 
bell, tell  him,  with  my  best  love,  that  I  have  to  thank  him 
for  making  me  known  to  Mr.  Washington  Irving,  who  is 
one  of  the  best  and  pleasantest  acquaintances  I  have  made 
this  many  a  day." 

Thomas  Moore — the  English  Burns — passed  several  days 
at  Abbotsford  in  1825,  and  the  mutual  admiration  between 
the  two  is  expressed  in  their  diaries.  Moore  says :  "  I 
parted  from  Scott  with  the  feeling  that  all  the  world  might 
admire  him  in  his  works,  but  that  those  only  could  learn 
to  love  him  as  he  deserved  who  had  seen  him  at  Abbots- 
ford.  I  give  you  carte  blanche  to  say  what  you  please  of 
my  sense  of  his  cordial  kindness  and  gentleness — perhaps 
a  not  very  dignified  phrase  would  express  my  feeling  bet- 
ter than  any  fine  one — it  was  that  he  was  a  thorough  good 
fellow"  Scott  writes :  "  I  saw  Moore  (for  the  first  time, 
I  may  say)  this  season.  We  had  indeed  met  in  public 
twenty  years  ago.  There  is  a  manly  frankness,  with  per- 
fect ease  and  good-breeding,  about  him  which  is  delightful 
— not  the  least  touch  of  the  poet  or  the  pedant."  [See 
Lord  Byron,  under  Friends.] 

JoJiann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe  [see  "  Age  of  Revolution  " 
—Germany}. — Scott  and  Goethe  never  saw  each  other ;  but 
in  1827  the  great  German  wrote  a  letter  to  Scott,  express- 
ing his  admiration  for  his  works,  and  his  good-will  and 
regard  for  their  author.  Scott's  reply  to  this  letter  was 
characterized  by  Goethe,  in  a  letter  to  Carlyle,  as  "  cheer- 
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ing  and  warm-hearted."  It  was  a  great  desire  of  Scott  to 
have  an  interview  with  the  illustrious  foreigner,  but  the 
death  of  the  latter,  as  has  been  seen,  prevented. 

Henry  Hallam,  the  English  historian,  visited  Abbotsford 
with  his  son  in  1829. 

John  Gibson  Lockhart,  though  more  than  a  friend,  may 
be  properly  mentioned  in  this  list.  In  1820  he  married 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Walter,  and  thus  became  most 
intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  the  great  man 
whose  biography  he  has  so  charmingly  written.  As  a 
biographer  he  held  the  highest  rank,  and  as  contributor  to 
Blackwood's  Magazine  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  best. 

[Among  Scott's  many  other  friends  may  be  mentioned 
Maria  Edgeworth,  the  novelist,  Adam  Ferguson,  George 
Ticknor,  the  author  of  "  History  of  Spanish  Literature," 
who  visited  him  at  Abbotsford,  Crabbe,  the  poet,  Mr. 
Skene,  and  Mr.  Wright.] 

PROMINENT  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  SCOTT  AS  A  MAN. 

An  Extraordinary  Memory. — Of  his  extraordinary  mem- 
ory I  had  many  proofs,  but  there  was  one  which  surprised 
me  more  than  the  rest.  I  was  then  fresh  from  Spain,  and 
Mr.  Scott  was  curious  about  whatever  related  to  that  re- 
markable country — its  people  and  literature,  and  especially 
about  whatever  related  to  its  early  poetry.  One  day  after 
dinner,  when  the  conversation  under  his  leading  had  been 
upon  these  subjects,  he  repeated  to  me  English  transla- 
tions of  two  long  Spanish  ballads.  They  were  unusually 
•well  done,  and  I  naturally  asked  him  where  I  could  find 
them.  He  replied  that  they  had  never  been  printed.  This 
made  me  suspect  that  they  were  his  own,  and  led  me  to 
some  further  inquiries  about  them,  intending,  if  I  could 
properly  do  so,  to  get  a  copy  of  them.  He  perceived  my 
drift,  and  laughing  heartily  said,  "  No ;  I  have  no  copy  of 
them.  Indeed,  I  never  saw  a  copy."  Of  course  my  curi- 
osity was  still  further  excited,  and  at  last  he  told  me  that 
they  were  translations  by  Hookham  Frere,  who  had  read 
them  to  him  ;  "  but,"  he  added,  "  they  were  so  fine  that  I 
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made  him  read  them  to  me  twice." — GEORGE  TlCKNOR, 
LL.D. 

Conversational  Powers. — The  conversation  of  Scott  was 
frank,  hearty,  picturesque,  and  dramatic.  During  the  time 
of  my  visit  he  inclined  to  the  comic  rather  than  to  the 
grave  in  his  anecdotes  and  stories,  and  such,  I  was  told, 
was  his  general  inclination.  He  relished  a  joke  or  a  trait 
of  humor  in  social  intercourse,  and  laughed  with  right 
good-will.  He  talked  not  for  effect  or  display,  but  from 
the  flow  of  his  spirits,  the  stores  of  his  memory,  and  the 
vigor  of  his  imagination.  .He  had  a  natural  turn  for  nar- 
ration, and  his  narratives  and  descriptions  were  without 
effort,  yet  wonderfully  graphic.  He  placed  the  scene  be- 
fore you  like  a  picture ;  he  gave  the  dialogue  with  the 
appropriate  dialect  or  peculiarities,  and  described  the  ap- 
pearance and  characters  of  his  personages  with  that  spirit 
and  felicity  evinced  in  his  writings.  Indeed  his  conversa- 
tion reminded  me  continually  of  his  novels ;  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  during  the  whole  time  I  was  with  him  he  talked 
enough  to  fill  volumes,  and  that  they  could  not  have  been 
filled  more  delightfully.  .  .  .  His  humor  in  conversation,  as 
in  his  works,  was  genial,  and  free  from  all  causticity.  He 
had  a  quick  perception  of  faults  and  foibles,  but  he  looked 
upon  human  nature  with  an  indulgent  eye,  relishing  what 
was  good  and  pleasant,  tolerating  what  was  frail,  and  pity- 
ing what  was  evil.  It  is  this  beneficent  spirit  which  gives 
such  an  air  of  bonhomie  to  Scott's  humor  throughout  all 
his  works.  He  played  with  the  foibles  and  errors  of  his 
fellow-beings,  and  presented  them  in  a  thousand  whimsical 
and  characteristic  lights,  but  the  kindness  and  generosity 
of  his  nature  would  not  allow  him  to  be  a  satirist.  I  do 
not  recollect  a  sneer  throughout  his  conversation,  any 
more  than  there  is  throughout  his  works. — WASHINGTON 
IRVING. 

Sincerity  and  Honesty. — I  think  that  Scott  is  the  only 
very  successful  genius  that  could  be  cited  as  being  as  gen. 
erally  beloved  as  a  man  as  he  is  admired  as  an  author; 
and,  I  must  add,  he  deserves  it ;  for  he  is  so  thoroughly 
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good-natured,  sincere,  and  honest  that  he  disarms  the  envy 
and  jealousy  his  extraordinary  genius  must  excite.  I  hope 
to  meet  Scott  once  more  before  I  die;  for  worn  out  as 
are  my  affections,  he  still  retains  a  strong  hold  of  them. — 
LORD  BYRON. 

Courtesy  and  Hospitality. — The  humblest  person  who 
stayed  merely  for  a  short  visit  (at  Abbotsford)  must  have 
departed  with  the  impression  that  what  he  witnessed  was 
an  occasional  variety ;  that  Scott's  courtesy  prompted  him 
to  break  in  upon  his  habits  when  he  had  a  stranger  to 
amuse;  but  that  it  was  physically  impossible  that  the  man 
who  was  writing  the  Waverley  romances  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  twelve  volumes  in  the  year,  could  continue,  week 
'after  week,  and  month  after  month,  to  devote  all  but  a 
hardly  perceptible  fraction  of  his  mornings  to  out-of-door 
occupations,  and  the  whole  of  his  evenings  to  the  enter- 
tainment of  a  constantly  varying  circle  of  guests.  The 
hospitality  of  his  afternoons  must  alone  have  been  enough 
to  exhaust  the  energies  of  almost  any  man ;  for  his  visitors 
did  not  mean,  like  those  of  country-houses  in  general,  to 
enjoy  the  landlord's  good  cheer  and  amuse  each  other, 
but  the  far  greater  proportion  arrived  from  a  distance  fof 
the  sole  sake  of  the  poet  and  novelist  himself,  whose  per- 
son they  had  never  before  seen,  and  whose  voice  they 
might  never  again  have  any  opportunity  of  hearing.  No 
other  villa  in  Europe  was  ever  resorted  to  from  the  same 
motives,  and  to  anything  like  the  same  extent,  except 
Ferney ;  and  Voltaire  never  dreamed  of  being  visible  to  his 
hunters  except  for  a  brief  space  of  the  day — few  of  them 
even  dined  with  him,  and  none  of  them  seem  to  have  slept 
under  his  roof.  Scott's  establishment,  on  the  contrary, 
resembled  in  every  particular  that  of  the  affluent  idler, 
who,  because  he  has  inherited,  or  would  fain  transmit,  po- 
litical influence  in  some  province,  keeps  open  house,  re- 
ceives as  many  as  he  has  room  for,  and  sees  their  apart- 
ments occupied  as  soon  as  they  vacate  them.  ...  It  would 
hardly,  I  believe,  be  too  much  to  affirm  that  Sir  Walter 
Scott  entertained  under  his  roof,  in  the  course  of  the  seven 
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or  eight  brilliant  seasons  when  his  prosperity  was  at  its 
height,  as  many  persons  of  distinction  in  rank,  in  politics, 
in  art,  in  literature,  and  in  science  as  the  most  princely 
nobleman  of  his  age  ever  did  in  the  like  space  of  time. — 
J.  G.  LOCKHART. 

Power  of  Mental  Association. — Scott,  as  all  who  saw  him 
tell  us,  could  never  see  an  old  tower,  or  a  bank,  or  a  rush 
of  a  stream  without  instantly  recalling  a  boundless  collec- 
tion of  appropriate  anecdotes.  He  might  be  quoted  as  a 
case  in  point  by  those  who  would  explain  all  poetical  im- 
agination by  the  power  of  associating  ideas.  He  is  the 
poet  of  association.  A  proper  name  acts  upon  him  like  a 
charm;  it  calls  up  the  past  days,  the  heroes  of  the  '41,  or 
the  skirmish  of  Drumclog,  or  the  old  Covenanting  times, 
by  a  spontaneous  and  inexplicable  magic.  When  the  bar- 
est natural  object  is  taken  into  his  imagination,  all  man- 
ner of  past  fancies  and  legends  crystallize  around  it  at 
once. — LESLIE  STEPHEN :  Hours  in  a  Library. 

Dear  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  myself  were  exact  but  har- 
monious opposites  in  this — that  every  ruin,  hill,  river,  or 
tree  called  up  in  his  mind  a  host  of  historical  or  biographi- 
cal associations,  just  as  a  bright  pan  of  brass,  when  beaten, 
is  said  to  attract  the  swarming  of  bees;  whereas  for  my- 
self, notwithstanding  Dr.  Johnson,  I  believe  I  should  walk 
over  the  plain  of  Marathon  without  taking  more  interest 
in  it  than  in  any  other  plain  of  similar  features. — S.  T. 
COLERIDGE. 

Strong  Feeling  for  Blood  and  Family. — The  love  of  his 
country  became  indeed  a  passion ;  no  knight  ever  tilted 
for  his  mistress  more  willingly  than  he  would  have  bled 
and  died  to  preserve  even  the  airiest  surviving  nothing  of 
her  antique  pretensions  for  Scotland.  But  the  Scotland 
of  his  affections  had  the  clan  Scott  for  her  kernel.  Next 
and  almost  equal  to  the  throne  was  Buccleuch.  Fancy 
rebuilt  and  most  prodigally  embellished  the  whole  system 
of  the  social  existence  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  which  the 
clansman  (wherever  there  were  clans)  acknowledged  prac- 
tically no  sovereign  but  his  chief.  The  author  of  "  The 
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Lay  "  would  rather  have  seen  his  heir  carry  the  Banner  of 
Bellenden  gallantly  at  a  foot-ball  match  on  Carterhaugh 
than  he  would  have  heard  that  the  boy  had  attained  the 
highest  honors  of  the  first  university  in  Europe.  His  orig- 
inal pride  was  to  be  an  acknowledged  member  of  one  of 
the  "honorable  families"  whose  progenitors  had  been  cel- 
ebrated by  Satchels  for  following  this  banner  in  blind  obe- 
dience to  the  patriarchal  leader;  his  first  and  last  worldly 
ambition  was  to  be  himself  the  founder  of  a  distinct 
branch ;  he  desired  to  plant  a  lasting  root,  and  dreamed  not 
of  personal  fame,  but  of  long-distant  generations  rejoicing 
in  the  name  of  "  Scott  of  Abbotsford." — J.  G.  LOCKHART. 
Veneration  for  Antiquity. — His  cranium,  indeed,  to  judge 
from  his  busts,  must  have  exhibited  a  strong  development 
of  the  organ  of  veneration.  He  regarded  with  reverence 
everything  connected  with  antiquity.  His  establishment 
was  on  the  feudal  scale ;  his  house  was  fashioned  more 
after  the  feudal  ages  than  his  own ;  and  even  in  the  ulti- 
mate distribution  of  his  fortune,  although  the  circumstance 
of  having  made  it  himself  relieved  him  from  any  legal  ne- 
cessity of  contravening  the  suggestions  of  natural  justice, 
he  showed  such  attachment  to  the  old  aristocratic  usage 
as  to  settle  nearly  the  whole  of  it  on  his  eldest  son.  The 
influence  of  this  poetic  sentiment  is  discernible  in  his  most 
trifling  acts,  in  his  tastes,  his  love  of  the  arts,  his  social 
habits.  His  museum,  house,  and  grounds  were  adorned 
with  relics,  curious  not  so  much  from  their  workmanship 
as  their  historic  associations.  It  was  the  ancient  fountain 
from  Edinburgh,  the  Tolbooth  lintels,  the  blunderbuss  and 
spleughan  of  Rob  Roy,  the  drinking-cup  of  Prince  Charlie, 
or  the  like.  It  was  the  same  in  the  arts.  The  tunes  he 
loved  were  not  the  refined  and  complex  melodies  of  Italy, 
but  the  simple  notes  of  his  native  minstrelsy  from  the  bag- 
pipe of  John  of  Skye,  or  from  the  harp  of  his  own  lovely 
and  accomplished  daughter.  So,  also,  in  painting.  It  was 
not  the  masterly  designs  of  the  great  Flemish  and  Italian 
schools  that  adorned  his  walls,  but  some  portrait  of  Claver- 
house,  or  of  Queen  Mary,  or  of  "glorious  old  John  "  (Dry- 
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den).  In  architecture  we  see  the  same  spirit  in  the  singu- 
lar "  romance  of  stone  and  lime,"  which  may  be  said  to 
have  been  his  own  device  down  to  the  minutest  details  of 
its  finishing. — WILLIAM  H.  PRESCOTT. 

Energy  and  Vigor. — Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  surliest 
critic  must  allow  that  Scott  was  a  genuine  man,  which  it- 
self is  a  great  matter.  No  affectation,  fantasticality,  or 
distortion  dwelt  in  him,  no  shadow  of  cant.  Nay,  withal, 
was  he  not  a  right  brave  and  strong  man  according  to  his 
kind  ?  What  a  load  of  toil,  what  a  measure  of  felicity  he 
quietly  bore  along  with  him  !  with  what  quiet  strength  he 
both  worked  on  this  earth  and  enjoyed  in  it,  invincible  to 
evil  fortune  and  to  good !  A  most  composed,  invincible 
man ;  in  difficulty  and  distress  knowing  no  discourage- 
ment, Samson -like  carrying  off  on  his  strong,  Samson 
shoulders  the  gates  that  would  imprison  him ;  in  danger 
and  menace  laughing  at  the  whisper  of  fear.  And  then, 
with  such  a  sunny  current  of  true  humor  and  humanity,  a 
free,  joyful  sympathy  with  so  many  things;  what  of  fire 
he  had  all  lying  so  beautifully  latent,  as  radical  latent 
heat,  as  fruitful  internal  warmth  of  life;  a  most  robust, 
healthy  man !  The  truth  is,  our  best  definition  of  Scott 
were,  perhaps,  even  thjs — that  he  was,  if  no  great  man, 
then  something  much  pleasanter  to  be,  a  robust,  thorough- 
ly healthy,  and  withal  very  prosperous  and  victorious  man. 
An  eminently  well -conditioned  man  —  healthy  in  body, 
healthy  in  soul ;  we  will  call  him  one  of  the  healthiest  of 
men. — THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

Fondness  for  Animals. — But  Scott's  sympathies  were  not 
confined  to  his  species,  and  if  he  treated  them  like  blood- 
relations,  he  treated  his  brute  followers  like  personal  friends. 
Every  one  remembers  old  Maida  and  faithful  Camp,  the 
"dear  old  friend"  whose  loss  cost  him  a  dinner.  Mr.  Gil- 
lies tells  us  that  he  went  into  his  study  on  one  occasion 
when  he  was  winding  off  his  "  Vision  of  Don  Roderick." 
"'Look  here,'  said  the  poet,  'I  have  just  begun  to  copy 
over  the  rhymes  that  you  heard  to-day  and  applauded  so 
much.  Return  to  supper  if  you  can ;  only  don't  be  late, 
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as  you  perceive  we  keep  early  hours,  and  Wallace  will  not 
suffer  me  to  rest  after  six  in  the  morning.  Come,  good 
dog,  and  help  the  poet.'  At  this  hint,  Wallace  seated  him- 
self upright  on  a  chair  next  his  master,  who  offered  him 
a  newspaper,  which  he  directly  seized,  looking  very  wise, 
and  holding  it  firmly  and  contentedly  in  his  mouth.  Scott 
looked  at  him  with  great  satisfaction,  for  he  was  excessive- 
ly fond  of  dogs.  '  Very  well/  said  he ;  '  now  we  shall  get 
on.'  And  so  I  left  them  abruptly,  knowing  that  my  '  ab- 
sence would  be  the  best  company.' "  This  fellowship  ex- 
tended much  farther  than  to  his  canine  followers,  of  which, 
including  hounds,  terriers,  mastiffs,  and  mongrels,  he  had 
certainly  a  goodly  assortment.  We  find,  also,  Grimalkin 
installed  in  a  responsible  post  in  the  library,  and,  out-of- 
doors,  pet  hens,  pet  donkeys,  and — tell  it  not  in  Judaea — 
a  pet  pig! — WILLIAM  H.  PRESCOTT. 

[In  studying  the  personality  of  Scott,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  follow- 
ing autobiographical  passages :  "  Epistle  to  Erskine,"  a  poetical  account  of 
how  he  came  to  be  a  poet,  and  of  his  early  home — "  Marmion,"  c.  iii.,  Intro- 
duction ;  Preface  to  "  Waverley  ;"  and  "  Woodstock,"  of  which  the  characters, 
Alice  Lee,  and  her  father,  and  the  dog  Bevis,  are  supposed  to  be  portraitures 
»f  his  daughter  Anne,  himself,  and  the  dog  Maida.] 

SCOTT'S  WORKS,  WITH  DATES  OF  PUBLICATION. 
I.  Translations. 

William  and  Helen,  etc.  (from  BUrger) 1796 

Goetz  von  Berlichingen  (from  Goethe) 1799 

The  Erl-King,  and  other  German  Ballads — 


II.  Ballads. 


iers ) 


1799 


Glennnlas 
Eve  of  St.  John 
The  Grey  Brothers 
Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Bor- 
der   1802,  1803 


1810 


Cadyow  Castle '.. 

English  Minstrelsy 

The  Battle  of  Sempach 1818 

The  Noble  Moringer 1819 


III.  Romantic  Poems. 


The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  1805 

Marmion 1808 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake 1810 

Vision  of  Don  Roderick. .  1811 


Rokeby 1812 

The  Bridal  of  Triermain 1813 

The  Lord  of  the  Isles 1815 
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IV.  Waverley  Novels. 


\Vaverley 1814 

Guy  Mannering 1815 

The  Antiquary \ 

The  Black  Dwarf I  1816 

Old  Mortality ) 

Rob  Roy 1817 

The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian. . .     1818 
The  Bride  of  Lammermoor. . .  \ 

The  Legend  of  Montrose >  1819 

Ivanhoe ) 

The  Monastery 

The  Abbot 

Kenilworth 

The  Pirate 

The  Fortunes  of  Nigel 1822 


1820 


1821 


r 

[1825 


Peveril  of  the  Peak \ 

Quentin  Durward >  1823 

St.  Ronan's  Well ) 

Redgauntlet 1824 

The  Betrothed 

The  Talisman 

Woodstock 1826 

The  Two  Drovers } 

The  Highland  Widow [•  1827 

The  Surgeon's  Daughter ) 

The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth 1828 

Anne  of  Geierstein 1829 

Count  Robert  of  Paris )    g 

Castle  Dangerous f 


Reviews — 

Essays — 

Life  of  Dryden 1808 

Tales  of  a  Grandfather. . .  1827-1829 


V.  Miscellaneous. 

Short  Biographies  , 

Memoirs , 

Tales 

Songs 


STUDY  OF  "THE  LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL." 

The  world  is  indebted  for  this  epic  to  the  accomplished 
Countess  of  Dalkeith,  who  requested  Scott  to  write  a  poem 
upon  an  old  tradition  in  the  Buccleuch  family.  The  poet's 
chief  object  in  this  poem  was  to  exhibit  the  ancient  cus- 
toms prevalent  on  the  Borders  of  England  and  Scotland. 
To  do  this  more  effectively  he  adopted  the  form  of  the  old 
Ballad  or  Metrical  Romance,  and  put  the  versified  narrative 
into  the  mouth  of  an  ancient  Minstrel.  The  events  of  the 
poems  are  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  duration  of 
action  is  three  nights  and  three  days.  Its  popularity  was 
remarkable.  The  public  pronounced  Scott  one  of  the 
greatest  poets  of  the  age.  It  was  translated  into  foreign 
languages,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  his  subsequent  fame. 

Analysis  [the  most  celebrated  passages  are  in  italics], — 

"  The  Ancient  Minstrel,  1.  1-26. 

infrr,,inr          J  ^is  Reception  at  Newark  Castle,  1.  27-44. 
*   Permission  to  Sing  to  the  Duchess,  1.  45-61. 
Preparation  for  the  Song,  1.  62-100. 
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Canto  I. 


Canto  II. 


Canto  III. 


Canto  IV. 


Canto  V. 


Canto  VI 


Branksome  Hall,  i.-vi. 

Death  of  Lord  Walter,  vii.-x. 

The  Ladye,  xi.,  xii. 

Conversation  of  the  Spirits  of  the  Flood  and  of  the  Fell, 

xiii.-xvii. 

Its  Effect  on  the  Ladye,  xviii.-xx. 
Sir  William  of  Deloraine,  xxi. 
The  Ladye's  Bidding  to  Deloraine,  xxii.— xxiv. 
His  Ride  to  Melrose,  xxv.-xxxi. 
Conclusion. 

Melrose  Abbey,  i. 

Deloraine  and  the  Priest,  ii.-xi. 

The  Mystic  Book,  xii.-xxiv. 

Margaret  and  Her  Lover,  xxv.-xxx. 

Lord  Cranstoun's  Goblin  Page,  xxxi.-xxxiv. 

Conclusion. 

Introduction,  i. 
Love,  ii. 

Contest  between  Lord  Cranstoun  and  Deloraine,  iiL-yii. 
The  Dwarf  and  the  Mighty  Book,  viii.-x. 
Conveyance  of  Deloraine  to  Branksome  Hall,  xi. 
Seduction  of  the  Child  by  the  Dwarf,  xii.-xv. 
The  English  Soldier,  xvi.-xvii. 
Capture  of  the  Child,  xviii.-xxi. 
Deloraine's  Recovery,  xxii.,  xxiii. 
The  Beacon-blaze  of  War,  xxiv.-xxxi. 
Conclusion. 

'  Apostrophe  to  Teviot,  i.,  ii. 
Preparations  for  War,  iii.-xii. 
The  Goblin  Page's  Counterfeit  of  the  Child  at  Branksome 

Hall,  xiii.-xv. 

The  English  Forces,  xvi.-xx. 
The  Seneschal,  xxi.,  xxii. 
Interview  between  the  English  Leaders  and  the  Ladye  of 

the  Castle,  xxiii. -xxvi. 

News  of  Approaching  Scotch  Aid,  xxvii.-xxxi. 
Preparations  for  the  Combat  between  Deloraine  and  Mus- 

grave,  xxxii.,  xxxiii. 
The  Bard  of  Reull,  xxxiv.,  xxxv. 
Conclusion. 
The  Poet,  i.,  ii. 

Arrival  of  Branksome's  Aid,  Hi.,  iv. 
The  Hostile  Armies,  v.-ix. 
Margaret  and  Her  Knight,  x.-xiii. 
The  Strife,  xiv.-xxiii. 
The  Victor,  xxiv. 
Rescue  of  the  Child,  xxv. 

Betrothal  of  Margaret  to  Lord  Cranstoun,  xxri. 
Cranstoun  and  Deloraine,  xxvii.,  xxviii. 
Epitaph  and  Burial  of  Musgrave,  xxix.,  xxx. 
Conclusion. 


i  Patrioti. 
Apostro 
The  Sp 


iotism,  i. 

rophe  to  Caledonia,  ii. 
Spousal  Rites  and  Feast,  iii.-vi. 


Canto  VI., 

continued. 
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Treachery  of  the  Goblin  Page,  vii.-ix. 

Song  of  Albert  Graeme,  x.-xii. 

Fitztraver's  Song,  xiii.-xx. 

Harold's  Song,  xxi.-xxiv. 

Disappearance  of  the  Goblin  Page,  xxv.,  xxvi. 

The  Vows  of  the  Chieftains,  xxvii.-xxx. 

Rendering  of  "  Dies  Ira, "  xxxi. 

Conclusion. 


FAMOUS  QUOTATIONS. 
"The  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  cold, 
The  Minstrel  was  infirm  and  old ; 
His  withered  cheek  and  tresses  gray 
Seemed  to  have  known  a  better  day ; 
The  harp,  his  sole  remaining  joy, 
Was  carried  by  an  orphan  boy ; 
The  last  of  all  the  Bards  was  he, 
Who  sung  of  Border  Chivalry." 

"  If  thou  wouldst  view  fair  Melrose  aright, 

Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight." 
"  In  peace  Love  tunes  the  shepherd's  reed; 

In  war  he  mounts  the  warrior's  steed ; 

In  halls  in  gay  attire  is  seen ; 

In  hamlets  dances  on  the  green. 

Love  rules  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove, 

And  men  below,  and  saints  above ; 

For  love  is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love." 

"  True  love's  the  gift  which  God  has  given 
To  man  alone  beneath  the  heaven." 

"  Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  ! 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burned 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned, 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand  ! — 
If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well; 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell ; 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim : 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf, 
The  wretch,  concentrated  all  in  self, 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown, 
And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust,  from  whence  he  sprung, 
Unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung." 
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CRITICISMS. 

You  see  the  whole  extent  of  Scott's  powers  in  the  min- 
strel's "  Lay,"  of  which  your  opinion  seems  to  accord  with 
mine — a  very  amusing  poem ;  it  excites  a  novel-like  inter- 
est, but  you  discover  nothing  on  after-perusal. — Southey  to 
W.  Taylor. 

He  (the  Prince  Regent)  preferred  you  to  every  bard  past 
and  present,  and  asked  which  of  your  works  pleased  me 
most.  It  was  a  difficult  question.  I  answered  I  thought 
the  "  Lay."  He  said  his  own  opinion  was  nearly  similar. 
—LORD  BYRON. 

"The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel"  was  opening  a  new  cre- 
ation in  the  realm  of  fancy.  It  seemed  as  if  the  author 
had  transfused  into  his  page  the  strong  delineations  of  the 
Homeric  pencil,  the  rude  but  generous  gallantry  of  a  prim- 
itive period,  softened  by  the  more  airy  and  magical  inven- 
tions of  Italian  romance,  and  conveyed  in  tones  of  natu- 
ral melody  such  as  had  not  been  heard  since  the  strains 
of  Burns.  The  book  speedily  found  that  unprecedented 
circulation  which  all  his  subsequent  compositions  attained. 
Other  writers  had  addressed  themselves  to  a  more  peculiar 
and  limited  feeling,  to  a  narrower  and,  generally,  a  more 
select  audience ;  but  Scott  was  found  to  combine  all  the 
qualities  of  interest  for  every  order.  He  drew  from  the 
pure  springs  which  gush  forth  in  every  heart.  His  narra- 
tive chained  every  reader's  attention  by. the  stirring  vari- 
ety of  its  incidents,  while  the  fine  touches  of  sentiment 
with  which  it  abounded,  like  wild -flowers  springing  up 
spontaneously  around,  were  full  of  freshness  and  beauty 
that  made  one  wonder  others  should  not  have  stooped 
to  gather  them  before. — WILLIAM  H.  PRESCOTT. 

No  poem  of  that  time,  indeed,  we  believe,  no  poem  of 
any  time,  ever  attained  so  immense  a  popularity  on  the 
moment.  It  moved  the  whole  English  world,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest.  Pitt  and  Fox,  agreeing  in  nothing 
else,  agreed  in  this.  The  picturesque  life  of  the  strain,  its 
novelty,  its  freshness,  the  interest  of  the  story,  the  roman- 
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tic  picture  of  an  ancient  world,  in  which  all  was  compre- 
hensible, where  there  was  neither  mysticism  nor  even  any 
mystery,  beyond  that  degree  of  pleasurable  wonder  which 
stirs  and  stimulates  without  confusing  the  mind — all  united 
to  achieve  the  easiest  and  completest  of  conquests.  That 
a  poem  which  nobody,  not  even  Scott's  greatest  lovers, 
would  assert  to  be  a  great  poem,  should  thus  have  tri- 
umphed over  all  the  great  poetry  that  was  contemporary 
to  it  is  a  marvel  which  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  ex- 
plain. The  copy  light  of  the  two  unlucky  volumes  which 
contained  the  "  Ancient  Mariner,"  and  many  of  Words- 
worth's finest  minor  poems,  had,  a  very  short  time  before, 
been  given  back  to  their  authors  as  entirely  without  value, 
while  this  fresh  and  sparkling  "  Lay "  brought  Scott  the 
best  part  of  £1000,  flew  through  edition  after  edition,  and 
took  the  world  by  storm.  The  reason,  probably,  was  that 
while  the  other  poets  of  the  time  had  been  discoursing 
upon  simplicity  of  language  and  the  adoption  of  common 
modes  of  expression  instead  of  the  elevated  diction  of  the 
past — without  doing  any  more  to  carry  out  their  profes- 
sions than  an  Art  deeper  than  these  professions  permitted 
— Scott,  without  saying  anything  about  it,  and  with  no 
deeper  meaning  to  hamper  him,  really  did  what  they  pro- 
fessed to  do,  and  wrote  his  poem  in  the  simplest  measure 
and  the  least  distinctive  language,  making  it  as  easy  to  read 
as  any  ballad.  .  .  .  Scott  was  not  particular  about  the  plain- 
ness of  his  language,  taking  what  came,  having  no  time  to 
weigh  syllables,  but  he  made  his  tale  so  clear  that  he  may 
run  who  readeth  it.  He  was  understood  wherever  he  went. 
He  perplexed  nobody  —  more  than  they  like  to  be  per- 
plexed by  the  honest  intricacies  of  the  story.  This,  we 
think,  was  the  secret  of  the  extraordinary  and  sudden  con- 
quest he  made  of  the  entire  kingdom. — MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

STUDY  OF  "MARMION" — A  TALE  OF  FLODDEN  FIELD. 

The  success  of  the  "Lay"  led  Scott  to  write  another 

epic  illustrating  still  more  extensively  Feudal  and  Border 

customs.      Marmion  is  a  fictitious  character,  but  placed 
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among  real  personages  and  events  of  history.  The  battle 
of  Flodden  Field,  where  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  having  in- 
vaded England  in  1513,  was  defeated  by  the  English,  was 
one  of  the  most  sanguinary  conflicts  in  British  history.  The 
slaughter  was  very  great,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  family  of 
distinction  in  all  Scotland  but  mourned  the  loss  of  some  of 
its  members.  Of  this  battle  Scott  has  given  a  vivid  and,  for 
the  most  part,  correct  account.  The  work  had  a  rapid  sale, 
and  is  said  to  have  brought  its  author  a  thousand  guineas. 
Select  Passages. — 

Canto  I.  Lord  Marmion,  v.,  vi. 

Canto  II.  Solitude,  Introduction;  Abbess  of  St.  Hilda,  iii.,  iv.  ;  The  Mon- 
astery, x.  ;  Constance,  xx.-xxi. 

Canto  III.  Scott's  Home,  Introduction,  1.  152-226. 

Canto  IV.  Crichtoun  Castle,  x.,  xi.  ;   The  Army,  xxv.-xxviii. 

Canto  V.  The  Army,  ii.-vi.  ;   King  James,  vii.  ;  Song,  "  Lochinvar,"  xii. 

Canto  VI.  A  Scotch  Christmas,  Introduction  ;  Clare,  iii.  ;  Battle  of  Flodden 
Field,  xviii.-xxxv.  ;  Death  of  Marmion,  xxxii.  ;  Marmion's  Grave,  xxxvii. 

FAMOUS  QUOTATIONS. 

"  Where's  the  coward  that  would  not  dare 
To  fight  for  such  a  land  ?" 

"  Woe  awaits  a  country  when 

She  sees  the  tears  of  bearded  men." 
"  'Tis  an  old  tale  and  often  told." 
"  To  beard  the  lion  in  his  den, 

The  Douglas  in  his  hall." 

"  O  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave 

When  first  we  practise  to  deceive !" 
"  O  woman  !  in  our  hours  of  ease, 

Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please, 

And  variable  as  the  shade 

By  the  light  quivering  aspen  made ; 

When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow 

A  ministering  angel  thou  !" 

"  So  stately  his  form,  and  so  lovely  her  face, 
That  never  a  hall  such  a  galliard  did  grace : 
While  her  mother  did  fret,  and  her  father  did  fume, 
And  the  bridegroom  stood  dangling  his  bonnet  and  plume ; 
And  the  bride-maidens  whispered,  "Twere  better  by  far 
To  have  matched  our  fair  cousin  with  young  Lochinvar." 
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"  '  Charge,  Chester,  charge !    On,  Stanley,  on  !' 
Were  the  last  words  of  Marmion." 

CRITICISM. 

. . .  His  next  great  poem  was  his  "  Marmion,"  transcend- 
ing, in  the  judgment  of  many,  all  his  other  epics,  and  con- 
taining, in  the  judgment  of  all,  passages  of  poetic  fire  which 
he  never  equalled,  but  which,  nevertheless,  was  greeted  on 
its  entrance  into  the  world  by  a  critique,  in  the  leading 
journal  of  the  day,  of  the  most  caustic  and  unfriendly  tem- 
per. The  journal  was  the  Edinburgh  Review,  to  which  he 
had  been  a  frequent  contributor,  and  the  reviewer  was  his 
intimate  friend  Jeffrey.  The  unkindest  cut  in  the  article 
was  the  imputation  of  a  neglect  of  Scottish  character  and 
feeling.  "  There  is  scarcely  one  trait  of  true  Scottish  na- 
tionality or  patriotism  introduced  into  the  whole  poem, 
and  Mr.  Scott's  only  expression  of  admiration  for  the 
beautiful  country  to  which  he  belongs  is  put,  if  we  rightly 
remember,  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  Southern  favor- 
ites." This  of  Walter  Scott !— W.  H.  PRESCOTT.  [The 
London  Quarterly  (a  journal  whose  origin  was  mainly  due 
to  Scott's  exertions)  was  organized  soon  after,  and  became 
the  great  rival  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.'] 

STUDY  OF  "  THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE." 

This  poem — the  most  popular  of  all  Scott's  epics — ap- 
peared in  1810.  The  scene  is  laid  near  Loch  Katrine,  and 
the  period  of  action  is  six  days — the  events  of  each  day 
occupying  a  canto.  Its  success  was  remarkable.  Edition 
after  edition  issued  from  the  press.  The  author  received 
two  thousand  guineas  for  the  work. 

Analysis  [the  most  celebrated  passages  are  in  italics]. — 


Canto  I. 
The  Chase. 


Invocation,  1.  1-27. 

The  Chase,  i.-x. 

Scenery,  xi.-xiv. 

The  Huntsman 's  Soliloquy,  xv. ,  xvi. 

Ellen,  xvii.-xix. 

The  A  feeling,  xx. 

The  Stranger,  xxi. 

The  Invitation  and  Passage  to  the  Island,  xxii.-xxv. 
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The  Chase. 


Canto  II. 
The  Island. 


Canto  III. 
The  Gathering. 


f  The  Lodge,  xxvi.-xxviii. 

Hospitality,  xxix.,  xxx. 

Canto  ^continued.  I  Ellen's  Sang :  "Soldier,  rest!  thy  warfare  o'er,"  xxxi., 
|       xxxii. 

The  Stranger's  Dreams,  xxxiii.,  xxxiv. 
[His  Walk  in  the  Moonshine,  and  Return  to  Rest,  xxxv. 

Morning,  i. 

Allanbane's  Song,  ii.,  iii. 

Ellen  and  the  Minstrel,  iv.-xv. 

Return  of  Douglas,  xvi.-xviii. 

Boat  Song:  "  Hail  to   the   chief  who   in  triumph   ad- 

vances  !"  xix.,  xx. 
The  Greeting,  xxi.-xxiv. 
Malcolm  Graeme,  xxv. 
Father  and  Daughter,  xxvi. 
Sir  Roderick  Dhu's  Proposal,  xxvii.-xxx. 
The  Refusal,  and  its  Results,  xxxi. -xxxiii. 
The  Rivals,  xxxiv. 
Departure  of  the  Graeme,  xxxv.-xxxvii. 

f  The  Past,  i. 

Summer  on  Loch  Katrine,  ii. 
I    The  Fiery  Cross,  iii.-xxiv. 
|  The  Goblin  Cave,  xxv.-xxviii. 

Hymn  to  the  Virgin,  xxix. 
[  Roderick  and  His  Clansmen,  xxx.-xxxi. 

Norman  and  Malise,  i.-v. 
Roderick  and  the  Hermit  Monk,  vi.,  vii. 
Tidings,  viii. 

Ellen  and  the  Minstrel,  ix.-xi. 
Ballad:  "Alice  Brand,"  xii.-xv. 
Ellen  and  James  Fitz -James,  xvi.-xix. 
Blanche  of  Devan,  xx.-xxvii. 
The  Vmv,  xxviii. 

Fitz -James  alone  on  the  Mountains,  xxix. 
His  Meeting  -with  the  Highlander,  and  Entertainment, 
xxx.,  xxxi. 

C  Fitz -James  and  Roderick  Dhu,  i.-xiv. 

I  The  Combat,  xv.-xvii. 

I  Ride  to  Stirling,  xviii.,  xix. 

|  The  Douglas,  xx. 

Festivities  at  King  James's  Court,  and  Imprisonment  of 
[      the  Douglas,  xxi.-xxxiii. 

Sunrise,  i. 

The  Court  of  Guard,  ii.-iv. 

Soldier's  Song,  v. 

Entrance  to  the  Castle,  vi.-x. 

Roderick  and  the  Minstrel,  xi.-xiv. 

Song  :  "  Battle  of  Beal'  au  Duine,"  xv.-xxi. 

Death  of  Roderick,  xxi. 

The  Lament,  xxii. 

Helen  ami  Fitz- James — King  of  Scotland,  xxiii.-xxvii. 

Father,  Daughter,  and  Lover  united,  xxviii.,  xxix. 

Conclusion. 


Canto  IV. 
The  Prophecy. 


Canto  V. 
The  Combat. 


Canto  VI. 
The  Guard-room. 
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FAMOUS  QUOTATIONS. 
"  The  will  to  do,  the  soul  to  dare." 

u  Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking, 
Morn  of  toil,  nor  night  of  waking." 

" '  What  a  scene  were  here,'  he  cried, 
'  For  princely  pomp  or  churchman's  pride ! 
On  this  bold  brow,  a  lordly  tower; 
In  that  soft  vale,  a  lady's  bower ; 
On  yonder  meadow,  far  away, 
The  turrets  of  a  cloister  gray.'" 

"  My  hope,  my  heaven,  my  trust  must  be 
My  gentle  guide,  in  following  thee." 

"  Some  feelings  are  to  mortals  given 
With  less  of  earth  in  them  than  heaven." 

"  By  Him  whose  word  is  truth !  I  swear 
No  other  favor  will  I  wear, 
Till  this  sad  token  I  imbrue 
In  the  best  blood  of  Roderick  Dhu !" 

CRITICISMS. 

"The  Lady  of  the  Lake"  was  the  culmination  of  Scott's 
poetical  reputation. — MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"The  Lady  of  the  Lake  "  was  welcomed  with  an  enthu- 
siasm surpassing  that  which  attended  any  other  of  his 
poems.  It  seemed  like  the  sweet  breathings  of  his  native 
pibroch  stealing  over  glen  and  mountain,  and  calling  up 
all  the  delicious  associations  of  rural  solitude,  which  beau- 
tifully contrasted  with  the  din  of  battle  and  the  shrill  cry 
of  the  war-trumpet  that  stirred  the  sound  in  every  page 
of  his  "  Marmion."  The  publication  of  this  work  carried 
his  fame  as  a  poet  to  its  most  brilliant  height.  The  post- 
horse  duty  rose  to  an  extraordinary  degree  in  Scotland, 
from  the  eagerness  of  travellers  to  visit  the  localities  of 
the  poem. — WILLIAM  H.  PRESCOTT. 

[For  descriptions  of  Newark  Castle  and  Branksome  Hall, 
Norham  Castle,  Lindisfarne  Abbey,  Holy  Island,  West 
Border  and  Flodden  Field,  Stirling  and  Ellen's  Isle,  sec 
Hunne  well's  "Lands  of  Scott."] 
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STUDY  OF  WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 

The  publication  of  Lord  Byron's  "Childe  Harold,"  in 
1812,  formed  a  crisis  in  Scott's  literary  career.  Henceforth 
his  popularity  as  a  poet  was  on  the  decline.  Sir  Walter 
recognized  the  superiority  of  his  rival,  and  forsook  the 
poetic  field  where  he  had  been  eclipsed  for  the  realms  of 
romance,  over  which  he  held  undisputed  sway  through 
life.  In  1805  Scott  had  written  several  chapters  of  a  novel 
illustrating  Highland  manners  and  customs,  which  he  called 
"Waverley;  or,  'Tis  Sixty  Years  Since;"  but  unfavorable 
criticism  had  led  him  to  throw  it  aside  incompleted.  Years 
after,  while  searching  in  a  lumber-room  for  fishing-tackle, 
the  fragment  was  discovered,  soon  completed,  and  in  July, 
1814,  published  anonymously.  Great  was  the  sensation  it 
excited,  and  still  greater  was  the  public's  curiosity  as  to 
who  the  author  might  be.  Thus  the  commencement  of 
that  long  series  of  novels  called,  after  its  oldest  mem- 
ber,  Waverley  Novels.  The  almost  regular  semi-annual 
appearance  of  these  works,  the  eagerness  with  which 
they  were  received  by  the  public,  the  universal  curiosity 
concerning  their  authorship,  and  the  enormous  proceeds 
resulting  from  their  sale,  form  phenomena  in  literature. 
As  has  been  previously  stated,  the  author  remained  in~ 
cognito  till  1827,  when,  at  a  dinner  of  the  Edinburgh 
Theatrical  Fund  Association,  Scott  acknowledged  the 
works  as  his  own.  In  1829  a  new  edition  of  the  series 
was  issued,  in  which  the  writer's  name  appeared,  accom- 
panied by  the  explanation  now  regularly  inserted  in  the 
preface  to  "  Waverley." 

FAMOUS  EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  BEST-KNOWN  NOVELS. 

f  Education  of  Youth,  iii. 

Description  of  a  Scottish  Manor-house,  viii. 
Waverley.         -|  The  Hold  of  Donald  Bean  Lean,  the  Highland  Robber, 

xvii. 
[  The  March  of  the  Highland  Army,  xliv. 

f  Midnight  Scene,  iii. 
Guy  Marine-ring.    <  Meg  Merrilies,  iv. 

I  Bertram  in  the  Castle  of  Ellangowan,  xli. 
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(  The  Ruins  of  St.  Ruth,  xvii. 

-ru     A   »•  I  The  Cave  of  Edie  Ochiltree,  xxi. 

The  Anttquary.    1  The  Fisher>s  CotUge  xxvi 

[  Funeral  of  Steenie  Mucklebackit,  xxxL 


f\\A  \»     »  r, 
Old  Mortality. 


Rob  Roy. 


The  Heart  of  Mid- 
Lothian. 


The  Bride  of 
Lammermoor. 


Ivanhoe. 


Mortality,  i. 


Kenilworth. 

The  Abbot. 

The  Pirate. 
The  Talisman. 

Redgauntlet. 
Quentin  Durward 


Covenanters,  xviii. 

f  Service  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Glasgow,  xx. 
•<  Helen  MacGregor  and  the  Outlaws,  xxxi. 
[  Bailie  Jarvie's  Interview  with  Rob  Roy,  xxxv. 

The  Conference  of  Jeanie  Deans  and  the  Stranger,  xv. 
Meeting  of  Sharpitlaw,  Radcliffe,  and  Madge  Wildfire, 

xvi. 

Prison  Scene  between  Erne  and  Jeanie  Deans,  xx. 
The  Trial,  xxi.-xxiv. 
The    Interview   between    Queen   Caroline   and   Jeanie 

Deans,  xxxvii. 

The  Funeral  of  Lord  Ravenswood,  ii. 

Interview  of  the  Lord-keeper  and  the  Aged  Dame,  iv. 

The  Marriage  and  Death  of  Lucy  Ashton,  xxxiv. 

Gurth,  the  Swine-herd,  and  Wamba,  the  Jester,  i. 

The  Mansion  of  a  Saxon  Thane,  iii. 

The  Tournament,  vii.,  viii. 

The  Black  Knight  at  the  Hermitage,  xvi.,  xvii. 

Dungeon  Scene  between  Front-de-Bceuf  and  Isaac  of 

York,  xxii. 

Storming  of  Front-de-Bceuf's  Castle,  xxx.,  xxxi. 
The  Trial  of  Rebecca,  xxxvii. 
Combat  between  Ivanhoe  and  Bois-Guilbert,  xliii. 

Amy  Robsart's  Apartment  at  Cumnor,  vi. 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  xv. 
The  Queen's  Entrance  to  Kenilworth  Castle,  xxx. 
Interview  between  the  Queen  and  Amy  Robsart,  xxxiv. 
The  Earl's  Confession  of  his  Marriage,  xl. 

{Election  of  an  Abbot,  xiii. 
Edinburgh  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  xvii. 
A  Dramatic  Representation  of  that  Time,  xxvii. 
Mary  Stuart  at  Lochleven  Castle,  xxi. 
The  Escape,  xxxv. 
Death  of  George  Douglas,  xxxvii. 

(  Halcro's   Story  of  his   Introduction   to   Glorious  John 
(      Dryden,  xiv. 

f  The  Christian  Knight  and  the  Saracen  Cavalier,  i. 

The  Hermit's  Cell,  iii.-v. 
•<  Interview  between  King  Richard  and  Queen  Berengaria, 

xvii. 
[  King  Richard  at  the  Tent  of  Saladin,  xxviii. 

(  Wandering  Willie's  Tale,  Letter  xi. 
(  Narrative  of  the  Smuggler,  x.-xvi. 

j  Louis  XL's  Meeting  with  Durward,  x. 
'(  The  Rescue  of  Countess  Isabelle,  xiv. 
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CELEBRATED  CHARACTERS. 

Waverlev         \  Fergus  Maclvor,  Flora  Maclvor,  Vich  Tan  Vohr,  and 
I      Evan  Dhu. 

Guy  Mannering.      Dominie  Sampson  and  Meg  Merrilies. 

The  Antiauarv     \  Mn  Oldbuck«  Bailie   Littlejohn,  Monkbarns,  and  Edit 
4      "'    (      Ochiltree. 

Old  Mortality.        Preacher  Macbrian. 

R  b  Ro  I  McGregor,  Bailie  Jarvie,  Helen  Campbell,  and  Diana 

(      Vernon. 

The  Heart  of  Mid-  (  Duke   of  Argyll,   Saddletree,   Sharpitlaw,   Effie   Deans. 
Lothian.  /      Jeanie  Deans,  and  Madge  Wildfire. 

The  Bride  of      j  Edgar  Ravenswood,  Caleb  Balderstone,  and  Lucy  Ash- 
Lammermoor.      /      ton. 

Ivanhoe  -I  *saac  tne  Jew>  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  Ivanhoe,  Mal- 

(      voisin,  Lady  Rowena,  and  Rebecca. 

Kenilworth.  Earl  of  Leicester,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Amy  Robsart. 

The  Talisman.  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  and  Edith  Plantagenet. 

St.  Ronan's  Well.  Clara  Mowbray,  Meg  Dods,  Touchwood,  and  MacTurk. 

Quentin  Durward.  Philip  de  Comines,  Quentin  Durward,  and  Martivalle. 

The  Monastery.  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  and  Halbert  Glendinnine, 

Woodstock.  Alice  Lee. 


The  Pirate.          Claud  Halcro. 

CRITICISMS. 

When  I  am  very  ill  indeed  I  can  read  Scott  s  novels, 
and  they  are  almost  the  only  books  I  can  then  read.  — 
S.  T.  COLERIDGE. 

"Waverley  "  may  be  set  beside  the  best  works  that  have 
ever  been  written  in  the  world.  —  GOETHE. 

You  can  hardly  read  any  novel  of  Scott's  and  not  be- 
come better  aware  what  public  life  and  political  issues 
mean.  And  yet  there  is  no  artificiality,  no  elaborate  atti- 
tudinizing before  the  antique  mirrors  of  the  past,  like  Bui- 
wer's,  no  dressing-out  of  clothes-horses,  like  G.  P.  R.  James. 
The  boldness  and  freshness  of  the  present  are  carried  back 
into  the  past,  and  you  see  Papists  and  Puritans,  Cavaliers 
and  Roundheads,  Jews,  Jacobites,  and  freebooters,  preach 
ers,  school  -masters,  mercenary  soldiers,  gypsies  and  beg- 
gars, all  living  the  sort  of  life  which  the  reader  feels  that, 
in  their  circumstances,  and  under  the  same  conditions  of 
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time  and  place  and  parentage,  he  might  have  lived  too. 
Indeed  no  man  can  read  Scott  without  being  more  of  a 
public  man,  whereas  the  ordinary  novel  tends  to  make  its 
readers  rather  less  of  one  than  before. — R.  H.  HUTTON. 

We  may  therefore  sum  up  the  indications  of  this  charac- 
teristic excellence  of  Scott's  novels  by  saying  that  more 
than  any  novelist  he  has  given  us  fresh  pictures  of  prac- 
tical human  society,  with  its  cares  and  troubles,  its  excite- 
ments  and  its  pleasures ;  that  he  has  delineated  more  dis- 
tinctly than  any  one  else  the  framework  in  which  this 
society  inheres,  and  by  the  boundaries  of  which  it  is  shaped 
and  limited;  that  he  has  made  more  clear  the  way  in 
which  strange  and  eccentric  characters  grow  out  of  that 
ordinary  and  usual  system  of  life ;  that  he  has  extended 
his  view  over  several  periods  of  society,  and  given  an  ani- 
mated description  of  the  external  appearance  of  each,  and 
a  firm  representation  of  its  social  institutions;  that  he  has 
shown  very  graphically  what  we  may  call  the  worldly  laws 
of  moral  government,  and  that  over  all  these  he  has  spread 
the  glow  of  sentiment  natural  to  a  manly  mind,  and  an 
atmosphere  of  generosity  congenial  to  a  cheerful  one. — 
W.  BAGEHOT. 

All  is  fresh  as  from  the  hand  of  Nature.  By  going  a 
century  or  two  back,  and  laying  the  scene  in  a  remote  and 
uncultivated  district,  all  becomes  new  and  startling  in  the 
present  advanced  period — Highland  manners,  characters, 
scenery,  superstitions.  Northern  dialect  and  costume,  the 
wars,  the  religion,  and  politics  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  give  a  charming  and  wholesome  relief  to 
the  fastidious  refinement  and  "over-labored  lassitude"  of 
modern  readers,  like  the  effect  of  plunging  a  nervous  vale- 
tudinarian into  a  cold  bath. — HAZLITT. 

In  1813,  before  the  appearance  of  "  Waverley,"  if  any  one 
should  have  ventured  to  predict  that  a  writer  would  arise 
who,  when  every  conceivable  form  of  composition  seemed 
not  only  to  have  been  tried,  but  exhausted,  should  be  the 
creator  of  one  hitherto  unknown,  and  which,  in  its  imme- 
diate popularity,  should  exceed  all  others;  who,  when  we 
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fancied  we  had  drained  to  its  last  drop  the  cup  of  intel- 
lectual excitement,  should  open  up  a  spring  not  only  new 
and  untasted,  but  apparently  deep  and  inexhaustible ;  that 
he  should  exhibit  his  marvel  in  the  form  of  a  composition 
the  least  respected  in  the  whole  circle  of  literature,  and 
raise  the  Novel  to  a  place  among  the  highest  productions 
of  human  intellect,  his  prediction  would  have  been  received 
not  only  with  incredulity,  but  with  ridicule.  And  the  im- 
probability would  have  been  heightened  had  it  been  added 
that  all  this  would  have  been  effected  with  no  aid  from  the 
influence  of  established  reputation,  but  by  a  writer  who 
concealed  his  name.  The  productions  of  the  author  of 
"  Waverley  "  are  virtually  novelties  in  our  literature. . . .  The 
author  of  "Waverley"  is  never  chargeable  with  that  sin 
so  visible  in  modern  literature  which  Lord  Byron  lent  his 
genius  to  promote,  and  which  humble  writers  in  prose  and 
verse  industriously  strive  to  spread.  He  has  not  labored 
to  diminish  our  confidence  in  virtue  or  our  abhorrence  of 
vice.  He  does  not  teach  us  to  believe  that  the  villain 
probably  has  generous  feelings,  while  the  man  who  violates 
no  law  is  as  probably  at  heart  a  scoundrel.  He  tricks  out 
our  delusions  in  impossible  beings,  combining  the  commis- 
sion of  crime  with  the  possession  of  lofty  sentiments  and 
rigid  virtue.  He  never  takes  his  hero  from  any  dregs  of 
pollution,  yet  endows  him  with  ennobling  attributes  which 
he  could  never  have  possessed ;  makes  him  a  criminal  of 
the  deepest  dye,  yet  bids  us  to  admire  his  virtues,  and  tells 
us  that,  tainted  as  he  seems,  he  is  better  than  half  those 
whom  society  deems  good  and  honest.  Neither  has  the 
author  of  "  Waverley "  ever  written  any  of  those  tales 
which  affect  to  have  a  moral,  and  which,  after  laboring  to 
enlist  our  sympathies  on  the  side  of  crime,  and  making  us 
love  and  admire  the  criminal,  plunge  him  at  the  close  into 
misfortune,  excite  our  pity,  and  then  claim  the  merit  of 
doing  good  because  they  showed  that,  somehow  or  other, 
in  the  end  vice  did  not  prosper.  This  right-headedness 
and  right-heartedness,  this  healthy  soundness  of  judgment 
and  principle  in  the  author  of  "Waverley"  are  among 
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those  qualities  for  which  posterity  will  lastingly  admire 
him. — LORD  JEFFREY. 

Everybody  knows  the  story  of  the  composition  of  "  Wa- 
verley" — the  most  interesting  story  in  the  annals  of  let- 
ters— and  how,  some  ten  years  after  its  commencement,  it 
was  fished  out  of  some  old  lumber  in  an  attic,  and  com- 
pleted in  a  few  weeks  for  the  press,  in  1814.  Its  appear- 
ance marks  a  more  distinct  epoch  in  English  literature  than 
that  of  the  poetry  of  its  author.  All  previous  attempts  in 
the  same  school  of  fiction — a  school  of  English  growth — 
had  been  cramped  by  the  limited  information  or  talent  of 
the  writers.  Smollett  had  produced  his  spirited  sea-pieces, 
and  Fielding  his  warm  sketches  of  country  life,  both  of 
them  mixed  up  with  so  much  Billingsgate  as  required  a 
strong  flavor  of  wit  to  make  them  tolerable.  Richardson 
had  covered  acres  of  canvas  with  his  faithful  family  pict- 
ures. Mrs.  Radcliffe  had  dipped  up  to  the  elbows  in  hor- 
rors; while  Miss  Burney's  fashionable  gossip  and  Miss 
Edgeworth's  Hogarth  drawings  of  the  prose — not  the  po- 
etry— of  life  and  character  had  each  and  all  found  favor  in 
their  respective  ways.  But  a  work  now  appeared  in  which 
the  author  swept  over  the  whole  range  of  character  with 
entire  freedom  as  well  as  fidelity,  ennobling  the  whole  by 
high  historic  associations,  and  in  a  style  varying  with  his 
theme,  but  whose  pure  and  classic  flow  was  tinctured  with 
just  so  much  of  poetic  coloring  as  suited  the  purposes  of 
romance.  It  was  Shakspeare  in  prose. — W.  H.  PRESCOTT. 

"  Waverley  "  was  at  once  a  novel  of  character,  like  those 
of  Fielding  and  Richardson,  and  one  of  adventure,  like 
those  of  Defoe ;  but  it  had  that  peculiar  stamp  of  its  own 
which  genius  alone  can  give.  Founded,  like  the  old  bal- 
lads, on  tradition,  it  entered  the  province  of  poetry,  while 
the  time  in  which  it  was  written  gave  enlightenment,  and 
the  writer's  mind  its  own  shrewdness,  sharpened  by  that 
dry  humor  which  is  essentially  of  Scottish  growth.  Scott 
is  the  founder  of  a  new  school — the  picturesque — which 
now  more  or  less  influences  all  our  writers.  "  Waverley  " 
was  a  succession  of  pictures,  both  landscape  and  portrait— 
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indeed  all  his  characters  give  the  idea  of  portraits  rather 
than  of  inventions.  .  .  .  There  is  one  felicity  of  style  which 
is  peculiarly  Scott's  own — the  very  happy  names  which  he 
gives  his  dramatis  persona.  Whether  of  grace  or  of  hu 
mor,  they  are  singularly  characteristic.  How  pleasant  is 
the  Baron  of  Bradwardine !  how  readily  his  whims  and 
pedantry  are  overlooked  because  of  his  imperturbable 
good-nature !  Whether  we  turn  to  Evan  Dhu,  whose  con- 
stancy even  in  death  is  related ;  to  David  Gellatly,  who 
roasts  eggs  and  makes  rhymes  with  equal  facility;  to  the 
fierce  Vich  Tan  Vohr ;  to  pretty  Rose,  whose  graces  are 
the  glory  of  "  Waverley's  "  life ;  to  Flora,  whose  story  ends 
in  the  Dominican  Convent — we  are  sure  to  find  interest  of 
the  deepest  and  best  quality. — LETITIA  E.  LANDON. 

With  respect  to  the  literary  character  of  these  Waverley 
Novels,  so  extraordinary  in  their  commercial  character, 
there  remains,  after  so  much  reviewing,  good  and  bad, 
little  that  it  were  profitable  at  present  to  say.  The  great 
fact  about  them  is  that  they  were  faster  written  and  better 
paid  for  than  any  other  books  in  the  world.  It  must  be 
granted,  moreover,  that  they  have  a  worth  far  surpassing 
what  is  usual  in  such  cases ;  nay,  that  if  Literature  had  no 
task  but  that  of  harmlessly  amusing  indolent,  languid  men, 
here  was  the  very  perfection  of  Literature ;  that  a  man, 
here  more  emphatically  than  ever  elsewhere,  might  fling 
himself  back,  exclaiming,  "Be  mine  to  lie  on  this  sofa  and 
read  everlasting  novels  of  Walter  Scott!"  The  composi- 
tion, slight  as  it  often  is,  usually  hangs  together  in  some 
measure,  and  is  a  composition.  There  is  a  free  flow  of 
narrative,  of  incident  and  sentiment ;  an  easy,  masterlike 
coherence  throughout,  as  if  it  were  the  free  dash  of  a  mas- 
ter's hand,  "  round  as  the  O  of  Giotto."  It  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  extemporaneous  writing.  Furthermore,  surely  he 
were  a  blind  critic  who  did  not  recognize  here  a  certain 
genial  sunshiny  freshness  and  picturesqueness ;  paintings 
both  of  scenery  and  figures,  very  graceful,  brilliant,  occa- 
sionally full  of  grace  and  glowing  brightness  blended  in 
the  softest  composure;  in  fact,  a  deep,  sincere  love  of  the 
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beautiful  in  Nature  and  Man,  and  the  readiest  faculty  ot 
expressing  this  by  imagination  and  by  word.  No  fresher 
paintings  of  Nature  can  be  found  than  Scott's;  hardly  any- 
where a  wider  sympathy  with  man.  From  Davie  Deans 
up  to  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion ;  from  Meg  Merrilies  to  Die 
Vernon  and  Queen  Elizabeth!  It  is  the  utterance  of  a 
man  of  open  soul ;  of  a  brave,  large,  free-seeing  man,  who 
has  a  true  brotherhood  with  all  men.  .  .  .  What,  then,  is 
the  result  of  these  Waverley  Romances?  Are  they  to 
amuse  one  generation  only  ?  One  or  more  !  As  many 
generations  as  they  can ;  but  not  all  generations — ah  no ; 
when  our  swallow-tail  has  become  fantastic  as  trunk-hose 
they  will  cease  to  amuse.  Meanwhile,  as  we  can  discern, 
their  results  have  been  several-fold.  First  of  all,  and  cer- 
tainly not  least  of  all,  have  they  not  perhaps  had  this 
result :  that  a  considerable  portion  of  mankind  has  here- 
by been  sated  with  mere  amusement,  and  set  on  seeking 
something  better?  Amusement  in  the  way  of  reading  can 
go  no  farther,  can  do  nothing  better  by  the  power  of  man ; 
and  men  ask,  Is  this  what  it  can  do  ?  Scott,  we  reckon, 
carried  several  things  to  their  ultimatum  and  crisis,  so  that 
change  became  inevitable:  a  great  service,  though  an  indi- 
rect one.  Secondly,  however,  we  may  say,  these  historical 
novels  have  taught  all  men  this  truth,  which  looks  like  a 
truism,  and  yet  was  as  good  as  unknown  to  writers  of  his- 
tory and  others  till  so  taught :  that  the  by-gone  ages  of 
the  world  were  actually  filled  by  living  men,  not  by  proto- 
cols, state-papers,  controversies,  and  abstractions  of  men. 
— THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

If  we  were  to  give  a  list  of  the  novels  which  to  us  ap- 
pear to  have  the  best  chance  of  immortality,  we  should 
mention  "Waverley,"  "The  Antiquary,"  "Guy  Manner- 
ing,"  "Old  Mortality,"  and  "The  Bride  of  Lammermoor." 
...  It  is  hard  to  say  it,  and  yet  we  fear  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  whole  of  those  historical  novels  which  once 
charmed  all  men,  and  for  which  we  have  still  a  lingering 
affection,  are  rapidly  converting  themselves  into  mere  £//- 
bris  of  plaster-of-Paris.  Even  our  dear  "Ivanhoe"  is  on 
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the  high-road  to  ruin ;  it  is  vanishing  as  fast  as  one  of  Sir 
Joshua's  most  carelessly  painted  pictures;  and  perhaps  we 
ought  not  to  regret  it. — LESLIE  STEPHEN. 

From  Walter  Scott  we  learned  history.  And  yet  is  this 
history?  All  these  pictures  of  a  distant  age  are  false.  Cos- 
tumes, scenery,  externals  alone  are  exact ;  actions,  speech, 
sentiments,  all  the  rest,  is  civilized,  embellished,  arranged 
in  modern  guise.  .  .  .  Every  two  centuries  among  men  the 
proportion  of  images  and  ideas,  the  mainspring  of  passions, 
the  degree  of  reflection,  the  species  of  inclinations,  change. 
Who,  without  a  long  preliminary  training,  now  understands 
and  relishes  Dante,  Rabelais,  and  Rubens?  And  how,  for 
instance,  could  these  great  catholic  and  mystical  dreams, 
these  vast  temerities,  or  these  impurities  of  carnal  art,  find 
entrance  into  the  head  of  this  gentlemanly  citizen  ?  Walter 
Scott  pauses  on  the  threshold  of  the  soul  and  in  the  vesti- 
bule of  history,  selects  in  the  Renaissance  and  the  Middle 
Age  only  the  fit  and  agreeable,  blots  out  plain-spoken  words, 
licentious  sensuality,  bestial  ferocity.  After  all,  his  char- 
acters, to  whatever  age  he  transports  them,  are  his  neigh- 
bors—  "cannie"  farmers,  vain  lairds,  gloved  gentlemen, 
young  marriageable  ladies,  all  more  or  less  commonplace, 
that  is,  steady;  by  their  education  and  character  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  voluptuous  fools  of  the  Restoration,  or 
the  heroic  brutes  and  fierce  beasts  of  the  Middle  Age.  As 
he  has  the  .greatest  supply  of  rich  costumes,  and  the  most 
inexhaustible  talent  for  scenic  effect,  he  makes  all  his  peo- 
ple get  on  very  pleasantly,  and  compose  tales  which,  in 
truth,  have  only  the  merit  of  fashion,  though  that  fashion 
may  last  a  hundred  years  yet. — H.  A.  TAINE. 

We  take  "The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian"  as  one  of  the 
best  types  of  Scott's  work.  It  has  the  characteristic  de- 
fects of  machinery  which  perhaps  haste,  and  perhaps  a  cer- 
tain contempt  for  the  accessaries  of  an  art  which  he  had, 
so  to  speak,  picked  up  accidentally  and  neither  studied 
nor  been  trained  in,  betrayed  him  into.  But  it  has  the 
finest  and  most  complete  ideal  of  any  of  his  books,  and  its 
secondary  characters  give  a  sufficiently  just  idea  of  the 
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wealth  of  variety  and  life  which  was  in  him,  though  in  this 
particular  several  of  his  other  works,  such  as  "  Waverley," 
"Rob  Roy,"  and  "The  Antiquary,"  are  perhaps  superior. 
.  .  .  Nobody  will  say  that  the  Waverley  Novels  are  equal 
in  merit,  or  expect  from  any  series  that  it  should  be  so. 
Early  in  Scott's  career  occurred  the  partial  failure  of  "The 
Black  Dwarf,"  one  of  the  least  attractive  of  his  produc- 
tions ;  and  though  he  made  up  his  lost  way  in  "  Old  Mor- 
tality," which  accompanied  it,  yet  it  was  a  bold  under- 
taking to  affront,  as  he  did  in  that  tale,  the  prejudices  of 
Scotland  with  such  a  view  of  the  forefathers  of  whom  the 
nation,  even  when  it  had  outgrown  them,  was  still  proud. 
He  made  what  was  very  much  a  fresh  start  and  new  begin- 
ning in  "  Ivanhoe,"  a  book  which  never  can  be  ranked  with 
his  highest  achievements,  but  yet  never,  we  think,  can  lose 
its  ground  as  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  historical  ro- 
mances, doubtful  though  their  witchery  has  got  to  be.  As 
to  this  division  of  his  work,  however,  we  must  remember 
that  he  was  the  first  in  the  field,  that  modern  historical  ro- 
mances were  not  in  his  day,  or  at  least  had  not  risen  above 
the  level  of  "The  Scottish  Chiefs"  and  "Thaddeus  of 
Warsaw."  Nothing  could  be  more  picturesque  and  ani- 
mated than  the  panorama  of  brilliant  and  highly-colored 
mediaeval  life  thus  made  to  pass  before  us ;  and  in  the 
companion  romances  of  "The  Betrothed"  and  "The  Tal- 
isman "  there  is  a  higher  quality,  a  tragic  element  which  no 
true  critic  will  undervalue.  It  is,  however,  upon  Scott's 
early  studies  of  the  life  of  his  own  country,  and  what  we 
have  ventured  to  call  his  revelation  of  that  country  to  the 
other  nations  of  the  earth,  that  his  fame  will  always  rest. 
Taken  all  in  all,  no  such  unbroken  line  of  worthy  and  often 
brilliant  work  has  been  left  by  any  other  workman  in  this 
region  of  literature.  They  have  done  more  to  brighten 
the  world,  to  soothe  the  weary,  to  elevate  the  standard  of 
general,  and  what,  if  the  reader  pleases,  we  may  call  com- 
monplace excellence,  than  any  other  works  of  fiction  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  Not  a  word  in  them  all  has  ever  in- 
sinuated evil  or  palliated  dishonor. — MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  SCOTT  AS  A  WRITER. 

Close  Observation  of  Nature. — Sir  Walter  Scott  is  univer- 
sally considered  as  the  greatest  writer  of  imagination  of 
this  century;  and  his  reputation  has  been  so  widespread 
and  lasting  that  it  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  that  it 
will  not  materially  decline  in  succeeding  times.  Like  most 
other  great  men,  the  direction  of  his  genius  was  in  a  great 
degree  determined  by  the  circumstances  in  which  he  arose, 
but  its  character  was  exclusively  his  own.  He  rose  to 
manhood  during  the  heart-stirring  conflict  with  the  French 
Revolution;  and  his  mind,  naturally  ardent,  was  early  in- 
flamed by  the  patriotic  and  warlike  feelings  which  that 
contest  naturally  produced.  A  volunteer  himself  in  the 
yeomanry  ranks,  his  animated  strains  induced  many  to  fol- 
low his  example.  The  influence  of  these  circumstances  is 
very  conspicuous  in  his  writings,  and  many  of  the  finest 
passages  in  the  descriptions  of  Flodden  and  Bannockburn 
were  suggested  by  the  mimic  warfare  on  Portobello  Sands, 
near  Edinburgh,  where  his  corps  exercised.  This  in  some 
degree  directed  the  application,  but  it  did  not  stamp  the 
character  of  his  genius ;  that  was  entirely  his  own.  Close 
observation  of  nature,  whether  animate  or  inanimate,  was 
his  great  characteristic ;  the  brilliancy  of  fancy,  the  force 
of  imagination  were  directed  to  clothing  with  sparkling 
colors  her  varied  creations.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  his 
genius  was  most  conspicuous  in  describing  the  beauties  of 
nature  or  delineating  the  passions  of  the  heart ;  he  was  at 
once  pictorial  and  dramatic.  To  this  he  owes  his  great 
success,  hence  his  world-wide  reputation.  He  was  first 
known  as  a  poet ;  but  charming  as  his  poetic  conceptions 
were,  they  were  ere  long  eclipsed  by  the  wide-spread  fame 
of  his  prose  romances.  The  Novels  of  the  Author  of 
"Waverley"  caused  the  Poems  of  Walter  Scott  to  be 
for  a  time  forgotten.  But  time  has  re-established  them 
in  their  celebrity;  and  great  as  is  still  the  fame  of  the 
Scotch  novels,  it  is  rivalled  by  the  heart-stirring  verses  of 
"Marmion,"  the  enduring  charm  of  "The  Lady  of  the 
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Lake."  No  man  ever  threw  a  more  charming  radiance 
over  the  traditions  of  ancient  times,  but  none  ever  deline- 
ated in  a  nobler  spirit  the  virtues  of  the  present ;  and  his 
discriminating  eye  discovered  them  equally  under  the 
thatch  of  the  cottage  as  in  the  halls  of  the  castle.  It  has 
been  truly  said  that  the  influence  of  his  writings  neutral- 
ized to  a  certain  extent  the  effect  of  the  Reform  Bill ;  but 
it  is  not  less  true  that  none  ever  contributed  more  power- 
fully to  that  purification  without  which  all  others  are  nuga- 
tory— the  reform  of  the  human  heart ;  and  perhaps  he  is 
the  only  author  of  numerous  works  of  fiction  of  whom  it 
may  with  truth  be  said  that  he  never  wrote  a  line  which, 
on  his  death-bed,  he  could  wish  recalled. — SIR  ARCHIBALD 
ALISON. 

Powerful  Delineation  of  Character. — One  of  the  first 
points  of  view  in  which  the  author  of  "  Waverley"  is  first 
presented  to  us  is  as  the  delineator  of  human  character. 
When  we  regard  him  in  this  light  we  are  struck  at  once  by 
the  fertility  of  his  invention  and  the  force,  novelty,  and 
fidelity  of  his  pictures.  He  brings  to  our  minds  not  ab- 
stract beings,  but  breathing,  acting,  speaking  individuals. 
Then  what  variety!  what  originality!  what  numbers! 
What  a  gallery  has  he  set  before  us!  No  writer  but 
Shakspeare  ever  equalled  him  in  this  respect.  .  .  .  None 
save  Shakspeare  has  ever  contributed  so  largely,  so  valu- 
ably to  our  collection  of  characters,  of  pictures  so  surpris- 
ingly original,  yet,  once  seen,  admitted  to  be  conformable 
to  nature.  .  .  .  We  may  take  as  instances  Jeanie  Deans, 
Colonel  Mannering,  Bailie  Jarvie,  Glossin,  Foster,  and  his 
daughter.  We  have  here  mentioned  fictitious  personages, 
but  the  merit  of  the  author  is  perhaps  displayed  more  con- 
spicuously in  his  treatment  of  those  subjects  in  which  the 
groundwork  is  already  laid,  in  his  wonderful  reproduction 
of  historical  individuals.  His  James  I.  is  a  portrait  of  the 
rarest  merit ;  and  his  Elizabeth,  his  Louis  XL,  Charles  Ed- 
ward, Lord  Lindesay,  Robert  III.,  Rothesay,  Albany,  and 
the  imbecile  father  of  Margaret  of  Anjou  may  also  be 
cited  as  among  those  which  are  presented  to  us  with  more 
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than  common  discrimination  and  force.  —  SlR  FRANCIS 
JEFFREY. 

No  writer  since  Shakespeare  has  displayed  such  power 
in  the  creation  or  delineation  of  character,  or  such  freedom 
from  personal  prejudice  in  describing  life  and  manners. .  . . 
His  three  great  contemporaries,  when  they  attempted  to 
delineate  character,  barely  succeeded  in  delineating  more 
than  themselves,  their  opposites,  or  their  ideals ;  but  Scott, 
free  from  the  shackles  of  this  individualism,  aimed  to  repre- 
sent not  one  man,  but  human  nature. — E.  P.  WHIPPLE. 

Neither  in  the  higher  and  highest  excellence  of  drawing 
character  is  he  at  any  time  altogether  deficient,  though  at 
no  time  can  we  call  him  in  the  best  sense  successful.  His 
Bailie  Jarvies,  Dinmonts,  Dalgettys  (for  their  name  is  le- 
gion) do  look  and  talk  like  what  they  give  themselves  out 
for  —  they  are,  if  not  created  and  made  poetically  alive, 
yet  deceptively  enacted  as  a  good  player  might  do  them. 
What  more  is  wanted,  then  ?  For  the  reader  lying  on  a 
sofa  nothing  more,  yet  for  another  sort  of  reader  much. 
It  were  a  long  chapter  to  unfold  the  difference  in  drawing 
a  character  between  a  Scott  and  a  Shakspeare,  a  Goethe ; 
yet  it  is  a  difference  literally  immense ;  they  are  of  differ- 
ent species;  the  value  of  the  one  is  not  to  be  counted  in 
the  coin  of  the  other.  We  might  say,  in  a  short  word 
which  means  a  long  matter,  that  your  Shakspeare  fashions 
his  characters  from  the  heart  outward;  your  Scott  fashions 
them  from  the  skin  inward,  never  getting  near  the  heart 
of  them.  The  one  set  become  living  men  and  women,  the 
other  amount  to  little  more  than  mechanical  cases,  decep- 
tively painted  automatons.  Compare  Fenella  with  Goethe's 
Mignon,  which  it  was  once  said  Scott  had  "  done  Goethe 
the  honor"  to  borrow.  He  has  borrowed  what  he  could  of 
Mignon — the  small  stature,  the  climbing  talent,  the  trick- 
iness,  the  mechanical  case,  as  we  say,  he  has  borrowed ;  but 
the  soul  of  Mignon  is  left  behind. — THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

I  think  the  deficiency  of  his  pictures  of  women,  odd  as 
it  seems  to  say  so,  should  be  greatly  attributed  to  his  nat- 
ural chivalry.  His  conception  of  women  of  his  own  or  a 
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higher  class  was  always  too  romantic.  He  hardly  ventured, 
as  it  were  in  his  tenderness  for  them,  to  look  deeply  into 
their  little  weaknesses  and  intricacies  of  character.  With 
women  of  an  inferior  class  he  had  not  this  feeling.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  perfect  than  the  manner  in  which  he 
blends  the  dairy-women  and  women  of  business,  in  Jeanie 
Deans,  with  the  lover  and  the  sister.  But  once  make  a 
woman  beautiful,  or  in  any  way  an  object  of  homage  to 
him,  and  Scott  bowed  so  low  before  the  image  of  her  that 
he  could  not  go  deep  into  her  heart.  He  could  no  more 
have  analyzed  such  a  woman  as  Thackeray  analyzed  Lady 
Castlewood  or  Amelia  or  Becky,  or  as  George  Eliot  an- 
alyzed Rosamond  Vincy,  than  he  could  have  vivisected 
Camp  or  Maida.  To  some  extent,  therefore,  Scott's  pict- 
ures of  women  remain  something  in  the  style  of  the  minia- 
tures of  the  last  age — bright  and  beautiful  beings,  without 
any  special  character  in  them.  He  was  dazzled  by  a  fair 
heroine. — R.  H.  HUTTON. 

Jeanie  Deans  is  probably  the  best  of  his  heroines. — 
WALTER  BAGEHOT. 

Sense  of  Humor. — Only  in  humor  does  Scott  give  full 
and  boundless  scope  to  his  fancy.  He  has  his  eyes  opened 
in  this  way  to  everything  that  crosses  his  sphere  of  vision. 
Eccentricities  of  the  vulgar  type — beings  out  of  tune  with 
life,  creations  eldrich  and  abnormal — have  little  attraction 
for  him;  but  all  the  whims  and  twists  of  tender  nature; 
the  turn  this  way  or  that  way  of  the  mind  and  fancy ;  the 
individual  lights  that  throw  variety  upon  every  scene ;  the 
fun,  the  jest,  the  endless  links  of  feeling  and  of  folly ;  the 
entanglements  of  the  serious  and  the  ridiculous ;  the  droll 
aspects  which  gravity  itself  puts  on  ;  the  ludicrous  predica- 
ments of  circumstances — these  were  never  lost  upon  him. 
And  no  man  has  ever  seen  with  more  genial  vision  that 
mingling  of  noble  qualities  with  absurd  weaknesses  which 
humorists  love.  Not  like  Sterne,  working  out  with  linger- 
ing and  delicate  detail  every  trait  of  character,  and  fram- 
ing perfection  in  graceful  oddities  of  habit,  old-world 
dress  and  custom,  and  primitive  sincerity,  open  to  every 
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imposition,  but  rather  with  a  luminous  perception  of  every 
man  "  ganging  his  ain  gait,"  and  all  the  wonderful  curves 
and  diversities  of  path  through  which  he  does  so,  and  an 
amused,  affectionate  sense  of  the  special  foibles,  broken 
bits  of  folly  and  wisdom,  obstinacies,  prejudices,  absurdi- 
ties, which  envelop  here  and  there  the  best  heart  and  nat- 
ure. His  insight  here  was  unbounded,  for  he  knew  the 
race  he  set  forth  in  all  their  varieties,  and  had  seen  below 
the  surface  all  their  quips  and  cranks  of  being  from  his 
earliest  days,  being  always  an  unconscious  observer  and, 
above  all,  a  friend  and  lover  of  his  countrymen  and  human- 
kind.— MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

Lack  of  Spirituality. — It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  Scott,  with  all  his  range  of  vision,  with  all  his  skill 
in  painting  scenery,  with  all  his  love  of  the  beautiful  and 
sublime  in  nature,  evinces  no  very  subtle  perception  of 
the  spiritual  mysteries  of  the  universe.  In  this  his  great 
contemporaries,  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  and  Byron,  are  his 
superiors. — E.  P.  WHIPPLE. 

There  is  nothing  spiritual  in  him ;  all  is  economical  ma- 
terial, of  the  earth  earthy.  A  love  of  picturesque,  of  beau- 
tiful, vigorous,  and  graceful  things  —  a  genuine  love,  yet 
not  more  genuine  than  has  dwelt  in  hundreds  of  men 
named  minor  poets — this  is  the  highest  quality  to  be  dis- 
cerned in  him.  His  power  of  representing  these  things, 
too,  his  poetic  power,  like  his  moral  power,  was  a  genius 
in  extenso,  as  we  may  say,  not  in  intense.  In  action,  in 
speculation,  broad  as  he  was,  he  rose  nowhere  high ;  pro- 
ductive without  measure  as  to  quantity,  in  quality  he  for 
the  most  part  transcended  but  a  little  way  the  region  of 
commonplace.  It  has  been  said,  "no  man  has  written  as 
many  volumes  with  so  few  sentences  that  can  be  quoted." 
Winged  words  were  not  his  vocation — nothing  urged  him 
that  way ;  the  great  Mystery  of  Existence  was  not  great 
to  him,  did  not  drive  him  into  rocky  solitudes,  to  wrestle 
with  it  for  an  answer,  to  be  answered  or  to  perish. — • 
THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

Remarkable  Facility  of  Composition. — The  facility  with 
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which  he  threw  his  ideas  into  language  was  also  remarked 
very  early.  One  of  his  first  ballads,  and  a  long  one,  was 
dashed  off  at  the  dinner-table.  His  "  Lay"  was  written  at 
the  rate  of  a  canto  a  week.  "  Waverley,"  or  rather  the  last 
two  volumes  of  it,  cost  the  evenings  of  a  summer  month. 
Who  that  has  ever  read  the  account  can  forget  the  move- 
ments of  that  mysterious  hand,  as  described  by  the  two  stu- 
dents from  the  window  of  a  neighboring  attic,  throwing  off 
sheet  after  sheet,  with  untiring  rapidity,  of  the  pages  des- 
tined to  immortality?  Scott  speaks  pleasantly  enough  of 
this  marvellous  facility  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Morritt: 
"  When  once  I  set  my  pen  to  the  paper,  it  will  walk  fast 
enough.  I  am  sometimes  tempted  to  leave  it  alone,  and  see 
whether  it  will  not  write  as  well  without  the  assistance  cf 
my  head  as  with  it.  A  hopeful  prospect  for  the  reader."  . . . 
The  only  writer  deserving,  in  these  respects,  to  be  named 
with  Scott  is  Lope  de  Vega,  who  in  his  own  day  held  as 
high  a  rank  in  the  republic  of  letters  as  our  great  contem- 
porary. The  beautiful  dramas  which  he  threw  off  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  capital,  and  whose  success  drove 
Cervantes  from  the  stage,  outstripped  the  abilities  of  an 
amanuensis  to  copy.  ...  It  is  impossible  to  state  the  re- 
sults of  Lope  de  Vega's  labors  in  any  form  that  will  not 
powerfully  strike  the  imagination.  Thus  he  has  left  twen- 
ty-one million  three  hundred  thousand  verses  in  print,  be- 
sides a  mass  of  manuscript.  He  furnished  the  theatre,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  his  intimate  friend  Montalvan, 
with  eighteen  hundred  regular  plays  and  four  hundred 
autos  or  religious  dramas — all  acted.  He  composed,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  statement,  more  than  one  hundred 
comedies,  in  the  almost  incredible  space  of  twenty-four 
hours  each  ;  and  a  comedy  averaged  between  two  and 
three  thousand  verses,  a  great  part  of  them  rhymed  and 
interspersed  with  sonnets,  and  other  more  difficult  forms 
of  versification.  He  lived  seventy-two  years;  and  sup- 
posing him  to  have  employed  fifty  of  that  period  in  com- 
position, although  he  filled  a  variety  of  engrossing  voca- 
tions during  that  time,  he  must  have  averaged  a  play  a 
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week,  to  say  nothing  of  twenty-one  volumes,  quarto,  ol 
miscellaneous  works,  including  five  epics,  written  in  his 
leisure  moments,  and  all  now  in  print !  The  only  achieve, 
ments  we  can  recall  in  literary  history  bearing  any  resem- 
blance to,  though  falling  far  short  of  this,  are  those  of  our 
illustrious  contemporary,  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  complete 
edition  of  his  works,  recently  advertised  by  Murray,  with 
the  edition  of  two  volumes  of  which  Murray  has  not  the 
copyright,  probably  contains  ninety  volumes  small  octavo. 
[To  these  should  further  be  added  a  large  supply  of  matter 
for  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register,  as  well  as  other  anony- 
mous contributions.]  Of  these,  forty- eight  volumes  of 
novels  and  twenty- one  of  history  and  biography  were 
produced  between  1814  and  1831,  or  in  seventeen  years, 
These  would  give  an  average  of  four  volumes  a  year,  or 
one  for  every  three  months  during  the  whole  of  that  pe« 
riod,  to  which  must  be  added  twenty-one  volumes  of  po* 
etry  and  prose  previously  published.  The  mere  mechan- 
ical execution  of  so  much  work,  both  in  his  case  and  Lope 
de  Vega's,  would  seem  to  be  scarce  possible  in  the  limits 
assigned.  Scott,  too,  was  as  variously  occupied  in  other 
ways  as  his  Spanish  rival;  and  probably,  from  the  social 
hospitality  of  his  life,  spent  a  much  larger  portion  of  his 
time  in  no  literary  occupation  at  all. — W.  H.  PRESCOTT. 
[For  account  of  the  great  Spanish  dramatist,  Lope  de  Vega, 
see  "  Elizabethan  Age" — Spain.'] 

Popularity. — Perhaps  no  writer  has  ever  enjoyed  in  his 
lifetime  so  extensive  a  popularity  as  the  author  of  "  Wa- 
verley."  His  reputation  may  be  truly  said  to  be  not  only 
British,  but  European;  and  even  this  is  too  limited  a  term. 
.  .  .  While  the  wonder  of  his  own  countrymen,  he  has,  to 
an  unexampled  degree,  established  an  ascendency  over  the 
tastes  of  foreign  nations.  His  works  have  been  sought  by 
foreigners  with  an  avidity  equalling — nay,  almost  exceed- 
ing— that  with  which  they  have  been  received  among  us. 
The  conflicting  literary  tastes  of  France  and  Germany, 
which  twenty  years  ago  seemed  diametrically  opposed  and 
hopelessly  irreconcilable,  have  at  length  united  in  admira« 
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tion  of  him.  In  France  he  has  effected  a  revolution  in 
taste,  and  given  victory  to  the  Romantic  School.  He  has 
had  not  only  readers,  but  imitators.  Among  Frenchmen, 
the  author  of  "  Cinq  Mars "  may  be  cited  as  a  tolerably 
successful  one.  Italy  (where  what  we  call  novels  were  pre- 
viously unknown)  has  been  roused  from  its  torpor  and  has 
found  a  worthy  imitator  of  British  talent  in  the  author  of 
"I  Promessi  Sposi"  (Manzoni,  1827).  Of  the  Waverley 
Novels,  six  editions  have  been  published  in  Paris  (1832); 
many  of  them  have  been  translated  into  French,  German, 
Italian,  and  other  languages.  To  be  read  both  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Ohio,  and  be  found,  as  is 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Walsh,  where  perhaps  no  other  English 
book  had  ever  come  —  on  the  very  verge  of  civilization, 
on  the  borders  of  Turkey — this  is,  indeed,  a  wide  reign  and 
a  proud  distinction ;  but  prouder  still  to  be  not  only  read, 
but  to  have  subjugated,  as  it  were,  and  moulded  the  liter- 
ary tastes  of  the  civilized  world. — LORD  JEFFREY. 

COMPARISON  OF  SCOTT  AND  BYRON. 
Compare  the  following  passages: 

I.  Scoffs  Description  of  the  Battle  of  Flodden  Field. 

"At  length  the  freshening  western  blast 
Aside  the  shroud  of  battle  cast ; 
And,  first,  the  ridge  of  mingled  spears 
Above  the  brightening  cloud  appears ; 
And  in  the  smoke  the  pennons  flew, 
As  in  the  storm  the  white  sea-mew. 
Then  marked  they,  dashing  broad  and  far, 
The  broken  billows  of  the  war, 
And  plumed  crests  of  chieftains  brave, 
Floating  like  foam  upon  the  wave ; 
But  nought  distinct  they  see  : 
Wide  raged  the  battle  on  the  plain  ; 
Spears  shook,  and  falchions  flashed  amain ; 
Fell  England's  arrow-flight  like  rain  ; 
Crests  rose,  and  stooped,  and  rose  again, 
Wild  and  disorderly. 
Amid  the  scene  of  tumult,  high 
They  saw  Lord  Marmion's  falcon  fly ; 
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And  stainless  Tunstall's  banner  white, 

And  Edmund  Howard's  lion  bright, 

Still  bear  them  bravely  in  the  fight ; 

Although  against  them  come, 

Of  gallant  Gordons  many  a  one, 

And  many  a  stubborn  Highlandman, 

And  many  a  rugged  Border  clan, 

With  Huntley  and  with  Home. 

Far  on  the  left,  unseen  the  while, 

Stanley  broke  Lennox  and  Argyle ; 

Though  there  the  western  mountaineer 

Rushed  with  bare  bosom  on  the  spear, 

And  flung  the  feeble  targe  aside, 

And  with  both  hands  the  broadsword  plied; 

'Twas  vain.     But  Fortune,  on  the  right, 

With  fickle  smile  cheered  Scotland's  fight. 

Then  fell  that  spotless  banner  white, 

The  Howard's  lion  fell ; 

Yet  still  Lord  Marmion's  falcon  flew 

With  wavering  flight,  while  fiercer  grew 

Around  the  battle-yell. 

The  Border  slogan  rent  the  sky : 

A  Home !  a  Gordon  !  was  the  cry; 

Loud  were  the  clanging  blows ; 

Advanced — forced  back — now  low,  now  high, 

The  pennon  sunk  and  rose ; 

As  bends  the  bark's  mast  in  the  gale, 

When  rent  are  rigging,  shrouds,  and  sail, 

It  wavered  'mid  the  foes. 

More  desperate  grew  the  strife  of  death, 
The  English  shafts  in  volleys  hailed, 
In  headlong  charge  their  horse  assailed ; 
Front,  flank,  and  rear  the  squadrons  sweep. 
To  break  the  Scottish  circle  deep, 
That  fought  around  their  king. 

•  >•••• 

No  thought  was  there  of  dastard  flight; 

Linked  in  the  serried  phalanx  tight, 

Groom  fought  like  noble,  squire  like  knight, 

As  fearlessly  and  well ; 

Till  utter  darkness  closed  her  wing 

O'er  their  thin  host  and  wounded  king. 

Then  skilful  Surrey's  sage  commands 
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Led  back  from  strife  his  shattered  bands ; 

And  from  the  charge  they  drew, 

As  mountain-waves,  from  wasted  lands, 

Sweep  back  to  ocean  blue. 

Then  did  their  loss  his  foemen  know ; 

Their  king,  their  lords,  their  mightiest  low, 

They  melted  from  the  field  as  snow, 

When  streams  are  swoln,  and  south  winds  blow, 

Dissolves  in  silent  dew. 

Tweed's  echoes  heard  the  ceaseless  plash, 

While  many  a  broken  band, 

Disordered,  through  her  currents  dash, 

To  gain  the  Scottish  land  ; 

To  town  and  tower,  to  down  and  dale, 

To  tell  red  Flodden's  dismal  tale, 

And  raise  the  universal  wail. 

Tradition,  legend,  tune,  and  song, 

Shall  many  an  age  that  wail  prolong ; 

Still  from  the  sire  the  son  shall  hear 

Of  the  stern  strife,  and  carnage  drear, 

Of  Flodden's  fatal  field, 

Where  shivered  was  fair  Scotland's  spear, 

And  broken  was  her  shield  !" — Marmion,  canto  vi. 

II.  Byron's  Description  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo. 

"And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste :  the  steed, 
The  mustering  squadron,  and  the  clattering  car 
Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed, 

And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war; 
And  the  deep  thunder,  peal  on  peal  afar; 

And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  drum 
Roused  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star; 

While  throng'd  the  citizens  with  terror  dumb, 
Or  whispering,  with  white  lips, '  The  foe  !    They  come !  they  come  T 

"And  wild  and  high  the  'Cameron's  gathering'  rose  I 

The  war-note  of  Lochiel,  which  Albyn's  hills 
Have  heard,  and  heard,  too,  have  her  Saxon  foes— 

How  in  the  noon  of  night  that  pibroch  thrills. 
Savage  and  shrill !    But  with  the  breath  which  fills 

Their  mountain-pipe,  so  fill  the  mountaineers 
With  the  fierce  native  daring  which  instils 

The  stirring  memory  of  a  thousand  years, 
And  Evan's,  Donald's  tame  rings  in  each  clansman's  ears! 
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"  And  Ardennes  waves  above  them  her  green  leaves. 

Dewy  with  nature's  tear-drops,  as  they  pass, 
Grieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e'er  grieves, 

Over  the  unreturning  brave — alas ! 
Ere  evening  to  be  trodden  like  the  grass 

Which  now  beneath  them,  but  above  shall  grow 
In  its  next  verdure,  when  this  fiery  mass 

Of  living  valor,  rolling  on  the  foe 
And  burning  with  high  hope,  shall  moulder  cold  and  low 

"  Last  noon  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life, 

Last  eve  in  Beauty's  circle  proudly  gay, 
The  midnight  brought  the  signal-sound  of  strife, 

The  morn  the  marshalling  in  arms — the  day 
Battle's  magnificently  stern  array ! 

The  thunder-clouds  close  o'er  it,  which  when  rent 
The  earth  is  cover'd  thick  with  other  clay, 

Which  her  own  clay  shall  cover,  heap'd  and  pent. 
Rider  and  horse,  friend,  foe,  in  one  red  burial  blent ! 

"  The  Psalmist  number'd  out  the  years  of  man ; 

They  are  enough ;  and  if  thy  tale  be  true, 
Thou,  who  didst  grudge  him  even  that  fleeting  span, 

More  than  enough,  thou  fatal  Waterloo ! 
Millions  of  tongues  record  thee,  and  anew 

Their  children's  lips  shall  echo  them,  and  say — 
'  Here,  where  the  sword  united  nations  drew, 

Our  countrymen  were  warring  on  that  day  P 
And  this  is  much,  and  all  which  will  not  pass  away." 

Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  canto  Hi. 

Scott  detailed  all  his  scenes  down  to  the  minutest  point, 
and  was  content  with  the  object  itself  without  seeking  to 
go  very  far  beneath  the  surface.  Byron,  on  the  other 
hand,  loved  to  seize  the  striking  features  in  his  scenes,  and, 
after  mentioning  these  in  a  bold  and  graphic  manner,  to 
dwell  upon  their  hidden  meaning.  The  battle  scene  in 
"Marmion"  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Waterloo  in 
"Childe  Harold."  The  former  is  full  of  action — the  strife 
of  men,  their  suffering,  their  wild  excitement  or  wilder  de- 
spair ;  the  latter  is  full  of  the  poet's  thoughts,  and  is  pro- 
foundly meditative. — DE  MlLLE. 

In  Scott  it  is  variety  of  conception,  truth  and  fidelity  of 
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delineation  in  character,  graphic  details  of  the  olden  time, 
which  are  chiefly  to  be  admired.  Who  can  read  without 
transport  his  glowing  descriptions  of  the  age  of  chivalry? 
Its  massy  castles  and  gloomy  vaults,  its  haughty  nobles 
and  beauteous  dames,  its  gorgeous  pageantry  and  prancing 
steeds  stand  forth  under  his  magic  pencil  with  all  the  col- 
ors and  brilliancy  of  reality.  We  are  present  at  the  shock 
of  armies,  we  hear  the  shouts  of  mortal  combatants,  we  see 
the  flames  of  burning  castles,  we  weep  in  the  dungeon  of 
captive  innocence.  Yet  who  has  so  well  and  truly  deline- 
ated the  less  obtrusive  but  not  less  impressive  scenes  of 
humble  life?  Who  has  so  faithfully  portrayed  the  virtues 
of  the  cottage ;  who  has  done  so  much  to  elevate  human 
nature  by  exhibiting  its  dignity  even  in  the  abyss  of  mis- 
fortune ;  who  has  felt  so  truly  and  told  so  well  "  the  might 
that  slumbers  in  a  peasant  arm  ?  ...  In  Byron  it  is  the 
fierce  contest  of  the  passions — the  yearning  of  a  soul  long- 
ing for  the  stern  realities  of  life  amidst  the  seduction  of  its 
frivolity;  the  brilliant  conceptions  of  a  mind  fraught  with 
the  imagery  and  recollections  of  the  East — which  chiefly 
captivates  every  mind.  His  pencil  is  literally  "dipped  in 
the  orient  hues  of  heaven."  He  transports  us  to  enchanted 
ground,  where  the  scenes  which  speak  most  powerfully  to 
the  heart  of  man  are  brought  successively  before  our  eyes. 
The  East,  with  its  deathless  scenes  and  cloudless  skies,  its 
wooded  steeps  and  mouldering  fanes,  its  glassy  seas  and 
lovely  vales,  rises  up  like  magic  before  us.  The  haughty 
and  yet  impassioned  Turk,  the  crouching  but  still  gifted 
Greek,  the  wandering  Arab,  the  cruel  Tartar,  the  fanatic 
Moslem,  stand  before  us  like  living  beings,  they  are  clothed 
with  flesh  and  blood. — ALISON:  Miscellaneous  Essays — 
Scott,  Campbell,  and  Byron. 

If  Byron  and  Scott  could  have  been  combined — if  the 
energetic  passions  of  the  one  could  have  been  joined  to 
the  healthy  nature  and  quick  sympathies  of  the  other — we 
might  have  seen  another  Shakespeare  in  the  nineteenth 
century. — LESLIE  STEPHEN. 
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HAZLITT'S  COMPARISON  OF  SCOTT  AND  SHAKESPEARE. 
Just  such,  I  apprehend,  generally  speaking,  is  the  amount 
of  difference  between  the  genius  of  Shakspeare  and  that 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  It  is  the  difference  between  original- 
ity and  the  want  of  it,  between  writing  and  transcribing. 
Almost  all  the  finest  scenes  and  touches,  the  great  master- 
strokes, in  Shakspeare  are  such  as  must  have  belonged  to 
the  class  of  invention,  where  the  secret  lay  between  him 
and  his  own  heart,  and  the  power  exerted  is  in  adding  to 
the  given  materials  and  working  something  out  of  them; 
in  the  Author  of  "Waverley,"  not  all,  but  the  principal 
and  characteristic  beauties  are  such  as  may  and  do  belong 
to  the  class  of  compilation — that  is,  consist  in  bringing  the 
materials  together,  and  leaving  them  to  produce  their  own 
effect.  .  .  .  We  begin  to  measure  Shakspeare's  height  from 
the  superstructure  of  passion  and  fancy  he  has  raised  out 
of  his  subject  and  story,  on  which,  too,  rests  the  triumphal 
arch  of  his  fame ;  if  we  were  to  take  away  the  subject  and 
story,  the  portrait  and  history,  from  the  Scotch  novels,  no 
great  deal  would  be  left  worth  talking  about.  No  one  ad- 
mires  or  delights  in  the  Scotch  novels  more  than  I  do; 
but  at  the  same  time,  when  I  hear  it  asserted  that  his 
mind  is  of  the  same  class  with  Shakspeare's,  or  that  he 
imitates  nature  in  the  same  way,  I  confess  I  cannot  assent 
to  it.  No  two  things  appear  to  me  more  different.  Sir 
Walter  is  an  imitator  of  nature,  and  nothing  more;  but  I 
think  Shakspeare  is  infinitely  more  than  this.  The  crea- 
tive principle  is  everywhere  restless  and  redundant  in 
Shakspeare,  both  as  it  relates  to  the  invention  of  feeling 
and  imagery;  in  the  Author  of  "Waverley"  it  lies,  for  the 
most  part,  dormant,  sluggish,  and  unused.  Sir  Walter's 
mind  is  full  of  information,  but  the  "o'er-inf arming  power" 
is  not  there.  Shakspeare's  spirit,  like  fire,  shines  through 
him ;  Sir  Walter's,  like  a  stream,  reflects  surrounding  objects. 
.  .  .  Shakspeare  produces  his  most  striking  dramatic  effects 
out  of  the  workings  of  the  finest  and  most  intense  pas- 
sions ;  Sir  Walter  places  his  dramatis  persona  in  romantic 
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situations,  and  subjects  them  to  extraordinary  occurrences 
and  narrates  the  results.  The  one  gives  us  what  we  see 
and  hear,  the  other  what  we  are.  Hamlet  is  not  a  person 
whose  nativity  is  cast  or  whose  death  is  foretold  by  por- 
tents ;  he  weaves  the  web  of  his  destiny  out  of  his  own 
thoughts,  and  a  very  quaint  and  singular  one  it  is.  We 
have,  I  think,  a  stronger  fellow-feeling  with  him  than  we 
have  with  Bertram  or  Waverley.  All  men  feel  and  think 
more  or  less;  but  we  are  not  all  foundlings,  Jacobites,  or 
astrologers.  We  might  have  been  overturned  with  these 
gentlemen  in  a  stage-coach ;  we  seem  to  have  been  school- 
fellows with  Hamlet  at  Wittenberg.  I  will  not  press  this 
argument  further  lest  I  should  make  it  tedious,  and  run 
into  questions  I  have  no  intention  to  meddle  with.  All  I 
mean  to  insist  upon  is  that  Sir  Walter's  forte  is  in  the 
richness  and  variety  of  his  materials,  and  Shakspeare's  in 
the  working  them  up.  Sir  Walter  is  distinguished  by  the 
most  amazing  retentiveness  of  memory,  and  vividness  of 
conception  of  what  would  happen,  be  seen,  and  felt  by 
everybody  in  given  circumstances,  as  Shakspeare  is  by 
inventiveness  of  genius,  by  a  faculty  of  tracing  and  unfold- 
ing the  most  hidden  yet  powerful  springs  of  action,  scarcely 
recognized  by  ourselves,  and  by  an  endless  and  felicitous 
range  of  poetical  illustration,  added  to  a  wide  scope  of 
reading  and  of  knowledge. —  Table  Talk. 

WHAT  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  DID  FOR  SCOTLAND. 

The  great  thing  Scott  did  was  to  unfold  a  new  country, 
a  new  world,  to  his  contemporaries.  We  ourselves,  calm 
in  all  the  unconscious  gain  which  his  existence  and  work 
has  added  to  the  general  inheritance,  can  scarcely  realize 
to  ourselves  what  it  would  be  to  Scotland  to  sweep  Scott 
out  of  her.  It  is  a  thing,  thank  Heaven!  which  no  calam- 
ity can  do;  but  if  it  could  be  done,  what  an  impoverished 
country  would  be  left  behind !  This  has  been  one  of  the 
unhappy  particulars  in  the  fate  of  Ireland,  with  which  mis- 
government  has  had  nothing  to  do:  she  has  had  no  Burns 
and  no  Scott.  Her  beautiful  scenery  has  never  been  pop 
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ulated  with  noble  and  gentle  human  beings  claiming  the 
interest  of  the  world.  Her  genius  has  wasted  itself  in 
wild  verses,  in  the  records  of  wild  pranks  and  jokes.  No 
great  magician  has  made  her  shores  familiar,  not  to  Eng- 
lishmen only,  but  to  mankind;  no  poet  of  the  highest 
order  has  sung  her  cabins  and  her  fields.  If  the  genius 
was  there,  it  has  been  wasted  and  never  come  to  fruit. 
Miss  Edgeworth,  it  is  true,  made  a  beginning  of  this  no- 
blest of  all  works,  and  seemed  for  a  moment  likely  to  open 
a  way  by  which  the  Irish  heart  might  have  been  known; 
but  she  was  not  strong  enough  for  the  mission,  and  was 
soon  led  away  from  it  to  the  moralities  of  the  school-room 
and  the  complications  of  fashionable  life.  When  Scott 
found  his  neglected  manuscript  (of  "Waverley")  in  the 
drawer  of  the  cabinet  where  he  was  seeking  his  fishing- 
tackle,  Scotland  was  less  interesting  than  Ireland  to  the 
general  mind,  and  equally  unknown.  The  ordinary  Eng- 
lishman's idea  of  the  Scot  had  scarcely  changed  since  the 
time  when  the  first  Stuart  came  to  the  throne,  and  his 
beggarly  and  grasping  followers  became  the  proverb  of  the 
ignorant  but  wealthy  Southerners,  who  saw  in  them  noth- 
ing but  a  race  .of  harpies  and  parasites.  Such  was  the  idea 
which  Johnson  entertained  and  expressed  with  a  vigor 
which  no  courtesy  veiled.  Jokes  about  a  supposed  nation- 
al disease,  and  sneers  concerning  the  inalienable  caution 
and  craft,  thrift  and  penury,  of  the  race  were  all  that  was 
ever  heard  of  the  people  ;  and  the  country  was  less  known 
than  America,  or  even  Japan,  is  now.  Macpherson  in  Os- 
sian  (false  or  true,  the  cause  of  so  many  controversies) 
had  given  a  wild,  fictitious  picture  of  unearthly  wastes  and 
mists,  cloudy  mountains  and  cruel  seas,  all  melancholy, 
tragic,  monstrous,  and  incomprehensible,  in  which  the 
French  and  other  foreign  critics  found  a  sentiment  thor- 
oughly appropriate  to  the  mystic  North,  but  which  the 
English  mind,  with  much  unanimity,  rejected  as  entirely 
out  of  its  range,  and  not  much  worth  investigating.  When 
Burns  raised  his  voice  from  the  heart  of  this  unknown 
land  there  had  been  a  thrill  of  excited  attention  and  won- 
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der ;  but  Burns  was  so  great  a  prodigy  in  every  way,  and 
everything  about  him  was  so  beyond  expectation,  that  his 
nationality  added  only  a  surprise  the  more  to  the  standing 
wonder  of  his  existence  at  all.  And  that  existence  was  so 
brief  that  the  public  mind  had  scarcely  time  to  get  over 
the  shock  of  his  appearance  in  his  ploughman  guise  and 
peasant  language,  compelling  its  attention,  and  to  inquire 
what  manner  of  race  it  was  which  produced  such  a  mira- 
cle, when  the  wonderful  rustic  disappeared  and  all  was 
still  again.  When  Scott,  in  his  turn,  presented  himself 
with  the  fine  ballad  strain  of  his  poems,  bringing  back  the 
moss-trooper  and  the  Border  knight,  the  old,  picturesque, 
chivalrous  court  of  the  Jameses,  generous,  romantic  mon- 
archs  of  a  land  of  romance,  the  glowing  tartans  and  tragic 
passion,  not  wholly  above  melodrama,  of  the  Highland 
chieftains,  the  imagination  of  the  tourist  began  to  be  fired 
— if,  indeed,  that  modern  development  of  man  was  not 
created  altogether  by  this  new  revelation ;  but  still  the 
revelation  was  very  partial.  When,  however,  the  first  nov- 
el of  the  Waverley  series  came  into  the  world,  the  curtain 
rose,  as  in  a  theatre,  upon  Scotland,  no  longer  a  rugged 
North,  a  conventional  country  known  by  certain  moral  (or 
immoral)  qualities,  but  for  the  moment  the  most  distinct 
and  clearly  evident  of  all  the  quarters  of  the  earth,  the 
chosen  land  of  all  that  was  humorous  and  all  that  was  pa- 
thetic, full  of  an  unsuspected  and  inexhaustible  variety  of 
character  and  wealth  of  emotion.  The  veil  was  drawn 
from  her  face,  not  only  to  other  nations,  but  even  to  her 
own  astonished  and  delighted  inhabitants,  who  had  hith- 
erto despised  or  derided  the  Highland  caterans,  but  now 
beheld  silently,  with  amazed  eyes,  the  real  features  of  their 
uncomprehended  countrymen,  just  as  England  and  the 
more  distant  world  awoke  to  know  the  "land  of  the  moun- 
tain and  the  flood."  Among  the  agencies  that  have  made 
Scotland,  once  so  rude  and  poor,  the  most  prosperous  of 
countries,  it  is  injustice  indeed  to  exclude  this  one — the 
warm  and  tender  and  living  portraiture  of  her  character- 
istic features,  which  first  made  her  the  acquaintance,  the 
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kindly  friend  and  hostess,  the  admiration,  of  an  astonished 
world.  We  know  no  other  writer  who  has  done  for  his 
country  what  Sir  Walter  did  for  his,  unless  we  seek  that 
writer  in  a  rank  above  the  highest  which  we  dare  claim 
for  our  beloved  romancer  and  historian  —  in  the  larger 
sphere  of  Shakspeare,  or  in  the  narrow  but  intensest  circle 
of  Dante.  We  do  not  claim  for  him  a  place  beside  the 
poet  of  England  or  him  of  Florence ;  but  being  his  supe- 
riors, they  are  the  only  names  which,  on  their  higher  level, 
are  his  equals  in  this  which  he  did  for  his  country  and  for 
his  race.— MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
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(1788-1824). 

PORTRAITS  OF  BYRON. 

OF  the  numerous  representations  of  Byron,  Thorwald- 
sen's  bust  is  considered  the  best.  It  was  done  at  Rome, 
in  1817,  for  Mr.  Hobhouse,  and  pronounced  by  the  poet's 
sister  the  finest  likeness  that  had  been  taken  of  him.  The 
sculptor,  wiio  was  the  contemporary  and  rival  of  Canova, 
afterwards  described  the  poet's  sitting  to  his  fellow-coun- 
tryman, Hans  Christian  Andersen :  "  Byron  placed  himself 
opposite  to  me,  but  at  once  began  to  put  on  a  quite  differ- 
ent expression  from  that  usual  to  him.  '  Will  you  not  sit 
still  ?'  said  I.  '  You  need  not  assume  that  look.'  '  That 
is  my  expression,'  said  Byron.  '  Indeed,'  said  I ;  and  I  then 
represented  him  as  I  wished.  When  the  bust  was  finished 
he  said,  '  It  is  not  at  all  like  me ;  my  expression  is  more 
unhappy.' "  Some  time  after,  Thorwaldsen  executed  the 
statue  of  marble  which  is  now  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  The  face  of  Thorwaldsen's  bust  has 
been  often  repeated,  and  forms  the  basis  of  the  poet's  like- 
ness in  the  accepted  design  for  the  monument  by  Richard 
Belt.  The  design  represents  Byron  sitting  on  a  rock,  his 
favorite  dog,  Boatswain,  at  his  feet,  gazing  up  in  his  face, 
and  a  cloak  overspreading  the  rock.  Another  famous  like- 
ness is  the  bust  done  by  Bartolini  at  Pisa,  in  1822.  "  Bar- 
tolini,  the  celebrated  sculptor,"  writes  the  poet  to  Mr. 
Murray,  "wrote  to  me  to  desire  to  take  my  bust.  I  con- 
sented, on  condition  that  he  also  took  that  of  the  Countess 
Guiccioli.  He  has  taken  both,  and  I  think  it  will  be  al- 
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lowed  that  hers  is  beautiful.  Of  my  own  I  can  hardly 
speak,  except  that  it  is  thought  very  like  what  I  now  ant, 
which  is  different  from  what  I  was,  of  course,  since  you 
saw  me.  The  sculptor  is  a  famous  one,  and  as  it  was  done 
by  his  own  particular  request,  will  be  done  well,  probably." 
Again,  "  I  assure  you  Bartolini's  is  dreadful,  though  my 
mind  misgives  me  that  it  is  hideously  like.  If  it  is,  I  can- 
not  be  long  for  this  world,  for  it  overlooks  seventy."  In 
1822  Byron  sat  for  his  portrait  to  the  great  American 
painter,  Benjamin  West,  who  succeeded  Sir  Joshua  Reyn- 
olds as  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  England.  "  I 
found  him  a  bad  sitter,"  says  Mr.  West.  "  He  talked  all 
the  time,  and  asked  a  multitude  of  questions  about  Amer- 
ica, how  I  liked  Italy,  what  I  thought  of  the  Italians,  etc. 
He  assumed  a  countenance  that  did  not  belong  to  him,  as 
though  he  were  thinking  of  a  frontispiece  to  'Childe  Har- 
old.' "  This  portrait  was  taken  for  the  Academy  of  New 
York,  and  has  been  severely  criticised.  But  of  all  his  por- 
traits— representing  him  often  in  Greek  or  peer  or  sailor 
or  college  costume  —  that  by  the  skilful  artist,  Thomas 
Phillips,  is  generally  regarded  the  best. 

PERSONAL  APPEARANCE. 

Of  his  face,  the  beauty  may  be  pronounced  to  have  been 
of  the  highest  order,  as  combining  at  once  regularity  of 
features  with  the  most  varied  and  interesting  expression. 
The  same  facility,  indeed,  of  change  observable  in  the 
movements  of  his  mind  was  seen  also  in  the  free  play  of 
his  features,  as  the  passing  thoughts  within  darkened  or 
shone  through  them.  His  eyes,  though  of  a  light  gray, 
were  capable  of  all  extremes  of  expression — from  the  most 
joyous  hilarity  to  the  deepest  sadness ;  from  the  very  sun- 
shine of  benevolence  to  the  most  concentrated  scorn  or 
rage.  Of  this  latter  passion  I  had  once  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  what  fiery  interpreters  they  could  be,  on  my  telling 
him,  thoughtlessly  enough,  that  a  friend  of  mine  had  said 
to  me,  "  Beware  of  Lord  Byron  ;  he  will  some  day  or  other 
do  something  very  wicked."  "  Was  it  a  man  or  woman 
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said  so?"  he  exclaimed,  suddenly  turning  round  upon  me 
with  a  look  of  such  intense  anger  as,  though  it  lasted  not 
an  instant,  could  not  easily  be  forgot,  and  of  which  no 
better  idea  can  be  given  than  in  the  words  of  one  who, 
speaking  of  Chatterton's  eyes,  says  that  "  fire  rolled  at  the 
bottom  of  them."  But  it  was  in  the  mouth  and  chin  that 
the  great  beauty  as  well  as  expression  of  his  fine  counte- 
nance lay.  "  Many  pictures  have  been  painted  of  him," 
says  a  fair  critic  (Lady  Blessington)  of  his  features,  "  with 
various  success;  but  the  excessive  beauty  of  his  lips  es- 
caped every  painter  and  sculptor.  In  their  ceaseless  play 
they  represented  every  emotion,  whether  pale  with  anger, 
curled  in  disdain,  smiling  in  triumph,  or  dimpled  with 
archness  and  love."  It  would  be  injustice  to  the  reader 
not  to  borrow  from  the  same  pencil  a  few  more  touches 
of  portraiture.  "  This  extreme  facility  of  expression  was 
sometimes  painful,  for  I  have  seen  him  look  absolutely 
ugly — I  have  seen  him  look  so  hard  and  cold  that  you  must 
hate  him,  and  then  in  a  moment  brighter  than  the  sun, 
with  such  playful  softness  in  his  look,  such  affectionate 
eagerness  kindling  in  his  eyes,  and  dimpling  his  lips  into 
something  more  sweet  than  a  smile,  that  you  forgot  the 
man,  the  Lord  Byron,  in  the  picture  of  beauty  presented 
to  you,  and  gazed  with  intense  curiosity — I  had  almost  said 
— as  if  to  satisfy  yourself  that  thus  looked  the  god  of  poe- 
try, the  god  of  the  Vatican,  when  he  conversed  with  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  man."  His  head  was  remarkably 
small,  so  much  so  as  to  be  rather  out  of  proportion  with 
his  face.  The  forehead,  though  a  little  too  narrow,  was 
high,  and  appeared  more  so  from  his  having  his  hair  (to 
preserve  it,  as  he  said)  shaved  over  the  temples,  while  the 
glossy,  dark-brown  curls  clustering  over  his  head  gave  the 
finish  to  its  beauty.  When  to  this  is  added  that  his  nose, 
though  handsomely,  was  rather  thickly  shaped,  that  his 
teeth  were  white  and  regular,  and  his  complexion  colorless, 
as  good  an  idea,  perhaps,  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  mere 
words  to  convey  may  be  conceived  of  his  features.  In 
height  he  was,  as  he  himself  has  informed  us,  five  feet  eight 
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inches  and  a  half,  and  to  the  length  of  his  limbs  he  attrib- 
uted his  being  such  a  good  swimmer.  His  hands  were 
very  white,  and — according  to  his  own  notion  of  the  size  of 
hands  as  indicating  birth — aristocratically  small.  The  lame- 
ness of  his  right  foot,  though  an  obstacle  to  grace,  but  lit- 
tle impeded  the  activity  of  his  movements ;  and  from  this 
circumstance,  as  well  as  from  the  skill  with  which  the  foot 
was  disguised  by  means  of  long  trousers,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  a  defect  of  this  kind  less  obtruding  itself 
as  a  deformity,  while  the  diffidence  which  a  constant  con- 
sciousness of  the  infirmity  gave  to  his  first  approach  and 
address  made  even  lameness  a  source  of  interest. — THOMAS 
MOORE. 

COMMENTS. 

The  Pythian  of  his  age. — P.  B.  SHELLEY. 

The  grand  Napoleon  of  the  realms  of  rhyme. — [Applied  by 
Byron  to  himself.] 

Byron's  greatness  as  well  as  his  weakness  lay  in  the  fact  that 
from  boyhood  battle  was  the  breath  of  his  being.  To  tell  him 
not  to  fight  was  like  telling  Wordsworth  not  to  reflect,  or  Shelley 
not  to  sing.  His  instrument  is  a  trumpet  of  challenge,  and  he 
lived,  as  he  appropriately  died,  in  the  progress  of  an  unaccom- 
plished campaign.  His  work  is  neither  perfect  architecture  nor 
fine  mosaic,  but  like  that  of  his  intellectual  ancestors,  the  elder 
Elizabethans  whom  he  perversely  maligned,  it  is  all  animated  by 
the  spirit  of  action  and  of  enterprise. — PROFESSOR  NICHOL. 

He  was  a  mystery  in  a  winding-sheet,  crown'd  with  a  halo. — 
GALT. 

The  bosom  of  Byron  never  could  hold  the  urn  in  which  the 
muse  of  tragedy  embalms  dead.  There  have  been  four  magic 
poets  in  the  world.  We  await  the  fifth  monarchy. — WALTER 
SAVAGE  LANDOR. 

Thou,  whose  true  name  the  world  yet  knows  not, 
Mysterious  spirit,  man,  angel,  or  devil. 

LAMARTINE,  Meditation :  L  'Homme,  A  Lord  Byron. 

Byron  alone  I  place  by  my  side.  Walter  Scott  is  nothing 
compared  with  him. — GOETHE. 

Art  thou  nothing  other  than  a  vulture,  then,  that  fliest  through 
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the  Universe  seeking  after  something  to  eat,  and  shrieking  dole- 
fully because  carrion  enough  is  not  given  thee  ? 

Close  thy  Byron;  open  thy  Goethe. — THOMAS  CARLYLE:  Sar- 
tor Resartus. 

His  voice  was  such  a  voice  as  the  devil  tempted  Eve  with  ;  you 
feared  its  fascination  the  moment  you  heard  it. — MRS.  OPIE. 

When  the  policy  of  the  Holy  Alliance  believed  that  it  had 
arrested  forever  the  aberrations  of  the  spirit  of  revolution  by  the 
subjugation  of  France,  then  this  English  poet  knit  again  the 
thread  which  a  million  of  soldiers  had  been  called  forth  to  sever 
forever.  American  republicanism,  German  free-thinking,  French 
love  of  revolution,  Anglo-Saxon  radicalism  seemed  to  live  again 
in  the  genius  of  this  one  man. — GERVINUS. 

The  genius  of  Lord  Byron  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in 
our  literature  for  originality,  versatility,  and  energy. — PROFESSOR 
ANGUS. 

Of  the  work  that  I  have  done,  it  becomes  me  not  to  speak, 
save  only  as  it  relates  to  the  Satanic  school,  and  its  Corypheus, 
the  author  of  "  Don  Juan."  I  have  held  up  that  school  to  pub- 
lic detestation  as  enemies  to  the  religion,  the  institutions,  and 
the  domestic  morals  of  the  country.  I  have  given  them  a  desig- 
nation to  which  their  founder  and  leader  answers.  I  have  sent  a 
stone  from  my  sling  which  has  smitten  their  Goliath  in  the  fore- 
head. I  have  fastened  his  name  upon  the  gibbet  for  reproach 
and  ignominy  as  long  as  it  shall  endure.  Take  it  down  who  can ! 
— ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 

Indeed  Lord  Byron  was,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  a  gen- 
tleman.— LORD  BROUGHTON. 

C'est  un  demon. — MADAME  DE  STAEL. 

There  is  a  man,  usurping  lordly  sway, 
Aiming  alone  to  hold  a  world  at  bay ; 

As  if  the  arm  which  drags  a  despot  down, 
Must  palsied  fall  before  a  Byron's  frown  ! 

JOSEPH  COTTLK. 

Thy  heart,  methinks,  was  generous,  noble. — ROGERS. 

He  makes  virtue  serve  as  a  foil  to  vice ;  dandyism  is  (for  want 
of  any  other)  a  variety  of  genius.  A  classical  intoxication  is 
followed  by  the  splashing  of  soda-water,  by  frothy  effusions  of 
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ordinary  bile.  After  the  lightning  and  the  hurricane  we  are 
introduced  to  the  interior  of  the  cabin  and  the  contents  of  wash- 
hand  basin.  The  solemn  hero  of  tragedy  plays  Scrub  in  the 
farce.  This  is  very  tolerable  and  not  to  be  endured.  The  no- 
ble lord  is  almost  the  only  writer  who  has  prostituted  his  talents 
in  this  way.  He  hallows  in  order  to  desecrate ;  takes  a  pleasure 
in  defacing  the  images  of  beauty  his  hands  have  wrought  ;  and 
raises  our  hopes  and  our  belief  in  goodness  to  heaven,  only  to 
dash  them  to  the  earth  again. — HAZLITT. 

Byron  beat  me. — SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

With  regard  to  Lord  Byron's  features,  Mr.  Mathews  observed 
that  he  was  the  only  man  he  ever  contemplated  to  whom  he  felt 
disposed  to  apply  the  word  beautiful. — Life  of  Charles  Mathews. 

Byron's  poetry  is  great — great — it  makes  him  truly  great;  he 
has  not  so  much  greatness  in  himself. — THOMAS  CAMPBELL. 

Self  is  ever  uppermost  in  his  mind.  The  whole  world  is  called 
upon  to  listen  to  a  recital  of  the  joys  and  agonies  of  George 
Gordon,  Lord  Byron. — E.  P.  WHIPPLE. 

Byron  was  ultimum  Romanorum — the  last  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  the  greatest  purely  English  poet 
— GILFILLAN. 

In  a  word,  he  exalted  power,  appetite,  and  selfish  indulgence,  not 
manly  reticence  and  philosophical  restraint.  Were  all  the  world 
composed  of  Byron's  heroes  —  Laras,  Conrads,  Cains,  or  Don 
Juans— it  could  not  exist  for  half  a  century;  in  ten  years  it  would 
be  a  hell.  People  it  with  the  ideals  of  nobler  poets,  the  men  and 
women  of  Shakespeare,  the  Lycidas  of  Milton,  and  other  pure  and 
most  natural  creations  which  the  reader  can  call  to  mind,  and  in 
five  years  it  would  be  a  heaven. — Author  of  '•'•The  Gentle  Life." 

Byron  was  truly  a  spoiled  child;  not  merely  the  spoiled  child 
of  his  parent,  but  the  spoiled  child  of  nature,  the  spoiled  child 
of  fortune,  the  spoiled  child  of  fame,  the  spoiled  child  of  society. 
— MACAULAY. 

Do  you,  too,  call  Byron  vindictive ?  /do  not.  If  he  turned 
upon  the  dart,  it  was  by  the  instinct  of  passion,  not  by  the  the- 
ory of  vengeance,  I  believe  and  am  assured.  Poor,  poor  Lord 
Byron !  Now  would  I  lay  the  sun  and  moon  against  a  tennis- 
ball  that  he  had  more  tenderness  in  one  section  of  his  heart 

than has  in  all  hers,  though  a  tenderness  misunderstood 

and  crushed,  ignorantly,  profanely,  and  vilely,  by  false  friends 
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and  a  pattern  wife.  His  blood  is  on  our  heads — on  us  in  Eng- 
land— even  as  [the  First]  Napoleon's  is !  Two  stains  of  the 
sort  have  we  in  one  century,  and  what  will  wash  them  out. — 
ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING. 

He  has  treated  hardly  any  subject  but  one — himself ;  now  the 
man  in  Byron  is  of  a  nature  even  less  sincere  than  the  poet 
The  beau  tenebreux  hides  a  coxcomb.  He  posed  all  his  life  long. 
— M.  E.  SCHERER. 

In  the  four  principal  orders  of  poetry  the  literature  of  England 
has  produced  four  poets  of  unsurpassed  genius :  Shakespeare  in 
dramatic,  Milton  in  reflective  poetry — so  far  as  this  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  special  class;  Scott  in  epic,  and  Byron  in  lyrical 
poetry — the  latter  being  understood  in  its  most  comprehensive 
sense  as  subjective  poetry. — KARL  ELZE. 

TOPICAL  STUDY  OF  LORD  BYRON'S  LIFE. 

Birth  and  Parentage. — George  Gordon  Noel  Byron  was 
born  in  1788,  in  Holies  Street,  London.  He  was  of  a  very 
ancient  and  illustrious  family,  being  descended  from  the 
Scandinavian  Biiruns,  one  branch  of  which  settled  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  accompanied  William  the  Conqueror  into  Eng- 
land at  the  Norman  Conquest,  while  the  other  remained 
in  France,  and  founded  the  house  of  the  Dukes  de  Biron. 
The  famous  Commodore  Byron  mentioned  by  Campbell 
in  his  poem,  "  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  was  his  grandfa- 
ther. His  father  was  Captain  Byron  of  the  Guards,  an 
extravagant  and  dissipated  man,  who,  after  squandering  his 
own  fortune,  married  a  Scottish  heiress,  whose  property  he 
quickly  made  way  with.  His  mother,  a  descendant  of  the 
great  Gordon  family  and  of  the  royal  house  of  Stuart,  was 
a  woman  of  weak  mind  and  passionate  temper.  Soon  after 
her  son's  birth  she  was  shamefully  abandoned  by  her  hus- 
band, who  went  to  Valenciennes,  where  he  died  in  1791, 
and  she  removed  to  the  Scottish  Highlands.  In  1790  moth- 
er and  son  settled  at  Aberdeen,  where  they  lived  together 
for  eight  years.  Here  began  that  treatment  which,  acting 
on  his  sensitive  and  irritable  disposition,  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  Byron's  anomalous  character.  His  mother's  ca- 
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pricious  alternations  of  indulgence  and  severity,  which  were 
bestowed  without  reference  to  merit,  entirely  upset  his 
moral  nature.  His  good  tendencies  were  misdirected,  and 
his  bad  ones  (of  which  he  had  inherited  not  a  few)  were  in- 
tensified. "Your  mother's  a  fool!"  an  acquaintance  once 
said  to  him.  "  I  know  it,"  was  the  reply.  Besides  these 
baneful  influences,  his  childhood  and  entire  life  were  clouded 
by  a  physical  deformity.  Of  this  deformity  various  accounts 
have  been  given,  but  it  is  certain  that  one  of  his  feet  was  so 
clubbed  and  twisted  as  to  impede  his  walking.  His  life- 
long sensitiveness  respecting  this  lameness  was  probably 
awakened  by  his  mother's  taunts  and  careless  allusions. 

Education.  —  In  1792  little  Byron  was  sent  to  a  day- 
school  at  Aberdeen,  and  after  some  subsequent  tutelage 
entered  the  grammar-school,  where  he  remained  till  his 
uncle's  death  recalled  him  to  England.  But  these  early 
school-days,  which  were  chiefly  characterized  by  indiffer- 
ence to  his  studies,  are  of  less  importance  with  reference  to 
his  mental  development  than  his  associations  with  nature. 
During  his  Scotland  period,  rambles  among  the  hills  and 
mountains  were  his  delight.  In  1796,  on  recovering  from 
a  fever,  he  spent  some  time  at  a  farm-house  near  Ballater, 
in  the  v?.cinity  of  the  lofty  mountain  Lochnagar.  "From 
this  period,"  he  says,  "  I  date  my  love  of  mountainous 
countries.  I  can  never  forget  the  effect,  years  afterwards, 
in  England,  of  the  only  thing  I  had  long  seen,  even  in 
miniature,  of  a  mountain  in  the  Malvern  Hills.  After  I 
returned  to  Cheltenham  I  used  to  watch  them  every  after- 
noon  at  sunset  with  a  sensation  which  I  cannot  describe." 
Again  he  .refers  to  his  childhood  wanderings  at  this  time: 

"  Ah,  there  my  young  footsteps  in  infancy  wander'd, 
My  cap  was  the  bonnet,  my  cloak  was  the  plaid ; 
On  chieftains  long  perish'd  my  memory  ponder'd, 
As  daily  I  strode  through  the  pine-cover'd  glade. 

"  I  sought  not  my  home  till  the  day's  dying  glory 

Gave  place  to  the  rays  of  the  bright  polar  star ; 
For  Fancy  was  cheer'd  by  traditional  glory, 
Disclos'd  by  the  natives  of  dark  Loch-na-gar." 
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Thus,  like  Wordsworth,  Byron  was  early  inspired  with  an 
intense  delight  in  mountain  grandeur  and  scenery — a  de- 
light which  he  retained  through  life,  and  which  has  ex- 
erted a  visible  influence  over  his  works.  By  the  death  of 
his  uncle  in  1798,  young  Byron  became  the  sixth  lord,  and 
with  his  mother  set  out  for  England  to  take  possession 
of  his  large  estates,  together  with  the  noble  residence  of 
Newstead  Abbey,  near  Nottingham.  After  having  passed 
about  two  years  at  a  private  school  under  Dr.  Glennie,  his 
guardian,  Lord  Carlisle,  placed  him  in  the  public-school 
at  Harrow,  where  he  remained  till  1805.  Dr.  Drury,  the 
head-master  of  the  school,  wrote  to  Mr.  Moore  concerning 
his  pupil:  "  Mr.  Hanson,  Lord  Byron's  solicitor,  consigned 
him  to  my  care  at  the  age  of  thirteen  and  a  half,  with  re- 
marks that  his  education  had  been  neglected ;  that  he  was 
ill-prepared  for  a  public-school ;  but  that  he  thought  there 
was  a  cleverness  about  him.  After  his  departure,  I  took 
my  young  disciple  into  my  study,  and  endeavored  to  bring 
him  forward  by  inquiries  as  to  his  former  amusements, 
employments,  and  associates,  but  with  little  or  no  effect, 
and  I  soon  found  that  a  wild  mountain  colt  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  my  management.  But  there  was  mind  in  his 
eye"  Here  he  learned  French,  acquired  a  little  German, 
and  read  so  extensively  that  he  was  noted  for  his  general 
information.  His  strong  points  seem  to  have  been  oratory 
and  athletism ;  through  the  former  accomplishment  he 
elicited  the  praise  of  his  master,  and  by  the  latter  became 
a  ringleader  among  the  boys.  His  pride  of  ancestry  now 
manifested  itself  in  full  force,  and  on  account  of  his  boasts 
he  received  the  nickname  of  "  the  Old  English  Baron." 
In  1805  he  was  entered  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  resided  for  two  years.  Of  his  early  impressions 
there  he  says :  "  When  I  first  went  up  to  college  it  was  a 
new  and  a  heavy-hearted  scene  for  me:  firstly,  I  so  much 
disliked  leaving  Harrow  that,  though  it  was  time  (I  being 
seventeen),  it  broke  my  very  rest  for  the  last  quarter  with 
counting  the  days  that  remained.  I  always  hated  Harrow 
till  the  last  year  and  a  half,  but  then  I  liked  it.  Secondly, 
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I  wished  to  go  to  Oxford  and  not  to  Cambridge.  Thirdly, 
I  was  so  completely  alone  in  this  new  world  that  it  half 
broke  my  spirits.  My  companions  were  not  unsocial,  but 
the  contrary — lively,  hospitable,  of  rank  and  fortune,  and 
gay  far  beyond  my  gayety.  I  mingled  with,  and  dined  and 
supped,  etc.,  with  them;  but,  I  know  not  how,  it  was  one 
of  the  deadliest  and  heaviest  feelings  of  my  life  to  feel 
that  I  was  no  longer  a  boy."  Byron  never  had  any  affec- 
tion for  his  Alma  Mater,  and,  like  Cowley,  Milton,  and 
Dryden,  acquired  a  great  dislike  for  university  life.  While 
at  Cambridge  he  made  his  first  literary  attempt  in  the 
publication  of  a  volume  of  poems,  entitled  "  Hours  of  Idle- 
ness, by  Lord  Byron,  a  Minor."  In  1808  he  took  his  de- 
gree, and  left  the  university  to  pass  the  several  succeed- 
ing months  in  London  society  and  dissipations,  and  at  his 
estate  at  Newstead  Abbey. 

Foreign  Travels  (1809-1811). — In  1809,  soon  after  the 
appearance  of  his  celebrated  satire,  "  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers,"  written  in  reply  to  an  unfavorable  crit- 
icism which  had  been  made  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  the 
year  before,  Lord  Byron  and  his  friend  Hobhouse  started 
for  the  Continent.  From  Spain  they  passed  to  Albania, 
thence  to  Greece,  where  a  considerable  time  was  passed  in 
examining  the  relics  of  antiquity.  They  lived  while  at 
Athens  with  the  English  Vice-consul,  whose  daughter,  the 
celebrated  Theresa  Macri,  a  woman  of  great  beauty,  was 
made  famous  by  the  poet  as  the  Maid  of  Athens.  During 
their  stay  in  Constantinople,  Byron  accomplished  the  feat 
of  swimming  across  the  Hellespont,  a  distance  of  more 
than  a  mile — three  miles  if  the  effect  of  the  currents  be 
considered.  Soon  after  their  departure  from  Turkey,  Hob- 
house  returned  to  England,  and  Byron  to  Athens,  where  he 
collected  his  notes  for  his  "  Childe  Harold."  For  the  next 
ten  months  little  is  known  concerning  him.  At  length  pe- 
cuniary matters  necessitated  his  presence  in  England,  and 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  written  in  1811,  he  announces  his 
return  home:  "In  short,  I  am  sick  and  sorry;  and  when  I 
have  a  little  repaired  my  irreparable  affairs,  away  I  shall 
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march,  either  to  campaign  in  Spain  or  back  again  to  the 
East,  where  I  can  at  least  have  cloudless  skies  and  a  cessa- 
tion from  impertinence.  I  am  sick  of  fops  and  poesy  and 
prate,  and  shall  leave  the  whole  Castilian  State  to  Bufo  or 
anybody  else.  Howbeit,  I  have  written  some  four  thou- 
sand lines,  of  one  kind  or  another,  on  my  travels."  Soon 
after  his  return  his  mother's  death  occurred,  and  so  over- 
come was  he  with  grief  that  he  did  not  attend  the  funeral, 
but  stood  in  the  door-way  of  the  Abbey,  mournfully  watch- 
ing the  cortege  which  conveyed  her  to  the  tomb. 

Life  in  London  (181 1-1816). — After  settling  his  affairs  at 
the  Abbey,  Byron  went  to  London,  where  he  lived  the 
greater  part  of  the  time.  In  February,  1812,  he  made  hi.c 
first  speech  in  Parliament,  and  two  days  after  appeared  the 
first  two  cantos  of  "Childe  Harold."  This  was  followed 
in  rapid  succession  by  "The  Giaour,"  "The  Bride  of  Aby- 
dos,"  and  other  poems,  which  placed  him  on  the  pinnacle 
of  fame.  At  twenty-four  he  was,  perhaps,  the  most  popu- 
lar poet  England  had  ever  seen.  Possessed  of  rank,  genius, 
and  personal  attractions,  he  became  the  darling  of  London 
society.  "  It  may  be  asserted,"  says  Moore,  "  that  never 
did  there  exist  before — and  it  is  most  probable  never  will 
exist  again — a  combination  of  such  vast  mental  power  and 
surpassing  genius,  with  so  many  other  of  those  advantages 
and  attractions  by  which  the  world  is,  in  general,  dazzled 
and  captivated.  The  effect  was,  accordingly,  electric ;  his 
fame  had  not  to  wait  for  any  of  the  ordinary  gradations, 
but  seemed  to  spring  up,  like  the  palace  of  a  fairy  tale,  in 
a  night."  But  this  popularity  was  most  transient.  His 
gross  immoralities  and  indecent  verses  at  length  brought 
upon  him  hatred  and  contempt.  The  public  became  as 
extreme  in  cursing  and  reviling  him  as  it  had  formerly 
been  in  petting  and  praising  him.  He  was  literally  chased 
and  hunted  from  the  country. 

liarly  Loves  and  Marriage.  —  Byron,  like  the  Italian 
Dante,  fell  in  love  before  he  had  completed  his  ninth 
year.  The  object  of  his  child  love  was  his  cousin,  Mary 
Duff,  and  so  genuine  was  his  affection  for  her  that  even  in 
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1813  he  says  the  news  of  her  marriage  fell  upon  him  like 
"a  thunder-stroke."  While  at  Harrow  he  became  strongly 
attached  to  Miss  Chaworth,  the  heiress  of  Annesley,  an  es- 
tate adjoining  his  own  patrimonial  Abbey.  This  was  prob- 
ably the  most  sincere  and  earnest  of  all  his  loves ;  even 
her  remark  which  was  reported  to  him — "  Do  you  think  I 
would  care  anything  for  that  lame  boy?" — though  it  cut 
through  and  through  his  sensitive  nature,  did  not  quell  his 
affection.  The  lady  was  already  engaged  to  another,  and 
her  subsequent  marriage  so  overwhelmed  him  with  grief 
that  it  is  believed  to  have  increased  his  misanthropical 
sentiments,  and  to  have  spurred  him  on  to  that  unfortu- 
nate marriage  which  he  afterwards  made.  After  his  return 
from  abroad,  his  friends,  hoping  that  domestic  relations 
would  secure  for  him  a  reformation  in  habits,  were  desir- 
ous that  he  should  marry,  and  accordingly  were  gratified 
to  hear  of  his  engagement  to  Miss  Milbanke.  The  ill-fated 
union  was  made  at  Seaham  House  in  1815.  It  was  a 
most  unhappy  one.  In  about  a  year  Lady  Byron,  with 
her  infant,  suddenly  left  her  husband.  Her  reasons  for 
such  a  step  are  and  will  ever  be  a  mystery.  That  she  was 
a  woman  most  uncongenial  in  mind,  manner,  and  disposi- 
tion to  her  husband,  and  most  thoroughly  unfit  to  deal 
with  the  peculiar  character  of  the  passionate  and  wayward 
poet,  is  certain.  The  separation  increased  the  vitupera- 
tions launched  against  Byron.  So  great  was  the  public 
feeling  against  him  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  for  him 
to  forego  attendance  at  the  theatres  lest  he  should  be 
hissed,  and  there  was  some  fear  of  a  mob  attack  on  the 
day  of  his  departure  from  the  city.  "  I  felt  that,"  Byron 
afterwards  wrote,  "  if  what  was  whispered  and  muttered 
and  murmured  were  true,  I  was  unfit  for  England ;  if  false, 
England  was  unfit  for  me.  I  withdrew."  On  the  25th  of 
April,  1816,  Lord  Byron  sailed  from  England  and  never 
returned. 

Residence  in  Italy  (1816-1823). — After  a  short  residence 
in  Geneva,  Lord  Byron  took  up  his  abode  in  Venice,  where 
he  remained  three  years.  Here  he  formed  his  well-known 
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liaison  with  the  beautiful  Countess  Guiccioli,  accomplished 
some  of  his  finest  poetical  work,  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Italian  "  Carbonari,"  and  became  celebrated  for  his  aquatic 
achievements.  Such  epithets  as  "  the  English  fish  "  and 
"  water-spaniel "  were  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  amazed 
gondoliers.  On  one  occasion  the  great  poet-swimmer  is 
said  to  have  remained  four  hours  and  twenty  minutes  in 
the  Grand  Canal — one  of  the  most  remarkable  aquatic 
feats  on  record.  In  1820  he  followed  the  countess  to 
Ravenna,  where  he  became  somewhat  engaged  in  Italian 
politics.  Soon  after  he  removed  to  Pisa,  where  he  was 
joined  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shelley  and  Leigh  Hunt,  with 
whom  was  attempted  the  unsuccessful  journal,  The  Lib- 
eral. This  Italian  period  of  his  life  was  his  most  brilliant 
poetical  period.  Here  he  wrote,  and  sent  to  England  for 
publication,  the  works  which  have  rendered  his  name  im- 
mortal. His  romantic  history  and  personal  peculiarities, 
as  well  as  the  many  adventures  and  stories  which  had  been 
fabricated  concerning  him,  rendered  him  an  object  of  curi- 
osity to  the  world  ;  when,  in  addition  to  this,  his  great 
literary  fame  be  taken  into  consideration,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  Lord  Byron  while  in  Italy  constituted  one  of  the 
chief  attractions  to  travellers  in  that  most  attractive  coun- 
try. To  Americans  he  was  especially  courteous,  and  al- 
ways evinced  much  interest  in  the  western  Republic. 

Expedition  to  Greece. — Lord  Byron's  love  of  liberty  was 
intense.  "  Give  me  a  republic,"  he  wrote.  "  Look  in  the 
history  of  the  earth  —  Rome,  Greece,  Venice,  Holland, 
France,  America,  our  too  short  Commonwealth — and  com- 
pare it  with  what  they  did  under  masters."  He  adored 
Napoleon,  whose  character  so  much  resembled  his  own, 
but  lamented  his  abuse  of  power.  His  sympathies  for 
struggling  Italy  were  soon  aroused,  and  he  took  part  in 
the  insurrection  of  1820.  "It  is  no  great  matter,"  he 
wrote,  "  supposing  that  Italy  could  be  liberated,  who  or 
what  is  sacrificed.  It  is  a  grand  object — the  very  poetry 
of  politics ;  only  think !  a  free  Italy !"  The  failure  of  his 
political  projects  in  Italy  did  not  dishearten  him.  In  1822 
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he  writes :  "  If  I  live  ten  years  longer,  you  will  see  that  it 
is  not  all  over  with  me.  I  don't  mean  in  literature,  for 
that  is  nothing — and  I  do  not  think  it  was  my  vocation ; 
but  I  shall  do  something."  This  something  was  not  long 
in  defining  itself.  In  the  autumn  of  1822  he  left  Pisa  for 
Genoa,  where  he  began  to  interest  himself  in  the  struggles 
of  the  Greeks  to  throw  off  the  Mohammedan  yoke.  Eng- 
land had  sympathized  with  the  movement,  and  the  Lon- 
don committee,  in  seeking  the  aid  of  some  person  who 
should  give  to  the  cause  an  illustrious  name,  turned  to 
Byron.  Communications  were  made  to  him,  and  he  was 
soon  decided  to  lend  them  his  person,  fortune,  and  influ- 
ence. In  August,  1823,  he  sailed  with  several  friends  for 
Greece.  He  was  received  there  with  every  mark  of  re- 
spect and  honor,  and  his  brief  career  in  that  country  was 
marked  by  bravery,  patience,  and  generosity,  But  the 
damp  climate  was  prejudicial  to  his  health,  and  he  was 
advised  by  the  physicians  to  leave  Greece.  This  he  re- 
fused to  do.  "  I  cannot  quit  Greece,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend, 
"while  there  is  a  chance  of  my  being  even  of  (supposed) 
utility.  There  is  a  stake  worth  millions ;  such  as  I  am, 
and  while  I  can  stand  at  all,  I  must  stand  by  the  cause." 
On  the  Qth  of  April  he  was  exposed  in  a  heavy  storm,  and 
a  violent  fever  came  on  from  which  he  never  recovered. 

Death  and  Burial. — Lord  Byron  died  April  19,  1824,  at 
Mesolonghi.  His  last  words  were,  "  Now  I  will  go  to 
sleep."  All  Greece  lamented  his  death,  and  desired  to 
place  his  remains  in  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  at  Athens. 
But  after  a  solemn  funeral  ceremony  his  embalmed  body 
was  conveyed  to  England,  and  being  refused  a  burial  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  was  placed  in  the  family  vault  in  the 
small  village  church  of  Hucknell.  The  news  of  his  death 
spread  rapidly  over  the  civilized  world,  and  tributes  to  his 
memory  were  offered  in  nearly  every  European  language. 
But  of  all  these  memorials,  none  exceeded  in  beauty  the 
poem  by  Wilhelm  Miiller,  in  which  was  commemorated 
"the  seven-and-thirty  funeral  shots"  which  the  government 
of  Greece  ordered  to  be  fired  from  the  grand  battery : 
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'Seven-and-thirty  years  it  is — those  thundering  cannon  say, 
Thy  years,  O  Byron  !  thine  !  whom  Hellas  mourns  this  day, 
The  years  which  thou  hast  lived  ?  nay !  for  these  I  cannot  weep. 
For  these  years  shall  glory  ever  in  noblest  sunlight  steep." 

Lays  of  Greece. 

Descendants. — After  her  husband's  death,  Lady  Byron 
devoted  herself  almost  entirely  to  mission  work.  In  1854 
she  established  a  Reformatory  for  young  girls  at  Bristol. 
Her  death  took  place  in  1860.  Lord  Byron's  sister,  Au- 
gusta, afterwards  Mrs.  Leigh,  whom  he  repeatedly  charac- 
terized as  his  best  and  truest  friend  through  life,  was  heir 
to  the  bulk  of  his  property.  She  was.  a  woman  of  remark- 
able character,  as  proved  by  the  testimonies  of  her  con- 
temporaries, even  Lady  Byron  herself.  Lord  Byron's  only 
daughter,  Ada,  was  married  to  Earl  Lovelace  in  1835.  Of 
her  three  children,  the  two  youngest,  Mrs.  Blunt  and  Lord 
Wentworth.  are  now  living.  Lady  Lovelace  died  in  1852. 
The  education  she  had  received  in  youth  pitifully  dis- 
played her  mother's  dogmatism.  Not  only  was  she  kept 
in  total  ignorance  of  her  father's  life  and  character,  but 
even  prohibited  from  seeing  his  portrait  till  she  was  of  age. 
With  his  works  she  did  not  become  acquainted  till  a  short 
time  before  her  death.  Careful  study  of  them  inspired  her 
with  the  most  ardent  admiration  and  love  for  him,  and 
when  she  felt  that  death  was  approaching,  requested  to  be 
buried  by  his  side.  The  successor  to  Lord  Byron's  estate 
and  title  was  his  cousin,  Captain  George  Anson  Byron. 

LORD  BYRON'S  HOMES. 

Lord  Byron's  early  years  were  passed  at  Aberdeen,  in 
the  Scottish  Highlands,  but  it  is  the  ancestral  mansion  of 
Ne\\  stead,  which  he  took  possession  of  at  the  age  of  ten, 
that  is  the  place  in  Great  Britain  most  closely  connected 
.with  his  name. 

Washington  Irving's  Sketch  of  Newstead  Abbey  [for 
Lord  Byron's  description,  see  "  Don  Juan,"  canto  xii., 
stan/.as  Iv.-lxxii.]. — A  drive  of  seventeen  miles  through  a 
pleasant  country,  part  of  it  in  the  storied  region  of  Sher- 
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wood  Forest,  brought  me  to  the  gate  of  Newstead  Park. 
The  aspect  of  the  park  was  by  no  means  imposing,  the 
fine  old  trees  that  once  adorned  it  having  been  laid  low  by 
Lord  Byron's  wayward  predecessor.  Entering  the  gate, 
the  post-chaise  rolled  heavily  along  a  sandy  road,  between 
naked  declivities,  gradually  descending  into  one  of  those 
gentle  and  sheltered  valleys  in  which  the  sleek  monks  of 
old  loved  to  nestle  themselves.  Here  a  sweep  of  the  road 
round  an  angle  of  a  garden  wall  brought  us  full  in  front  of 
the  venerable  edifice,  embosomed  in  the  valley,  with  a 
beautiful  sheet  of  water  spreading  out  before  it.  The  ir- 
regular gray  pile,  of  motley  architecture,  answered  to  the 
description  given  by  Lord  Byron — 

"  An  old,  old  monastery  once,  and  now 
Still  older  mansion,  of  a  rich  and  rare 
Mixed  Gothic." 

One  end  was  fortified  by  a  castellated  tower,  bespeaking 
the  baronial  and  warlike  days  of  the  edifice ;  the  other 
end  maintained  its  primitive,  monastic  character.  A  ruined 
chapel,  flanked  by  a  solemn  grove,  still  reared  its  front  en- 
tire. It  is  true  the  threshold  of  the  once  frequented  por- 
tal was  grass-grown,  and  the  great  lancet  window,  once 
glorious  with  painted  glass,  was  now  entwined  and  over- 
hung with  ivy,  but  the  old  convent  cross  still  braved  both 
time  and  tempest  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  chapel,  and,  below, 
the  blessed  effigies  of  the  Virgin  and  child,  sculptured  in 
gray  stone,  remained  uninjured  in  their  niche,  giving  a 
sanctified  aspect  to  the  pile.  The  chamberlain  of  the 
Abbey,  a  most  decorous  personage,  dressed  in  black,  re- 
ceived us  at  the  portal.  Here,  too,  we  encountered  a  me- 
mento of  Lord  Byron — a  great  black  and  white  Newfound- 
land dog,  that  had  accompanied  his  remains  from  Greece. 
He  was  descended  from  the  famous  Boatswain,  and  inher- 
ited his  generous  qualities.  He  was  a  cherished  inmate 
of  the  Abbey,  and  honored  and  caressed  by  every  visitor. 
Conducted  by  the  chamberlain  and  followed  by  the  dog, 
who  assisted  in  doing  the  honors  of  the  house,  we  passed 
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through  a  long,  low,  vaulted  hall,  supported  by  massive 
Gothic  arches,  and  not  a  little  resembling  the  crypt  of  a 
cathedral,  being  the  basement  story  of  the  Abbey.  From 
this  we  ascended  a  stone  staircase,  at  the  head  of  which  a 
pair  of  folding  doors  admitted  us  into  a  broad  corridor 
that  ran  round  the  interior  of  the  Abbey.  The  windows 
of  the  corridor  looked  into  a  quadrangular  grass -grown 
court,  forming  the  hollow  centre  of  the  pile.  In  the  midst 
of  it  rose  a  lofty  and  fantastic  fountain,  wrought  of  the 
same  gray  stone  as  the  main  edifice.  Around  this  quad- 
rangle were  low,  vaulted  cloisters,  with  Gothic  arches,  once 
the  secluded  walks  of  the  monks.  The  corridor  along 
which  we  were  passing  was  built  above  these  cloisters,  and 
their  hollow  arches  seemed  to  reverberate  every  footfall. 
Everything  thus  far  had  a  solemn,  monastic  air,  but  on 
arriving  at  an  angle  of  the  corridor,  the  eye,  glancing  along 
a  shadowy  gallery,  caught  a  sight  of  two  dark  figures  in 
plate  armor,  with  closed  visors,  bucklers  braced,  and  swords 
drawn,  standing  motionless  against  the  wall.  They  seemed 
two  phantoms  of  the  chivalrous  era  of  the  Abbey.  Here 
the  chamberlain,  throwing  open  a  folding  door,  ushered 
us  at  once  into  a  spacious  and  lofty  saloon,  which  offered 
a  brilliant  contrast  to  the  quaint  and  sombre  apartments 
we  had  traversed.  It  was  elegantly  furnished,  and  the 
walls  hung  with  paintings,  yet  something  of  its  original 
architecture  had  been  preserved  and  blended  with  modern 
embellishments.  There  were  the  stone-shafted  casements 
and  the  deep  bow-window  of  former  times.  The  carved 
and  panelled  wood-work  of  the  lofty  ceiling  had  likewise 
been  carefully  restored,  and  its  Gothic  and  grotesque 
devices  painted  and  gilded  in  their  ancient  style.  Here, 
too,  were  emblems  of  the  former  and  latter  days  of  the 
Abbey  in  the  effigies  of  the  first  and  last  of  the  Byron  line 
that  held  sway  over  its  destinies.  At  the  upper  end  of 
the  saloon,  above  the  door,  the  dark,  Gothic  portrait  of 
"Sir  John  Byron  the  Little  with  the  great  Beard"  looked 
grimly  down  from  his  canvas,  while  at  the  opposite  end 
a  white  marble  bust  of  the  genus  loci,  the  noble  poet,  shone 

II.— 23 
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conspicuously  from  its  pedestal.  ...  I  forbear  to  dwell  on 
my  reception  by  my  excellent  and  amiable  host  and  host- 
ess, or  to  make  my  reader  acquainted  with  the  elegant  in- 
mates of  the  mansion  that  I  met  in  the  saloon,  and  I  shall 
pass  on  at  once  with  him  to  the  chamber  allotted  me,  and 
to  which  I  was  most  respectfully  conducted  by  the  cham- 
berlain. It  was  one  of  a  magnificent  suite  of  rooms,  ex- 
tending between  the  court  of  the  cloisters  and  the  Abbey 
garden,  the  windows  looking  into  the  latter.  The  whole 
suite  formed  the  ancient  state  apartment,  and  had  fallen 
into  decay  during  the  neglected  days  of  the  Abbey,  so  as 
to  be  in  a  ruinous  condition  in  the  time  of  Lord  Byron. 
It  had  since  been  restored  to  its  ancient  splendor,  of  which 
my  chamber  may  be  cited  as  a  specimen.  It  was  lofty 
and  well-proportioned ;  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  was 
panelled  with  ancient  oak,  the  upper  part  hung  with  gobe- 
lin tapestry,  representing  Oriental  hunting-scenes,  where- 
in the  figures  were  of  the  size  of  life,  and  of  great  vivaci- 
ty of  attitude  and  color.  The  furniture  was  antique, 
dignified,  and  cumbrous.  High -backed  chairs,  curiously 
carved  and  wrought  in  needle -work;  a  massive  clothes- 
press  of  dark  oak,  well  polished  and  inlaid  with  landscapes 
of  various  tinted  woods;  a  bed  of  state,  ample  and  lofty, 
so  as  only  to  be  ascended  by  a  movable  flight  of  steps, 
the  huge  posts  supporting  a  high  tester,  with  a  tuft 
of  crimson  plumes  at  each  corner,  and  rich  curtains  of 
crimson  damask  hanging  in  broad  and  heavy  folds.  A 
venerable  mirror  of  plate -glass  stood  on  the  toilet,  in 
which  belles  of  former  centuries  may  have  contemplated 
and  decorated  their  charms.  The  floor  of  the  chamber 
was  of  tesselated  oak,  shining  with  wax  and  partly  cov- 
ered by  a  Turkey  carpet. 

.  .  .  The  most  curious  relic  of  old  times,  however,  in  this 
quaint  but  richly  dight  apartment  was  a  great  chimney- 
piece  of  panel-work,  carved  in  high  relief,  with  niches  or 
compartments,  each  containing  a  human  bust  that  pro- 
truded almost  entirely  from  the  wall.  Some  of  the  figures 
were  in  ancient  Gothic  garb ;  the  most  striking  among 
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them  was  a  female,  who  was  earnestly  regarded  by  a  fierce 
Saracen  from  an  adjoining  niche.  This  panel -work  is 
among  the  mysteries  of  the  Abbey,  and  causes  as  much 
wide  speculation  as  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. ...  In  the 
course  of  my  sojourn  at  the  Abbey,  I  changed  my  quar- 
ters from  the  magnificent  old  state  apartment  haunted  by 
Sir  John  Byron  the  Little,  to  another  in  a  remote  corner 
of  the  ancient  edifice,  immediately  adjoining  the  ruined 
chapel.  It  possessed  still  more  interest  in  my  eyes  from 
having  been  the  sleeping-apartment  of  Lord  Byron  during 
his  residence  at  the  Abbey.  The  furniture  remained  the 
same.  Here  was  the  bed  in  which  he  slept,  and  which  he 
had  brought  with  him  from  college,  its  gilded  posts,  sur- 
mounted by  coronets,  giving  evidence  of  his  aristocratical 
feelings.  Here  was  likewise  his  college  sofa,  and  about 
the  walls  were  the  portraits  of  his  favorite  butler,  old  Joe 
Murray,  of  his  fancy  acquaintance,  Jackson  the  pugilist, 
together  with  pictures  of  Harrow  School  and  the  College 
at  Cambridge  at  which  he  was  educated.  The  bedcham- 
ber goes  by  the  name  of  the  Rook  Cell,  from  its  vicinity 
to%  the  Rookery,  which,  since  time  immemorial,  has  main- 
tained possession  of  a  solemn  grove  adjacent  to  the 
chapel. 

[Pecuniary  difficulties  necessitated  the  sale  of  Newstead 
by  Lord  Byron  in  1817.  The  purchaser  was  Colonel  Wild- 
man,  his  old  school  -  fellow  at  Harrow.  He  expended 
£80,000  in  restoring  the  place  to  its  ancient  splendor,  and 
was  the  owner  of  the  estate  at  the  time  of  Irving's  three 
weeks'  sojourn  there  soon  after  the  poet's  death.  At  the 
death  of  Colonel  Wildman,  in  1860,  the  Abbey  was  again 
sold  to  W.  F.  Webb,  Esq.,  who  continues  to  tenderly  care 
for  the  great  historical  shrine.  Newstead  is  one  of  the 
best  existing  monuments  of  ancient  English  feudalism,  and 
is  visited  by  pilgrims  from  every  country.] 

Italian  Haunts.  —  Lord  Byron  left  England  in  April, 
1816,  and  after  passing  several  months  near  Geneva,  passed 
on  to  Italy.  He  took  up  his  abode  in  Venice  in  Decem- 
ber, where,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  visits  to  Rome 
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and  the  surrounding  country,  he  remained  for  two  years. 
His  first  residence  was  in  the  Spezieria,  with  the  family  of 
a  "  Merchant  of  Venice."  "  I  have  got  remarkably  good 
apartments,"  he  wrote  to  Murray,  "  in  a  private  house.  I 
see  something  of  the  inhabitants,  I  have  got  my  gondola, 
I  read  a  little,  and  luckily  could  speak  Italian  long  ago." 
In  the  following  year  he  removed  to  a  villa,  La  Mira,  in  a 
casino  near  the  Brenta,  on  the  mainland,  only  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  city.  Soon  after  he  rented  a  country-house 
at  Este  of  the  English  consul  there,  and  one  of  the  palaces 
of  the  Countess  Mocenigo,  on  the  Grand  Canal.  Between 
these  three  places  he  divided  his  time  while  at  Venice. 
When  Moore  visited  Byron  in  1819,  the  latter  was  staying 
at  La  Mira,  but  insisted  on  his  friend's  taking  his  quarters 
at  his  house  on  the  canal,  where  he  dined  with  him  every 
day.  Of  his  entrance  to  this  dwelling  Moore  writes :  "  As 
we  now  turned  into  the  dismal  canal,  and  stopped  before 
his  damp-looking  mansion,  my  predilection  for  the  Gran 
Bretagna  (public  hotel)  returned  in  full  force,  and  I  again 
ventured  to  hint  that  it  would  save  an  abundance  of  trou- 
ble to  let  me  proceed  thither.  But  '  No,  no,'  he  answered, 
'  I  see  you  think  you'll  be  very  uncomfortable  here ;  but 
you'll  find  that  it  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  you  expect.'  As  I 
groped  my  way  after  him  through  the  dark  hall  he  cried 
out, '  Keep  clear  of  the  dog,'  and  before  we  had  proceeded 
many  paces  farther,  *  Take  care,  or  that  monkey  will  fly  at 
you ' — a  curious  proof,  among  many  others,  of  his  fidelity 
to  all  the  tastes  of  his  youth,  as  it  agrees  perfectly  with 
the  description  of  his  life  at  Newstead  in  1809,  an<^  °f  tne 
sort  of  menagerie  which  his  visitors  had  then  to  encounter 
in  their  progress  through  his  hall.  Having  escaped  these 
dangers  I  followed  him  up  the  staircase  to  the  apartment 
destined  for  me.  All  this  time  he  had  been  despatching 
servants  in  various  directions — one  to  procure  me  a  laquais 
de  place y  another  to  go  in  quest  of  Mr.  Alexander  Scott,  to 
whom  he  wished  to  give  me  in  charge,  while  a  third  was 
sent  to  order  his  Segretario  to  come  to  him.  When  we 
had  reached  the  door  of  the  apartment,'  it  was  discovered 
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to  be  locked,  and  to  all  appearance  had  been  so  for  some 
time,  as  the  key  could  not  be  found.  Impatient  at  the 
delay  of  the  key,  my  noble  host,  with  one  of  his  humorous 
maledictions,  gave  a  vigorous  kick  to  the  door  and  burst 
it  open,  on  which  we  at  once  entered  into  an  apartment 
not  only  spacious  and  elegant,  but  wearing  an  aspect  of 
comfort  and  habitableness  which  to  a  traveller's  eye  is  as 
welcome  as  it  is  rare.  'Here,'  he  said  —  'these  are  the 
rooms  I  use  myself,  and  here  I  mean  to  establish  you.'  " 
In  December,  1819,  Byron  removed  to  Ravenna;  there  he 
lived  at  the  Guiccioli  Palace,  where  he  was  visited  by  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  and  Shelley.  "  Lord  Byron  here  has 
splendid  apartments  in  the  palace  of  his  mistress's  hus- 
band," writes  Shelley,  "  who  is  one  of  the  richest  men  in 
Italy.  There  are  two  monkeys,  five  cats,  eight  dogs,  and 
ten  horses,  all  of  whom  (except  the  horses)  walk  about  the 
house  like  the  masters  of  it.  Tita  the  Venetian  is  here, 
and  operates  as  my  valet — a  fine  fellow,  with  a  prodigious 
black  beard,  who  has  stabbed  two  or  three  people,  and  is 
the  most  good-natured-looking  fellow  I  ever  saw."  An- 
other change  of  residence  was  made  in  November,  1821,  to 
Pisa,  where  he  settled  for  ten  months,  interrupted  only  by 
a  brief  sojourn  near  Leghorn.  Of  the  Palazzo  Lanfranchi, 
his  abode,  he  writes :  "  I  have  got  here  into  a  famous  old 
feudal  palazzo  on  the  Arno,  large  enough  for  a  garrison, 
with  dungeons  below  and  cells  in  the  walls,  and  so  full  of 
ghosts  that  the  learned  Fletcher  (my  valet)  has  begged 
leave  to  change  his  room,  and  then  refused  to  occupy  his 
new  room  because  there  were  more  ghosts  there  than  in 
the  other.  It  is  quite  true  that  there  are  most  extraordi- 
nary noises  (as  in  all  old  buildings),  which  have  terrified 
the  servants  so  as  to  incommode  me  extremely.  There 
is  one  place  where  people  were  evidently  walled  up,  for 
there  is  but  one  possible  passage  broken  through  the  wall, 
and  then  meant  to  be  closed  again  upon  the  inmate.  The 
house  belonged  to  the  Lanfranchi  family,  and  has  had  a 
fierce  owner  or  two  in  its  time.  The  staircase,  etc.,  is  said 
to  have  been  built  by  Michael  Angelo." 
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FRIENDS. 

Harrow  Associates  [see  Byron's  poem, "Childish  Recollec- 
tions"].— Though  Byron  was  a  passionate  and  wilful  boy, 
he  was  affectionate.  His  boldness  and  generosity  rendered 
him  quite  a  lion  among  his  school-fellows.  Of  his  mates 
at  Harrow,  Sir  Robert  Peel  became  the  most  famous. 
They  were  exactly  of  the  same  age,  being  born  in  the  same 
year.  Years  afterwards  Byron  wrote :  "  Peel,  the  orator 
and  statesman  ('that  was,  or  is,  or  is  to  be'),  was  my  form- 
fellow,  and  we  were  both  at  the  top  of  our  remove  [a  pub- 
lic-school phrase].  We  were  on  good  terms,  but  his  broth- 
er was  my  intimate  friend.  There  were  always  great  hopes 
of  Peel  among  us  all,  masters  and  scholars,  and  he  has  not 
disappointed  them.  As  a  scholar  he  was  greatly  my  supe- 
rior ;  as  a  declaimer  and  actor  I  was  reckoned  at  least  his 
equal.  As  a  school -boy,  out  of  school,  I  was  always  in 
scrapes,  and  he  never ;  and  in  school  he  ahvays  knew  his 
lesson,  and  I  rarely — but  when  I  knew  it,  I  knew  it  nearly 
as  well.  In  general  information,  history,  etc.,  I  think  I  was 
his  superior,  as  well  as  of  most  boys  of  my  standing."  The 
anecdote  is  told  how  once,  when  little  Peel  was  being  se- 
verely beaten  by  his  fag-master,  Byron  interposed  with  the 
request  to  be  given  half  the  blows.  Another  of  his/r0//- 
gts,  four  years  younger  than  himself,  was  William  Harness. 
One  day  he  said  to  him,  "  Harness,  if  any  one  bullies  you, 
tell  me,  and  I'll  thrash  him  if  I  can."  He  kept  his  word, 
and  henceforth  the  two  were  firm  friends.  The  prodigy  of 
the  school  was  George  Sinclair,  who  often  wrote  out  the 
poet's  exercises  and  conversed  with  him  on  politics.  Of 
other  companions  the  most  prominent  were  the  Duke  of 
Dorset,  Lord  Delawarr  (the  Euryalus  of  the  "Childish  Rec- 
ollections "),  John  Wingfield  (Alonzo),  who  died  in  1811, 
Cecil  Tattersall  (Davus),  Edward  Long  (Cleon),  and  Wild- 
man.  But  the  most  beloved  of  all  was  Lord  Clare.  After 
a  lapse  of  years  Byron  wrote :  "  I  never  hear  the  word 
'Clare'  without  a  beating  of  the  heart  even  now,  and  I 
write  it  with  the  feeling  of  1803-4-5  ad  infinitum" 
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Charles  Skinner  Matthews. — Of  the  brilliant  circle  of  By- 
ron's Cambridge  friends,  Matthews  was  the  acknowledged 
star.  His  learning,  genius,  wit,  and  personal  attractions 
made  a  deep  impression  on  Byron.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
written  in  1809,  Matthews  describes  the  revels  at  Newstead 
previous  to  the  poet's  departure  for  the  Continent:  "Our 
party  consisted  of  Lord  Byron  and  four  others,  and  was 
now  and  then  increased  by  the  presence  of  a  neighboring 
parson.  As  for  our  way  of  living,  the  order  of  the  day 
was  generally  this :  for  breakfast  we  had  no  set  hour,  but 
each  suited  his  own  convenience,  everything  remaining  on 
the  table  till  the  whole  party  had  done;  though  had  one 
wished  to  breakfast  at  the  early  hour  of  ten,  one  would 
have  been  rather  lucky  to  find  any  of  the  servants  up. 
Our  average  hour  of  rising  was  one.  I,  who  generally  got 
up  between  eleven  and  twelve,  was  always,  even  when  an 
invalid,  the  first  of  the  party,  and  was  esteemed  a  prodigy 
of  early  rising.  It  was  frequently  past  two  before  the 
breakfast  party  broke  up.  Then,  for  the  amusements  of 
the  morning,  there  was  reading,  fencing,  single -stick,  or 
shuttlecock  in  the  great  room ;  practising  with  pistols  in 
the  hall;  walking,  riding,  cricket,  sailing  on  the  lake,  play- 
ing with  the  bear,  or  teasing  the  wolf.  Between  seven  and 
eight  we  dined,  and  our  evening  lasted  from  that  time  till 
one,  two,  or  three  in  the  morning.  The  evening  diversions 
may  be  easily  conceived.  I  must  not  omit  the  custom  of 
handing  round  after  dinner,  on  the  removal  of  the  cloth, 
a  human  skull  filled  with  Burgundy.  After  revelling  on 
choice  viands  and  the  finest  wines  of  France,  we  adjourned 
to  tea,  where  we  amused  ourselves  with  reading  or  improv- 
ing conversation,  each  according  to  his  fancy,  and  after 
sandwiches,  etc.,  retired  to  rest.  A  set  of  monkish  dresses 
which  had  been  provided,  with  all  the  proper  apparatus  of 
crosses,  beads,  tonsures,  etc.,  often  gave  a  variety  to  our 
appearance  and  to  our  pursuits."  Matthews  was  drowned 
in  181 1,  while  bathing  in  the  Cam.  His  death  was  deeply 
lamented  by  Byron. 

Scrope  Davics. — In  speaking  of  his  Cambridge  life  Byron 
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says:  "Matthews,  Davies,  Hobhouse,  and  myself  formed 
a  coterie  of  our  own."  Davies  possessed  brilliant  conver- 
sational powers  and  a  score  of  wit.  He  was  the  only  man 
who  ever,  to  any  great  extent,  did  Byron  a  pecuniary  favor, 
having  lent  him  £4800.  The  debt  was  paid  in  1814,  and 
the  settlement  celebrated  by  a  champagne  t$te-h-t$te. 

John  Cam  Hobhouse. — Hobhouse,  the  fourth  of  this  co- 
terie, was  Byron's  life-long  friend — the  companion  of  his 
travels,  his  almost  constant  correspondent,  the  executor 
of  his  will,  and  the  defender  of  his  reputation.  Subse- 
quently he  became  Lord  Broughton.  His  account  of  the 
Pilgrimage  bears  witness  to  his  literary  talents. 

Francis  Hodgson. — This  clergyman  was  a  friend  of  quite 
a  different  stamp.  A  profound  scholar,  able  writer,  and 
earnest  Christian,  he  brought  to  bear  on  the  poet  all  his 
powers  in  the  attempt  to  win  him  back  from  scepticism. 
Many  of  their  letters  discuss  religion,  and  those  of  Byron 
are  marked  by  a  superficial  display  of  dogmatic  and  scep- 
tical expressions.  In  one  dated  1811  he  writes:  "I  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  your  immortality;  we  are  miser- 
able enough  in  this  life  without  the  absurdity  of  speculat- 
ing upon  another.  Christ  came  to  save  men,  but  a  good 
Pagan  will  go  to  heaven,  and  a  bad  Nazarene  to  hell.  I 
am  no  Platonist ;  I  am  nothing  at  all ;  but  I  would  sooner 
be  a  Paulician,  Manichean,  Spinozist,  Gentile,  Pyrrhonian, 
Zoroastrian,  than  one  of  the  seventy-two  villanous  sects 
who  are  tearing  each  other  to  pieces  for  the  love  of  the 
Lord  and  hatred  of  each  other."  Again  he  writes:  "In 
short,  I  deny  nothing,  but  doubt  everything."  Hodgson 
was  Byron's  confidant.  To  him,  more  than  to  any  other, 
did  he  impart  those  personal  vexations  and  humors  which 
elsewhere  were  proudly  retained  in  his  own  bosom. 

Thomas  Moore. — This  famous  literary  friendship  began 
in  1810,  when  the  poets  met  for  the  first  time.  "From 
the  time  of  our  first  meeting,"  says  Moore,  "  there  seldom 
elapsed  a  day  that  Lord  Byron  and  I  did  not  see  each 
other;  and  our  acquaintance  ripened  into  intimacy  and 
friendship  with  a  rapidity  of  which  I  have  seldom  known 
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an  example.  In  that  society  where  his  birth  entitled  him 
to  move,  circumstances  had  already  placed  me,  notwith- 
standing mine ;  and  when,  after  the  appearance  of  '  Childe 
Harold,'  he  began  to  mingle  with  the  world,  the  same  per- 
sons who  had  long  been  my  intimates  and  friends  became 
his ;  our  visits  were  mostly  to  the  same  places,  and  in  the 
gay  and  giddy  round  of  a  London  spring  we  were  gener- 
ally (as  in  one  of  his  own  letters  he  expresses  it) '  embarked 
in  the  same  Ship  of  Fools  together.'  We  frequently,  dur- 
ing the  first  months  of  our  acquaintance,  dined  together 
alone;  and  as  we  had  no  club  in  common  to  resort  to — 
the  "Alfred"  being  the  only  one  to  which  he  at  that  period 
belonged,  and  I  being  then  a  member  of  none  but  "  Wa- 
tier's" — our  dinners  used  to  be  either  at  the  St.  Alban's 
or  at  his  old  haunt,  Stevens's.  Though  at  times  he  would 
drink  freely  enough  of  claret,  he  still  adhered  to  his  system 
of  abstinence  in  food.  He  appeared,  indeed,  to  have  con- 
ceived a  notion  that  animal  food  has  some  peculiar  influ- 
ence on  the  character;  and  I  remember  one  day  as  I  sat 
opposite  to  him,  employed,  I  suppose,  rather  earnestly  over 
a  beefsteak,  after  watching  me  for  a  few  seconds,  he  said, 
in  a  grave  tone  of  inquiry,  '  Moore,  don't  you  find  eating 
beefsteak  makes  you  ferocious?"1  In  1819  Moore  was  in 
Italy,  and  passed  several  days  with  Lord  Byron  in  Venice. 
On  the  day  of  his  departure  an  event  occurred  which  sub- 
sequently led  to  a  great  deal  of  speculation  and  comment 
— the  consignment  to  Moore  of  Byron's  notorious  "  Me- 
moirs." "  A  short  time  before  dinner,"  says  Moore, "  he  left 
the  room,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  returned,  carrying  in  his 
hand  a  white  leather  bag.  '  Look  here,'  he  said,  holding 
it  up,  '  this  would  be  worth  something  to  Murray,  though 
you,  I  dare  say,  would  not  give  sixpence  for  it.'  '  What 
is  it?'  I  asked.  'My  life  and  adventures,'  he  answered. 
On  hearing  this  I  raised  my  hands  in  a  gesture  of  wonder. 
'It  is  not  a  thing,'  he  continued,  'that  can  be  published 
during  my  lifetime,  but  you  may  have  it  if  you  like ;  there, 
do  whatever  you  please  with  it.'  In  taking  the  bag,  and 
thanking  him  most  warmly,  I  added:  'This  will  make  a 
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nice  legacy  for  my  little  Tom,  who  shall  astonish  the  lattcf 
days  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  it.'  He  then  added, 
'You  may  show  it  to  any  of  our  friends  you  think  worthy 
of  it.'  And  this  is,  nearly  word  for  word,  the  whole  of 
what  passed  between  us  on  the  subject."  Byron  accom- 
panied his  friend  a  short  distance  on  the  road  to  Ferrara, 
as  far  as  Stra,  where  they  parted,  never  to  see  each  other 
again.  After  Lord  Byron's  death,  Moore  showed  his  es- 
teem by  writing  his  excellent  memoir  of  the  great  poet; 
and  though  his  destruction  of  the  "Memoirs"  has  been 
severely  criticised,  he  was  undoubtedly  actuated  by  good 
.intentions.  The  act  was  certainly  in  accordance  with  Lady 
Byron's  wishes. 

Madame  de  Stael  [see  "Age  of  Revolution" — France]. — 
Banished  from  France  by  Napoleon  on  account  of  her  po- 
litical views,  the  brilliant  authoress,  during  the  years  1803— 
1815,  travelled  much  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  England.  Dur- 
ing her  stay  in  London,  in  1813  and  1814,  her  house  was  the 
resort  of  the  literati  of  that  city.  At  first  she  and  the  poet 
did  not  take  very  kindly  to  each  other.  Madame  de  Stael 
is  reported  to  have  said  of  Byron,  "  C'est  un  de"mon"  while 
to  Byron  her  loquaciousness  was  offensive.  But  a  slight 
eulogy  on  the  part  of  the  poet,  in  a  note  annexed  to  "The 
Bride  of  Abydos,"  seems  to  have  won  her  regard  to  such  an 
extent  as  that  she  repeatedly  sent  him  invitations  to  her 
soirees.  "  More  notes  from  Mad.  de  .  .  .  unanswered," 
writes  Byron  in  his  journal,  "and  so  they  shall  remain. 
I  admire  her  abilities,  but  really  her  society  is  overwhelm- 
ing— an  avalanche  that  buries  one  in  glittering  nonsense — 
all  snow  and  sophistry."  Again  he  writes  to  a  friend,  "  I 
do  not  love  Madame  de  Stael,  but  depend  upon  it  she 
beats  all  your  natives  hollow  as  an  authoress,  in  my  opin- 
ion ;  and  I  would  not  say  this  if  I  could  help  it."  On  read- 
ing the  "  Farewell,"  Madame  de  Stael  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  "  she  would  have  been  glad  to  have  been  in  Lady 
Byron's  place."  While  passing  through  Switzerland  on  his 
way  to  Italy,  in  1816,  Byron  visited  Madame  de  Stael  at  her 
chateau  at  Coppet,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  though  in 
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disgrace,  was  most  kindly  received.  At  her  suggestion 
some  attempts  were  made  towards  a  reconcilement  with 
Lady  Byron,  which  were  ineffectual.  But  her  sympathy 
and  cordiality  were  not  lost  on  the  sensitive  poet.  He 
was  henceforth  her  firm  friend,  and  taking  a  country-house 
called  Diodati,  on  the  lake  near  her,  was  her  neighbor  for 
a  few  months.  "  I  am  indebted,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend, 
41  for  many  and  kind  courtesies  to  our  Lady  of  Coppet,  and 
I  now  love  her  as  much  as  I  always  did  her  works,  of 
which  I  was  and  am  a  great  admirer."  And  after  her 
death,  in  1817,  he  says:  "I  have  been  very  sorry  to  hear 
of  the  death  of  Madame  de  Stae'l,  not  only  because  she 
had  been  very  kind  to  me  at  Coppet,  but  because  now  I  can 
never  requite  her.  In  a  general  point  of  view  she  will 
leave  a  great  gap  in  society  and  literature." 

Richard Brinsley  Sheridan. — Byron  greatly  admired  Sher- 
idan, and  the  latter  appreciated  the  rising  genius  of  the 
young  poet.  "Whatever  Sheridan  has  done  or  chosen  to 
do  has  been,"  said  Byron,  one  night  at  Lord  Holland's, 
"par  excellence — always  the  best  of  its  kind.  He  has  writ- 
ten the  best  comedy  ("  The  School  for  Scandal "),  the  best 
drama  (in  my  mind,  far  before  that  St.  Giles's  lampoon, 
"The  Beggar's  Opera"),  the  best  farce  ("The  Critic" — it 
is  only  too  good  for  a  farce),  the  best  address  ("  Monologue 
on  Garrick"),  and,  to  crown  all,  delivered  the  very  best 
oration  (the  famous  Begum  Speech)  ever  conceived  or 
heard  in  this  country."  On  hearing  of  Sheridan's  being 
affected  to  tears  when  told  of  the  great  compliment,  Byron 
said,"  Poor  Brinsley!  if  they  were  tears  of  pleasure  I  would 
rather  have  said  these  few  but  most  sincere  words  than 
have  written  the  Iliad  or  made  his  own  celebrated  philip- 
pic." Sheridan  was  a  witty  and  brilliant  conversational- 
ist, and  many  were  the  times  that  he,  Byron,  and  one  or 
two  friends  conversed  over  their  cups  till  late  into  the 
night.  In  referring  to  one  of  these  meetings  Byron  wrote: 
"  Poor  dear  Sherry !  I  shall  never  forget  the  day  he  and 
Rogers  and  Moore  and  I  passed  together,  when  he  talked 
and  we  listened,  without  one  yawn  from  six  till  one  in  the 
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morning."  It  was  Byron  who  told  the  story  of  Sheridan  hav. 
ing  been  found  lying  in  the  gutter  intoxicated ;  and  on  being 
asked  "  Who  is  this  ?"  slowly  replied,  "  Wilberforce."  Sher- 
idan was  a  slave  to  drink.  He  told  Byron  how,  "  on  the 
night  of  the  grand  success  of  his  '  School  for  Scandal,'  he 
was  knocked  down  and  put  into  the  watch-house  for  mak- 
ing a  row  in  the  street  and  being  found  intoxicated  by  the 
watchmen."  During  Byron's  London  life  the  friends  were 
very  intimate,  and  mingled  often  in  the  same  society.  In 
the  notes  to  his  journal  the  poet  says :  "  In  society  I  have 
met  Sheridan  frequently ;  he  was  superb !  He  had  a  sort 
of  liking  for  me,  and  never  attacked  me,  at  least  to  my 
face,  and  he  did  everybody  else — high  names  and  wits  and 
orators,  some  of  them  poets  also.  I  have  seen  him  cut  up 
Whitbread,  quiz  Madame  de  Stael,  annihilate  Colman  (the 
dramatic  author),  and  do  little  less  by  some  others  (whose 
names,  as  friends,  I  set  not  down)  of  good  fame  and  ability. 
I  have  met  him  in  all  places  and  parties  —  at  Whitehall, 
with  the  Melbournes,  at  the  Marquis  of  Tavistock's,  at 
Robins's  (the  auctioneer),  at  Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  (the 
great  philosopher),  at  Sam  Rogers's  —  in  short,  in  most 
kinds  of  company — and  always  found  him  very  convivial 
and  delightful."  Of  praising  his  friend,  Byron  never  tired, 
and  at  Diodati,  in  1816,  he  wrote  the  fine  monody  on  his 
death,  to  be  spoken  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  which  con- 
cludes with  the  lines — 

"  Long  shall  we  seek  his  likeness — long  in  vain, 
And  turn  to  all  of  him  which  may  remain, 
Sighing  that  Nature  form'd  but  one  such  man, 
And  broke  the  die — in  moulding  Sheridan." 

Leigh  Hunt. — The  first  meeting  of  Hunt  and  Byron  took 
place  under  very  novel  circumstances.  Hunt  was  then  in 
prison  for  an  alleged  libel  against  the  Prince  Regent,  which 
had  appeared  in  the  weekly  journal,  The  Examiner,  of  which 
he  was  the  editor.  Byron  and  Moore  sympathized  with 
his  political  views.  Accordingly,  in  June,  1813,  they  called 
on  Hunt,  whom  they  found  comfortably  surrounded  with 
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his  books,  pictures,  flowers,  and  piano.  A  few  days  after, 
Mr.  Hunt  invited  them  to  dine  with  him,  and  accepting 
the  invitation,  Lord  Byron  and  Thomas  Moore  went  to 
spend  the  day  in  the  Cold  Bath  Fields  Prison.  Occasional 
communication  between  the  two  continued  during  Byron's 
stay  in  England.  While  in  Italy,  Byron  contemplated  the 
starting  of  some  newspaper  or  periodical  on  a  new  plan. 
Shelley  proposed  that  Hunt,  who  had  had  much  experience 
in  journalism,  should  be  asked  to  co-operate  in  the  work, 
and  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Moore,  Hunt  sailed 
with  his  family  for  Pisa,  and  the  settlement  was  made. 
The  periodical  was  entitled  The  Liberal,  edited  by  Hunt 
in  Italy  and  published  in  London.  But  the  magazine 
proved  a  most  decided  failure,  and  Hunt,  though  constant- 
ly aided  pecuniarily  by  Byron — who,  in  fact,  almost  entire. 
ly  supported  him  and  his  large  family — blamed  him  for 
having  induced  him  to  go  to  Italy  on  so  fruitless  an  enter- 
prise, and  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  blacken  his 
reputation.  He  returned  to  England  in  1824. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  [see  Scott,  under  Friends], 

William  Wordsworth  [see  Wordsworth,  under  Friends]. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  speak  of  all  Byron's  London 
friends.  During  his  several  years  of  metropolitan  life  he 
had  intercourse  with  the  Mite  and  literati  of  the  time. 
Among  other  celebrities  with  whom  he  frequently  came 
in  contact  may  be  mentioned  Erskine,  the  distinguished 
jurist,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Coleridge,  the  Edgeworths, 
Curran,  the  Irish  orator,  and  Kean,  the  actor. 

Edward  Everett. — The  great  American  statesman  has 
given  the  following  account  of  his  acquaintance  with  Lord 
Byron :  "  Having  at  a  very  early  age  begun  to  feel  a  great 
interest  in  modern  Greece,  that  feeling  was  raised  to  en- 
thusiasm by  the  first  two  cantos  of  'Childe  Harold,'  which 
appeared  the  year  after  I  left  college.  Determined  to  visit 
Greece  myself,  I  felt  on  that  account  especially  desirous, 
on  my  arrival  in  London  in  the  spring  of  1815,  of  making 
the  acquaintance  of  Lord  Byron.  I  was  offered  an  intro- 
duction to  him  by  more  than  one  friend,  particularly  by 
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Richard  Sharpe,  Esq.,  better  known  in  society  as  'Con- 
versation Sharpe.'  Delays,  however,  took  place,  and  my 
youthful  impatience  led  me  somewhat  to  overstep  the 
bounds  of  strict  propriety.  I  addressed  a  note  to  Lord 
Byron,  sending  with  it  a  copy  of  a  poetical  trifle  privately 
printed  by  me  some  time  before,  in  which  he  was  men- 
tioned, and  asking  the  honor  of  his  acquaintance.  I  re- 
ceived a  most  obliging  answer  from  him  the  next  day, 
accompanied  with  a  set  of  his  poems  in  four  volumes 
(rendered  doubly  valuable  by  marginal  corrections  in  his 
handwriting),  and  appointing  an  hour  when  he  would  see 
me.  His  reception  of  me  was  most  cordial.  Intercourse 
between  the  two  countries  was  just  reopened  after  the 
war  of  1812-1814,  and  I  was  the  first  person  from  the 
United  States  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made.  He  ex- 
pressed high  satisfaction  at  the  account  I  gave  him  of  his 
transatlantic  fame.  .  .  .  Three  years  and  a  half  after  I  saw 
him  in  London,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  renewing  my  ac- 
quaintance with  Lord  Byron  at  Venice,  where  I  saw  him  a 
few  times  in  the  autumn  of  1818.  Our  conversation  was 
again  very  much  on  Greece,  which  I  was  to  visit  the  next 
spring,  and  for  which  he  furnished  me  additional  letters. 
He  now  spoke  with  some  confidence  of  taking  up  his 
abode  there,  though  the  revolution  which  caused  him  to- 
do  so  had  not  yet  broken  out.  He  dwelt  at  some  length 
on  the  state  of  society  in  Italy,  particularly  in  Venice,  and 
especially  on  the  circle  at  the  Countess  Albrizzi's,  which 
Lord  Byron  attended  every  evening  for  two  years,  to  which 
I  had  the  good-fortune  to  be  introduced  by  Ugo  Foscolo 
(the  author  of  the  celebrated  "  Letters  of  Jacopo  Ortis")." 
[See  "Victorian  Age" — U.  S.  of  America.'] 

George  Ticknor. —  Lord  Byron  was  always  particularly 
affable  to  Americans,  and  eager  to  hear  about  affairs  in  the 
Republic.  Mr.  Ticknor,  of  Boston,  has  given  interesting 
reminiscences  of  his  meeting  with  the  poet:  "I  became 
acquainted  with  Lord  Byron  in  June,  1815,  through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Gifford,  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review, 
who  had  a  personal  regard  for  the  great  poet,  and  to  whom 
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alone,  as  Lord  Byron  more  than  once  told  me,  he  supposed 
himself  to  be  indebted  for  the  kindness  shown  him  in  that 
eminently  Tory  journal.  Lord  Byron  was  then  living  in  a 
large  and  fine  house  in  Piccadilly.  I  saw  him  there  only  a 
few  times — four  in  all — during  the  ten  days  I  was  in  Lon- 
don, after  I  became  acquainted  with  him  ;  besides  which, 
however,  I  met  him  once  in  Murray's  room  in  Albemarle 
Street,  and  once  passed  an  evening  with  him,  Lady  Byron, 
and  Sir  Ralph  and  Lady  Noel  in  his  private  box  in  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  to  see  Kean  in  '  Rule  a  Wife,'  Lord  Byron 
being  then  one  of  the  managing  committee  of  that  theatre 
and  an  admirer  of  Kean.  The  first  time  I  saw  him  I  was 
struck  with  his  movements  as  he  came  into  the  room 
where  I  was  waiting  for  him.  There  was  a  screen  before 
the  door,  so  that  I  could  not  immediately  see  him,  but  the 
sound  that  came  from  behind  it  was  as  if  two  or  three 
people  were  entering  together.  He  advanced  towards  me 
rapidly,  with  his  person  bent  forward,  owing,  I  supposed, 
to  the  malconformation  of  his  lower  limbs,  for  I  noticed 
the  same  thing  on  other  occasions.  Soon  after  he  sat 
down  he  took  up  one  of  his  feet — which  were  nicely  laced 
in  Wellington  boots  and  had  fashionable  white  drill  panta- 
loons drawn  down  over  them  tight  and  low — and  patted 
and  petted  it,  as  I  thought,  to  see  whether  I  took  any  es- 
pecial notice  of  it.  I  was  careful  not  to  do  so.  I  had  been 
warned.  But,  except  in  these  trifles,  I  never  saw  anything 
in  his  manner  that  was  probably  the  result  of  his  deform- 
ity. In  all  the  upper  part  of  his  person  he  was  very  hand- 
some, round,  and  full ;  but  his  complexion  was  sallow  and 
pale.  His  general  air  was  perfectly  easy  and  natural.  The 
tones  of  his  voice  were  low  and  conciliating.  He  talked  a 
good  deal  about  America,  and  was  curious  on  the  subject 
of  our  universities  and  literature,  inquiring  particularly 
whether  we  looked  upon  Barlow  as  our  Homer.  ...  A  day 
or  two  afterwards  he  sent  me  a  copy  of  all  his  works,  with 
letters  of  introduction  for  Greece  and  Turkey,  adding  to 
the  one  for  AH  Pacha  a  curious  pistol,  which  I  subsequent- 
ly returned,  as  I  went  to  Spain  instead  of  Greece.  Two  of 
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the  letters  I  still  possess,  and  I  have  just  observed,  by  a 
comparison  with  notes  that  I  received  from  Lady  Byron 
twenty  years  later,  that  one  of  them,  which  is  in  very 
nicely  turned  French,  is  in  her  handwriting.  On  another 
occasion  Lord  Byron  talked  to  me  of  a  plan  he  had  once 
entertained  of  establishing  himself  in  Greece ;  and  twice 
he  expressed  to  me  his  purpose  of  visiting  the  United 
States,  saying  the  first  time  that  he  had  never  envied  any 
men  more  than  he  did  Lewis  and  Clarke  when  he  read  the 
account  of  their  travels,  and  that  he  had  ever  since  felt  the 
greatest  desire  to  see  our  Indians.  .  .  .  An  American  copy 
of  his  works,  in  two  small  and  very  shabby  volumes,  print- 
ed, I  think,  at  Philadelphia,  gave  him  evident  pleasure. 
He  was  glad,  he  said,  to  see  it  in  so  cheap  a  form  that  ev- 
erybody could  buy  it.  It  was  in  boards,  and  he  said  he 
should  keep  it  so,  preferring  to  have  it  just  as  it  came  from 
America.  In  this  and  in  other  ways  he  showed  that  he 
valued  his  American  reputation,  of  which  he  was  then  just 
beginning  to  be  aware." — Memoranda  made  in  1858. 

Vincenzo  Monti. —  Monti  was  professor  of  belles-let- 
tres at  Milan,  and  called  upon  Byron  when  he  was  in  that 
city.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  Byron  writes:  "At  Milan  I 
saw  and  was  visited  by  Monti,  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
living  Italian  poets.  He  seems  near  sixty;  in  face  he  is 
like  the  late  Cooke,  the  actor.  His  frequent  changes  in 
politics  have  made  him  very  unpopular  as  a'man." 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. —  Soon  after  leaving  England,  in 
1816,  Byron  began  the  most  celebrated  of  his  literary 
friendships — that  with  the  poet  Shelley.  They  met  for 
the  first  time  at  Geneva,  where  they  were  neighbors  for  a 
few  months.  The  poets  were  attracted  to  each  other  not 
only  through  their  art  and  tastes,  but  also  on  account  of 
the  opposition  of  their  opinions,  which  rendered  their  con- 
versation particularly  interesting  and  enlivening — Byron 
being  conservative  and  materialistic  in  his  views  and  poe- 
try, while  Shelley  was  most  liberal  and  idealistic.  The 
latter's  influence  over  his  friend  is  visible  in  his  works,  par- 
ticularly the  third  canto  of  "Childe  Harold."  Together 
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they  walked,  sailed,  and  talked — generally  on  philosophical 
subjects — and  thus  began  that  intimacy  which  with  some 
interruptions  continued  through  life.  Shelley  visited  By- 
ron at  Venice  in  1818,  and  there  planned  "Julian  and 
Maddalo,"  in  which  the  latter  character  is  a  sketch  of  his 
friend.  Soon  after,  Byron  lent  him  his  villa  at  Este,  and 
during  his  residence  there  Shelley  wrote  the  "  Lines  among 
the  Euganean  Hills,"  in  which  Byron  is  referred  to  as  the 
"  Swan  of  Albion,"  and  in  other  reverential  epithets.  In 
1821  Shelley  fixed  his  abode  at  Pisa,  and  soon  after  Byron 
joined  him  there.  Here  Byron  gave  dinner-parties,  at  which 
Shelley,  Count  Gamba,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Trelawney,  and 
Captain  Medwin  were  present.  The  last  gentleman  was 
accustomed  to  remain  after  the  other  guests  had  departed, 
and  the  conversation,  which  was  prolonged  far  into  the 
night,  formed  the  basis  of  the  volume  published  by  Med- 
win soon  after  the  poet's  death.  Of  this  distinguished 
group,  which  saw  so  much  of  one  another  at  this  time,  Tre- 
lawney (author  of  "  Recollections  of  Byron  and  Shelley  ") 
died  in  1881,  in  England.  In  July,  1822,  occurred  the  ter- 
rible tragedy  of  Shelley's  death.  While  returning  to  his 
home  in  a  boat  with  Captain  Williams,  a  storm  overtook 
them ;  the  boat  went  down  instantly,  and  both  perished. 
In  a  letter  to  Moore,  Byron  writes:  "You  will  have  heard 
by  this  time  that  Shelley  and  another  gentleman  (Captain 
Williams)  were  drowned  about  a  month  ago  in  a  squall  off 
the  Gulf  of  Spezia.  There  is  thus  another  man  gone,  about 
whom  the  world  was  ill-naturedly  and  ignorantly  and  bru- 
tally mistaken.  It  will,  perhaps,  do  him  justice  now,  when 
he  can  be  no  better  for  it."  In  accordance  with  the  law 
of  the  country  the  bodies  were  cremated.  This  was  done 
in  the  presence  of  Byron,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  Trelawney. 
Shelley's  remains  were  taken  to  Rome,  and  placed  by  those 
of  Keats  in  the  Protestant  cemetery.  For  Byron  Shelley 
had  always  an  excessive  admiration  and  veneration  and 
love.  Byron's  feelings  towards  Shelley,  as  well  as  towards 
all  his  other  friends,  are  expressed  in  the  following  lines : 
"As  to  friendship,  it  is  a  propensity  to  which  my  genius  is 
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very  limited.  I  do  not  know  the  male  human  being,  except 
Lord  Clare,  the  friend  of  my  infancy,  for  whom  I  feel  any. 
thing  that  deserves  the  name.  All  my  others  are  men-of- 
the-world  friendships.  I  did  not  even  feel  it  for  Shelley, 
however  much  I  admired  and  esteemed  him ;  so  that  you 
see  not  even  vanity  could  bribe  me  into  it,  for  of  all  men 
Shelley  thought  highest  of  my  talents — and  perhaps  of  my 
disposition." 

Venetian  Acquaintances. — During  his  first  winter  in  Ven- 
ice, Byron  frequented  the  literary  circles  which  gathered  at 
the  salon  of  the  Countess  Albrizzi,  "  the  De  Stael  of  Italy," 
where  he  met  Ugo  Foscolo  and  other  eminent  Italians. 
He  afterwards  abandoned  these  meetings  for  the  less 
learned  and  more  gay  parties  at  the  Countess  Benzoni's. 
It  was  at  one  of  her  gatherings  that  he  was  introduced  to 
the  young  and  beautiful  Madame  Guiccioli,  with  whom  his 
subsequent  life  in  Italy  was  so  intimately  connected. 

The  Blessingtons. — From  Pisa,  after  the  death  of  Shelley, 
Byron  removed  to  Albaro.  Here  he  had  for  neighbors  the 
Hunts  and  Mrs.  Shelley  and  Walter  Savage  Landor,  but 
little  intercourse  passed  between  them.  His  only  intimate 
associations  were  with  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Blessing, 
ton,  which  was  then  passing  several  years  abroad.  He 
often  accompanied  them  on  riding  excursions,  and  fre- 
quently visited  their  villa.  Lady  Blessington,  a  woman 
celebrated  for  her  beauty,  learning,  and  literary  talents, 
afterwards  wrote  the  well-known  "Conversations  with 
Lord  Byron,"  which,  though  somewhat  adorned  with  the 
fancy  of  the  writer,  is  nevertheless  an  interesting  record 
of  the  impressions  made  by  the  great  poet  on  this  illus- 
trious lady. 

Johann  Wolfgang  Goethe  [see  "  Age  of  Revolution  " — 
Germany]. — Though  these  two  great  poets  never  saw  each 
other,  there  existed  between  them  a  mutual  admiration 
and  several  exchanges  of  compliment.  For  many  years 
Goethe  had  been  watching  the  eccentric  course  of  the 
English  genius  with  much  interest,  so  that  when,  in  1820, 
he  received  a  manuscript  Dedication  of  Byron's  drama, 
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"  Sardanapalus,"  he  felt  deeply  honored.  In  1822  Byron 
again  dedicated  to  him  his  tragedy  of  "  Werner,"  and  in 
the  following  year  Goethe,  hearing  that  his  illustrious  con- 
temporary  was  about  to  embark  for  Greece,  wrote  some 
verses  to  him  and  sent  them  to  Italy.  Byron  received 
them  as  he  was  about  to  sail  from  Leghorn,  and  hastily 
wrote  to  their  author  a  letter  of  thanks,  which  Goethe 
preserved  as  a  most  precious  relic.  The  communication 
closes  with  the  lines:  "  I  am  returning  to  Greece,  to  see  if 
I  can  be  of  any  little  use  there ;  if  ever  I  come  back,  I  will 
pay  a  visit  to  Weimar,  to  offer  the  sincere  homage  of  one 
of  the  many  millions  of  your  admirers."  Goethe  regarded 
Byron  as  the  foremost  writer  of  the  age,  and  after  his  death 
published  an  account  of  the  intercourse  that  had  existed 
between  them.  [See  his  dirge  for  Byron, "  Faust,"  Part  II.] 

LORD  BYRON'S  CHARACTER. 

Neither  history  nor  literature  can  recall  a  man  whose 
personal  character  has  been  so  variously  and  contradicto- 
rily interpreted  as  that  of  Lord  Byron.  His  contempora- 
ries did  not  understand  him,  nor  did  he  understand  himself. 
"  I  have  seen  myself,"  writes  Byron,  in  his  journal,  "  com- 
pared personally  or  poetically  in  English,  French,  German, 
Italian,  and  Portuguese,  within  these  nine  years,  to  Rous- 
seau, Goethe,  Young,  Aretine,  Timon  of  Athens,  Dante, 
Petrarch,  'an  alabaster  vase  lighted  up  within,'  Satan, 
Shakspeare,  Bonaparte,  Tiberius,  ^Eschylus,  Sophocles, 
Euripides,  Harlequin,  the  Clown,  Sternhold,  and  Hopkins; 
to  the  phantasmagoria,  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  to  Chenier, 
to  Mirabeau,  to  young  R.  Dallas  (the  school -boy),  to 
Michael  Angelo,  to  Raphael,  to  a  petit-maitre ,  to  Diogenes, 
to  Childe  Harold,  to  Lara,  to  the  Count  in  Beppo,  to  Mil- 
ton, to  Pope,  to  Dryden,  to  Burns,  to  Savage,  to  Chatter- 
ton  the  poet,  to  Kean  the  actor,  to  Alfieri,  etc.  The  ob- 
ject of  so  many  contradictory  comparisons  must  probably 
be  like  something  different  from  them  all ;  but  what  that 
is,  is  more  than  /  know,  or  anybody  else."  And  again  he 
once  said  to  Lady  Blessington :  "I  am  such  a  strange 
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melange  of  good  and  evil  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  de- 
scribe me.  One  will  represent  me  a  sort  of  sublime  mis- 
anthrope, with  moments  of  kind  feeling — this, /tar  exemple, 
is  my  favorite  rdle ;  another  will  portray  me  as  a  mod- 
ern Don  Juan;  and  a  third  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  if  only 
for  opposition's  sake,  represent  me  as  an  amiable,  ill-used 
gentleman,  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  Now  if  I 
know  myself,  I  should  say  that  I  have  no  character  at  all" 
— a  judgment  which  has  been  seconded  by  a  late  critic. 
In  short,  Byron's  life  and  works  exhibit  him  in  so  many 
different  and  inconsistent  aspects  that  observers  of  his 
character,  viewing  him  from  different  sides,  have  formed 
the  most  opposite  judgments.  Thus,  while  the  Countess 
Guiccioli  and  Shelley  portray  him  as  an  angel,  Southey 
and  Leigh  Hunt  would  make  him  out  a  demon ;  while 
some,  like  Moore,  endeavor  to  extenuate  his  faults  by 
emphasizing  his  good  qualities,  others,  as  Gait  and  Tre- 
lawney,  harshly  denounce  his  wickedness  as  though  con- 
stituting his  whole  being.  But  to  characterize  him  as  a 
man — to  take  in  at  one  view  all  of  his  composite  nature — 
seems  to  be  beyond  human  power.  Of  all  the  character- 
izations that  have  been  made,  perhaps  Whipple's  is  the 
most  comprehensive. 

Whipples  Characterization. — The  extraordinary  popular- 
ity of  Byron's  poems  and  the  notoriety  of  his  life  have 
led  to  various  essays  on  his  character  and  writings,  differ- 
ing in  object  and  mode  of  treatment,  and  all  more  or  less 
one-sided.  Denunciation  and  panegyric  have  both  been 
lavished  upon  his  name.  Those  who  represent  him  as  a 
fiend,  darting,  with  a  sort  of  diabolical  instinct,  on  all  that 
is  bad  and  impious,  and  overthrowing,  with  a  kind  of  dia- 
bolical energy,  all  that  is  good  and  holy,  and  those  who 
represent  him  as  little  less  than  a  saint,  seem  equally  to 
err ;  and  the  error  of  both  arises  in  a  great  degree  from  an 
attempt  to  delineate  a  character  which  shall  be  consistent 
with  itself.  Byron  may  almost  be  said  to  have  had  no 
character  at  all.  Every  attempt  to  bring  his  virtues  or 
his  vices  within  the  boundaries  of  a  theory,  or  to  represent 
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his  conduct  as  guided  by  any  predominant  principle  of 
good  or  evil,  has  been  accompanied  by  blunders  and  per- 
versions. His  nature  had  no  simplicity.  He  seems  an 
embodied  antithesis — a  mass  of  contradictions — a  collec- 
tion of  opposite  frailties  and  powers.  Such  was  the  ver- 
satility of  his  mind  and  morals  that  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  discern  the  connection  between  the  giddy  goodness 
and  the  brilliant  wickedness  which  he  delighted  to  exhibit. 
His  habit  of  mystification,  of  darkly  hinting  remorse  for 
sins  he  never  committed,  of  avowing  virtues  he  never  prac- 
tised, increases  the  difficulty.  From  his  actions,  his  pri- 
vate journals,  and  correspondence,  his  poems  —  from  all 
those  sources  whence  we  derive  a  consistent  idea  of  other 
writers — it  is  hard  to  sustain  any  theory  of  his  character, 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  by  numerous  extracts  from  his 
writings  and  undoubted  events  of  his  life.  From  his  life 
and  works  we  obtain  the  impression  that  he  was  a  glutton 
and  an  ascetic,  a  spendthrift  and  a  miser,  a  misanthrope 
and  a  cosmopolite,  an  aristocrat  and  a  radical,  an  infidel 
and  a  believer,  a  debauchee  and  a  mystic,  a  cynic  and  a 
sentimentalist,  a  foul  libeller  of  his  species  and  an  eloquent 
defender  of  its  rights,  and  a  more  eloquent  mourner  over 
its  wrongs ;  bewailing  and  denouncing  the  literary  revolu- 
tion which  made  his  own  writings  popular;  pandering  to 
a  public  which  he  despised ;  pilfering  from  authors  whom 
he  ridiculed ;  lashing  his  own  bosom  sins  when  committed 
by  others — in  short,  a  man  continually  busy  in  giving  the 
lie  to  his  thoughts,  opinions,  tastes,  and  conduct.  When 
we  reflect  upon  this  assemblage  of  clashing  qualities,  these 
odd  irregularities  of  opinion  and  action,  we  are  prone  to 
consider  him,  what  somebody  calls  Voltaire,  "  a  miraculous 
child."  He  appears  a  mere  collection  of  veering  fancies 
and  impulses,  making  the  voyage  of  life  aimless  and  rud- 
derless, blown  about  by  every  breeze  of  desire,  tossed 
about  on  every  wave  of  passion.  We  can  find  in  him  no 
fixed  principle  of  good  or  evil,  no  thorough-going  worship 
of  god  or  devil. 

[Byron's  character  is  portrayed  by  Shelley  in  his  "Julian 
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and  Maddalo,"  under  the  latter  designation ;  by  Goethe,  it 
is  thought,  in  the  second  part  of  "  Faust,"  in  the  person 
of  Euphorion ;  by  Disraeli,  in  his  novel  "  Venetia."] 

LORD  BYRON'S  COMPARISON  OF  HIMSELF  AND  Rous- 

SEAU. 
[See  "Johnsonian  Age" — France.] 

My  mother,  before  I  was  twenty,  would  have  it  that  I 
was  like  Rousseau,  and  Madame  de  Stael  used  to  say  so 
too  in  1813,  and  the  Edinburgh  Review  has  something  of 
the  sort  in  its  critique  on  the  fourth  canto  of  "  Childe 
Harold."  I  can't  see  any  point  of  resemblance :  he  wrote 
prose ;  I  verse.  He  was  of  the  people ;  I  of  the  aristoc- 
racy. He  was  a  philosopher;  I  am  none.  He  published 
his  first  work  at  forty;  I  mine  at  eighteen.  His  first  essay 
brought  him  universal  applause ;  mine  the  contrary.  He 
married  his  house-keeper ;  I  could  not  keep  house  with  my 
wife.  He  thought  all  the  world  in  a  plot  against  him  ;  my 
little  world  seems  to  think  me  in  a  plot  against  it,  if  I  may 
judge  by  their  abuse  in  print  and  coterie.  He  liked  bot- 
any ;  I  like  flowers,  herbs,  and  trees,  but  know  nothing  of 
their  pedigrees.  He  wrote  music;  I  limit  my  knowledge 
of  it  to  what  I  catch  by  ear — I  never  could  learn  anything 
by  study,  not  even  a  language — it  was  all  by  rote  and  ear 
and  memory.  He  had  a  bad  memory ;  I  had  at  least  an 
excellent  one.  He  wrote  with  hesitation  and  care ;  I  with 
rapidity,  and  rarely  with  pains.  He  could  never  ride  nor 
swim  nor  "was  cunning  offence  ;"  /am  an  excellent  swim- 
mer, a  decent,  though  not  at  all  a  dashing,  rider  (having 
staved  in  a  rib  at  eighteen  in  the  course  of  scampering),  and 
was  sufficient  of  fence,  particularly  of  the  Highland  broad- 
sword ;  not  a  bad  boxer,  when  I  could  keep  my  temper, 
which  was  difficult;  and  I  was  besides  a  very  fair  crick- 
eter, one  of  the  Harrow  eleven  when  we  played  against 
Eton  in  1805.  Besides,  Rousseau's  way  of  life,  his  coun- 
try, his  manners,  his  whole  character,  were  so  very  different 
that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  such  a  comparison 
could  have  arisen,  as  it  has  done  three  several  times,  and 
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all  in  rather  a  remarkable  manner.  I  forgot  to  say  that 
he  was  also  short-sighted,  and  that  hitherto  my  eyes  have 
been  the  contrary,  to  such  a  degree  that  in  the  largest  the- 
atre of  Bologna  I  distinguished  and  read  some  busts  and 
inscriptions  painted  near  the  stage,  from  a  box  so  distant 
and  so  darkly  lighted  that  none  of  the  company  (com- 
posed of  young  and  very  bright-eyed  people,  some  of  them 
in  the  same  box)  could  make  out  a  letter,  and  thought  it 
was  a  trick,  though  I  had  never  been  in  that  theatre  be- 
fore. Altogether  I  think  myself  justified  in  thinking  the 
comparison  not  well  founded.  I  don't  say  this  out  of 
pique,  for  Rousseau  was  a  great  man,  and  the  thing,  if 
true,  were  flattering  enough ;  but  I  have  no  idea  of  being 
pleased  with  a  chimera. — Journal. 

A  CHRONOLOGICAL  CLASSIFICATION  OF  LORD  BYRON'S 
PRINCIPAL  WORKS. 

His  works  were  the  events  of  the  literary  world.  The 
chief  among  them  were  translated  into  French,  German, 
Italian,  Danish,  Polish,  Russian,  and  Spanish.  —  PROF. 

NlCHOL. 

I.  Juvenile  Period  (1807-1809). 

His  juvenile  productions  testified  to  nothing  but  the 
power  of  his  passions,  the  strength  of  his  ambition,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  his  aims.  His  "Hours  of  Idleness" 
was,  in  one  respect,  the  happiest  hit  he  ever  made ;  it  was 
fortunate  enough  to  attract  abuse  from  the  highest  critical 
authority  in  the  empire,  and  thereby  stirred  his  pride  and 
effectually  roused  his  faculties.  It  required  a  scorching 
heat  to  hatch  a  Byron !  In  his  "  English  Bards"  he  proved 
himself  rather  a  pugilist  than  a  poet. — GlLFlLLAN. 

Hours  of  Idleness 1807 

English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers 1809 

II.  Popular  Period  (1811-1816). 

His  popular  productions  were  principally  written  when 
he  was  still  a  favorite  son  of  society,  the  idol  of  drawing- 
rooms,  and  the  admired  as  well  as  observed  of  all  observ- 
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ers.  "Childe  Harold  "  is  a  transcription  of  the  serious  and 
publishable  part  of  his  journal  as  he  travelled  in  Greece, 
Spain,  and  Italy.  "  The  Giaour"  is  a  powerful  half-length 
picture  of  himself.  "  The  Bride  of  Abydos  "  is  a  tender 
and  somewhat  maudlin  memory  of  Greece.  "  The  Corsair" 
was  the  work  of  one  fierce  fortnight,  and  seems  to  have 
brought  one  period  of  his  life,  as  well  as  of  his  popularity, 
to  a  glittering  point.  In  this  class  of  his  poems  we  see 
him  rather  revolving  the  memory  of  past  than  encounter- 
ing the  reality  of  present  misery.  You  have  pensive  sen- 
timent rather  than  quick  and  fresh  anguish.  But  his  war 
with  society  was  now  about  to  begin  in  right  earnest ;  and 
in  prophetic  anticipation  of  this  he  wrote  his  "Parisina" 
and  his  "Siege  of  Corinth."  These  were  the  first  great 
drops  of  the  thunder-storm  he  was  soon  to  pour  down 
upon  the  world,  and  the  second  of  them,  in  its  heat  and 
frenzied  haste,  proclaimed  a  troubled  and  distracted  state 
oi  mind. — GILFILLAN. 

Hints  from  Horace )    - 

The  Curse  of  Minerva ) 

The  Waltz  :  An  Apostrophic  Hymn 1812 

Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  cantos  i.,  ii 1809-1812 

Romances. 

The  Giaour \    g 

The  Bride  of  Abydos f 

™e  Corsair 1    g 

Lara I 

The  Siege  of  Corinth \    „ 


Parisina . 


Hebrew  Melodies 1815 

III.  Proscribed  Period  (1816-1823). 

Then  came  his  open  breach  with  English  society,  his 
separation  from  his  lady,  and  his  growling  retreat  to  his 
Italian  den.  But  ere  yet  he  plunged  into  that  pool  where 
the  degradation  of  his  genius  and  where  its  power  were 
perfect,  he  must  turn  round  and  close  in  wilder,  loftier 
measures  the  sad  song  of  "Childe  Harold,"  which  in  life's 
summer  he  had  begun ;  and  strange  it  was  to  mark  in 
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those  last. two  cantos,  not  only  their  deepened  power  and 
earnestness,  but  their  multiplied  sorrow.  Having  thus 
taken  a  last  proud  farewell  of  society,  with  all  its  forms 
and  conventionalities,  he  turned  him  to  the  task  of  pour- 
ing out  his  envenomed  and  disappointed  spirit  in  works 
which  society  was  as  certain  to  proscribe  as  it  was  to  pe- 
ruse; and  there  followed  that  marvellous  series  of  poems 
.  .  .  his  most  peculiar  and  powerful  productions — most  pow- 
erful because  most  sincere. — GlLFILLAN. 

Domestic  Pieces 

Monody  on  Sheridan 

The  Dream '. ^1816 

Darkness 

The  Prisoner  of  Chillon 

Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  cantos  iii.,  iv 1816,  1817 

Manfred  :   A  Dramatic  Poem \ 

The  Lament  of  Tasso >  1817 

Beppo ; 

Romances. 

Mazeppa , 1818 

The  "  Morgante  Maggiore"  of  Pulci 1820 

The  Island 1823 

Don  Juan 1818-1824 

Dramas. 

Marino  Faliero 1820 

Heaven  and  Earth  :  A  Mystery ~| 

Sardanapalus LiRzi 

The  Two  Foscari f 

Cain  :  A  Mystery J 

Wemer [1821,1822 


The  Deformed  Transformed 


The  Vision  of  Judgment 1821 

The  Age  of  Bronze 1823 

STUDY  OF  THE  ROMANCES. 

Six  of  Byron's  poetical  tales — "  The  Giaour,"  "  The  Bride 
of  Abydos,"  "The  Corsair,"  "Lara,"  "The  Siege  of  Cor- 
inth," and  "  Parisina  " — were  written  hastily,  and  expressly 
for  popular  perusal  during  the  brief  period  when  he  was 
the  acknowledged  hero  of  London  society.  "'Lara*  I 
wrote  while  undressing  after  coming  home  from  balls  and 
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masquerades,"  he  said,  "  in  the  year  of  revelry,  1814.  '  The 
Bride '  was  written  in  four,  '  The  Corsair '  in  ten  days. 
This  I  take  to  be  a  humiliating  confession,  as  it  proves 
my  own  want  of  judgment  in  publishing,  and  the  public's 
in  reading,  things  which  cannot  have  stamina  for  perma- 
nence." In  later  years  he  reverted  to  this  early  style  of 
composition,  producing,  in  1818,  "  Mazeppa,"  and  in  1823 
"  The  Island."  All  of  these  romances — written  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  Scott — exhibit  a  powerful  command 
of  language  and  an  exquisite  sense  of  melody;  but 'in 
them,  as  in  other  works  of  the  poet,  there  is  a  complete 
failure  in  variety  of  character. 
Famous  Passages. — 

Apostrophe  to  Greece. — The  Giaour. 

Deaths  of  Selim  and  of  Zuleika. —  The  Bride  of  Abydos. 

Conrad's  Departure. — The  Corsair. 

The  Night  Scene  and  the  Battle  Scene. — Lara. 

Eve  of  the  Storming  of  the  City,  and  the  Attack. — The  Siege  of  Corintk. 

Section  I.,  and  the  Execution  of  Hugo. — Parisina. 

The  Ride.— Mazeppa. 

Portrait  of  Ben  Bunting. — The  Island. 

FAMOUS  QUOTATIONS. 

"Tis  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more ! 
So  coldly  sweet,  so  deadly  fair, 
We  start,  for  soul  is  wanting  there." — The  Giaour. 

"  Freedom's  battle,  once  begun, 
Bequeathed  by  bleeding  sire  to  son, 
Though  baffled  oft,  is  ever  won." — Ibid. 

"Where  all  ...  save  the  spirit  of  man  is  divine." — Ibid. 
"  He  makes  a  solitude,  and  calls  it — peace." — Ibid. 

"  Hark !  to  the  hurried  question  of  Despair : 
'  Where  is  my  child  ?'  and  Echo  answers, '  Where  ?' " 

The  Bride  of  Abydos. 

"  She  walks  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life." —  The  Corsair. 
"There  was  a  laughing  devil  in  his  sneer." — Ibid. 
"  Lord  of  himself — that  heritage  of  woe." — Lara. 

"  And  o'er  his  brow,  so  downward  bent, 
Oft  his  beating  fingers  went, 
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Hurriedly,  as  you  may  see 
Your  own  run  over  the  ivory  key, 
Ere  the  measured  tone  is  taken 
By  the  chords  you  would  awaken." 

The  Siege  of  Corinth. 

"  As  twilight  melts  beneath  the  moon  away." — Parisina. 

"  Until  a  day  more  dark  and  drear, 
And  a  more  memorable  year, 
Should  give  to  slaughter  and  to  shame 
A  mightier  host  and  haughtier  name  ; 
A  greater  wreck,  a  deeper  fall, 
A  shock  to  one — a  thunderbolt  to  all." — Mazeppa. 

"  In  growth  a  woman,  though  in  years  a  child." 

The  Islatut. 
"  Rapt  in  the  fond  forgetfulness  of  life.'' — Ibid. 

CRITICISMS. 

These  romances  belong  to  the  same  period  of  the  au- 
thor's poetic  career  as  the  first  two  cantos  of  "  Childe 
Harold."  They  followed  one  another  like  brilliant  fire- 
works. They  all  exhibit  a  command  of  words,  a  sense  of 
melody,  and  a  flow  of  rhythm  and  rhyme  which  mastered 
Moore  and  even  Scott  on  their  own  ground.  None  of 
them  are  wanting  in  passages,  as  "  He  that  hath  bent  him 
o'er  the  dead"  ("The  Giaour"),  and  the  description  of  Alp 
leaning  against  a  column  ("The  Siege  of  Corinth"),  which 
strike  deeper  than  any  verse  of  either  of  those  writers. 
But  there  is  an  air  of  melodrama  in  them  all.  Harmonious 
delights  of  novel  readers,  they  will  not  stand  against  the 
winnowing  wind  of  deliberate  criticism.  They  harp  on 
the  same  string  without  the  variations  of  a  Paganini. — 
PROFESSOR  NICHOL. 

The  hero  of  the  tales  is  himself ;  the  portrait  he  draws 
is  his  own,  painted  in  the  darkest  possible  colors — it  is 
evermore  Childe  Harold,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
Childe  Burun ;  his  hero  is  constantly  tortured  by  secret 
guilt,  and  by  the  recollection  of  deeds  of  darkness,  driven 
and  goaded  by  untrammelled  passions ;  he  despises  the 
world  and  men,  and  is  at  enmity  with  them  and  with  him- 
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self.  The  continued  treatment  of  the  same  so  little  varied 
theme,  the  constant  production  of  the  same  scenery,  would, 
in  any  hand  less  powerful  and  impassioned  than  Byron's, 
have  degenerated  into  monotony.  But  next  to  the  nov- 
elty and  originality  of  these  tales  it  was  their  matchless 
force  and  vigor  which  magnetically  attracted  the  reading 
world.  Society  demanded  strong  excitement  and  highly- 
seasoned  food.  None  of  his  later  works,  therefore,  met 
with  such  undivided  applause  as  "Childe  Harold  "  and  the 
"  Greek  Tales."— KARL  ELZE. 

It  is  interesting  to  contrast  these  tales  with  the  poetical 
romances  of  Scott  which  probably  suggested  them,  and 
which  had  at  least  set  the  fashion  of  this  kind  of  produc- 
tion. There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  superiority  of  Byron 
in  point  of  poetry.  His  verse  is  not  that  of  a  simple  min- 
strel, the  breathless  lay  which  leaves  us  no  time  to  criticise 
nor  thought  of  fault-finding.  The  poet  in  this  case  stands 
upon  a  higher  level.  With  Scott  the  story  is  everything ; 
now  and  then  he  pauses  to  repose  himself  upon  the  side 
of  some  hill,  or  on  the  green  banks  of  lake  or  river,  of 
which  he  gives  a  charming  description,  delighting  and  re- 
freshing the  listener  like  a  few  bars  of  a  familiar  melody 
in  the  midst  of  a  piece  of  dramatic  music ;  but  these  are 
mere  digressions,  and  the  tale  is  always  the  principal  mat- 
ter to  be  considered.  With  Byron  the  effort  is  different — 
the  tale  is  less  important,  the  poetry  is  greater.  His  stories 
are  monotonous,  common,  and  insignificant ;  and  we  doubt 
whether  the  most  sentimental  of  bosoms  ever  felt  a  thrill 
of  real  sympathy  for  any  of  the  secondary  personages 
involved. — LITTELL'S  Living  Age,  August,  1872. 

STUDY  OF  "  CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE." 

The  first  two  cantos  of  this  remarkable  poem  were  writ- 
ten during  the  poet's  travels  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Greece,  and  published  in  1812,  soon  after  his  return  to 
England.  Its  marvellous  success  was  summed  up  by  By- 
ron in  the  words :  "  I  awoke  one  morning  and  found  my- 
self famous."  The  third  and  fourth  cantos  were  composed 
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in  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  eight  years  after.  The 
influence  of  Shelley  is  visible  in  canto  iii.,  while  of  the  last 
canto— as  also  of  "Marino  Faliero,"  " The  Two  Foscari," 
"  Ode  on  Venice,"  "  Beppo  " — the  grand  subject  is  Venice, 
a  city  already  classical  through  Shakespeare  and  Otway. 
These  final  cantos  were  dedicated  to  his  old  friend,  John 
Hobhouse,  the  former  companion  of  his  travels.  The 
stanza  employed  is  the  Spenserian  (see  Spenser,  under 
Versification). 

Childe  Harold? — In  his  first  preface  Byron  says:  "A 
fictitious  character  is  introduced  for  the  sake  of  giving 
some  connection  to  the  piece,  which,  however,  makes  no 
pretensions  to  regularity.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  by 
friends,  on  whose  opinions  I  set  a  high  value,  that  in  this 
fictitious  character,  '  Childe  Harold,'  I  may  incur  the  sus- 
picion of  having  intended  some  real  personage.  This  I 
beg  leave,  once  for  all,  to  disclaim.  Harold  is  the  child  of 
imagination,  for  the  purpose  I  have  stated."  In  spite  of 
this  declaration,  no  sooner  was  the  poem  before  the  public 
than  began  a  great  deal  of  query  and  speculation  respect- 
ing its  chief  personage.  The  character  of  Harold  was  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree  identified  with  that  of  the  author 
— a  circumstance  which  added  much  to  the  fascination  of 
the  work.  In  regard  to  this  question  Sir  Walter  Scott 
says :  "  Childe  Harold  may  not  be,  nor  do  we  believe  he 
is,  Lord  Byron's  very  self,  but  he  is  Lord  Byron's  picture, 
sketched  by  Lord  Byron  himself,  arrayed  in  a  fancy  dress, 
and  disguised  perhaps  by  some  extrinsic  attributes,  but 
still  bearing  a  sufficient  resemblance  to  the  original  to 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  we  have  drawn." 

Analysis  [the  most  celebrated  passages  are  in  Jtaiics]. — 

Invocation  of  the  Muse,  i. 
Introduction  of  Childe  Harold,  ii.-vL 
His  Departure,  vii.-xii. 
The  Good-Night,  xiii. 


Canto  I. 
Portugal  and  Spain. 


Arrival  in  Portugal,  xiv.,  xv. 
Lisbon  and  Cintra,  xvi.-xxvi. 
From  Portugal  to  Spain,  xxvii.-xxxiy. 
Spain,  xxxv.-xxxviii. 
The  War  of  Three  Nations,  xxxix.-lhr. 
L  The  Spanish  Maid,  Iv.-lix. 
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Canto  I.,  continued. 
Portugal  and  Spain. 


Canto  II. 
Albania  and  Greece. 


Canto  III. 
Belgium  and  Switzerland. 


Canto  IV. 
Italy. 


f  Apostrophe  to  Parnassus,  bc.-lxiv. 

Cadiz,  Ixv.-lxxxv. 
<  Reflections,  Ixxxvi.-xc. 

Address  to  Hobhouse,  xci.,  xcii. 
\  Conclusion,  xciii. 

Athena,  i.,  ii. 

Reflections  on  Greece,  iii.-xv. 
Harold's  Voyage  from  Spain  to  Albania,  xvi.-xlii. 
Epirus  and  Acamania,  xliii.-lxix. 
The  Albanian  Feast,  Ixx.-lxxii. 
Greece,  Ixxiii. -xciii. 

Autobiographical  Passage — Lament  for  the  Death 
of  his  Mother ;  his  Solitude,  xciv.-xcviii. 

Lines  to  Ada,  i. 

Autobiographical  Passage,  i.-vii. 
Childe  Harold,  viii.-xvi. 
Battle  of  Waterloo,  xvii.-xxviii. 
Tribute  to  Howard,  xxix.-xxxi. 
The  Broken  Mirror,  xxxii.,  xxxiii. 
Sorrow,  xxxiv.,  xxxv. 
Napoleon,  xxxvi.-xlii. 
Ambition,  xliii.— xlv. 
The  Rhine,  xlvi.— be. 
At  the  Foot  of  the  Alps,  Ixi.-lxxv. 
Rousseau,  Ixxvi.-lxxxiv. 
Lake  Leman,  Ixxxv.— xcviii. 
Clarens,  xcix.-civ. 
Voltaire  and  Gibbon,  cv.-cviii. 
Alps  and  Italy,  cix.,  ex. 
Autobiographical  Passage,  cxJ.-cxiv. 
To  My  Daughter,  cxv.-cxviii. 

Venice,  i.-xix. 

Human  Endurance,  xx.-xxiv. 

Italy,  xxv.,  xxvi. 

Moonlight  Scene,  xxvii.-xxix. 

Petrarch,  xxx.-xxxiv. 

Tasso,  xxxv.-xxxix. 

Dante  and  Ariosto,  xl.,  xli. 

Italia,  xlii.-xlvii. 

Florence,  xlviii. 

Venus  of  Medicis,  xlix.-liii. 

Angelo,  Alfieri,  Galileo,  and  Machiavelli,  liv.,  lv_ 

Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio,  Ivi.-lx. 

Thrasymene,  Ixi.-lxv. 

Temple  of  the  Clitumnus,  Ixvi.-lxxii. 

Apennines,  Ixxiii. -Ixxvii. 

Rome,  Ixxviii.-clxiii. 

End  of  Childe  Harold,  clxiv.-clxvi. 

Princess  Charlotte,  clxvii.-clxxii. 

Nemi  and  the  Alban  Hill,  clxxiii.,  clxxiv. 

Retrospect,  clxxv.,  clxxvi. 

Solitude,  clxxvii.,  clxxviii. 

Apostrophe  to  the  Ocean,  clxxix.-clxxxiv. 

Conclusion,  clxxxv.,  clxxxvi. 
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FAMOUS  QUOTATIONS. 

"  Maidens,  like  moths,  are  ever  caught  by  glare, 
And  mammon  wins,  where  seraphs  might  despair." 

"  In  hope  to  merit  Heaven  by  making  earth  a  Hell, 
The  dome  of  Thought,  the  palace  of  the  Soul." 

"  Hereditary  bondsmen  !  know  ye  not, 
Who  would  be  free,  themselves  must  strike  the  blow  ?" 
"There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night, 
And  Belgium's  capital  had  gathered  then 
Her  beauty  and  her  chivalry,  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men ; 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily ;  and  when 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell, 
Soft  eyes  looked  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again, 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage-bell." 

"  Battle's  magnificently  stern  array." 

"To  me,  high  mountains  are  a  feeling, 
But  the  hum  of  human  cities,  torture." 

"  In  solitude  where  we  are  least  alone." 

"  Lovely  in  your  strength  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman." 
"  Sapping  a  solemn  creed  with  solemn  sneer." 
"  I  stood  among  them,  but  not  of  them." 
"  Man,  thou  pendulum  betwixt  a  smile  and  tear." 

"  There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 
There  is  a  rapture  on. the  lonely  shore, 
There  is  society  where  none  intrudes, 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar ; 
I  love  not  man  the  less,  but  nature  more." 

"  Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  Ocean — roll  P* 

CRITICISMS. 

Lord  Byron  and  "  Childe  Harold  "  were  the  idols  of  the 
day,  the  theme  of  every  conversation,  yea,  almost  an  his- 
torical event.  The  first  edition  was  sold  off  in  a  few  days. 
The  fearless  and  frank  individuality  of  character  which 
expressed  itself  in  that  poem,  with  a  freedom  reckless  of 
consequences,  on  all  political,  religious,  and  social  ques- 
tions, was  pre-eminently  in  harmony  with  the  state  of 
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men's  minds  at  that  period.  "Childe  Harold,"  even  in 
its  complete  form,  is  no  finished  whole,  no  work  of  art  in 
the  higher  sense ;  the  requisite  repose  and  depth  were 
wanting  alike  for  the  creation  and  for  the  enjoyment  of 
such  a  work.  It  is  a  string  of  pearls  of  opinions  and 
thoughts  on  questions  of  philosophy  and  politics  in  a  brill- 
iant and  highly  poetical  setting ;  and  what  many  scarcely 
ventured  to  think,  they  found  there  set  forth  in  bold  and 
lofty  expression.  The  dissatisfaction  so  energetically  ut- 
tered by  the  poet,  on  the  part  which  England  played  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world,  was  felt  and  recognized  with  es- 
pecial earnestness  by  a  great  part  of  the  nation.  With 
this  was  blended  the  fascination  of  a  mysterious  personal- 
ity, which  Byron  had  interwoven  with  his  poetry;  from 
the  beginning  he  aimed  at  shrouding  himself  in  a  veil  of 
mysterious  interest,  and  at  making  the  public  the  confi- 
dant of  his  sorrows. — KARL  ELZE. 

"  Childe  Harold  "  is,  I  think,  a  very  clever  poem,  but 
gives  no  good  symptom  of  the  writer's  heart  or  morals. . . . 
Vice  ought  to  be  a  little  more  modest,  and  it  must  require 
impudence  almost  equal  to  the  noble  Lord's  other  powers 
to  claim  sympathy  gravely  for  the  ennui  arising  from  his 
being  tired  of  his  wassailers  and  his  paramours.  There  is 
a  monstrous  deal  of  conceit  in  it,  too,  for  it  is  informing 
the  inferior  part  of  the  world  that  their  little  old-fashioned 
scruples  of  limitation  are  not  worthy  of  his  regard.  .  .  .  My 
noble  friend  is  something  like  my  old  peacock,  who  chooses 
to  bivouac  apart  from  his  lady,  and  sit  below  my  bedroom 
window  to  keep  me  awake  with  his  screeching  lamentation. 
Only  I  own  he  is  not  equal  in  melody  to  Lord  Byron. — SIR 
WALTER  SCOTT. 

The  great  charm  of  "  Childe  Harold,"  however,  we  be- 
lieve— its  chief  popular  attraction — lay  in  the  wanderer 
himself,  shadowy  as  he  is,  and  vague  in  personality.  He 
was,  let  us  remember,  the  very  first  sketch  of  that  blast  po- 
etical misanthrope  who  has  since  done  so  much  service, 
and  who,  in  many  different  disguises,  charmed  the  popular 
soul  for  years  after,  the  very  incarnation  of  the  conven- 
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tional  picturesque.  He  it  was  who  gave  the  charm  of  ro- 
mance to  all  those  melodious  verses  which  celebrated  the 
praises  of  "August  Athena,"  of  "Stern  Albania's  hills," 
and  "  Dark  Suli's  rock,"  and,  nearer  home,  of  "  Lovely 
Spain,  renowned  romantic  land!"  The  reader,  as  he 
roamed  from  verse  to  verse  among  the  dark-eyed  Lusi- 
tanian  maids  and  Turkish  houris,  between  the  wild  Alba- 
nian and  the  high-capped  Tartar,  was  always  conscious  of 
another  standing  by,  trying  to  distract  himself  by  all  the 
scenes  and  figures  that  passed  along  the  surface  of  the 
panorama,  but  ever  hugging  to  him  his  mysterious  soli- 
tude, his  passionate  recollections,  his  inconsolable  sadness. 
There  was  not  very  much  absolutely  about  Harold  except 
in  the  first  few  pages;  but  Harold  was  in  the  very  air, 
brooding  over  the  verse.  Every  line  was  read  with  a  little 
thrill  of  expectation ;  throughout  every  page  attention  was 
on  the  alert  to  find  again  that  wanderer  in  his  splendid  su- 
periority, seeing  everything  as  if  he  saw  it  not,  occupied 
with  his  own  thoughts,  musing  over  his  fatal  memories. 
And  when  a  universal  whisper  ran  through  the  world — a 
whisper  which  nobody  could  trace  and  still  less  contradict 
— that  the  poet  himself  was  that  mysterious  personage,  the 
interest  swelled  higher  and  deeper.  All  the  internal  evi- 
dence was  in  favor  of  this  idea,  and  the  immediate  zest  of  a 
living  romance  spread  over  the  reading  world.  The  story, 
slight  and  vague  as  it  was,  became  real  on  the  spot,  and 
people  poured  over  it  with  a  view  to  discovering  the  secret 
of  the  poet's  trouble  as  well  as  the  quality  of  his  genius. 
Such  an  addition  to  the  attractions  of  poetic  literature  it 
would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate.  The  lovers  of  Byron 
will  grudge,  perhaps,  that  any  secondary  reason  should  be 
called  in  in  order  to  explain  the  first  marvellous  success  of 
this  poem ;  and  had  "  Childe  Harold  "  been  published  en- 
tire we  should  have  sought  no  secondary  reasons ;  but  it 

lust  be  remembered  that  it  was  to  the  first  two  cantos 
that  the  world  responded  with  enthusiasm  so  universal, 

id  that  these  are  not  the  portions  of  the  poem  to  which 
we  now  turn  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  The  beauty  of 

II.— 25 
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the  poetry,  indeed,  is  not  enough  to  explain  its  immense 
popularity ;  for  fine  as  that  is,  it  is  not  finer  than  portions 
of  Shelley's  long  descriptive  poems,  which  won  nobody's 
ear;  and  nothing  like  so  real  as  Wordsworth's,  which  shared 
the  same  fate.  And  long  stretches  of  descriptive  poetry, 
however  fine,  are  slow  to  attract  the  ordinary  reader.  It 
was  Harold  who  attracted  him.  It  was  Byron,  the  real 
Harold,  who  riveted  that  attraction.  He  fascinated  the 
world  as  every  novel  cjevelopment  of  a  trite  fancy  does. 
No  straining  of  faculties  was  necessary  to  comprehend 
him.  He  was  most  lofty,  grand,  and  superior,  and  yet  he 
was  within  reach  of  every  capacity.  The  guide-book  de- 
tails with  which  he  chose  to  surround  himself  grew  sub- 
lime because  of  that  cynic  smile,  that  "hollow  laugh,"  that 
scowl  and  sigh.  Never  was  there  a  more  perfect  hit,  a 
more  successful  combination  of  the  poetical  and  ethereal 
with  the  commonplace ;  and  this  brilliant  hit,  this  popular 
success,  was  expressed  in  the  language  of  true  poetry,  brill- 
iant and  vigorous.  When  these  elements  which  are  so  sel- 
dom combined  came  together,  the  result  was  not  mere  ap- 
plause, but  a  very  triumph.  ...  In  the  third  canto  the  poet 
comes  to  his  majority,  as  it  were,  bursting  through  all  the 
husks  of  budding  genius,  and  revealing  himself  in  his  full 
proportions,  in  all  the  passion  and  power  of  his  nature  and 
of  his  genius.  It  is  curious  to  pass,  as  so  many  readers 
have  probably  done,  with  nothing  more  than  a  dim  wonder 
at  the  change,  and  consciousness  that  they  "  liked  better" 
the  conclusion  than  the  beginning — from  the  tame  beauty 
and  artificial  mysteriousness  of  the  first  part  of  "  Childe 
Harold"  to  the  burning  and  glowing  power  of  the  second. 
The  third  canto  is  full  of  verses  which  have  been  as  house- 
hold words  to  us  all  our  lives.  Scarcely  a  line  occurs 
which  does  not  figure  somewhere  as  a  quotation.  //  is 
Byron's  highest  success  in  serious  poetry.  One  great  effort 
—  his  last  and  most  triumphant  work  —  was  still  to  be 
commenced;  but  out  of  "  Don  Juan"  there  is  nothing  to 
be  found  in  his  productions  which  is  comparable  to  the 
splendor  and  force  of  the  third  canto  of  "  Childe  Harold." 
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The  sketch  of  the  Eve  of  Waterloo — that  brilliant  piece  of 
dramatic  description  which  perhaps  one  in  ten  of  all  Eng- 
lishmen have  got  by  heart  one  time  or  other,  or  know  by 
heart  without  learning — and  the  almost  equally  popular  but 
somewhat  theatrical  and  inflated  storm  among  the  moun- 
tains, will  come  to  every  one's  mind ;  but  it  is  not  merely 
in  such  episodes  as  these  that  the  great  tide  of  increased 
vigor  shows  itself.  Every  line  is  instinct  with  new  force. — 
LITTELL'S  Living  Age,  August  17,  1872. 

The  third  and  fourth  cantos  of  "Childe  Harold"  placed 
Lord  Byron  on  another  platform — that  of  the  Dii  Majores 
of  English  verse.  These  cantos  are  separated  from  their 
predecessors,  not  by  a  stage,  but  by  a  gulf.  Previous  to 
their  publication  he  had  only  shown  how  far  the  force  of 
rhapsody  could  go ;  now  he  struck  with  his  right  hand  and 
from  the  shoulder.  Knowledge  of  life  and  study  of  nature 
were  the  mainsprings  of  a  growth  which  the  indirect  influ- 
ence of  Wordsworth  and  the  happy  companionship  of  Shel- 
ley played  their  part  in  fostering.  Faultlessness  is  seldom 
a  characteristic  of  impetuous  verse,  never  of  Byron's ;  and 
even  in  the  later  parts  of  the  "Childe"  there  are  careless 
lines  and  doubtful  images.  "Self-exiled  Harold  wanders 
forth  again,"  looking  "  pale  and  interesting ;"  but  we  are 
soon  refreshed  by  a  higher  note.  No  familiarity  can  de- 
tract from  Waterloo,  which  holds  its  own  by  Barbour's 
"  Bannockburn  "  and  Scott's  "  Flodden."  .  .  .  The  descrip- 
tions in  both  cantos  perpetually  rise  from  a  basis  of  rhet- 
oric to  a  real  height  of  poetry.  Byron's  "  Rhine  "  flows, 
like  the  river  itself,  in  a  stream  of  "  exulting  and  abound- 
ing" stanzas.  His  "Venice"  may  be  set  beside  the  mas- 
terpieces of  Ruskin's  prose.  They  are  together  the  joint 
pride  of  Italy  and  England.  The  tempest  in  the  third 
canto  is,  in  verse,  a  splendid  microcosm  of  the  favorite,  if 
not  the  prevailing,  mood  of  the  writer's  mind.  In  spite  of 
manifest  flaws,  the  nine  stanzas  beginning  "  It  is  the  hush 
of  night "  have  enough  in  them  to  feed  a  high  reputation. 
The  poet's  dying  day,  his  sun  and  moon  contending  over 
the  Rhcetian  hill,  his  Thrasymene,  Clitumnus,  and  Velino 
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show  that  his  eye  has  grown  keener,  and  his  imagery  at 
least  more  terse,  and  that  he  can  occasionally  forget  him- 
self in  his  surroundings.  The  Drachenfells,  Ehrenbreit- 
stein,  the  Alps,  Lake  Leman  pass  before  us  like  a  series  of 
dissolving  views.  But  the  stability  of  the  book  depends 
on  its  being  a  Temple  of  Fame  as  well  as  a  Diorama  of 
Scenery.  It  is  no  mere  versified  Guide,  because  every 
resting-place  in  the  pilgrimage  is  made  interesting  by  asso- 
ciation with  illustrious  memories.  Coblentz  introduces  the 
tribute  to  Marceau;  Clarens,  an  almost  complete  review,  in 
five  verses,  of  Rousseau  ;  Lausanne  and  Ferney  the  quin- 
tessence of  criticism  on  Gibbon  and  Voltaire.  A  tomb  in 
Arqua  suggests  Petrarch ;  the  grass-grown  streets  of  Fer- 
rara  lead  in  the  lines  on  Tasso ;  the  white  walls  of  the 
Etrurian  Athens  bring  back  Alfieri  and  Michael  Angelo, 
and  the  prose  bard  of  the  hundred  tales,  and  Dante, 
"  buried  by  the  upbraiding  shore,"  and 

"  The  starry  Galileo  and  his  woes." 

Byron  has  made  himself  so  master  of  the  glories  and  the 
wrecks  of  Rome  that  almost  everything  else  that  has  been 
said  of  them  seems  superfluous.  Hawthorne,  in  his  "  Mar- 
ble Faun,"  comes  nearest  to  him ;  but  Byron's  Gladiator 
and  Apollo,  if  not  his  Laocoon,  are  unequalled.  —  PRO- 
FESSOR NlCHOL. 

STUDY  OF  "MANFRED." 

Byron  called  this  piece  his  "  Witch  Drama,"  and  in  a 
letter  to  his  publisher,  Murray,  gives  its  outline:  "  It  is  in 
three  acts,  but  of  a  very  wild,  metaphysical,  and  inexpli- 
cable kind.  Almost  all  the  persons,  but  two  or  three, 
are  Spirits  of  the  earth  and  air,  or  the  waters ;  the  scene  is 
in  the  Alps ;  the  hero  is  a  kind  of  magician,  who  is  tor- 
mented by  a  species  of  remorse,  the  cause  of  which  is  left 
half  unexplained.  He  wanders  about  invoking  these  Spir- 
its, which  appear  to  him,  and  are  of  no  use ;  he  at  last 
goes  to  the  very  abode  of  the  Evil  Principle,  in  proprid  per- 
sond,  to  evocate  a  ghost,  which  appears,  and  gives  him  an 
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ambiguous  and  disagreeable  answer ;  and  in  the  third  act 
he  is  found  by  his  attendants  dying  in  a  tower  where  he 
had  studied  his  art."  It  appeared  in  print  in  1817.  "Man- 
fred "  is  often  performed  in  the  theatres  of  Germany,  and 
has  been  set  to  music  by  Schumann. 
Select  Passages. — 

Manfred  and  Astarte,  act.  ii.,  sc.  2. 

His  Confession — "  From  my  youth  upward,"  etc.,  act  ii.,  sc.  2. 

Invocation  to  the  Sun,  act  iii.,  sc.  2. 

A  Night  in  Rome,  act  iii.,  sc.  4. 

Death  of  Manfred,  act  iii.,  sc.  4. 

QUOTATIONS. 

"  They  who  know  the  most 
Must  mourn  the  deepest  o'er  the  fatal  truth, 
The  Tree  of  Knowledge  is  not  that  of  Life." 

"  From  my  youth  upward 
My  spirit  walked  not  with  the  souls  of  men, 
Nor  looked  upon  the  earth  with  human  eyes ; 
The  thirst  of  their  ambition  was  not  mine, 
The  aim  of  their  existence  was  not  mine ; 
My  joys,  my  griefs,  my  passions,  and  my  powers 
Made  me  a  stranger ;  though  I  wore  the  form, 
I  had  no  sympathy  with  breathing  flesh." 

"  Old  man  !  'tis  not  so  difficult  to  die."* 

Emilia  Castelars  Comparison  of  "Manfred"  and  Goethe's 
"Faust." — Byron's  grandest  poem  is  "Manfred."  Henri 
Taine  compares  it  with  "  Faust,"  and  says  that  "  Manfred  "" 
is  the  poem  of  individuality,  and  " Faust"  the  poem  of  hu- 
manity. I  should  call  "  Manfred  "  the  poem  of  sentiment, 
and  "  Faust "  the  poem  of  ideas ;  "  Manfred  "  the  poem  of 
nature,  and  "  Faust "  the  poem  of  history.  Both  poems 
represent  the  disenchantment  which  is  produced  within 
the  limits  of  human  existence.  Faust  himself  is  weary 
after  having  thought,  and  Manfred  after  having  lived.  The 
one  dies  as  becomes  a  German  doctor  after  having  studied 
medicine,  alchemy,  the  theological  sciences,  and  philosophy, 

*  The  most  horrible  line  in  the  drama. 
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and  having  found  them  but  ashes.  The  other  expires  after 
having  felt,  struggled,  and  loved  in  vain  ;  after  having  as- 
cended the  gigantic  ladder  formed  by  the  Alps  without 
finding  anything  more  than  the  piercing  wind  eternally 
moaning,  the  white  frost  falling,  the  pines  amid  the  snow- 
flakes,  the  cold  desert  of  crystal  fatal  to  life,  the  profound 
abyss  where  light  is  extinguished;  beneath,  men  are  like 
insects ;  above,  the  eagles  fly  in  endless  circles,  breaking 
the  immensity  and  the  silence  by  their  cries  of  hunger — a 
spectacle  which  reminds  him  of  another  desolation — the 
moonlight  night  in  which  he  trod  the  ground  of  the  Colos- 
seum, the  ruins  overgrown  with  nettles,  and  heard  nothing 
but  owls,  whose  melancholy  cries  were  an  elegy  over  the 
ashes  of  the  martyrs  and  gladiators  of  the  past.  To  dis- 
suade Faust  from  suicide  came  the  sound  of  the  Gothic 
bell  celebrating  the  morning  of  the  Resurrection,  mingled 
with  the  voices  of  the  Ecclesiastical  choir;  but  to  save 
Manfred  there  was  needed  the  real  and  powerful  hand  of  a 
deer-hunter,  seizing  him  upon  the  verge  of  a  precipice. 
The  one,  after  having  proved  the  emptiness  of  real  love, 
invokes  Helen,  the  classic  beauty  for  whom  lovely  Greece 
was  deluged  in  blood  and  proud  Troy  was  burned;  from 
whence  sprung  the  refinement  of  Art,  eternal  mother  of 
gods  and  men  !  The  other,  after  having  also  tasted  the 
nothingness  of  loves  and  ambitions,  longed  to  behold  the 
nymphs  of  nature — she  who  sleeps  in  everlasting  snows, 
she  who  wears  her  hair  in  the  cataract,  she  who  sighs  in 
the  movement  of  the  pine-trees,  she  who  possesses  above 
the  clouds  a  palace  of  opal  created  by  the  uncertain  reflec- 
tions of  the  day-dawn,  and  she  who  bathes  her  fair  form  in 
the  limpid  bosom  of  the  ocean,  and  whose  long  hair  of  sea- 
weed, interlaced  with  pearls,  reposes  on  pillows  of  shells 
and  corals.  So  Faust  went  over  the  East  with  its  theog- 
onies,  saluted  the  classic  statues  of  antiquity,  descended  the 
abyss  of  human  thought,  in  which  the  web  of  material  life 
is  woven  by  original  or  mother  ideas,  mounted  the  cupola 
of  the  Gothic  church,  which  sends  to  the  heavens  the  aro- 
ma of  incense,  the  hymn  of  the  organ,  the  vibrating  echoes 
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of  supplication,  and  Manfred  has  passed  from  the  feudal 
castle  to  the  mountain,  from  the  mountain  to  the  war,  from 
the  war  to  the  chase — for  Faust  is  the  thought  of  universal 
history,  and  Manfred  is  the  action  of  universal  life.  In  the 
poem  of  the  one  all  ages  speak,  in  that  of  the  other  all 
beings.  In  the  one  poem  all  writings  are  glanced  at,  from 
the  creation  of  light  in  the  Bible  to  the  making  of  paper- 
money  in  the  coffers  of  the  Jews ;  in  the  other  poem  we 
find  the  essence  of  all  elements,  from  that  which  raises  the 
waters  to  that  which  draws  tears.  Between  these  two  po- 
ems, the  one  of  which  embraces  thought  and  history  while 
the  other  comprises  life  and  nature,  there  should  be  a  third 
to  comprehend  society  and  its  struggles.  Perhaps  the  age 
has  reserved  this  great  glory  to  my  country — at  least  I  al- 
most gathered  this  from  the  magnificent  vestibule  designed 
by  the  hands  of  Esproceda,  and  which  is  called  "  El  Diablo 
Mundo,"  a  work  not  perfect  nor  finished,  as  the  construc- 
tion of  our  society  is  still  imperfect  and  incomplete. 

CRITICISMS. 

In  "  Manfred  "  especially  Byron  has  arrayed  the  Satanic 
aspect  of  life  in  a  gloomy  majesty,  which  makes  it  act 
powerfully  on  the  imagination.  A  kind  of  shuddering 
sympathy  is  awakened  forth  for  the  hero.  ..."  Manfred  " 
represents  a  man  of  superhuman  pride  and  superhuman 
ambition,  bound  by  no  moral  laws,  which  yet  have  the 
power  to  scourge  him,  hating  the  world  and  his  kind,  and 
seemingly  fated  to  be  a  curse  to  himself  and  to  all  who 
met  him,  either  in  love  or  hate.  In  his  confession  to  the 
Witch  of  the  Alps  we  have  a  most  distinct  statement  of 
that  disgust  for  mankind,  that  yearning  after  superhuman 
knowledge,  that  wild  search  in  the  loneliest  and  most  tem- 
pestuous aspects  of  nature  for  sympathy  with  inward 
emotions,  with  which  the  writings  of  Byron  teem. — E.  P. 
WHIPPLE. 

"Manfred,"  twin -brother  of  the  greatest  poem  of  the 
age,  Goethe's  "  Faust."— H.  A.  TAINE. 

Byron's  tragedy,  "  Manfred,"  was  to   me  a  wonderful 
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phenomenon,  and  one  that  closely  touched  me.  This  sin- 
gular intellectual  poet  has  taken  my  "  Faustus "  to  him- 
self, and  extracted  from  it  the  strongest  nourishment  for 
his  hypochondriac  humor.  He  has  made  use  of  the  im- 
pelling principles  in  his  own  way  for  his  own  purposes,  so 
that  no  one  of  them  remains  the  same;  and  it  is  particu- 
larly on  this  account  that  I  cannot  enough  admire  his 
genius.  The  whole  is  in  this  way  so  completely  formed 
anew  that  it  would  be  an  interesting  task  for  the  critic  to 
point  out,  not  only  the  alterations  he  has  made,  but  their 
degree  of  resemblance  with,  or  dissimilarity  to,  the  origi- 
nal ;  in  the  course  of  which  I  cannot  deny  that  the  gloomy 
heat  of  an  unbounded  and  exuberant  despair  becomes  at 
last  oppressive  to  us.  Yet  is  the  dissatisfaction  we  feel 
always  connected  with  esteem  and  admiration.  .  .  .  We 
recommend  it  (Manfred's  soliloquy,  act  i.,  sc.  2,  beginning 
"We  are  the  fools  of  time  and  terror")  as  an  exercise  to 
all  friends  of  declamation.  Hamlet's  soliloquy  appears 
improved  upon  here. — GOETHE:  Kunst  und  Alterthunt. 

"  Manfred"  is  a  chaos  of  pictures,  suggested  by  the  scen- 
ery of  Lauterbrunnen  and  Grindelwald,  half  animated  by 
vague  personifications  and  sensational  narrative.  Like 
"Harold"  and  Scott's  "  Marmion,"  it  just  misses  being  a 
great  poem.  The  Colosseum  is  its  masterpiece  of  descrip- 
tion ;  the  appeal,  "  Astarte,  my  beloved,  speak  to  me,"  its 
nearest  approach  to  pathos.  The  lonely  death  of  the  hero 
makes  an  effective  close  to  the  moral  tumult  of  the  pre- 
ceding scenes.  But  the  reflections,  often  striking,  are  sel- 
dom absolutely  fresh ;  that  beginning, 

"  The  mind,  which  is  immortal,  makes  itself 
Requital  for  its  good  or  evil  thoughts, 
Is  its  own  origin  of  ill  and  end, 
And  its  own  place  and  time," 

is  transplanted  from  Milton  with  as  little  change  as  Milton 
made  in  transplanting  it  from  Marlowe.  The  author's  own 
favorite  passage,  the  invocation  to  the  sun  (act  iii.,  sc.  2), 
has  some  sublimity,  marred  by  lapses.  The  lyrics  scattered 
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through  the  poem  sometimes  open  well,  but  they  cannot 
sustain  themselves  like  true  song-birds,  and  fall  to  the 
ground  like  spent  rockets. — PROFESSOR  NlCHOL. 

STUDY  OF  "CAIN:  A  MYSTERY." 

This  boldest  of  Byron's  dramatic  productions  was  writ- 
ten at  Ravenna  in  1821,  and  dedicated  to  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Its  appearance  was  greeted  with  howls  and  hisses.  Eng- 
lish indignation  against  this  open  display  of  scepticism  rose 
to  such  an  extent  that  Byron  wrote  to  his  publisher  of  his 
readiness  to  take  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  piece  upon 
himself,  to  redeem  the  money  which  he  had  received  for 
the  work,  and  to  go  to  England,  if  necessary,  to  plead 
his  cause.  "Cain"  has  always  been  popular  in  Germany. 
Max  Zenger  converted  it  into  an  oratorio  a  few  years  ago, 
and  as  such  has  been  often  performed  at  Frankfort. 

Select  Passages. — 

Cain's  Soliloquy,  act  i.,  sc.  I. 

Cain's  Flight  with  Lucifer,  act  ii.,  sc.  I. 

Conversation  of  Cain  and  Adah,  act  iii.,  sc.  I. 

Death  of  Abel,  act  iii.,  sc.  I. 

Eve's  Curse,  act  iii.,  sc.  I. 

QUOTATIONS. 

"  One  good  gift  has  the  fatal  apple  given — 
Your  reason," 

"  May  the  grass  wither  from  thy  feet !  the  woods 
Deny  thee  shelter !  earth  a  home  !  the  dust 
A  grave !  the  sun  his  light !  and  heaven  her  God  !" 

"  And  this  should  be  the  human  sum 
Of  knowledge,  to  know  mortal  nature's  nothingness ; 
Bequeath  that  science  to  thy  children,  and 
Twill  spare  them  many  tortures." 

CRITICISMS. 

In  my  opinion  "Cain  "  contains  finer  poetry  than  has  ap- 
peared in  England  since  "  Paradise  Lost."  "  Cain  "  is  apoc-. 
alyptic ;  it  is  a  revelation  not  before  communicated  to 
man. — SHELLEY. 
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He  has  certainly  matched  Milton  on  his  own  ground. — 
SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

.  .  .  But  "  Cain  "  is  wonderful — terrible — never  to  be  for- 
gotten. If  I  am  not  mistaken  it  will  sink  deep  into  the 
world's  heart ;  and  while  many  will  shudder  at  its  blas- 
phemy, all  must  fall  prostrate  before  its  grandeur.  Talk  of 
^Eschylus  and  his  "  Prometheus !" — here  is  the  true  spirit 
both  of  the  Poet — and  the  Devil. — THOMAS  MOORE. 

"  Cain  "  we  regard  not  only  as  Byron's  noblest  produc- 
tion, but  as  one  of  the  finest  poems  in  this  or  any  lan- 
guage. It  is  such  a  work  as  Milton,  had  he  been  misera- 
ble, would  have  written.  There  is  nothing  in  "  Paradise 
Lost"  superior  to  Cain's  flight  with  Lucifer  through  the 
stars,  and  nothing  in  Shakespeare  superior  to  his  conver- 
sations with  his  wife  Adah.  We  speak  simply  of  its  merits 
as  a  work  of  art ;  its  object  is  worthy  of  all  condemnation : 
there  is  an  unfair  distribution  of  misery  and  guilt  in  the 
story.  The  misery  principally  accrues  to  Cain,  but  a  large 
proportion  of  the  guilt  is  caught  as  by  a  whirlwind,  and 
flies  up  in  the  face  of  his  maker.  The  great  crime  of  the 
poem  is  not  that  its  hero  utters  blasphemies,  but  that  you 
shut  it  with  a  doubt  whether  these  blasphemies  be  not 
true.  Milton  wrote  his  great  poem  to  "justify  the  ways 
of  God  to  man;"  Byron's  object  seems  to  be  to  justify  the 
ways  of  man  to  God  —  even  his  wildest  and  most  des- 
perate doings.  The  pleading  is  eloquent  but  hopeless. — 
GlLFILLAN. 

If  "Manfred"  be  tinged  with  scepticism,  scepticism 
showed  an  unabashed  front  in  "  Cain,"  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  consciousness  of  mysterious  guilt  disappears. 
Like  a  lion  impatiently  beating  against  the  iron  bars  of  his 
cage,  so  Byron  precipitates  himself  in  this  poem  on  the 
mysteries  of  revealed  faith.  He  never,  indeed,  succeeds  in 
bursting  his  cage ;  rather  he  remains  in  a  state  of  inde- 
cision, and  never  comes  to  a  positive  conclusion  in  either 
direction.  To  Englishmen  this  scepticism  was,  with  few 
exceptions,  an  insurmountable  stone  of  offence.  In  Eng- 
land freedom  of  action  is  cramped  by  the  want  of  freedom 
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in  thought ;  the  converse  is  the  case  with  us  Germans, 
freedom  of  thought  is  restricted  by  the  want  of  freedom  in 
action.  To  us  this  scepticism  presents  nothing  in  the  least 
degree  fearful ;  we,  like  Faust,  are  afraid  neither  of  the 
devil  nor  of  hell.  "  If,"  says  Goethe,  "  Byron  would  write 
a  Cain,  he  must  treat  him  as  Cain  or  not  at  all."  By  the 
critics  in  England  the  whole  play  was  blamed  as  savoring 
of  Manichaeism ;  to  their  remarks  Scott  replied  very  right- 
ly, that  it  is  extremely  natural  that  Lucifer  should  speak  as 
a  Manichaean  ;  but  at  any  rate  he  could  not,  as  Byron  says 
in  his  preface,  speak  like  a  clergyman.  He  also  does  not 
speak  like  the  devil,  but  is  endowed  with  a  fulness  of  spirit- 
ual and  attractive  power  which  has  been  made  a  reproach  to 
the  Satan  of  Milton.  Lucifer  is  the  arch-priest  of  the  scep- 
ticism, which  in  Cain  attains  its  acme.  Cain  is  by  no  means 
wicked,  either  before  or  after  the  murder;  he  is  not  envi- 
ous nor  unfeeling  nor  hateful  nor  revengeful.  He  is  a  lov- 
ing husband  and  a  tender  father;  his  behavior  towards  his 
brother  and  his  parents  is  indeed  less  tender,  but  it  is  so 
only  because  they,  full  of  faith  and  humility,  accommodate 
themselves  to  their  destiny  and  refuse  to  listen  to  his  scep- 
ticism. He  censures  Abel's  sacrifice  because  Abel  kills 
the  firstlings  of  his  flock,  and  thus  occasions  suffering  to 
them  and  to  their  mothers — of  such  tenderness  is  his  heart, 
just  as  the  heart  of  the  poet  himself.  Cain's  own  offerings 
consist  of  fruits.  His  only  fault  is,  as  has  been  said,  scep- 
ticism, and  it  is  this  which  leads  to  the  murder  of  his 
brother.  So  far  it  is  inconceivable  how  the  poem  could  be 
regarded  in  England  as  irreligious  or  immoral.  By  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them ;  if,  then,  murder  is  the  fruit  of 
scepticism,  it  is  clear  that  Byron  did  not  represent  it  as  a 
thing  moral  and  worthy  of  imitation.  That  Byron  has  not 
treated  the  subject  with  the  objectivity  of  Milton,  but  with 
the  mouth  of  Cain  utters  his  own  scepticism,  is  undoubt- 
edly not  to  be  denied.  Scepticism  almost  exclusively 
leads  and  fills  the  dialogue;  dogmatism  is  feebly  repre- 
sented only  in  the  person  of  Adah.  ..."  Cain,"  in  fact,  is 
anything  but  a  drama,  and  is  not  intended  to  be  one,  al- 
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though  it  is  not  wanting  in  dramatic  beauties,  among 
which  the  scene  in  which  Cain  strikes  the  death-blow  is 
supreme. — KARL  ELZE. 

We  have  all  been  brought  up  upon  Milton's  Satan,  and 
taught  to  consider  his  gloomy  grandeur,  not  only  as  a  law- 
ful subject  of  our  regard,  but  an  edifying  and  religious  one. 
Byron's  Lucifer  is  not  nearly  so  splendid,  but  he  is  not 
more  opposed  to  Christian  feeling;  his  assertion  of  power 
equal  to  that  of  God  is  more  modern  and  shallow  than 
Satan's  nobler  claim  ;  but  this  vague  self-assertion,  and  his 
failure  to  promise  anything  that  can  be  called  happiness 
as  the  reward  of  disobedience,  and  the  tragical  issue  that 
follows,  have  a  moral  rather  than  an  immoral  tendency. 
.  .  .  Cain  is  intended  for  the  intensified  and  primal  type  of 
all  the  Manfreds  and  the  Laras,  but  he  is  inferior  to  them 
in  language  and  even  dignity.  His  original  attitude  of 
passive  rebellion  is  sulky,  and  himself  churlish  and  ill-tem- 
pered. The  primitive  rebel  and  misanthrope  wants  the 
draping  of  the  melodramatic  cloak  and  sable  plume,  the 
furniture  of  mystery,  in  which  his  predecessors,  yet  de- 
scendants, have  the  advantage  over  him. — MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"Cain"  is  the  author's  highest  contribution  to  the  meta- 
physical poetry  of  the  century.  In  "Cain"  Byron  grapples 
with  the  perplexities  of  a  belief  which  he  never  either 
accepted  or  rejected,  and  with  the  yet  deeper  problems  of 
life  and  death,  of  good  and  ill.  In  dealing  with  these  his 
position  is  not  that  of  one  justifying  the  ways  of  God  to 
man — though  he  somewhat  disingenuously  appeals  to  Mil- 
ton in  his  defence — nor  that  of  the  definite  antagonism  of 
"  Queen  Mab."  The  distinction  in  this  respect  between 
Byron  and  Shelley  cannot  be  over-emphasized.  The  lat- 
ter had  a  firm  faith  other  than  that  commonly  called  Chris- 
tian. The  former  was,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  a 
sceptic,  beset  with  doubts,  and  seeking  for  a  solution  which 
he  never  found,  shifting  in  his  expression  of  them  with 
every  change  of  a  fickle  and  inconsistent  temperament. 
The  atmosphere  of  "  Cain  "  is  almost  wholly  negative ;  for 
under  the  guise  of  a  drama  which  is  mainly  a  dialogue 
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between  two  halves  of  his  mind,  the  author  appears  to 
sweep  aside  with  something  approaching  to  disdain  the 
answers  of  a  blindly  accepted  tradition,  or  of  a  superficial 
optimism,  e.  g. — 

Cain,  "  Then  my  father's  God  did  well 

When  he  prohibited  the  fatal  tree. 
Lucifer.  "  But  had  done  better  in  not  planting  it." 

Again,  a  kid,  after  suffering  agonies  from  the  sting  of  a 
reptile,  is  restored  by  antidotes — 

"  Behold,  my  son !  said  Adam,  how  from  evil 

Springs  good ! 

Lucifer.  "What  didst  thou  answer? 

Cain.  "Nothing;  for 

He  is  my  father ;  but  I  thought  that  'twere 
A  better  portion  for  the  animal 
Never  to  have  been  stung  at  all." 

This  rebellious  nature  naturally  yields  to  the  arguments 
of  Lucifer,  a  spirit  in  which  much  of  the  grandeur  of  Mil- 
ton's Satan  is  added  to  the  subtlety  of  Mephistopheles. — 
PROFESSOR  NICHOL. 

"THE  VISION  OF  JUDGMENT:  A  PARODY." 

Lord  Byron  was  ever  the  sworn  foe  of  cant ;  and  when, 
in  1820,  on  the  death  of  George  III.,  the  Poet-laureate, 
Robert  Southey,  published  a  poem  representing  that  mon- 
arch at  judgment,  and  filled  with  gross  and  even  ridiculous 
flattery,  his  satirical  power  was  excited  to  make  a  most 
bitter  attack  on  the  author,  for  whom  he  also  entertained 
a  personal  dislike.  Thus,  in-  the  following  year,  appeared 
"The  Vision  of  Judgment,"  a  satirical  parody  on  Southey's 
composition  of  the  same  title,  in  which  the  poet  vented 
his  ferocious  but  brilliant  scorn  for  the  laureate,  and  for 
official  pomp  in  general. 

CRITICISMS. 

Byron's  "Vision  of  Judgment"  is  as  unmistakably  the 
first  of  parodies  as  the  "  Iliad"  is  the  first  of  epics,  or  the 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress"  the  first  of  allegories.  In  execution 
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it  is  almost  perfect.  "  Don  Juan"  is  in  scope  and  magni- 
tude a  far  wider  work ;  but  no  considerable  series  of  stanzas 
in  "Don  Juan"  are  so  free  from  serious  artistic  flaw. 
From  first  to  last,  every  epithet  hits  the  white ;  every  line 
that  does  not  convulse  with  laughter  stings  or  lashes.  It 
rises  to  greatness  by  the  fact  that,  underneath  all  its  lam- 
bent buffoonery,  it  is  aflame  with  righteous  wrath.  No- 
where in  such  space,  save  in  some  of  the  prose  of  Swift, 
is  there  in  English  so  much  scathing  satire. — PROFESSOR 
NlCHOL. 

The  "  Vision  of  Judgment  "  sprung  from  the  savage  dis- 
gust produced  in  his  mind  by  Southey's  "double-distilled" 
cant  in  that  poem  of  his  on  the  death  of  George  III., 
which,  reversing  the  usual  case,  now  lives  suspended  by 
a  tow-line  from  its  caricature.  All  other  hatred — that  of 
Johnson,  that  of  Burke,  that  of  Juvenal,  that  of  all,  save 
Junius — is  tame  and  maudlin  compared  to  the  wrath  of 
Byron  expressed  in  this  poem. — GlLFiLLAN. 

"  DON  JUAN." 

It  is  in  "  Don  Juan  "  that  the  characteristic  genius  of 
Byron,  with  its  wonderful  power  to  blend  wit,  scorn,  and 
pathos,  reached  its  highest  development.  The  plot  of 
the  poem  is  founded  on  the  old  Spanish  legend  of  "  Don 
Juan  de  Tenorio,"  which  has  also  furnished  the  incidents 
of  Moliere's  "  Festin  de  Pierre  "  and  Mozart's  grand  opera. 
Though  unfinished,  it  is  the  longest  of  Byron's  works — 
consisting  of  sixteen  cantos. 

CRITICISMS. 

Ah !  but  I  would  rather  have  the  fame  of  "  Childe  Har- 
old "  for  three  years  than  an  immortality  of"  Don  Juan." 
—COUNTESS  GUICCIOLI. 

He  has  read  to  me  one  of  the  unpublished  cantos  of 
"  Don  Juan,"  which  is  astonishingly  fine.  It  sets  him  not 
only  above,  but  far  above,  all  the  poets  of  the  day.  Every 
word  has  the  stamp  of  immortality.  It  fulfils,  in  a  certain 
degree,  what  I  have  long  preached — the  task  of  producing 
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something  wholly  new  and  relative  to  the  age,  and  yet  sur- 
passingly beautiful. — SHELLEY. 

It  has  the  variety  of  Shakspeare  himself.  Neither 
"  Childe  Harold  "  nor  the  most  beautiful  of  Byron's  earlier 
tales  contain  more  exquisite  poetry  than  is  to  be  found 
scattered  through  the  cantos  of  "  Don  Juan,"  amid  verses 
which  the  author  seems  to  have  thrown  from  him  with  an 
effort  as  spontaneous  as  that  of  a  tree  resigning  its  leaves. 
— SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

It  is  a  work  full  of  soul,  bitterly  savage  in  its  misan- 
thropy, exquisitely  delicate  in  its  tenderness. — GOETHE. 

The  Odyssey  of  Immorality. — DR.  JOHN  WATKINS. 

The  most  painful  display  of  the  versatility  of  genius  that 
has  ever  been  left  for  succeeding  ages  to  wonder  at  or 
deplore.— THOMAS  MOORE. 

"Don  Juan,"  more  than  any  of  its  precursors,  is  Byron, 
and  it  has  been  similarly  handled.  .  .  .  He  has  swept  into 
the  pages  of  his  poem  the  experience  of  thirty  years  of  a 
life  so  crowded  with  vitality  that  our  sense  of  the  plethora 
of  power  which  it  exhibits  makes  us  ready  to  condone  its 
lapses.  .  .  .  Much  of  "  Don  Juan  "  is  as  obnoxious  to  criti- 
cism in  detail  as  his  earlier  work ;  it  has  every  mark  of 
being  written  in  hot  haste.  In  the  midst  of  the  most 
serious  passages  (e. g.,  the  "Ave  Maria")  we  are  checked 
in  our  course  by  bathos  or  commonplace,  and  thrown 
where  the  writer  did  not  mean  to  throw  us ;  but  the  mock- 
ing spirit  is  so  prevailingly  present  that  we  are  often  left 
in  doubt  as  to  his  design,  and  what  is  in  "  Harold  "  an  out- 
rage is  in  this  case  only  a  flaw.  His  command  over  the 
verse  itself  is  almost  miraculous ;  he  glides  from  extreme 
to  extreme,  from  punning  to  pathos,  from  melancholy  to 
mad  merriment,  sighing  or  laughing  by  the  way  at  his 
readers  or  at  himself  or  at  the  stanzas.  Into  them  he 
can  fling  anything  under  the  sun,  from  a  doctor's  pre- 
scription to  a  metaphysical  theory. 

"  When  Bishop  Berkeley  said  there  was  no  matter, 
And  proved  it,  'twas  no  matter  what  he  said," 
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is  as  cogent  a  refutation  of  idealism  as  the  cumbrous  wit 
of  Scotch  logicians.  The  popularity  of  the  work  is  due 
not  mainly  to  the  verbal  skill  which  makes  it  rank  as  the 
cleverest  of  English  verse  compositions — to  its  shoals  of 
witticisms,  its  winged  words,  telling  phrases,  and  incom- 
parable transitions — but  to  the  fact  that  it  continues  to 
address  a  large  class  who  are  not,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word,  lovers  of  poetry.  "Don  Juan"  is  emphatically 
the  poem  of  intelligent  men  of  middle  age,  who  have 
grown  weary  of  mere  sentiment,  and  yet  retain  enough 
of  sympathetic  feeling  to  desire  at  times  to  recall  it. — 
PROFESSOR  NICHOL. 

If  "  Don  Juan  "  still  be  called  an  epic,  it  must  then  be 
described  as  the  epic  of  Epicurean  Nihilism — Epicurean, 
in  so  far  as  sensual  pleasures  and  joys  are  alone  exempt- 
ed from  the  general  nothingness  of  the  world.  —  KARL 
ELZE. 

.  .  .  His  "Don  Juan"  also  is  a  debauchery;  in  it  he  di- 
verts himself  outrageously  at  the  expense  of  all  respectable 
things,  as  a  bull  in  a  china-shop.  He  is  always  violent 
and  often  ferocious ;  a  sombre  imagination  intersperses 
his  love  stories  with  horrors  leisurely  enjoyed — the  despair 
and  famine  of  shipwrecked  men,  and  the  emaciation  of  the 
raging  skeletons  feeding  on  each  other.  He  laughs  at  it 
horribly  like  Swift ;  he  jests  over  it  like  Voltaire.  ...  Of 
the  divine  mantle,  the  last  garment  which  a  poet  respects, 
he  makes  a  rag  to  trample  upon,  to  wring,  to  make  holes 
in,  out  of  sheer  wantonness.  At  the  most  touching  mo- 
ment of  HaideVs  love  he  vents  a  buffoonery.  He  con- 
cludes an  ode  with  caricatures.  He  is  Faust  in  the  first 
verse,  and  Mephistopheles  in  the  second.  He  employs, 
in  the  midst  of  tenderness  or  of  murder,  penny-print  witti- 
cisms, trivialities,  gossip,  with  a  pamphleteer's  vilification 
and  a  buffoon's  whimsicalities.  He  lays  bare  the  poetic 
method,  asks  himself  where  he  has  got  to,  counts  the 
stanzas  already  done,  jokes  the  Muse,  Pegasus,  and  the 
whole  epic  stud  as  though  he  wouldn't  give  twopence  for 
them.  Again,  what  remains  ?  Himself,  he  alone,  standing 
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amid  all  this  ruin.  It  is  he  who  speaks  here ;  his  charac- 
ters are  but  screens;  half  the  time  even  he  pushes  them 
aside  to  occupy  the  stage.  He  lavishes  upon  us  his  opin- 
ions, recollections,  anger,  tastes ;  his  poem  is  a  conversa- 
tion, a  confidence,  with  the  ups  and  downs,  the  rudeness 
and  freedom  of  a  conversation  and  a  confidence,  almost 
like  the  holographic  journal,  in  which,  by  night,  at  his 
writing-table,  he  opened  his  heart  and  discharged  his  feel- 
ings. Never  was  seen  in  such  a  clear  glass  the  birth  of 
lively  thought,  the  tumult  of  great  genius,  the  inner  life 
of  a  genuine  poet,  always  impassioned,  inexhaustibly  fer- 
tile and  creative,  in  whom  suddenly,  successively,  finished 
and  adorned,  bloomed  all  human  emotions  and  ideas — sad, 
gay,  lofty,  low,  hustling  one  another,  mutually  impeding 
one  another  like  swarms  of  insects  who  go  humming  and 
feeding  on  flowers  and  in  the  mud.  He  may  say  what  he 
likes,  willingly  or  unwillingly  we  listen  to  him ;  let  him 
leap  from  sublime  to  burlesque,  we  leap  with  him.  He 
has  so  much  wit,  so  fresh  a  wit,  so  sudden,  so  biting,  such 
a  prodigality  of  knowledge,  ideas,  images,  picked  up  from 
the  four  corners  of  the  horizon  in  heaps  and  masses  that 
we  are  captivated,  transported  beyond  all  limits ;  we  can- 
not dream  of  resisting. — H.  A.  TAINE. 

MACAULAY'S  CHARACTERIZATION  OF  LORD  BYRON  AS 

A  POET. 

Lord  Byron,  like  Mr.  Wordsworth,  had  nothing  dra- 
matic in  his  genius.  He  was  indeed  the  reverse  of  a 
great  dramatist,  the  very  antithesis  to  a  great  dramatist. 
All  his  characters  —  Harold  looking  on  the  sky,  from 
which  his  country  and  the  sun  are  disappearing  togeth- 
er; the  Giaour  standing  apart  in  the  gloom  of  the  side 
aisle,  and  casting  a  haggard  scowl  from  under  his  long 
hood  at  the  crucifix  and  the  censer;  Conrad  leaning  on  his 
sword  by  the  watch-tower;  Lara  smiling  on  the  dancers; 
Alp  gazing  steadily  on  the  fatal  cloud  as  it  passes  before 
the  moon  ;  Manfred  wandering  among  the  precipices  of 
Berne;  Azzo  on  the  judgment  -  seat ;  Ugo  at  the  bar; 
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Lambro  frowning  on  the  siesta  of  his  daughter  and  Juan ; 
Cain  presenting  his  unacceptable  offering — are  essentially 
the  same.  The  varieties  are  varieties  merely  of  age,  situa- 
tion, and  outward  show.  If  ever  Lord  Byron  attempted 
to  exhibit  men  of  a  different  kind,  he  always  made  them 
either  insipid  or  unnatural.  Selim  is  nothing;  Bonnivart 
is  nothing;  Don  Juan,  in  the  first  and  best  cantos,  is  a 
feeble  copy  of  the  Page  in  "  The  Marriage  of  Figaro." 
Johnson,  the  man  whom  Juan  meets  in  the  slave-market, 
is  a  most  striking  failure.  How  differently  would  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  have  drawn  a  bluff,  fearless  Englishman  in  such 
a  situation !  The  portrait  would  have  seemed  to  walk  out 
of  the  canvas.  .  .  .  His  women,  like  his  men,  are  all  of  one 
breed:  Haid£e  is  a  half-savage  and  girlish  Julia;  Julia  is 
a  civilized  and  matronly  Haid£e.  Leila  is  a  wedded  Zu- 
leika;  Zuleika  a  virgin  Leila.  Gulnare  and  Medora  ap- 
pear to  have  been  intentionally  opposed  to  each  other ; 
yet  the  difference  is  a  difference  of  situation  only.  A 
slight  change  of  circumstances  would,  it  should  seem, 
have  sent  Gulnare  to  the  lute  of  Medora,  and  armed  Me- 
dora with  the  dagger  of  Gulnare.  It  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say  that  Lord  Byron  could  exhibit  only  one  man  and 
only  one  woman — a  man  proud,  moody,  cynical,  with  defi- 
ance on  his  brow  and  misery  in  his  heart,  a  scorner  of  his 
kind,  implacable  in  revenge,  yet  capable  of  deep  and  strong 
affection  ;  a  woman  all  softness  and  gentleness,  loving  to 
caress  and  to  be  caressed,  but  capable  of  being  transformed 
by  passion  into  a  tigress.  Even  these  two  characters — his 
only  two  characters — he  could  not  exhibit  dramatically. 
He  exhibited  them  in  the  manner,  not  of  Shakspeare,  but 
of  Clarendon.  He  analyzed  them  ;  he  made  them  ana- 
lyze themselves,  but  he  did  not  make  them  show  them- 
selves. We  are  told,  for  example,  in  many  lines  of  great 
force  and  spirit,  that  the  speech  of  Lara  was  bitterly  sar- 
castic, that  he  talked  little  of  his  travels,  that  if  he  was 
much  questioned  about  them,  his  answers  became  short  and 
his  brow  gloomy.  But  we  have  none  of  Lara's  sarcastic 
speeches  or  short  answers.  It  is  not  thus  that  the  great 
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masters  of  human  nature  have  portrayed  human  beings. 
Homer  never  tells  us  that  Nestor  loved  to  relate  long 
stories  about  his  youth.  Shakspeare  never  tells  us  that  in 
the  mind  of  lago  everything  that  is  beautiful  and  endear- 
ing was  associated  with  some  filthy  and  debasing  idea. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  the  tendency  which  the  dialogue 
of  Lord  Byron  always  has,  to  lose  the  character  of  dialogue 
and  to  become  a  soliloquy.  The  scenes  between  Manfred 
and  the  Chamois-hunter,  between  Manfred  and  the  Witch 
of  the  Alps,  between  Manfred  and  the  Abbot,  are  in- 
stances of  this  tendency.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  there  is  in  all  Lord  Byron's  plays  a 
single  remarkable  passage  which  owes  any  portion  of  its 
interest  or  effect  to  its  connection  with  the  characters  of 
the  action.  He  has  written  only  one  scene,  so  far  as  we 
can  recollect,  which  is  dramatic  even  in  manner — the  scene 
between  Lucifer  and  Cain.  The  conference  is  animated, 
and  each  of  the  interlocutors  has  a  fair  share  of  it.  But 
this  scene,  when  examined,  will  be  found  to  be  a  confirma- 
tion of  our  remarks.  It  is  a  dialogue  only  in  form  ;  it  is  a 
soliloquy  in  essence ;  it  is  in  reality  a  debate  carried  on 
within  one  unquiet  and  sceptical  mind.  The  questions 
and  the  answers,  the  objections  and  the  solutions,  all  be- 
long to  the  same  character.  A  writer  who  showed  so  lit- 
tle dramatic  skill  in  works  professedly  dramatic,  was  not 
likely  to  write  narrative  with  dramatic  effect.  Nothing 
could  indeed  be  more  rude  and  careless  than  the  structure 
of  his  narrative  poems.  He  seems  to  have  thought,  with 
the  hero  of  "  The  Rehearsal,"  that  the  plot  was  good  for 
nothing  but  to  bring  in  fine  things.  His  two  longest 
works,  "  Childe  Harold"  and  "Don  Juan,"  have  no  plan 
whatever;  either  of  them  might  have  been  extended  to 
any  length,  or  cut  short  at  any  point.  The  state  in  which 
"The  Giaour"  appears  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  all 
Byron's  poems  were  constructed.  They  are  all,  like  "The 
Giaour,"  collections  of  fragments;  and  though  there  may 
be  no  empty  spaces  marked  by  asterisks,  it  is  still  easy  to 
perceive  where  the  parts,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  whole 
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was  composed,  end  and  begin.  It  was  in  description  and 
meditation  that  Byron  excelled.  "  Description,"  as  he 
said  in  "Don  Juan,"  "was  his  forte."  His  manner  is  in- 
deed peculiar,  and  is  almost  unequalled — rapid,  sketchy, 
full  of  vigor;  the  selection  happy;  the  strokes  few  and 
bold.  His  descriptions,  great  as  was  their  intrinsic  merit, 
derived  their  principal  interest  from  the  feeling  which  al- 
ways mingled  with  them.  He  was  himself  the  beginning, 
the  middle,  and  the  end  of  all  his  own  poetry,  the  hero  of 
every  tale,  the  chief  object  in  every  landscape.  Harold, 
Lara,  Manfred,  and  a  crowd  of  other  characters,  were  uni- 
versally considered  merely  as  loose  incognitos  of  Byron, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  meant  them 
to  be  so  considered.  The  wonders  of  the  outer  world — 
the  Tagus,  with  the  mighty  fleets  of  England  riding  on 
its  bosom  ;  the  towers  of  Cintra  overhanging  the  shaggy 
forest  of  cork-trees  and  willows;  the  glaring  marble  of 
Pentelicus ;  the  banks  of  the  Rhine ;  the  glaciers  of  Clar- 
ens ;  the  sweet  Lake  of  Leman ;  the  dell  of  Egeria,  with 
its  summer  birds  and  rustling  lizards ;  the  shapeless  ruins 
of  Rome,  overgrown  with  ivy  and  wall-flowers ;  the  stars, 
the  sea,  the  mountains  —  all  were  mere  accessaries,  the 
background  to  one  dark  and  melancholy  figure.  Never 
had  any  writer  so  vast  a  command  of  the  whole  eloquence 
of  scorn,  misanthropy,  and  despair.  That  Marah  was  never 
dry.  No  art  could  sweeten,  no  draughts  could  exhaust, 
its  perennial  waters  of  bitterness.  Never  was  there  such 
variety  in  monotony  as  that  of  Byron.  From  maniac 
laughter  to  piercing  lamentation  there  was  not  a  single 
note  of  human  anguish  of  which  he  was  not  master.  Year 
after  year  and  month  after  month  he  continued  to  repeat 
that  to  be  wretched  is  the  destiny  of  all ;  that  to  be  emi- 
inently  wretched  is  the  destiny  of  the  eminent ;  that  all 
the  desires  by  which  we  are  cursed  lead  alike  to  misery — 
if  they  are  not  gratified,  to  the  misery  of  disappointment; 
if  they  are  gratified,  to  the  misery  of  satiety.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  remarkable  man  owed  the  vast  influ- 
ence which  he  exercised  over  his  contemporaries  at  least 
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as  much  to  his  gloomy  egotism  as  to  the  real  power  of  his 
poetry.  Among  that  large  class  of  young  persons  whose 
reading  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  works  of  imagination 
the  popularity  of  Lord  Byron  was  unbounded.  They 
bought  pictures  of  him  ;  they  treasured  up  the  smallest 
relics  of  him  ;  they  learned  his  poems  by  heart,  and  did 
their  best  to  write  like  him,  and  to  look  like  him.  Many 
of  them  practised  at  the  glass  in  the  hope  of  catching  the 
curl  of  the  upper  lip  and  the  scowl  of  the  brow  which  ap- 
pear in  some  of  his  portraits.  A  few  discarded  their  neck- 
cloths in  imitation  of  their  great  leader.  For  some  years 
the  Minerva  press  sent  forth  no  novel  without  a  mysteri- 
ous, unhappy,  Lara -like  peer.  The  number  of  hopeful 
undergraduates  and  medical  students  who  became  things 
of  dark  imaginings,  on  whom  the  freshness  of  the  heart 
ceased  to  fall  like  dew,  whose  passions  had  consumed 
themselves  to  dust,  and  to  whom  the  relief  of  tears  was 
denied,  passes  all  calculation.  This  was  not  the  worst. 
There  was  created  in  the  minds  of  many  of  these  enthusi- 
asts a  pernicious  and  absurd  association  between  intellect- 
ual power  and  moral  depravity.  From  the  poetry  of  Lord 
Byron  they  drew  a  system  of  ethics,  compounded  of  mis- 
anthropy and  voluptuousness — a  system  in  which  the  two 
great  commandments  were,  to  hate  your  neighbor  and  to 
love  your  neighbor's  wife.  This  affectation  has  passed 
away,  and  a  few  more  years  will  destroy  whatever  yet 
remains  of  that  magical  potency  which  once  belonged  to 
the  name  of  Byron.  To  us  he  is  still  a  man,  young,  noble, 
and  unhappy.  To  our  children  he  will  be  merely  a  writer ; 
and  their  impartial  judgment  will  appoint  his  place  among 
writers  without  regard  to  his  rank  or  to  his  private  history. 
That  his  poetry  will  undergo  a  severe  sifting,  that  much 
of  what  has  been  admired  by  his  contemporaries  will  be 
rejected  as  worthless,  we  have  little  doubt ;  but  we  have 
as  little  doubt  that,  after  the  closest  scrutiny,  there  will 
still  remain  much  that  can  only  perish  with  the  English 
language. 
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LORD  BYRON'S   INFLUENCE   OVER   FOREIGN   LITERA- 
TURES. 

It  might  have  been  imagined  at  the  first  view  that  the 
poetry  of  Byron  must  needs  have  found  a  more  decided 
echo  among  the  Romanic  nations,  with  whom,  in  more 
than  one  respect,  he  had  close  affinities ;  but  this  was  the 
case  only  with  the  French.  To  the  nations  of  the  south 
of  Europe,  who  take  life  so  easily,  his  world-sorrow  was 
scarcely  intelligible — nay,  even  repulsive;  the  Don  Juan  of 
the  Romanic  nations  never  reflects,  but  enjoys  all  things 
with  perfect  na'ivett.  Yet  the  political  side  in  Byron's  po- 
etry was  not  without  its  effect  in  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments of  Spain  and  Italy.  The  secret  society  of  the  Nu- 
mantinos  in  Spain  betrays  the  magnetic  attraction  of  his 
influence,  and  Don  Jos6  de  Espronceda  (1810-1842),  per- 
haps the  most  important  Spanish  poet  of  recent  times,  who 
is  called  the  Byron  of  Spain,  shows,  not  only  in  his  poetry, 
but  also  in  his  life,  a  remarkable  affinity  with  the  poet 
whose  works  he  diligently  and  thoroughly  studied.  In 
Italy  the  celebrated  Giovanni  Berchet  (1790-1851)  was 
conspicuous  among  the  revolutionary  Byronic  school.  We 
have  already  had  occasion  to  remark  that  at  Venice  By- 
ron's works  were  much  studied  and  often  translated.  In 
France  the  influences  of  Byron  were  far  more  profound 
and  widely  ramified.  Among  all  the  poets  of  England  no 
one  was  so  congenial  to  the  French  as  Byron.  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  so-called  Romantic  School,  his  influence 
and  that  of  Shakespeare  were  coincident ;  here  they  lent 
strength  to  each  other,  and  were  blended  together  in  this 
movement.  Victor  Hugo,  like  Byron,  full  of  genius  and 
passion,  but,  also  like  Byron,  unstable,  vain,  and  greedy  of 
fame,  took  up  and  continued  in  his  spirit  both  the  politi- 
cal and  literary  conflict ;  he  declared  romanticism  to  be 
synonymous  with  liberalism  in  poetry  —  he  might  have 
said,  with  more  truth,  with  radicalism  in  poetry ;  he  even 
accepted  the  name  of  the  Satanic  School  as  an  epithet 
of  honor.  Lamartine  was  the  representative  of  the  senti- 
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mental  side  of  world-sorrow,  called  forth  by  "  Childe  Har- 
old ;"  Musset  of  its  cynical  side,  generated  by  "  Don  Juan ;" 
while  Delavigne,  in  his  "  Messeniennes,"  became  the  in- 
spired singer  of  freedom.  In  Germany,  Byron,  like  almost 
all  English  poets,  found  a  second  fatherland.  His  influ- 
ence on  our  literature  was  confined,  indeed,  to  one  period 
only,  nor  has  his  poetry  been  interwoven,  like  Shake- 
speare's, forever  with  our  own ;  but  if  limited  in  duration, 
it  was  widely  propagated  and  intense  during  its  reign. 
The  powerful  effect  of  the  writings  of  Byron  on  the  Sla- 
vonic East  is  a  phenomenon  pregnant  with  results.  Hith- 
erto it  had  been  the  literature  of  France  only  which  en- 
listed the  sympathies  of  these  nations ;  no  other  English 
poet  before  Byron  had  been  studied  or  understood.  Ger- 
vinus  has  explained  very  clearly  how  Poland  and  Russia 
presented  a  fruitful  soil,  in  which  the  seed  scattered  by 
Byron  necessarily  yielded  an  abundant  crop.  The  state 
of  contradiction  between  Asiatic  barbarism  and  the  desire 
for  the  civilization  of  Western  Europe ;  the  despotic  re- 
pression of  all  political  aspirations  which  drove  the  youth 
of  these  countries  into  secret  leagues,  like  that  of  the  Car- 
bonari in  Italy;  the  circumstance  that  the  aristocracy,  who 
from  its  social  position  felt  the  attraction  of  Byron,  was 
the  focus,  not  only  of  intelligence,  but  of  all  the  move- 
ments for  liberty — all  this  excited  the  deepest  interest  in 
the  poet,  whose  works  they  had  in  the  first  instance  learned 
to  know  from  French  translations.  His  excellencies  of 
style,  his  mastery  over  the  powers  of  his  own  language, 
weighed  mightily  with  a  people  which  was  striving  to  ren- 
der its  own  language  capable  of  poetical  composition.  The 
glow  of  Byron's  passion  was  also  sympathetically  answered 
in  the  Slaves,  who  are  themselves  so  given  to  feeling  and 
passion.  It  was  his  "  Tales  "  especially  which  found  imi- 
tators, who  ventured  at  first  to  give  vent  in  them  to  polit- 
ical thought  only  in  feeble  hints  and  indications.  First  in 
Puschkin's  "Ode  to  Liberty"  did  political  thought  strike 
in  a  fuller  tone;  and  henceforward  the  name  of  this  Rus- 
sian Byron  has  become  the  watchword  of  the  ardent  youth 
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of  Russia.  The  most  celebrated  of  his  works,  the  metrical 
romance  of  "  Onegin,"  is  constructed  after  the  type  of 
"Don  Juan."  "Don  Juan"  has  recently  been  translated 
into  Russian  by  Markewicz,  while  Nekrassow  and  Nico- 
laus  Gerbel  have  published  a  translation  of  his  entire 
works. — KARL  ELZE. 
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VICTORIAN   AGE. 

A.D.   1837- 


SUPREMACY  OF  SCIENCE.— DARWIN,  HUXLEY,  JOHN 
STUART   MILL. 

UNIVERSALITY   OF   THE    NOVEL. —  THACKERAY,  DICKENS, 
GEORGE   ELIOT. 

GREAT  ACTIVITY  IN   HISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL  RE- 
SEARCH.— T.  B.  MACAULAY,  THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

CULMINATION  OF  ARTISTIC   POETRY   UNDER  ALFRED 
TENNYSON. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  POETRY  OF   ROBERT   BROWNING. 

HIGHEST  DEVELOPMENT  OF  FEMININE  POETIC  GENIUS  IN 
ELIZABETH   BARRETT   BROWNING. 

FOUNDATION   OF  ART  CRITICISM   BY  JOHN   RUSKIN. 

THE  POETIC   RENAISSANCE.— ARNOLD,  ROSSETTI,  MORRIS. 
SWINBURNE. 

PREVALENCE  OF  GERMAN   INFLUENCE. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  VICTORIAN  AGE, 

WITH   HISTORICAL,  SCIENTIFIC,  AND  ART  NOTES. 
A.D.  1837- 

VICTORIA,  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
Empress  of  India. 

SUPREMACY   OF    SCIENCE.  —  DARWIN,   HUXLEY,  JOHN 
STUART  MILL. 

THE  characteristic  feature  of  the  Victorian 
Age  is  the  great  scientific  movement  which 
has,  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  almost 
revolutionized  human  ideas  respecting  religion, 
nature,  man,  and  morality.  The  tenor  of  pub- 
lic thought  is  scientific.  A  passionate  desire  to 
ascertain  scientific  truth,  to  follow  Nature's  op- 
erations in  her  most  remote  recesses,  to  analyze 
the  structure  of  the  material  world,  and  to  ar- 
rive at  comprehensive  and  authentic  concep- 
tions of  humanity,  has  been  aroused  and  stimu- 
lated by  the  brilliant  discoveries  and  writings 
of  a  galaxy  of  scientists.  The  foremost  scien- 
tist of  the  age  was  by  common  consent  the  late 
Charles  Darwin  (1809-1882).  His  first  works, 
relating  to  geology  and  natural  history,  were 
published  in  1836,  soon  after  his  return  from 
the  scientific  expedition  which  set  out  in  1831 
on  board  H.  M.  S.  Beagle,  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  British  Government.  Other  scien- 
tific works  followed  ;  but  his  two  chief  works — 
those  determining  his  exalted  position  among 
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Separation  of 
Hanover  from 
Great  Britain 
on  the  acces- 
sion of  Victoria, 
since  by  the 
law  of  that 
country  a  wom- 
an could  reign 
only  in  the  lack 
of  male  heirs 
in  the  royal 
family. 


Insurrections 
among  the 
working-class- 
es, the  most 
formidable 
being  the  strike 
of  the  Cotton- 
spinners'  Asso- 
ciation in  Scot- 
land in  1837. 


his  contemporaries — were  "  Origin  of  Species  " 
(1859)  and  "  Descent  of  Man  "  (1871),  which  ere- 
ated  great  sensation  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
gave  rise  to  intense  controversy  among  scien- 
tific circles.  The  dominant  feature  of  Darwin's 
theory — popularly  known  as  Darwinism — is  the 
substitution  of  natural  causes  for  divine  or  su- 
pernatural determinations,  his  main  thesis  being 
that  "  all  organic  beings  have  descended  from 
some  one  primordial  form  into  which  life  was 
first  breathed."  Darwinism  being  directly  op- 
posed to  the  traditional  opinions  of  religious 
men,  seemed  at  first  to  weaken  the  very  foun- 
dations of  scriptural  belief,  and  was  consequent- 
ly greeted  with  considerable  hostility.  But  his 
doctrinal  views  are  now,  with  more  or  less  mod- 
ification, accepted  as  fundamental  principles  and 
facts  by  many  scientists,  notably  Professor  Hux- 
ley, one  of  the  most  distinguished  anatomists  of 
the  present  day.  Among  other  writers  whose 
works  have  contributed  to  the  development  of 
modern  natural  science  are  Michael  Faraday 
(1791-1867),  famous  for  his  discoveries  in  mag- 
netism and  chemical  research ;  Sir  Charles 
Wheatstone  (1802-1874),  whom  Englishmen  re- 
gard as  the  scientific  inventor  of  the  electric 
telegraph;  Sir  David  Brewster  (1781-1868), the 
inventor  of  the  kaleidoscope,  and  whose  optical 
investigations  have  led  to  great  improvements 
in  light-houses;  Sir  John  Herschel  (1792-1871), 
active  both  in  astronomy  and  physics  ;  Sir  Will- 
iam Grove  (b.  181 1),  the  propounder  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Correlation  and  Conservation  of  Phys- 
ical Forces;  the  eloquent  scientific  lecturer, 
John  Tyndall  (b.  1820),  who  in  conjunction  with 
Professor  Huxley  entered  upon  those  investi- 
gations of  glaciers  which  have  been  productive 
of  most  important  results,  and  whose  later  re- 
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searches  on  Radiant  Heat  are  of  great  interest 
and  value;  H.  F.  Talbot  (1800-1877)  who  in 
1841  discovered  the  process  of  photography 
called  after  him  Talbotype ;  the  geologists,  Lyell, 
Buckland,  Sedgwick,  and  Hugh  Miller;  the  as- 
tronomer, Airy ;  the  ethnologists,  Latham  and 
Lubbock. 

In  Metaphysical  Science  there  has  also  been 
great  activity.  The  English  Psychological 
School,  whose  distinguishing  characteristic  is 
its  explanation  of  all  mental  phenomena  by  the 
association  of  ideas,  and  which  began  in  the 
preceding  age  with  Hartley  and  James  Mill, 
has  been  continued  by  numerous  thinkers  — 
notably  John  Stuart  Mill  (1806-1873),  Alexan- 
der Bain,  and  Herbert  Spencer.  Mill  was  a 
prolific  writer  in  the  departments  of  criticism, 
philosophy,  and  political  economy.  His  chief 
works  are  "A  System  of  Logic"  (1843),  "  Prin- 
ciples of  Political  Economy"  (1861),  "  Utilita- 
rianism "  (1862),  "An  Essay  on  the  Subjection 
of  Women."  He  is  best  known  as  a  political 
economist  and  woman's  rights  advocate.  As 
a  philosopher  he  has  been  filed  with  Hobbes, 
Locke,  Hume,  Hartley,  and  Comte.  "  He  is 
indebted  to  Hume  for  Sensationalism,  and  to 
Hartley  for  his  Associationalism,  while,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Comte,  he  adopts  Phenomenal- 
ism." He  is  opposed  to  both  the  School  of 
Kant  and  the  Scotch  School  of  Common-sense. 
Courtney  has  pronounced  his  system  to  be  tran- 
sitional between  the  sensationalism  of  Hume 
and  the  scientific  empiricism  of  Bain,  Spencer, 
and  G.  H.  Lewes.  It  is  with  the  last  three  that 
this  philosophic  school  may  be  said  to  have 
reached  its  highest  development.  By  them  Sci- 
ence and  Metaphysics  have  been  combined,  and 
to  sensationalism  have  been  applied  the  great 
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principles  of  evolution  and  biological  discover- 
ies. Antagonistic  in  tendency  to  these  sensa- 
tionalists in  many  points  is  a  class  of  thinkers 
who  are  followers  of  the  spiritualistic  philoso- 
phy imported  from  Germany  into  England  by 
Coleridge :  such  are  William  Lecky  (b.  1838)  and 
John  Maurice  (b.  1805). 

This  great  scientific  movement  received  its  im- 
pulse from  Germany,  the  home  of  the  most  sci- 
entific of  nations.  As  in  that  country,  Science 
has  been  exalted  into  a  kind  of  supreme  court, 
before  which  all  traditions  and  institutions,  all 
established  creeds  and  dogmas,  even  sacred  texts, 
have  been  summoned  to  be  tested  and  to  have 
judgment  pronounced  upon  them.  The  influ- 
ence of  this  scientific  spirit  is  perceptible  in  all 
departments  of  literature — in  Fiction,  in  His- 
tory, in  Criticism,  and  in  Poetry.  Tennyson 
and  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  frequently  al- 
lude to  Science  and  its  speculations,  while  Rob- 
ert Browning's  work  is  profoundly  psycholog- 
ical. 

The  practical  tendencies  of  the  Victorian  Age 
are,  without  question,  unfavorable  to  the  poets ; 
and  the  existing  relations  between  poetry  and 
science  have  been  conspicuously  dwelt  upon  by 
E.  C.  Stedman  in  his  "Victorian  Poets:"  "It 
follows  that,  in  any  discussion  of  the  recent  era, 
the  scientific  movement  which  has  engrossed 
men's  thoughts,  and  so  radically  affected  their 
spiritual  and  material  lives,  assumes  an  impor- 
tance equal  to  that  of  all  other  forces  combined. 
The  time  has  been  marked  by  a  stress  of  scien- 
tijic  iconoclasm.  Its  bearing  upon  theology  was 
long  since  perceived,  and  the  so-called  conflict 
of  Science  with  Religion  is  now  at  its  full  height. 
Its  bearing  upon  poetry,  through  antagonism  to 
the  traditional  basis  of  poetic  diction,  imagery, 
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and  thought,  has  been  less  distinctly  stated. 
The  stress  has  been  vaguely  felt  by  the  poets 
themselves,  but  they  are  not  given  to  formu- 
lating their  sensations  in  the  polemical  manner 
of  those  trained  logicians,  the  churchmen  ;  and 
the  attitude  of  the  latter  has  so  occupied  our 
regard  that  few  have  paused  to  consider  the 
real  cause  of  the  technical  excellence  and  spir- 
itual barrenness  common  in  the  modern  arts  of 
letters  and  design.  Yet  it  is  impossible,  when 
we  once  set  about  it,  to  look  over  the  field  of 
late  English  verse  and  not  to  see  a  question  of 
the  relations  between  Poetry  and  Science  press- 
ing for  consideration  at  every  turn  and  out- 
post. Scientific  iconoclasm  is  here  mentioned 
simply  as  an  existing  force ;  not  as  one  to  be 
deplored,  for  I  have  faith  that  it  will  in  the  end 
lead  to  new  and  fairer  manifestations  of  the 
immortal  Muse. 

However  irrepressible  the  conflict  between 
accepted  theologies  and  the  spirit  of  investiga- 
tion, however  numerous  the  traditions  of  faith 
that  yield  to  the  advances  of  knowledge,  there 
is  no  such  inherent  antagonism  between  Sci- 
ence and  Poetry.  In  fact,  the  new  light  of  truth 
is  no  more  at  war  with  religious  aspiration  than 
with  poetic  feeling,  but  in  either  case  with  the 
ancient  fables  and  follies  of  expression  which 
these  sentiments  respectively  have  cherished. 
.  .  .  The  truth  is  that  our  school -girls  and 
spinsters  wander  down  the  lanes  with  Darwin, 
Huxley,  and  Spencer  under  their  arms;  or,  if 
they  carry  Tennyson,  Longfellow,  and  Morris, 
read  them  in  the  light  of  spectrum  analysis,  or 
test  them  by  the  economics  of  Mill  and  Bain. 
The  very  tendency  of  modern  poetry  to  wreak 
its  thoughts  upon  expression,  of  which  Hux- 
ley so  complains,  naturally  follows  the  icono- 
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Establishment 
of  the  system 
of  Penny-post- 
age, and  the 
adoption  01  a 
stamp  impress- 
ed with  the 
head  of  the 
ruler  of  the 
country,  as  a 
convenient 
method  of  pre- 
paying letters, 
1840. 


Agitations  in 
Ireland  (1841- 
1843)  under 
Daniel  O'Con- 
nell. 
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Passage  of  the 
Copynght  Bill 
in  1842,  by 
which  authors 
were  given  the 
exclusive  right 
of  publishing 
for  forty-two 
years ;  "and  if 
alive  at  the 
expiration  of 
that  period  till 
de.itn ;  after 
which  the  right 
should  be  en- 
joyed by  their 
heirs  or  as- 
signees for 
seven  years. 
The  previous 
Law  of  Copy- 
right, by  which 
the  liberty  of 
reprinting  was 
secured  to  the 
author  and  his 
assigns  only  for 
twenty-eight 
years  after  pub- 
lication, and  if 
the  author  be 
living  at  the 
close  of  that 
period  for  the 
remainder  of 
his  life,  was  un- 
just to  literary 
men,  and  a 
movement  for 
its  extension 
was  made  in 
1837  by  Mr.  S. 
Talfourd  in  the 
House  of  Com- 
mons.    Noth- 
ing was  done 
immediately, 
however,  to- 
wards an 
amendment 
A  few  petitions 
were  handed 
in — one  by 
Thomas  Car- 
lyle,  in  1839. 
At  length,  after 
much  discus- 
sion in  Parlia- 
ment, in  which 
the  bill  was 
strenuously  op- 
posed by  Lord 
Macauiay.  it 
was  passed. 
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clastic  overthrow  of  its  cherished  ideals,  con- 
fining it  to  skilful  utilization  of  the  laws  of 
form  and  melody. . . .  The  more  intellectual  will 
confess  to  you  that  they  weary  less  of  a  new 
essay  by  Proctor  or  Tyndall  than  of  the  latest 
admirable  poem ;  that  overpowered  in  the  brill- 
iant presence  of  scientific  discovery,  their  own 
conceptions  seem  less  dazzling.  A  thirst  for 
more  facts  grows  upon  them ;  they  throw  aside 
their  lyres  and  renew  the  fascinating  study, 
forgetful  that  the  inspiration  of  Plato,  Shake- 
speare, and  other  poets  of  old,  often  foreshad- 
owed the  glory  of  these  revelations,  and  neglect- 
ing to  chant  in  turn  the  transcendent  possibili- 
ties of  eras  yet  to  come.  Science,  the  modern 
Circe,  beguiles  them  from  their  voyage  to  the 
Hesperides,  and  transforms  them  into  her  voice- 
less devotees.  Every  period,  however  original 
and  creative,  has  a  transitional  aspect  in  its  re- 
lation to  the  years  before  and  after.  In  scien- 
tific iconoclasm,  then,  we  have  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  symptoms  which  mark  the  recent 
era  as  a  transition  period,  and  presently  shall 
observe  features  in  the  structure  and  composi- 
tion of  its  poetry  which  justify  us  in  thus  rank- 
ing it.  The  Victorian  poets  have  flourished  in 
an  equatorial  region  of  common-sense  and  de- 
monstrable knowledge.  Thought  has  outlived 
its  childhood,  yet  has  not  reached  a  growth 
from  which  experience  and  reason  lead  to  vis- 
ions more  radiant  than  the  early  intuitions.  The 
zone  of  youthful  fancy,  excited  by  unquestion- 
ing acceptance  of  outward  phenomena,  is  now 
well  passed ;  the  zone  of  cultured  imagination 
is  still  beyond  us.  At  present  scepticism,  anal- 
ysis, scientific  conquest,  realism,  scornful  unrest. 
Apollo  has  left  the  heavens.  The  modern  child 
knows  more  than  the  sage  of  antiquity." 
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UNIVERSALITY  OF  THE  NOVEL. — THACKERAY,  DICKENS, 
GEORGE  ELIOT. 

The  most  prolific  branch  of  literature  in  the 
Victorian  Age  is  that  of  prose  fiction.  The 
novel  has  furnished  domestic  amusement  to  all 


classes — the  wealthy  preferring  it  to  the  thea- 
tre,  while  cheap  editions  have  placed  it  within 
reach  of  the  most  humble.  The  distinguishing 
features  of  this  fiction  are  its  careful  avoidance 


of  anachronisms,  its  naturalness,  its  democratic 


spirit,  and  its  didacticism  —  characteristics  re- 
sulting from  the  literary  revolution  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century,  and  from  the  scientific  and 
practical  spirit  of  the  age.  Novelists  have 
familiarized  themselves  with  the  customs,  hab- 
its, dress,  and  even  thoughts  of  an  epoch  before 
venturing  to  make  it  the  background  of  their 
historical  romances :  their  fictions  are  life-pict- 
ures of  society,  instead  of  dull  narratives  like 
those  of  Richardson  and  Fielding ;  their  char- 
acters  possess  souls  and  consciences,  and  are 


constructed  on  psychological  principles;  the 
characteristic  relations  of  rich  and  poor,  learned 
and  ignorant,  wise  and  foolish,  virtuous  and 
vicious,  are  kept  by  them  constantly  in  view ; 
and  finally  the  average  novel,  while  furnishing 
entertainment,  contains  also  some  moral  princi- 
ples or  social  aims  which  cannot  but  have  a 
salutary  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Sir 
Edward  Bulwer-Lytton,  the  greater  portion  of 
whose  novels  belongs  to  the  decade  1827-1837, 
may  be  said  to  link  together  Victorian  fiction 
id  that  of  the  preceding  age.  His  later  works 
ire  more  ethically  truthful  —  particularly  his 
:elebrated  novel  "The  Caxtons."  He  is  the 
English  love-novelist — surpassing  all  others  in 
le  portrayal  of  the  passion  of  love.  The  found- 
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The  first  illus- 
trated paper, 
the  London 
News,  was 
founded  io 
184*. 


Completion  of 
the  Thames 
Tunnel,  under 
the  manage- 
ment of  the 
distinguished 
engineer,  Sir 
Isambard 
Kingdom  Bnk 
nel,  1843. 
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Establishment 
of  the  No- tit 
British  Re- 
view. 1844 :  of 
the  British 
Quarterly  Ke- 
vieiv.  184$; 
and  the  New 
Quarterly  Re- 
view, 1852. 


War  with 
China.     The 
real  cause  of 
tliis  war  was 
the  importation 
of  opium  by 
English  mer- 
chants in  direct 
opposition  to 
the  Chinese 
government. 
A  treaty  was 
made  in  1842, 
by  which  China 
ceded  Hong- 
Kong  and  paid 
£21,000,0  o  to 
Great  Britain, 
at  the  same 
time  opening 
five  seaports  to 
British  com- 
merce. 


er  of  the  didactic  novel  was  Harriet  Martineau 
(1802-1876),  whose  aim  in  her  popular  tales  was 
to  inculcate  the  principles  of  Political  Economy. 
Her  novels,  professedly  based  upon  Science,  be- 
came very  popular,  and  were  a  departure  from 
the  ordinary  road  of  fiction.  It  would  be  im- 
practicable to  enumerate  here  all  the  novelist? 
of  the  Victorian  Age ;  but  there  are  three  writ- 
ers whose  unrivalled  excellence  requires  special 
notice  in  any  discussion  of  the  English  school 
of  novelists  —  William  Makepeace  Thackeray 
(1811-1863),  Charles  Dickens  (1812-1870),  and 
George  Eliot — Mrs.  G.  H.  Lewes — (1820-1880). 
Thackeray  and  Dickens  were  consummate 
satirists,  and,  in  their  fields  of  labor,  the  comple- 
ments of  each  other — the  former  seeking  his 
materials  in  the  club  or  the  drawing-room,  the 
latter  in  the  middle  and  lower  walks  of  life,  the 
prisons  and  reformatories.  The  power  of  the 
first  lay  in  his  recognition  of  society  shams  and 
the  vulgarity  of  snobs  ;  the  power  of  the  second 
lay  in  his  detection  of  human  eccentricities,  and 
in  his  hatred  of  avarice  and  injustice.  The 
novels  of  the  former  are  for  the  most  part  ex- 
positions of  some  social  theme  or  moral ;  those 
of  the  latter  are  generally  distinguished  as  hav- 
ing some  object  of  philanthropy  or  reform. 
Thackeray's  masterpiece  is  "Vanity  Fair" 
(1846-1848),  remarkable  for  its  subtle  analysis 
of  character;  Dickens's  is  "David  Copperfield" 
(1849-1850),  unequalled  in  minute  and  passion- 
ate description,  in  pathos,  and  in  Christian  sen- 
timent. Thackeray  is  perhaps  the  profoundest 
of  English  novelists  ;  Dickens  the  most  popular. 
The  literary  careers  of  these  brilliant  compeers 
in  genius,  and  for  many  years  intimate  friends, 
seem  almost  exact  counterparts.  "  We  may 
form  an  exact  idea  of  English  taste,"  remarks 
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a  French  critic,  "by  placing  the  portrait  of 
William  Makepeace  Thackeray  by  the  side  of 
that  of  Charles  Dickens." 

Women  as  writers  have  attained  greater  suc- 
cess in  prose  fiction  than  in  any  other  depart- 
ment of  literature.  At  the  head  of  the  long 
line  of  female  novelists  stands  George  Eliot. 
Her  literary  career  began  with  translations  of 
German  religious  and  philosophical  works  (1846- 
1849).  I"  ^51  she  became  sub-editor  of  the 
Westminster  Review,  and  during  her  connection 
with  that  periodical  became  intimate  with  a 
group  of  scientific  literati,  followers  of  Auguste 
Comte,  whose  philosophical  system  she  adopted 
and  maintained  through  life.  She  first  appeared 
as  a  novelist  in  1857,  and  during  the  next  twen- 
ty years  were  published  at  intervals  those  well- 
known  works  whose  extended  popularity  can 
be  said  to  have  almost  equalled  those  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  her  professed  master.  "  Romola  " 
(1863)  is  her  most  intellectual  and  finished  nov- 
el ;  "  Middlemarch,"  published  simultaneously 
in  England,  Germany,  and  the  United  States,  in 
1872,  her  most  powerful  and  original.  In  in- 
tellectual vigor  she  was  unquestionably  the 
greatest  of  her  sex  of  any  age  or  any  nation, 
and  has  been  named  in  connection  with  Carlyle 
and  Ruskin  as  the  three  prophets  of  their  time. 
"We  cannot,"  says  C.  Kegan  Paul,  "as  a  story- 
teller, place  her  on  as  high  a  pedestal  as  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  When  she  deals  with  that  which 
was  originally  unfamiliar  to  her,  as  in  'Romola,' 
the  effort  of  preparation  is  somewhat  too  visi- 
ble, the  topographical  and  antiquarian  learning 
too  little  spontaneous.  .  .  .  But  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  tragedy  which  underlies  so  much  of 
human  life,  however  quiet-seeming,  in  the  sub- 
tle analysis  of  character,  in  the  light  touch 


Repeal  of  the 
Corn-laws, 
1846 — one  of 
the  most  im- 
portant politi- 
cal events  of 
the  age,  and 
effected  chiefly 
through  the 
exertions  of 
Richard  Cob- 
den  and  John 
Bright,  two 
able  British 
statesmen.    By 
the  passage  ot 
the  bill  duties 
on  grain,  cattle, 
and  other  pro- 
ductions im- 
ported from 
foreign  coun- 
tries, were  ei- 
ther entirely 
removed  or  re- 
duced to  a  very 
small  amount. 


Terrible  famin« 
in  Ireland, 
1846,  1847. 
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which  unravels  the  web  of  complex  human  mo- 
tives,  she  seems  to  us  absolutely  unrivalled  in 
our  English  tongue,  except  by  him  who  is  un- 
rivalled in  all  the  branches  of  his  art  —  the 
mighty  master  Shakspeare." 

GREAT  ACTIVITY  IN  HISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL  RE- 
SEARCH.— T.  B.  MACAULAY,  THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

The  third  department  of  prose  literature, 
which  has  been  in  the  ascendant  over  poetry 
during  the  Victorian  Age,  is  that  of  History. 
A  sort  of  mania  for  obtaining  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  past  ages  and  nations — which  spread 
from  Germany  simultaneously  into  France  and 
England  in  the  early  part  of  the  century — has 
led  to  a  searching  investigation  into  all  questions 
of  history  and  literature.  The  two  great  suc- 
cessors of  Hallam  in  historical  writing  were 
Thomas  Babington  Macaulay  (1800-1859)  and 
Thomas  Carlyle  (1795-1881).  Both  were  critics. 
Macaulay's  literary  career  began  in  1825,  and 
was  continued  through  the  preceding  age  by  a 
long  series  of  brilliant  literary,  historical,  and 
philosophical  essays  contributed  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Review.  His  "  History  of  England  "  oc- 
cupied the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life,  and  was 
left  incomplete  at  his  death.  This  masterly 
production,  which  has  been  described  as  "  hav- 
ing knocked  out  the  brains  of  the  Stuart  super- 
stition," not  only  presented  facts  in  their  true 
light,  but  also  charmed  its  readers  by  its  ani- 
mated and  brilliant  style.  Carlyle's  great  his- 
torical work,  "Oliver  Cromwell's  Letters  and 
Speeches,"  appeared  in  1845,  and  has  secured 
for  him  the  recognized  honor  of  having  "  cleared 
away  the  rubbish  that  two  centuries  had  ac- 
cumulated round  the  memory  of  Cromwell." 
Other  important  historical  productions  of  the 


Formation  of 
the  P.  R.  B., 
or  Pre-Raph- 
aelite Brother- 
hood, in  1848, 
with  four  mem- 
bers: William 
Hciiii.iii  Hunt, 
aged  20 ;  John 
Everett  Mil- 
lais,  aged  1 8 ; 
Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti,  aged 
iq  ;  and  w!  T. 
Woolner,  aged 
22 — four  stu- 
dents in  the 
Royal  Acade- 
my— the  first 
three  painters, 
the  fourth  a 
sculptor — for 
the  purpose  of 
introducing  a 
reform  in  Eng- 
lish painting 
and  sculpture, 
by  taking  their 
models  from 
Pre-Raphaelite 
mediaeval  art. 
Three  other 
members  were 
afterwards 
added — Collin- 
son  and  Ste- 
phens, and  the 
art-critic,  W. 
M.  Rossetti. 
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age  are  Sir  Archibald  Alison's  "  History  of 
Europe"  (1839);  Grote's  "  History  of  Greece" 
(1846);  Froude's  "History  of  England"  (1856- 
1870);  Freeman's  "Norman  Conquest;"  Dean 
Milman's  "History  of  Latin  Christianity;"  his- 
tories of  the  Anglo-Saxons  by  Palgrave  and  by 
Kemble ;  Green's  "  History  of  the  English  Peo- 
ple ;"  and  Charles  Knight's  "  Popular  History 
of  England,"  in  eight  volumes,  completed  in 
1862.  The  same  scientific  spirit  which  has  ac- 
tuated historical,  has  also  led  to  literary  and 
philological  research.  The  establishment  of 
societies  for  the  purpose  of  more  accurate  and 
profound  study  of  old  manuscripts  is  one  of  the 
distinguishing  features  of  the  age.  The  Old 
and  the  New  Shakespeare  societies,  founded  in 
1841  and  1874,  and  the  Chaucer  Society,  found- 
ed in  1868,  as  well  as  numerous  publishing  so- 
cieties, have  greatly  aided  and  stimulated  the 
study  of  early  English  writers,  not  in  Great 
Britain  alone,  but  on  the  Continent,  and  partic- 
ularly in  the  United  States  of  America.  F.  J. 
Furnival,  the  founder  of  more  literary  societies 
than  any  person  living,  has  been  most  zealous 
in  this  field  of  labor.  Other  famous  English 
students  of  Chaucer  are  Tyrwhitt,  Ellis,  Brad- 
shaw,  and  Skeats ;  of  Shakespeare  —  Knight, 
Collier,  Dyce,  Halliwell,  and  Hunter. 


CULMINATION   OF  ARTISTIC   POETRY   UNDER  ALFRED 

TENNYSON. 

Victorian  poetry  is  a  sort  of  compromise  be- 
tween the  Classical  poetry  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  the  Romantic  poetry  of  the  pre- 
ceding age.  Its  chief  pattern,  Alfred  Tennyson, 
perceiving  that  the  beautiful  and  the  useful 
could  not  be  advantageously  kept  apart  in  po- 
etry, united  the  classicism  of  Keats  and  Landor 


Revival  of 
Chartism. 
Principles  of 
socialism  crept 
into  England 
from  France, 
and  infecting 
the  lower 
classes,  led  to 
a  revolutionary 
demonstration 
of  the  Char- 
tists, whose 
fundamental 
doctrine  was  to 
"divide  the 
land  into  small 
farms,  and  give 
every  man  an 
opportunity  of 
getting  his  liv- 
ing by  the 
sweat  of  his 
brow." 


Death  of  the 
Poet-laureate. 
William 
Wordsworth, 
and  the  ap- 
pointment of 
Alfred  Tenny- 
son to  succeed 
him,  1850. 
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Death  of  Jo- 
seph  Turner, 
the  great  land- 
scape-painter, 
in  1851.     He 
left  the  greater 
part  of  his  fort- 
une to  found 
almshouses  for 
the  benefit  of 
poor  artists, 
and  his  unsold 
pictures — 
about  one  hun- 
dred in  num- 
ber, which  are 
now  contained 
in  the  Turner 
Room  of  the 
London  Na- 
tional Ga  lery 
—to  the  British 
nation. 


with  the  didacticism  of  Wordsworth,  thereby 
evolving  an  artistic  method  of  contemplation 
and  repose  which  afforded  a  relief  from  the 
sentimental,  metaphysical  epics  of  his  prede- 
cessors. This  metrical  master  and  his  imitators 
form  what  is  known  as  the  Art,  Idyllic,  Com- 
posite, or  Farringford  School  in  English  poetry, 
its  characteristic  features  being  a  technical  fin- 
ish of  diction,  an  idyllic  or  descriptive  style, 
and  a  variety  of  form  and  expression.  The 
poets  of  this  school  are  manipulators,  convert- 
ing poetry  into  a  kind  of  art-science  in  their 
search  for  new  forms  of  aesthetic  expression ; 
they  are  descriptive  poets,  portraying  external 
acts  and  conditions  rather  than  internal  mo- 
tives and  passions;  they  are  versatile  poets, 
not  confining  themselves  to  any  one  form  of 
composition,  but  making  free  use  of  the  lyric, 
idyl,  ballad,  and  other  poetic  styles.  Tenny- 
son's influence  is  perceptible  in  nearly  all  the 
minor  poets  of  the  age.  Menella  Bute  Smed- 
ley  and  Jean  Ingelow  have  been  ranked  by  For- 
man  foremost  among  his  immediate  disciples. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  POETRY  OF  ROBERT  BROWNING. 

Five  years  after  the  publication  of  Tenny- 
son's poems  of  1830  appeared  "  Paracelsus,"  the 
first  acknowledged  work  of  Robert  Browning, 
a  poet  less  popular  and  less  influential  than  the 
Laureate,  yet,  like  him,  a  representative  of  his 
age.  The  two  masters  of  Victorian  poetry  have 
followed  distinct  roads,  both  in  their  subject- 
matter  and  in  their  mode  of  poetic  treatment. 
Tennyson  deals  with  Britisn  scenery,  thought, 
and  history;  Browning's  chief  dramas  and  lyrics 
are  founded  on  facts  of  Continental  history,  and 
their  scenes  are  foreign.  Tennyson  is  a  poetic 
descendant  of  Wordsworth  and  Keats ;  Brown- 
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ing  of  Shelley  and  Byron.  Tennyson's  style  is 
artistic ;  Browning's  fantastic.  Tennyson  is  calm 
and  tranquil ;  Browning  emotional  and  dramat- 
ic. Tennyson  sympathizes ;  Browning  analyzes. 
Tennyson  is  conservative;  Browning  sceptical. 
Tennyson  delineates  outward  form  and  beauty; 
Browning  dramatizes  the  human  intellect  and 
the  human  soul.  Tennyson  is  aesthetic;  Brown- 
ing psychological.  Until  late  years  Browning 
has  been  entirely  at  variance  with  the  tenden- 
cies of  his  time,  and  for  nearly  forty  years  rep- 
resented that  opposition  to  the  poetry  of  the 
age  which  has  been  recently  made  prominent 
by  a  small  band  of  poetical  innovators,  of  whom 
Swinburne  is  the  most  extreme.  His  drama 
"Paracelsus"  (1835)  met  with  little  favor. 
"Strafford,"  written  at  the  request  of  Macready, 
was  brought  out  by  that  tragedian  on  the 
boards  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre  in  1837.  Its 
reception  was  enthusiastic,  but  after  a  run  of 
five  nights  was  withdrawn  on  account  of  the 
resignation  of  one  of  the  actors  and  the  low 
financial  condition  of  the  theatre.  During  the 
next  three  years  Browning  produced  "  Pippa 
Passes,"  a  fantastic  but  graceful  dramatic  poem  ; 
tne  two  tragedies  "  King  Victor  and  King 
Charles,"  "The  Return  of  the  Druses ;"  and  the 
epic  "  Sordello,"  strongly  tinctured  with  Shel- 
ley's influence  —  all  of  which  were  pecuniary 
failures.  He  first  won  public  favor  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  famous  series  of  "  Bells  and 
Pomegranates"  (1841-1846),  containing  some  of 
the  pieces  already  mentioned  and  new  efforts, 
principally  in  the  monologue  form,  of  which 
those  of  "  Fra  Lippo  Lippi  "  and  "  Andrea  del 
Sarto  "  are  the  finest  and  best  known.  Brown- 
ing's magnum  opus  is  "  The  Ring  and  the  Book  " 
(1869),  a  series  of  twelve  psychological  sketches. 


Great  exhibi- 
tion of  the  in- 
dustry of  all 
nations,  known 
as  The  World's 
Fair,  in  1851 — 
held  in  a  colos- 
sal building, 
constructed  for 
the  must  par* 
of  iron  and 
glass,  called 
The  Crystal 
Palace.     This 
was  the  first  ot 
that  series  of 
similar  exhibi- 
tions which 
have  since  been 
held  in  differ- 
ent countries. 


The  Crimean 
War  (1854) 
conducted  in 
concert  with 
France  against 
Russia,  who 
had  appropri- 
ated the  Turk- 
ish  Principali- 
ties of  Mol- 
davia and  Wal- 
lachia.     Chief 
battles  were 
those  of  Alma, 
Balaklava.  and 
Inkerman. 
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Florence 
Nightingale  ef- 
fected a  reform 
in  hospital  ser- 
vice, 1853- 
1855- 


Laying  of  the 
first  Atlantic 
Cable,  1858. 


Of  this  work  H.  B.  Forman  has  remarked: 
"On  that  'worthier  stage  the  soul  itself,'  which 
Browning  has  used  almost  exclusively  for  many 
years  in  the  place  of  a  stage  where  boards  and 
foot-lights  are  at  all  events  implied,  the  great- 
est feat  that  has  as  yet  been  performed  is  '  The 
Ring  and  the  Book,'  in  which  dramatic  art  has 
received  a  distinctly  epic  magnificence  of  struct- 
ure. .  .  .  Now  that  Walt  Whitman  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  has  written  what  has  been 
fitly  termed  the  '  Epic  of  Democracy,'  and 
Browning  on  this  side  has  furnished  what  may 
be  as  fitly  called  the  '  Epic  of  Psychology,'  the 
idea  of  the  decease  of  the  epic  is  more  than 
ever  a  dead  idea."  Robert  Browning  is  the 
most  original  of  contemporary  poets,  and  the 
most  incomprehensible.  Direct  imitation  of  his 
method  would  be  almost  impossible,  but  traces 
of  his  influence  are  discernible  in  many  of  the 
poets  of  the  age,  particularly  in  the  rising  dra- 
matic class. 


HIGHEST  DEVELOPMENT  OF  FEMININE  POETIC  GENIUS 
IN  ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING. 

Victorian  poetry,  like  Victorian  fiction,  has 
been  distinguished  by  the  number  and  excel- 
lence of  its  feminine  representatives.  Mary 
Russell  Mitford,  Adelaide  Procter,  George  Eliot, 
Jean  Ingelow,  Augusta  Webster,  Christina  Ros- 
setti,  and  others,  have  attained  more  or  less 
success  as  poets.  But  the  glory  of  her  sex  was 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  said  to  be  hon- 
ored among  her  countrymen  by  such  titles  as 
"  Shakespeare's  daughter"  and  "Tennyson's  sis- 
ter." In  all  literature  there  have  been  but 
three  women  who  even  approached  her  in 
genius — the  Greek  poetess  Sappho,  Napoleon's 
feared  political  opponent,  Madame  de  Stae'l, 
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and  the  Victorian  novelist,  George  Eliot.  The 
last  surpassed  her  in  force  of  thought,  but  in 
poetic  talent  Mrs.  Browning  eclipsed  them  all. 
She  was  an  independent  poet,  like  Tennyson 
and  Robert  Browning ;  and  though  the  Laure- 
ate's influence  was  thought  to  be  perceptible 
in  some  of  her  early  productions,  later  critics 
acknowledge  her  complete  originality. 

FOUNDATION  OF  ART  CRITICISM  BY  JOHN 

The  Fine  Arts,  as  well  as  Science,  have  re- 
ceived, in  the  poets'  estimation,  an  undue  share 
of  public  patronage  in  England  during  the  pres- 
ent age.  The  rapid  progress  of  national  paint- 
ing in  the  early  part  of  the  century  under  Tur- 
ner aroused  the  pride  and  interest  of  English- 
men, and  a  popular  aesthetic  passion  which  has 
manifested  itself  not  alone  in  the  establishment 
of  art  schools  and  academies,  art  clubs  and  gal- 
leries, but  also  in  the  development  of  an  art 
literature,  and  of  periodicals  treating  exclusively 
of  art  subjects.  The  founder  of  English  art 
criticism  is  John  Ruskin,  one  of  the  most  orig- 
inal and  influential  of  modern  writers.  After 
leaving  Oxford,  where  he  gained  the  Newdigate 
prize  for  poetry  in  1839,  he  practised  painting. 
His  earliest  publication  was  the  first  volume  of 
"  Modern  Painters  "  (1843),  which  created  a  sen- 
sation by  its  eloquent  descriptions,  brilliant 
style,  and  high  estimate  of  Turner's  genius. 
Some  hostility  was  at  first  expressed  among  art 
circles  towards  Ruskin's  new  theories  and  prin- 
ciples, but  disciples  and  admirers  soon  flocked 
around  him.  His  other  most  famous  works  are 
"  The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture  "  and  "  The 
Stones  of  Venice,"  illustrated  by  himself.  He 
has  also  published  several  courses  of  lectures 
addressed  to  artisans;  and  in  his  pamphlet 
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The  dramatic 
stars  of  the  ag« 
have  been  Miss 
O'Neill,  styled 
"  the  last  of 
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actresses"  (d. 
1873) :  Charles 
Kemble  (1775- 
1854) ;  William 
Charles  Mac- 
ready  (1793- 
1873);  and 
Henry  Irving 
(b.  1838). 
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The  English 
stage  has  been 
occupied  al- 
most exclusive- 
ly by  Shake- 
speare's plays 
and  by  trans- 
lations from 
the  French.    A 
few  English 
dramas  have, 
however,  been 
successfully 
brought  out 
during  the  age. 


"  Pre-Raphaelitism  "  (1851)  recorded  his  admira- 
tion of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  movement  in  paint- 
ing, alleging  that  the  principles  on  which  Ros- 
setti,  Hunt,  Millais,  etc.,  had  proceeded  were 
first  enunciated  in  his  works.  Among  other 
art  critics  of  the  age  are  Mrs.  Jameson  (1797- 
1860),  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  James  Fergusson, 
Radcliffe,  Tyrwhitt,  A.  W.  Crawford,  S.  C.  Hall, 
and  W.  M.  Rossetti. 


THE  POETIC  RENAISSANCE. — ARNOLD,  ROSSETTI,  MOR- 
RIS, SWINBURNE. 

[See  "Anglo-Saxon  Age  :"  Germany — Epic  Poetry  of  the  Minnesanger.] 

A  conspicuous  departure  from  the  general 
tone  of  Victorian  poetry  has  been  made  in  later 
years  by  a  so-called  Renaissance  group  of  poets, 
who  have  taken  their  themes  and  models  from 
the  Greek  and  mediaeval  past.  The  earliest 
representative  of  this  movement  is  Matthew 
Arnold  (b.  1822),  who  in  1849  published  a  vol- 
ume of  poems  on  classic  subjects  and  in  the 
classic  manner.  This  was  followed,  in  1852, 
*853,  1855,  and  1867,  by  similar  productions.  In 
the  collection  of  poems  of  1853  appeared  his 
well-known  Persian  tale, "  Sohrab  and  Rustum," 
which  has  been  characterized  by  Andrew  Lang 
as  approaching  more  nearly  "  to  the  spirit  and 
manner  of  Homer  than  does  anything  else  in 
our  English  literature.  The  strong,  plain,  blank 
verse  is  almost  a  substitute  for  the  hexameter. 
The  story  is  told  with  Homer's  pellucid  sim- 
plicity, with  his  deep  and  clear-sighted  sympa- 
thy with  all  conditions  of  men,  with  his  delight 
in  Nature  as  man's  friend  and  lifelong  compan- 
ion. The  spirit  of  the  narrative,  too,  is  Ho- 
yingofthe  meric.  .  .  .  The  similes  are,  in  spirit,  directly 

second  Atlantic  ,      /•  TT  »»          * 

Cable. with        borrowed    from    Homer.        Arnold    attempted 

successful  re-  .  .-.          .  .        .        ,   ..-,.,,  ,* 

suits,  1866.         to  reproduce  Greek  tragedy  in  his  "  Merope 
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(1858),  but  in  this  respect  has  been  surpassed 
by  the  later  effort  of  Swinburne.  The  revival 
of  the  mediaeval  past  was  begun  by  Dante  Ga- 
briel Rossetti,  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brother- 
hood in  painting.  By  his  original  lyrics  and 
ballads,  as  well  as  his  skilful  translations  of 
"  Dante  and  his  Circle,"  Rossetti  revived  the 
spirit  of  early  Italian  poetry  and  aroused  a  new 
ardor  for  romanticism  which  may  be  said  to 
have  culminated  with  Morris  and  Swinburne. 
William  Morris  (b.  1834)  is  the  professed  disci- 
ple of  Chaucer,  and  next  to  Tennyson  the  most 
popular  of  living  English  poets.  His  most  ad- 
mired works,  "  The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason  " 
(1865)  and  "The  Earthly  Paradise"  (1868- 
1870),  are  narratives  of  Greek  myths  and  med- 
iaeval legends  in  the  style  and  manner  of  Chau- 
cer; and  the  plan  of  the  latter  may  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  "  The  Canterbury  Tales." 
The  youngest  and  most  impetuous  of  this  poet- 
ic group,  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne  (b.  1839), 
continued  the  work  of  revival  by  taking  his 
inspiration  and  models  from  the  Elizabethan 
drama.  His  first  volume,  consisting  of  two 
plays,  "The  Queen-mother"  and  "Rosamond," 
appeared  in  1861,  but  did  not  create  for  him 
any  poetic  reputation.  His  next  work  was  the 
great  classic  tragedy,  "  Atalanta  in  Calydon " 
(1864),  the  finest  reproduction  of  the  Greek 
drama  in  modern  literature.  Swinburne's  two 
historical  plays,  "  Chastelard  "  and  "  Bothwell," 
founded  on  incidents  in  the  life  of  Mary  Stuart, 
are  his  most  masterly  productions.  The  latter 
has  been  characterized  by  E.  C.  Stedman  as 
"  a  prodigious  work  in  every  way — possibly  the 
longest  five-act  drama  ever  written,  and  at  least 
longer  than  any  whose  power  and  interest  have 
not  given  out  before  the  close.  The  time  has 
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Death  of  Sir 
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not  yet  come  to  determine  its  place  in  English 
literature ;  but  I  agree  with  those  who  declare 
that  Swinburne,  by  this  massive  and  heroic 
composition,  has  placed  himself  in  the  front 
line  of  our  poets — that  no  one  can  be  thought 
his  superior  in  true  dramatic  power."  Swin- 
burne's minor  pieces  display  his  almost  unparal- 
leled rhythmic  power.  His  "  Poems  and  Bal- 
lads" of  1866  met  with  severe  criticism,  and  led 
to  a  kind  of  literary  warfare.  In  his  dramatic 
fervor  and  portrayal  of  rollicking  sensuous 
beauty  he  stands  directly  opposed  to  Tennyson 
and  his  School,  and  is  regarded  by  many  as  the 
precursor  of  a  succeeding  literary  age. 


PREVALENCE  OF  GERMAN  INFLUENCE. 

The  Victorian  Age  is  an  age  of  German  in- 
fluence, just  as  the  Elizabethan  was  one  of 
Italian,  and  the  Age  of  Dryden  and  the  Res- 
toration one  of  French  influence.  That  intro- 
duction of  German  thought  which  began  in  the 
early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  under 
Coleridge  has  been  continued  by  all  subsequent 
English  thinkers  —  notably  Thomas  Carlyle, 
whose  thorough  knowledge  of  the  language, 
literature,  and  philosophy  of  that  country,  as 
well  as  his  peculiar  Teutonic  temperament,  has 
rendered  him  a  most  skilful  interpreter  of  its 
mind.  Carlyle's  genius  was  more  German  than 
English;  he  called  himself  "a  bemired  aurochs 
or  urns  of  the  German  woods."  Goethe  was 
his  intellectual  god.  "  Knowest  thou  no  proph- 
et," he  wrote,  in  his  philosophical  work,  "Sartor 
Resartus,"  "even  in  the  vesture,  environment, 
and  dialect  of  this  age?  None  to  whom  the 
Godlike  had  revealed  itself  through  all  meanest 
and  highest  forms  of  the  common  ;  and  by  him 
been  again  prophetically  revealed,  in  whose  in- 
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spired  melody,  even  in  these  rag-gathering  and 
rag-burning  days,  Man's  Life  again  begins,  were 
it  but  afar  off,  to  be  divine?  Knowest  thou 
none  such?  I  know  him,  and  name  him — 
Goethe"  Many  of  his  works  treated  of  German 
subjects — his  translation  of  Goethe's  "  Wilhelm 
Meister,"  his  "  Life  of  Schiller,"  his  "  Life  of 
Frederick  the  Great,"  and  a  long  series  of  criti- 
cal articles  on  German  writers.  But  the  preva- 
lence of  German  influence  is  not  peculiar  to 
Great  Britain ;  it  is  also  to  be  met  with  in 
France,  Italy,  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  in  the 
U.  S.  of  America.  "  From  1780  to  1830,"  says 
Monsieur  Taine,  "Germany  has  produced  all 
the  ideas  of  our  historic  age,  and  for  half  a  cen- 
tury still,  perhaps  for  a  whole  century,  our  great 
work  will  be  to  think  them  out  again.  The 
thoughts  which  have  been  born  and  have  blos- 
somed in  a  country,  never  fail  to  propagate 
themselves  in  neighboring  countries,  and  to  be 
engrafted  there  for  a  season.  That  which  is 
happening  to  us  has  happened  twenty  times 
already  in  the  world ;  the  growth  of  the  mind 
has  always  been  the  same,  and  we  may,  with 
some  assurance,  foresee  for  the  future  what  we 
observe  in  the  past.  .  .  .  Thus  at  the  Renais- 
sance appeared  the  artistic  and  poetic  genius, 
which,  born  in  Italy  and  carried  into  Spain, 
was  there  extinguished  after  a  century  and  a 
half  in  the  universal  extinction,  and  which,  with 
other  characteristics  transplanted  into  France 
and  England,  ended  after  a  hundred  years  in 
the  refinements  of  mannerists  and  the  follies  of 
sectarians,  having  produced  the  Reformation, 
confirmed  free  thought,  and  founded  science. 
Thus  with  Dryden  in  England,  and  with  Mal- 
herbe  in  France,  was  born  the  oratorical  and 
classical  spirit,  which,  having  produced  the  lit- 
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erature  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  eighteenth,  dried  up  under  the 
successors  of  Voltaire  and  Pope,  and  died  after 
two  hundred  years,  having  polished  Europe  and 
raised  the  French  Revolution.  Thus  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century  arose  the  philosophic  Ger- 
man genius,  which,  having  engendered  a  new 
metaphysics,  theology,  poetry,  literature,  lin- 
guistic science,  an  exegesis,  erudition,  descends 
now  into  the  sciences  and  continues  its  evolu- 
tion. No  more  original  spirit,  more  universal, 
more  fertile  in  consequences  of  every  scope  and 
species,  more  capable  of  transforming  and  re- 
forming everything,  has  appeared  for  three  hun- 
dred years.  It  is  of  the  same  order  as  that  of 
the  Renaissance  and  of  the  Classical  Age.  It, 
like  them,  connects  itself  with  the  great  works 
of  contemporary  intelligence,  appears  in  all 
civilized  lands,  is  propagated  with  the  same  in- 
ward qualities,  but  under  different  forms.  It, 
like  them,  is  one  of  the  epochs  of  the  world's 
history.  It  is  encountered  in  the  same  civiliza- 
tion and  in  the  same  races.  We  may  then  con- 
jecture, without  too  much  rashness,  that  it  will 
have  a  like  duration  and  destiny.  We  thus  suc- 
ceed in  fixing  with  some  precision  our  place  in 
the  endless  stream  of  events  and  things.  We 
know  that  we  are  almost  in  the  midst  of  one  of 
the  partial  currents  which  compose  it.  We  can 
perceive  the  form  of  mind  which  directs  it,  and 
seek  beforehand  the  ideas  to  which  it  conducts 
us." 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  CONTEMPORARY  LITERA- 
TURES OF  FRANCE,  GERMANY,  ITALY,  SPAIN,  AND 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 

WITH   HISTORICAL,  SCIENTIFIC,  AND  ART  NOTES. 


I.  Prance.  —  House   of  Orleans:    Louis   PHILIPPE,  -1848.      Republic, 
1848-1852.     NAPOLEON  III.,  Emperor,  1852-1870.     Republic,  1870- 

THE  literary  movement  which  began  in  France 
with  the  Restoration  of  1814,  reached  its  greatest 
intensity  during  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  and  the 
Second  Empire  ;  but  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years 
has  been  on  the  decline.  Its  work  in  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Drama  and  Poetry  in  the  preceding 
age  has  been  followed  by  an  appalling  fertility  in 
History,  Philosophy,  and  Fiction.  As  in  England 
and  elsewhere,  the  age  is  essentially  one  of  prose 
literature. 

Great  Production  of  Historical,  Critical,  and  Phil- 
osophical Works.  Guizot,  Villcmain,  Victor  Cousin.  — 
The  glory  of  modern  French  literature  is  to  be  found 
in  its  historical  works  —  the  events  and  epochs,  not 
alone  of  national  history  from  the  Merovingians  to 
the  Bonapartes,  but  of  the  histories  of  England  and 
Germany,  being  dealt  with  and  elucidated  in  a  man- 
ner so  brilliant  and  analytical  as  to  distinguish  them 
from  all  other  historical  writings  of  any  age  or  na- 
tion. The  leaders  of  this  historical  school  were 
M.  Guizot  (1787-1874),  the  great  philosophical  in- 
terpreter of  social  institutions,  who,  in  his  lectures 
delivered  at  the  Sorbonne  on  the  "  History  of  Civili- 
zation," developed  a  new  method  of  historical  treat- 

,  .    ,          •        i  i  •  .... 

ment  which  gained  him  many  disciples,  notably  Jules 
Michelet  (1798-1874)  and  Augustin  Thierry  (1795- 


Revolution  of 
1848,  by  which 
France  was 
made  a  Repub- 
lic, presided 
over  by  a  Pro- 
visional Gov- 
ernment.    In 
December  of 
the  same  year 
Louis  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte 
was  elected 
President  of 
the  Republic. 


Coup  tTitat  of 
Louis  Napo- 
leon, 1 85 1.  The 
National  As- 
5  embly  was 
dissolved,  the 
Constitution 
revised,  and 
Louis  Napo- 
leon decreed 
President  for 
ten  yean. 


Proclamation 

of  Lom.  N«- 
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The  Emperor's 
marriage  with 
Eugenie  de 
Montijo,  1853. 


Death  of  the 
celebrated 
French  actress, 
Mile.  Rachel, 
1858. 


Orsini's  at- 
tempt on  the 
Emperor's  life, 
1858. 


Great  advance- 
ment in  Sci- 
ence.    The  ca- 
reers of  the  il- 
lustrious chem- 
ist, Gay-Lus- 
sac,  and  of  the 
astronomer, 
Arago,  extend- 
ed to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  cen- 
tury.    One  of 
the  most  active 
scientific  writ- 
ers of  the  age 
was  Jean 
Baptiste  Biot 
(1774-1862), 
the  discoverer 
of  the  circular 
polarization  of 
light.     Physi- 
ology and  med- 
icine received 
the  special  at- 
tention of  Ma- 
gendie  (1783- 
1855),  the 
founder  and 
editor  of  the 
Journal  de 
Pkytiologu 


taU. 


1856),  the  graphic  delineator  of  mediaeval  life  ;  and 
Louis  Adolphe  Thiers  (1798-1877),  who  may  be  said 
to  have  started  the  movement  of  profound  historical 
investigation  in  France.  Other  eminent  writers  in 
this  department  have  been  Fran9ois  Mignet,  Louis 
Blanc,  and  A.  de  Tocqueville.  Another  illustrious 
lecturer  at  the  Sorbonne  was  Abel  Francois  Ville- 
main  (1789-1870),  the  founder  of  philosophical  liter- 
ary criticism  in  France,  and  who  has  doubtless  done 
more  than  any  other  writer  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  sound  principles  and  a  healthful  taste  in 
French  literature.  Sainte-Beuve  (1804-1869)  began 
his  career  as  a  literary  critic  with  journalism,  con- 
tributing to  a  French  newspaper  articles  on  history, 
philosophy,  and  criticism,  and  attained  celebrity  by 
his  "History  of  Port  Royal"  (1840-1848)  and  his 
"  Literary  Portraits."  Three  names  stand  foremost 
in  the  metaphysical  thought  of  France  during  the 
present  age — Jouffroy  (1790-1842),  a  direct  follower 
of  Royer-Collard ;  Victor  Cousin,  who  in  the  attempt 
to  combine  the  Scotch  ideas  of  his  master,  Royer- 
CoJJard,  and  the  German  ideas  introduced  by  Mme. 
de  Stael  and  other  writers,  laid  the  foundations  of 
systematic  eclecticism  in  modern  philosophy ;  and 
Auguste  Comte  (1795-1857),  the  founder  of  the 
School  of  Positivism.  Comte's  doctrines  have  re- 
ceived much  attention  in  England,  exerting  a  palpa- 
ble influence  over  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  gaining 
many  disciples,  among  whom  are  G.  H.  Lewes  and 
the  late  novelist,  George  Eliot. 

Popularity  of  the  Novel.  Victor  Hugo. — Soon  after 
the  Revolution  of  1830,  the  Novel  became  the  rage 
in  France.  At  the  head  of  the  novelists  of  the  age 
stands  Victor  Hugo  (b.  1802),  the  distinguished  poet 
and  politician.  His  best  known  romances  are  "  No- 
tre Dame  de  Paris,"  "Les  Mise'rables,"  issued  April 
3,  1862,  in  eight  languages,  at  Paris,  London,  Berlin, 
Madrid,  St.  Petersburg,  Brussels,  Turin,  and  New 
York,  and  discussing  some  of  the  most  important 
social  questions  of  the  time,  and  "Quatre-Vingt- 
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Treize" — Ninety-Three — (1874),  a  romance  of  the 
first  French  Revolution,  containing  vigorous  passages 
but  unequal  to  the  two  former  works.  Other  noted 
French  writers  of  fiction  are  Alexander  Dumas 
(1803-1870),  the  most  prolific  author  of  his  time — 
his  works  exceeding  one  thousand  two  hundred  vol- 
umes, and  embracing  nearly  a  hundred  stage  dramas, 
historical,  social,  and  domestic  novels,  besides  trav- 
els, memoirs,  and  histories ;  Eugene  Sue  (1804— 
1857),  one  of  the  most  popular  of  French  novelists; 
George  Sand  (1804-1876)  —  Madame  Dudevant — 
noted  for  her  brilliancy  of  imagination  and  compre- 
hension of  social  problems ;  Emile  Souvestre,  dis- 
tinguished for  the  moral  tone  of  his  works ;  Balzac 
(1799-1850),  the  great  observer  of  human  character 
and  society,  and  a  favorite  with  the  Germans,  though 
less  popular  in  France  than  Dumas ;  Theophile  Gau- 
tier  (1808-1872),  whose  artistic  taste  is  manifest  in 
all  his  works ;  and  Jules  Sandeau.  Within  the  last 
few  years  there  has  arisen  a  new  class  of  novelists 
calling  themselves  the  realistic  school.  They  are 
very  industrious  writers,  but  do  not  possess  the  gen- 
ius of  their  predecessors. 

II.   Germany. — The  Germanic  Confederation,  -1866. 
Confederation,  1866-1871.     WILLIAM  I.,  Emperor,  1871- 

Asccndency  of  Realism. — Towards  the  close  of  the 
preceding  age  a  great  transformation  took  place  in 
German  thought.  Men  were  wearied  and  satiated 
with  metaphysical  theories  and  extravagant  specu- 
lations, and  demanded  something  more  real  and 
practical.  Realism  took  the  place  of  philosophy, 
and  scholars  turned  their  attention  from  metaphys- 
ics and  theology  to  science  and  the  industrial  arts. 
Thus  the  present  age  is  practical  in  its  tendencies. 
Poetry  and  Philosophy  are  still  cultivated,  but  the 
chief  strength  and  vigor  of  German  literature  lies  in 
those  special  departments  which  have  for  their  ulti- 
mate object  the  welfare  of  mankind,  the  interests  of 
the  millions,  and  the  solution  of  the  problems  of 


Surrender  of 
Paris  and 
downfall  of  the 
Empire,  1871. 


Establishment 
of  a  Republic, 
of  which  the 
successive 
Presidents, 
with  the  dates 
of  their  admin- 
istrations, were 
Louis  Adolphe 
Thiers  (1871- 
1873),  Marshal 
MacMahon 
(1873-1879), 
and  M.  Grfvy 
(1879-). 


North  German 


Becker's  Ger- 
man song, 
"  They  shall 
not  have  it.  the 
free  German 
Rhine,"  and 
Alfred  de  Mus- 
sel's reply  in 
French,  "  We 
have  had  it, 
your  German 
Rhine,"  ap- 
peared in  1841. 

Political  agita- 
tions of  1848. 
People  de- 
manded new 
constitutions, 
freedom  of  the 
press,  etc. 

Attempted  rev- 
olution of  the 
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Hungarians, 
under  their  cel- 
ebrated leader 
Kossuth. 


Death  of  Max 
Schnecken- 
burger,  author 
of  "The  Watch 
on  the  Rhine," 
in  1851. 


Accession  of 
Frederick 
William  IV.  to 
the  Crown  of 
Prussia,  in 
1861.     He  ap- 
pointed Otto 
von  Bismarck 
his  Prime- 
minister. 


Philosophical 
controversy 
between  the 
Idealists  and 
Realists.     One 
of  the  boldest 
advocates  of 
materialism  is 
KarlVogt 


Six  Weeks' 
War  between 
Prussia  and 
Austria,  1866. 


War  between 
France  and 
Germany, 
1870-1871. 
By  the  treaty 
of  Frankfort 
France  surren- 
dered to  Ger- 
many the  prov- 
inces of  Alsace 
and  German 
Lorraine,  and 
paid  an  in- 
demnity of 
5,000,000,000 
francs. 


Formation  of 
the  new  Ger- 
man Empire, 
with  William 
I.  of  Prussia  as 
Emperor,  1871. 


life.  In  profound  scholarship  and  perseverance  of 
research  the  Germans  surpass  all  nations,  and  to 
them  the  world  is  indebted  for  most  extraordinary 
contributions  to  science,  history,  philology,  and  aes- 
thetics. The  most  distinguished  of  German  scien- 
tists are  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  author  of  "  Cos- 
mos," which  has  become  very  popular  through  an 
English  translation,  who  is  regarded  as  the  creator 
of  the  science  of  comparative  geography;  Baron  von 
Liebig,  the  great  practical  chemist  of  modern  times; 
Poggendorf,  Erdmann,  Vogt,  Grafe,  Wagner,  Dove, 
and  Gmelin,  noted  for  their  work  in  natural  science; 
Carus,  Virchow,  Haeckel,  and  Schleiden,  prominent 
in  the  department  of  physiology ;  Bessel,  Encke, 
Struve,  Gauss,  and  Madler,  in  astronomy  and  math- 
ematics. In  history  great  work  has  been  done  by 
Raumer,  Ranke,  Lappenberg,  Gervinus,  Menzel,  and 
Schlosser.  Philology  has  been  represented  by  the 
brothers  Grimm,  and  Graff;  while  the  department 
of  aesthetics  has  been  dealt  with  by  Lu'bke,  Vischer, 
Passavant,  Waagen,  Hofstadt,  Kinkel,  and  Kallen- 
bach.  In  the  work  of  criticism  German  scholars 
have  not  limited  themselves  to  the  literature  of  their 
own  country,  but  have  ably  analyzed  and  expounded 
the  productions  of  many  foreign  writers.  Foremost 
among  Shakespearian  critics  may  be  mentioned  Ger- 
vinus, Dr.  Ulrici,  Karl  Elze,  and  Franz  Horn. 

Prose  romance  is  also  cultivated  to  a  great  extent, 
but  the  novel  cannot  be  said  to  have  had  so  great 
popularity  as  in  England  and  France.  The  most  fa- 
mous German  novelists  are  Auerbach,  Freytag,  Spind- 
ler,  Hacklander,  who  has  been  called  "the  German 
Dickens,"  Heinrich  Smidt,  Prutz,  Koenig,  Sternberg, 
Paul  Heyse,  Spielhagen,  and  Luise  Muhlbach,  whose 
long  series  of  historical  romances  are  well  known  to 
English  readers. 

Predominance  of  the  Lyric  in  Poetry.  Heine,  Ruck- 
ert. — The  best  German  poetry  of  this  prosaic  age 
is  lyrical.  Epic  and  dramatic  poetry  has  been  pro- 
duced, but  the  earnestness,  enthusiasm,  and  melodi- 
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cms  versification  of  the  German  lyrics  have  made 
them  more  successful.  The  most  popular  of  the  lyr- 
ic poets  are  Heinrich  Heine,  whose  exquisite  songs 
are  thought  by  many  to  rival  those  of  Goethe  in  deli- 
cacy and  finish;  Friedrich  Riickert,who  is  said  to  have 
written  the  most  musical  verses  in  German  literature ; 
Freiligrath,  famous  for  his  political  poems,  which 
brought  government  persecution  upon  the  author,  and 
who  has  successfully  translated  into  his  native  lan- 
guage several  of  the  songs  of  Robert  Burns ;  Anasta- 
sius  Griin,  an  Austrian  noble ;  Uhland,  who  founded 
the  Suabian  School  in  the  preceding  age;  and  Lenau. 

III.  Italy.— GREGORY  XVI. ,-1846.    Pius  IX.,  1846-1878 
Kings:  VICTOR  EMMANUEL,  1861-1878;  HUMBERT,  1878- 

Taking  a  survey  of  Italian  literature  as  a  whole, 
it  is  seen  that  there  has  been  a  continual  decline 
since  the  age  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio. 
While  in  other  European  countries  new  ideas  and 
impulses  led  to  a  rise  in  literature  during  the  latter 
years  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  early  portion  of  the 
nineteenth  centuries,  no  progress  was  made  in  Italy. 
There  have  been  given  by  critics  many  causes  of 
this  fall:  i.  The  political  disintegration  of  the  coun- 
try and  discontent  of  the  people  as  unfavorable  to 
literary  pursuits.  2.  The  natural  indolence  of  the 
race  resulting  from  the  climate.  3.  The  infringe- 
ment of  the  copyrights  of  one  city  by  another,  and 
the  small  recompense  afforded  to  authors.  4.  The 
censorship  of  the  press,  a  great  impediment  to 
thought  and  inquiry.  5.  The  want  of  a  literary 
metropolis,  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the 
spread  of  literature.  But  since  the  union  of  Italy 
into  one  kingdom,  most  of  these  drawbacks  have 
been  done  away  with,  and  there  is  already  manifest 
a  literary  interest  and  activity  which  furnishes  rea- 
sonable ground  for  the  hope  of  the  rise  of  Italian 
literature  in  future  years. 

Rise  of  the  Realistic  School  in  Poetry.  —  Up  to 
1876  the  Italian  poets  followed  either  Manzoni  or 


Wilhelm  von 
Kaulbach 
(1805-1 874),  the 
greatest  Ger- 
man painter  of 
modern  times. 
He  was  the 
leader  of  the 
idealistic 
school,  and  for 
many  years  the 
director  of  the 
Art  Academy 
at  Munich. 
His  chief 
paintings  are 
the  famous 
Destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and 
The  Battle  of 
the  Huns. 


LEO  XIII. 


Rossini  (1792- 
1868),  a  great 
musical  com- 
poser.    His 
most  celebrat- 
ed works  are 
"  Stabat  Ma- 
ter" and  the 
operas  "  Will- 
iam  Tell"  and 
"The  Barber 
of  Seville." 


Assumption  by 
Victor  Em- 
manuel of  the 
title  of  King  of 
Italy,  1860. 


Conquest  of 
Naples  and 
Sicily  by  Gari- 
baldi, 1860. 


End  of  Austri- 
an dominion  in 
Italy,  1866. 
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Annexation  of 
the  Papal 
States  to  Italy, 
and  thus  the 
unification  of 
the  kingdom 
completed,  in 
1870. 


Death  ofVictor 
Emmanuel, 
and  succession 
of  his  son  as 
Humbert  IV., 
in  1878. 


Death  of  Maz- 
zini,  an  emi- 
nent author 
and  revolution- 
ist, in  1872. 
His  works 
were  published 
in  England, 
where  much 
of  his  life  was 
passed. 


Verdi  (b.  1814), 
the  great  com- 
poser.    His 
finest  works 
are  the  operas 
"Rigoletto" 
and"HTrova- 
tore." 


Establishment 
of  many  month- 
ly and  weekly 
reviews  and  il- 
lustrated jour- 
nals- 


Leopardi;  since  that  year  there  has  been  a  change 
in  poetic  sentiment.  Everything  has  taken  a  prac- 
tical turn,  and  the  poets  —  in  imitation  of  Victor 
Hugo  and  the  French  School — are  to  a  great  extent 
in  sympathy  with  the  realism  of  the  times.  The 
realisti  condemn  the  romanticism  of  the  Manzoni- 
ani,  and  think  their  sentimental  romances  and  relig- 
ious songs  unfit  to  arouse  public  interest  in  national 
poetry.  Scepticism,  disregard  of  morality,  and  an 
aesthetic  inclination  towards  the  arts  of  music  and 
painting  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  new 
school.  This  movement  is  now  confined  to  the 
northern  part  of  Italy;  its  most  prominent  represent- 
atives are  Carducci,  Stecchetti,  Praga,  and  Rapisardi. 

Giosut  Carducci  (b.  1836)  is  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  Realistic  School,  and  by  common  as- 
sent the  first  poet  of  Italy  at  the  present  day.  He 
is  a  profound  scholar,  and  for  more  than  twenty 
years  has  been  professor  of  Greek  in  the  University 
of  Bologna.  His  poems  are  comprised  under  the 
titles,  "Juvenilia,"  "Levia  Gravia,"  "  Decennalia," 
"Nuove  Poesie,"  and  "Odi  Barbare."  The  last 
contains  one  of  Carducci's  most  celebrated  poems, 
"  Inno  a  Satana  "  (Hymn  to  Satan),  "  which,  on  its 
appearance  in  1869,  evoked  all  the  thunders  of  a 
Conservative  press,  and  in  the  eyes  of  pious  persons 
still  surrounds  the  poet  with  a  sort  of  lurid  glow  of 
unholiness."  Carducci,  in  spite  of  his  stanch  repub- 
lican principles  and  decided  classical  tastes,  main- 
tains his  popularity  with  all  classes,  and  is  especially 
idolized  by  Italian  youth. 

Lorenzo  Stecchetti  (b.  1845),  a  vehement  defender 
of  the  new  school,  has  been  the  object  of  special 
attacks  by  opposing  critics.  He  "proclaims  Byron, 
Heine,  and  Alfred  de  Musset  to  be  his  poetic  trin- 
ity, and  has  evidently  studied  his  models  to  some 
purpose."  His  poetry  treats  mostly  of  love,  and 
bears  evidence  of  the  author's  genius. 

Emilio  Praga  (1839-1874)  was  a  poet  who  rather 
aroused  the  pity  than  the  admiration  of  his  reade 
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Up  to  the  es- 
tablishment of 
the  present 
Italian  govern- 
ment few  really 
famous  scien- 
tists are  to  be 
found  in  Italy ; 
nevertheless 
there  has  been 
awakened 
within  the  last 
few  years  a 
scientific  spirit 
which,  under 
favorable  cir- 
cumstances, 
will  doubtless 
lead  to  impor- 
tant results. 


His  melancholy,  unrestrained  life  is  reflected  through- 
out his  poetry,  and  his  constant  allusions  to  his  sins 
and  sufferings  impart  to  his  verses  an  interest  which 
holds  the  reader.  Praga's  works  are  "  La  Tavolaz- 
za,"  a  collection  of  poems  published  in  1862  ;  "Pe- 
nombre"  (1864) ;  various  dramas,  of  which  the  most 
successful  was  the  translation  of  the  French  "Le 
Passant ;"  and  lyrical  poems.  Hueffer  says  of  him  : 
"  It  would  be  idle  to  prophesy  that  Praga,  had  he 
lived,  would  have  been  a  great  poet.  Of  the  attri- 
butes belonging  to  such  he  had  at  least  two — in- 
tensity and  truth  of  feeling.  But  two  others  seem  as 
conspicuously  wanting  in  the  work  he  has  left  be- 
hind him ;  these  are  balance  of  mind  and  beauty  of 
form." 

Rapisardi  glorifies  Satan  in  his  poems,  and  the  main 
object  of  his  work  is  to  crush  religious  prejudices. 


IV.  Spain. — ISABELLA  II.,  -1870.    AMADEO  I.,  1870-1873.    Republic, 
1873-1874.    ALFONSO  XII.,  1874- 

Intellectual  Advancement.  —  Previous  to  1830,  the 
political  and  social  condition  of  Spain  rendered  in- 
tellectual advancement  almost  impossible  ;  but  since 
that  time  a  great  change  for  the  better  has  taken 
place.  The  censorship  of  the  press  has  been  done 
away  with,  ecclesiastical  authority  greatly  diminished, 
and  newspapers  established.  Thus  it  is  reasonable 
to  hope  for  a  future  expansion  in  Spanish  literature, 
and  anticipate  the  time  when  it  shall  exercise  an 
influence.  Of  contemporary  Spanish  poets,  Nunez 
de'Arce  stands  foremost.  His  poems  are  charac- 
terized by  ardent  patriotism  and  strict  morality. 
The  first  place  among  living  Spanish  novelists  has 
been  awarded  by  critics  to  Juan  Valera,  who  is  also 
a  poet  and  dramatist.  Considerable  progress  has 
been  made  during  this  age  in  historical  research; 
special  study  has  been  given  to  the  works  of  the 
older  dramatists,  and  great  interest  is  now  taken  in 
the  collections  of  folk-lore  which  are  being  made 
throughout  the  country. 


Revolution  of 
1 868,  by  which 
Isabella  was 
dethroned. 
Amadeus  was 
elected  King 
by  the  Cortez, 
1870,  but,  un- 
able to  put 
down  the  strug- 
gles of  Alfon- 
sists,  Carlists, 
and  Republi- 
cans, abdicated 
in  1873. 
Adoption  of  a 
republican 
form  of  govern- 
ment, 1873. 
Its  successive 
Presidents 
were  Figueras, 
Margall,  Sal- 
meron,  Cas- 
telar,  and  Ser- 
rano. 

Country  very 
unsettled. 
Restoration  of 
the  Monarchy. 
Alfonso  XII., 
son  of  Isabella 
II.,  proclaimed 
King.  1874. 
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V.  United  States  of  America.— MARTIN  VAN  BUREN,  1837-1841. 
WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON,  1841.  JOHN  TYLER,  1841-1845.  JAMES  K. 
POLK,  1845-1849.  ZACHARY  TAYLOR,  1849,  1850.  MILLARD  FILLMORE, 
1850-1853.  FRANKLIN  PIERCE,  1853-1857.  JAMES  BUCHANAN,  1857-1861. 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  1861-1865.  ANDREW  JOHNSON,  1865-1869.  ULYSSES 
S.  GRANT,  1869-1877.  RUTHERFORD  B.  HAYES,  1877-1881.  JAMES  A. 
GARFIELD,  1881.  CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR,  1881- 


War  with 
Mexico,  1846- 
1848      Its 
cause  was  the 
annexation  of 
Texas,  which 
Mexico  claim- 
ed as  a  part  of 
her  own  terri- 
tory, to  the 
United  States. 
By  the  treaty 
of  peace  signed 
at  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo,  all 
the  territory 
north  of  the 
Rio  Grande, 
together  with 
New  Mexico 
and  California, 
was  ceded  to 
the  United 
States,  in  re- 
turn for  which 
the  United 
States  paid 
$15.000,000, 
and  assumed 
the  debts  due 
from  Mexico  to 
American  citi- 
zens, which 
amounted  to 
$3,000,000. 


Construction 
of  the  first 
electric  tele- 
graph between 
Washington 
and  Baltimore, 
under  the  su- 
pervision of 
Samuel  F.  B. 
Morse,  1844. 


Culmination  of  American  Rhetorical  Eloquence  with 
Edward  Everett. — If  Webster  was  the  Demosthenes 
of  American  orators,  Edward  Everett  (1794-1865) 
was  the  Cicero.  His  orations  delivered  on  various 
occasions  were  published  during  his  lifetime,  and  are 
among  the  finest  specimens  of  rhetorical  eloquence 
ever  produced  in  this  country.  Like  those  of  the 
Roman  orator  they  deserve  to  be  studied  as  exem- 
plars of  the  language  in  which  they  are  written.  Their 
philological  value  scarcely  surpasses  their  historic 
interest.  "  The  great  battles  of  the  Revolution,  the 
sufferings  and  principles  of  the  early  colonists,  the 
characters  of  our  leading  statesmen,  the  progress  of 
arts,  sciences,  and  education  among  us  —  all  those 
great  interests  which  are  characteristic  to  the  philos- 
opher of  a  nation's  life — are  here  expounded,  now 
by  important  facts,  now  by  eloquent  illustrations,  and 
again  in  the  form  of  impressive  and  graceful  com- 
ments. History,  essays,  descriptive  sketches,  bio- 
graphical data,  picturesque  detail,  and  general  prin- 
ciples, are  all  blended  together  with  a  tact,  a  distinct- 
ness, a  felicity  of  expression,  and  a  unity  of  style 
unexampled  in  this  species  of  writing."  The  salient 
points  in  the  political  career  of  Edward  Everett  are 
his  election  to  the  House  of  Representatives  (1824), 
to  the  Governorship  of  Massachusetts  (1836),  to  the 
United  States  Senate  (1853),  and  his  candidacy  for 
Vice  -  President  in  1860.  Throughout  his  life  he 
evinced  a  strong  inclination  to  literary  pursuits.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  patriotic  of  American  states- 
men, and  his  death  was  almost  simultaneous  with  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War,  in  which  he  had  fought  with 
pen  and  voice  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Union. 
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Predominance  of  Journalism  and  Educational 
Works. — The  practical  Anglo-Saxon  spirit  has  at- 
tained its  most  complete  development  in  Teutonic 
America,  and  has  impressed  all  her  institutions,  partic- 
ularly her  literature,  which  is  necessarily  democratic, 
and  hence  a  truer  reflection  of  the  national  charac- 
ter than  in  monarchical  countries.  The  popular  de- 
mand of  the  country  has  been  for  works  which  would 
not  only  impart  information,  but  would  also  furnish 
facts  in  the  easiest,  briefest,  and  most  convenient 
manner.  Accordingly  the  didactic  literature  of  the 
United  States  is  compendious,  concise,  systematic, 
and  may  be  said  to  culminate  in  journalism  and  edu- 
cational works.  The  contributors  to  the  latter  are 
too  many  to  be  mentioned  here.  The  greatest  care 
and  labor  has  been  bestowed  on  hand-books  in  the 
various  departments  of  knowledge,  so  that  in  text- 
books as  well  as  newspapers  our  nation  may  claim 
a  superiority  over  all  others. 

Journalism  is  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the 
literature  of  the  United  States.  Common  schools 
and  politics,  public  libraries  and  reading-rooms,  cre- 
ate an  enormous  demand  for  a  common  literature 
which  the  press  alone  can  supply.  The  millions  look 
to  the  newspaper  for  education,  counsel,  and  amuse- 
ment. To  meet  this  national  want,  the  number  of  pe- 
riodical publications  has  very  rapidly  increased,  until 
it  is  now  almost  equal  to  that  of  those  printed  in  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  combined.  Journalism  has 
been  made  a  science,  and  through  the  foresight  of 
such  editors  as  James  Gordon  Bennett,  founder  of 
the  New  York  Herald  in  1835,  and  Horace  Greeley, 
who  started  the  New  York  Tribune  in  1841,  raised 
to  a  high  rank  among  the  professions.  With  them 
newspapers  began  to  assume  an  individual  character 
and  to  exert  a  controlling  force  over  public  life  and 
opinion.  Other  eminent  journalists,  whose  names  are 
coupled  with  the  following  leading  periodicals,  are 
Henry  J.  Raymond,  of  the  New  York  Times,  1851; 
Thurlow  Weed,  of  the  Albany  Evening  Journal,  1830, 


Publication  of 
Worcester's 
"  Dictionary  of 
the  English 
Language," 
1846. 


Gold  discov- 
ered in  Cali- 
fornia, 1848. 


Passage  of  the 
Kansas-Ne- 
braska Bill, 
1854. 


Astor  Library. 
New  York, 
opened  1854. 


John  Brown'* 
raid  into  Vir- 
ginia, 1859. 
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Secession  of 
South  Carolina, 
Mississippi, 
Florida.  Ala- 
bama, Georgia, 
Louisiana, 
Texas,  Virgin- 
ia, Arkansas, 
Tennessee,  and 
North  Caro- 
lina, 1860, 1861. 


Formation  of 
the  Southern 
Confederacy, 
1861. 


Civil  War, 
1861-1865. 


who  exerted  a  controlling  force  over  politics  for  more 
than  thirty  years ;  George  D.  Prentice,  of  the  Louisville 
Journal,  1831,  and  Henry  Watterson,  of  its  succes- 
sor, the  Louisville  Courier- Journal,  1868 — both  dis- 
tinguished for  keen  wit  and  satire ;  George  W.  Childs, 
of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger;  Charles  A.  Dana, 
of  the  New  York  Sun;  Horace  White,  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post;  Whitelaw  Reid,  of  the  Tribune; 
John  W.  Forney,  of  the  Philadelphia  Press;  Murat 
Halstead,  of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial;  Samuel 
Bowles,  of  the  Springfield  Republican;  Parke  God- 
win, of  the  Evening  Post  (now  of  the  Commercial  Adver- 
tiser); W.  F.  Story,  of  the  Chicago  Times;  and  George 
William  Curtis,  whose  editorials  in  the  political  col- 
umns of  Harper's  Weekly  are  characterized  by  com- 
prehensiveness of  judgment  and  brilliancy  of  style. 
The  Daily  Advertiser,  1813,  the  Daily  Morning  Post, 
1831,  and  the  Evening  Traveller,  1845,  °f  Boston;  the 
New  York  World,  the  New  York  Ledger,  and  the  Bal- 
timore Sun  have  large  circulations.  Special  journal- 
ism is  becoming  prominent.  There  are  periodicals 
representing  the  agricultural,  commercial,  scientific, 
artistic,  musical,  and  religious  interests  of  the  land. 
Nor  is  American  journalism  limited  to  readers  of 
English.  Newspapers  are  published  in  no  less  than 
a  dozen  different  languages,  and  those  printed  in 
German  have  an  extensive  circulation  in  the  mother 
country.  The  most  popular  periodicals  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  are  Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine,  New 
York,  1850 ;  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston,  1857  ;  The 
Century  Illustrated  Magazine,  New  York,  1870;  North 
American  Review,  1815;  and  the  two  containing  re- 
publications  of  foreign  productions — Littetfs  Living 
Age,  1844,  and  the  Eclectic  Magazine,  1844. 

Progress  in  American  Poetry.  Bryant,  Longfellow, 
Whittier. — No  American  poet  of  the  first  order  has 
yet  arisen  to  celebrate  his  country's  heroic  history, 
magnificent  scenery,  noble  ideas,  and  aspirations. 
American  life,  with  its  incessant  hurry  and  turmoil, 
has  been  decried  as  unfavorable  to  the  efforts  of 
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poetic  genius  ;  but  the  progress  already  made  in  this 
department  of  literature  would  seem  to  foretoken  the 
highest  development  in  the  future.  The  three  repre- 
sentative poets  of  the  age  are  William  Cullen  Bryant 
(1794-1878),  the  "Philosophical  and  Picturesque 
Poet ;"  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  (1807-1882), 
the  "Artistic  Poet;"  and  John  Greenleaf  Whittier 
(b.  1807),  the  "Quaker  Poet."  Bryant's  long  liter- 
ary career  of  seventy  years  began  when  he  was  but 
thirteen  years  old,  and  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen 
he  composed  his  remarkable  poem  "  Thanatopsis " 
(view  of  death).  The  first  outbreak  of  his  genius 
was  the  richest  and  most  abundant.  After  the  ap- 
pearance of  "The  Ages  "  and  other  poems,  published 
in  1821,  he  produced  only  short  poems,  and  those  at 
considerable  intervals.  In  1827  Bryant  became  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post — a  position 
held  by  him  until  his  death.  He  distinguished  him- 
self in  later  life  by  his  masterly  translations  of  the 
"Iliad"  and  "Odyssey"  (1865-1871).  Bryant  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  finest  type  of  American 
poets.  His  poems  are  characterized  by  a  close  ad- 
herence to  nature,  a  carefully  polished  versification, 
and  naturalness  of  expression.  Longfellow's  first 
volume,  "  Essay  on  the  Moral  and  Devotional  Poe- 
try of  Spain,"  was  published  in  1833,  and  was  fol- 
lowed two  years  later  by  "Outre  Mer,"  composed 
during  a  sojourn  in  Europe,  previous  to  his  entrance 
upon  the  professorship  of  modern  languages  at  Bow- 
doin  College.  In  1835  Longfellow  was  appointed 
the  successor  of  George  Ticknor  as  the  Professor  of 
Modern  Languages  and  Literature  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, and  to  prepare  himself  for  this  position  he 
travelled  extensively  abroad.  The  remainder  of  his 
life  was  passed  at  Cambridge,  though  his  connection 
with  the  University  ended  in  1854.  Here  his  poetic 
career  began  and  ended.  From  the  year  1839,  which 
witnessed  the  advent  of  his  first  volume  of  poems, 
"Voices  of  the  Night,"  to  the  year  1880,  which  marks 
the  last  effort  of  his  muse  in  "  Ultima  Thule,"  there 


Surrender  of 
Lee's  army  to 
General  Grant, 
April  9,  1865. 


Assassination 
of  President 
Lincoln  at 
Ford's  Thea- 
tre in  Wash- 
ington by 
Wilkes  Booth, 
an  actor,  April 
M,  1865. 


Formal  decla. 
ration  of  the 
abolition  of 
slavery,  De- 
cember 18, 
•  865. 
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Among  Amer- 
ican critics  and 
essayists  of  this 
age  may  be 
noted  Henry 
Theodore 
Tuckerman 
(1813-1872), 
author  of  "The 
Italian  Sketch- 
Book, "  "Book 
of  the  Artists," 
"  Sketches  of 
American 
Painters,"  "A 
Sketch  of 
American  Lit- 
erature,'' etc.; 
Rufus  Wilmot 
Griswold 
(1815-1857), 
whose  most 
notable  works 
are  "Poets and 
Poetry  of 
America"  and 
"  The  Prose 
Writers  of 
America ;" 
Henry  Hud- 
son and  W.  J. 
Rolfe,  Ameri- 
can students  of 
Shakespeare ; 
Professor 
Child,  of  Har- 
vard College, 
the  best  Amer- 
ican student  of 
Chaucer ; 
E.  P.  Whipple, 
whose  "  Liter- 
ature of  the 
Age  of  Eliza- 
beth" (1869) 
and  various 
Essays  and 
Reviews  have 
acquired  great 
popularity ; 
Richard  Grant 
White,  the 
Shakespearian 
critic ;  James 
Russell  Low- 
ell, the  poet ; 
RichardH. 
Dana,  the  in- 
terpreter of  the 
old  English 
drama ;  Pro- 
fessor Reed, 
the  expounder 
of  Words- 
worth's poetry; 
E.  C.  Stedman, 
whose  criti- 
cisms on  con- 
temporary lit- 
erature are  un- 
equalled. 


appeared  an  almost  continuous  stream  of  ballads, 
idyls,  poetic  tales  and  legends,  narrative  and  dra- 
matic poems,  and  occasional  pieces,  which  found 
ready  and  rapid  access  to  the  hearts  of  all  readers. 
Longfellow's  most  celebrated  poems  are  the  "  Psalm 
of  Life  "  and  "  Excelsior,"  unsurpassed  in  beauty  by 
any  poems  in  the  language;  " Evangeline "  (1847), 
perhaps  the  most  popular  of  his  works ;  "  The 
Golden  Legend"  (1851),  distinguished  for  its  sweet- 
ness and  tenderness  of  sentiment ;  "  The  Song  of 
Hiawatha  "  (1855),  the  most  original  of  American 
poems ;  and  "  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish " 
(1858).  All  of  his  works  are  eminently  picturesque, 
and  are  characterized  by  elaborate,  scholarly  finish. 
His  philological  learning  and  acquaintance  with  for- 
eign literatures  have  rendered  him  a  most  successful 
translator,  as  is  shown  in  "The  Poets  and  Poetry 
of  Europe"  (1845),  a  work  which  has  done  much 
towards  arousing  a  cosmopolitical  literary  interest, 
and  his  "Translation  of  Dante"  (1867).  The  last  of 
this  poetic  trio,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  has  resided 
for  more  than  forty  years  at  Amesbury,  Massachu- 
setts, where  he  has  devoted  himself  to  literature  and 
philanthropy.  His  poetry  is  descriptive,  enthusias- 
tic, and  patriotic.  In  some  respects  Whittier  resem- 
bles Bryant,  and  Deshler  has  compared  the  two : 
"  Bryant's  imagination  is  the  loftiest ;  his  concep- 
tions are  grander,  his  thoughts  more  exalted,  his 
style  purer,  his  powers  of  generalization  greater,  his 
coloring  firmer  and  truer  than  Whittier's.  Still,  as 
you  have  observed,  we  are  often  reminded  insensibly 
of  the  former  by  the  latter ;  and  if  we  search  out  the 
causes  we  shall  find  that  it  is  mainly  because  of  their 
mutually  clear  and  truthful  interpretations  of  nature, 
their  faithfully  minute  delineations  of  some  of  her 
most  winning  guises,  and,  above  all,  because  of  the 
reverence  and  love  with  which  they  both  habitually 
regard  her  and  her  Divine  Author." 

Other  prominent  poets  of  the  age  are  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  (b.  1809),  "the  most  concise,  apt,  and 
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effective  poet  of  the  school  of  Pope  this  country  has 
produced;"  James  Russell  Lowell  (b.  1819),  a  satir- 
ist and  author  of  the  famous  "  Biglow  Papers  " — a 
series  of  humorous  poems  on  political  subjects  com- 
posed in  the  Yankee  dialect,  which  attained  great 
popularity  in  England;  John  G.  Saxe  (b.  1816),  the 
popular  humorist;  George  Henry  Boker  (b.  1824), 
a  dramatic  poet;  Alfred  B.  Street  (b.  1811),  distin- 
guished for  his  successful  delineation  of  nature ;  N. 
P.  Willis  (1806-1867),  a  writer  of  society  verse  and 
a  Scriptural  poet;  Edgar  Allan  Poe  (1811-1849), 
author  of  "The  Raven,"  "The  Bells,"  etc.,  and  many 
weird  tales;  Thomas  Buchanan  Read  (1822-1872), 
whose  poems,  "Sheridan's  Ride,"  "The  Wagoner  of 
the  Alleghanies,"  and  "The  New  Pastoral,"  have 
acquired  celebrity;  Bayard  Taylor  (1825-1878),  the 
famous  traveller  and  novelist;  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland 
(1819-1881),  author  of  "Bitter  Sweet"  and  "  Kath- 
rina ;"  R.  H.  Dana ;  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
Many  poetical  effusions  produced  by  those  not  call- 
ing themselves  poets  have  acquired  popularity,  such 
as  Butler's  "  Nothing  to  Wear,"  Frisbie's  "  Castle  in 
the  Air,"  Woodwork's  "Old  Oaken  Bucket,"  Albert 
G.  Greene's  "  Old  Grimes,"  Wilde's  "  My  Life  is  like 
a  Summer  Rose,"  Trowbridge's  "  Darius  Green " 
and  "  Coupon  Bonds,"  etc.  There  are  also  many 
versifiers  among  American  women,  and  Griswold  has 
given  an  account  of  more  than  one  hundred  of  them 
in  his  work  entitled  "  Female  Poets  of  America." 
Of  late  years  poetry  has  been  somewhat  declining, 
and  American  critics  anxiously  await  the  advent  of 
some  new  poetic  genius. 

Successful  Cultivation  of  Prose  Fiction.  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  etc. — American  fiction  has  been  in  great 
measure  imitative.  The  sketches  of  Irving,  the  ro- 
mances of  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  and  even  many  of 
the  works  of  Cooper,  in  the  preceding  age,  bore  traces 
of  Knglish  influence.  The  most  truly  original,  and 
by  general  consent  the  greatest,  of  American  novel 
ists  was  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  (1804-1864),  to  whom 


Alaska  ceded 
to  the  United 
States  by  Rus- 
sia. June  ao, 
1867. 


Advancement 
of  American 
art.    Three 
centuries  of 
existence  hare 
not  given  to 
America  a 
great  school  of 
art,  but  have 
furnished  the 
preliminary 
phases  which 
bid  fair  to  cul- 
minate in  a  re- 
splendent pe- 
riod. 
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Visit  of  Charles 
Dickens,  1868. 


Celebrated 
American 
sculptors  are 
Hiram  Powers, 
Henry  Kirk 
Brown,  and 
Harriet  Hos- 
mer. 


The  prominent 
American  act- 
ors of  this  ace 
are  Edwin  For- 
rest, the  popu- 
lar tragedian  ; 
Edwin  Booth, 
the  finest  delin- 
eator of  Shake- 
spearian char- 
acters in  this 
country;  Char- 
lotte Cushman, 
who  gained 


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  wrote  in  1851  :  "I  think  we 
have  no  romancer  but  yourself,  nor  have  had  any 
for  this  long  time.  The  Yankee  mind  has,  for  the 
most  part,  budded  and  flowered  in  pots  of  English 
earth,  but  you  have  fairly  raised  yours  as  a  seedling 
in  the  natural  soil."  His  originality  was,  no  doubt, 
partly  due  to  the  circumstances  of  his  youthful  de- 
velopment— the  dismal  struggle  of  his  dreamy  tem- 
perament with  its  practical  surroundings  in  Puri- 
tan Salem.  That  the  tendencies  of  his  genius  early 
manifested  themselves  is  shown  in  a  letter  written 
to  his  mother  while  a  boy,  in  which  he  says :  "  I  do 
not  want  to  be  a  doctor,  and  live  by  men's  diseases, 
nor  a  minister,  to  live  by  their  sins,  nor  a  lawyer, 
and  live  by  their  quarrels.  So  I  don't  see  that  there 
is  anything  left  for  me  but  to  be  an  author.  How 
would  you  like  some  day  to  see  a  whole  shelf  full 
of  books  written  by  your  son,  with  '  Hawthorne's 
Works '  printed  on  their  backs  ?"  Hawthorne's  first 
acknowledged  publication  was  "Twice-told  Tales," 
in  1837.  The  most  successful  of  his  subsequent 
novels  were  "  The  Scarlet  Letter,"  "  The  House  of 
the  Seven  Gables,"  and  "  The  Marble  Faun."  His 
works  are  characterized  by  great  power  of  mental 
analysis,  dramatic  feeling,  a  delicate  humor  some- 
what tinctured  with  satire,  moral  sentiment,  minute 
delineation  of  nature,  and  an  exquisite  and  simple 
style.  James  Russell  Lowell  has  admirably  por- 
trayed him  in  his  "  Fable  for  Critics :" 

"There  is  Hawthorne,  with  genius  so  shrinking  and  rare 
That  you  hardly  at  first  see  the  strength  that  is  there  ; 
A  frame  so  robust,  with  a  nature  so  sweet, 
So  earnest,  so  graceful,  so  solid,  so  fleet, 
Is  worth  a  descent  from  Olympus  to  meet ; 
"1  is  as  if  a  rough  oak  that  for  ages  had  stood 
With  his  gnarled,  bony  branches  like  ribs  of  the  wood, 
With  a  single  anemone  trembly  and  rathe. 
His  strength  is  so  tender,  his  wildness  so  meek, 
That  a  suitable  parallel  sets  one  to  seek. 
He's  a  John  Bunyan  Fouque,  a  Puritan  Tieck. 

Hawthorne  particularly  excelled  as  an  analyst  of  hu- 
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man  character;  and  the  influences  of  his  dramatic 
genius  and  of  the  French  school  of  novelists  have 
been  the  chief  external  forces  in  moulding  later  Amer- 
ican fiction.  Foremost  among  the  representatives  of 
this  fiction,  according  to  W.  D.  Howells,  ranks  Henry 
James,  concerning  whom  he  says  :  "  It  is  the  ambition 
of  the  younger  contributors  to  write  like  him  ;  he  has 
his  following  more  distinctly  recognizable  than  that 
of  any  other  English-writing  novelist."  The  position 
assumed  by  James  as  the  exposer  of  American  sin- 
gularities, oddities,  and  weaknesses  has  limited  his 
popularity  in  his  own  country :  "  Daisy  Miller,"  per- 
haps the  best  known  of  his  so-called  international 
novels,  while  being  greeted  with  applause  in  Eng- 
land, aroused  rage  and  resentment  at  home.  James's 
most  devoted  disciple  is  W.  D.  Howells  (b.  1837), 
distinguished  for  his  accurate  sketches  of  travel  and 
adroit  analysis  of  American  life,  particularly  in  his  re- 
cent story,  "A  Modern  Instance."  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  (b.  1812)  and  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland  are  among 
the  most  popular  of  American  novelists.  Two  other 
conspicuous  writers  in  this  department  are  General 
Lew.  Wallace,  United  States  Minister  to  Turkey, 
whose  Jewish  romance,  "  Ben-Hur,"  raised  its  author 
to  the  first  rank  of  living  American  novelists,  and 
George  W.  Cable,  the  New  Orleans  novelist,  whose 
Creole  romances  are  distinguished  for  intense  origi- 
nality of  literary  style  and  a  vividness  of  descriptive 
detail  and  characterization  reminding  one  of  Dickens. 
Production  of  Valuable  Historical  Works.  Ban- 
croft, Prescott,  Motley.  —  The  historical  masterpiece 
in  American  literature  is  Bancroft's  compendious 
"  History  of  the  United  States,"  published  during  the 
years  1834-1874.  It  is  the  "most  successful  at- 
tempt yet  made  to  reduce  the  chaotic  but  rich  mate- 
rials of  American  history  to  order,  beauty,  and  moral 
significance,"  and  treats  its  subject  in  the  spirit  of 
that  philosophical  criticism  which  has  reformed  the 
style  of  modern  historical  narrative.  George  Ban- 
croft (b.  1800)  has  been  one  of  the  profoundest 
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scholars  of  the  age,  pursuing  his  investigations  at 
home  and  abroad  with  indefatigable  zeal.  William 
H.  Prescott  (1796-1859)  devoted  himself  exclusively 
to  Spanish  history,  producing  "The  Reign  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  "  in  1838,  "The  Conquest  of  Mex- 
ico" in  1843,  "The  Conquest  of  Peru  "  in  1847,  and 
two  volumes  of  "The  History  of  Philip  II.,"  left  in- 
complete at  his  death.  All  of  these  works  were  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm  at  home  and  abroad;  Ger- 
man, French,  and  Spanish  translations  of  them  were 
speedily  made.  Madrid  elected  him  a  member  of 
her  Royal  Academy  of  History;  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  French  Institute ;  and  he  was  re- 
ceived with  distinguished  honors  during  his  visit  to 
Europe  in  1850.  Dutch  history  was  the  field  in 
which  John  Lothrop  Motley  (1814-1877)  pursued 
his  labors.  His  three  works  —  "The  Rise  of  the 
Dutch  Republic"  (1856),  "History  of  the  United 
Netherlands"  (1861),  and  "John  of  Barneveld:  a 
Biography"  (1873) — achieved  a  grand  success;  the 
two  former  being  translated  into  German,  Dutch,  and 
French,  while  in  England  their  sale  was  enormous. 
The  lesser  American  historians — Richard  Hildreth 
(1807-1865),  Francis  Parkman  (b.  1823),  John  G. 
Palfrey  (b.  1796),  Alexander  H.  Stephens  (b.  1812), 
and  Benson  J.  Lossing  (b.  1813) — have  treated  of 
matters  relating  to  their  own  country.  Two  able 
productions,  belonging  rather  to  the  department  of 
literature  than  history,  may  be  here  noted — "The 
History  of  Spanish  Literature,"  by  George  Ticknor 
(1791-1871),  and  "Origin  and  History  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language,"  by  George  P.  Marsh  (b.  1801). 

Transcendental  Movement.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
[see  "Age  of  Revolution  :"  Germany — Philosophical 
Revolution]. — German  influence,  while  extending  it- 
self over  Europe  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century,  was  also  transported  across  the  Atlantic. 
The  wonderful  discoveries  of  German  scientists,  the 
speculations  of  German  philosophers,  and  the  clas- 
sical elegance  of  German  writers  fascinated  even  dis- 
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tant  Americans.  Germany  became  a  kind  of  resort 
for  intellectual  aspirants,  and  the  American  custom 
of  supplementing  domestic  university  careers  with 
study  in  that  country  may  be  said  to  have  originated 
with  Everett,  Bancroft,  Motley,  and  Longfellow.  Ac- 
quaintance with  German  thought  and  literature  was 
afforded  by  the  translations  of  Bancroft,  George  Rip- 
ley,  Charles  T.  Brooks,  Longfellow,  and  others,  by 
new  editions  of  the  English  works  of  Coleridge  and 
Carlyle,  and  by  critical  discussions  of  German  works 
and  philosophy  furnished  by  such  writers  as  Theo- 
dore Parker,  Margaret  Fuller,  Frothingham,  and  Nor- 
ton. Educators  looked  to  Germany  for  better  modes 
of  instruction.  To  his  great  public  school  at  North- 
ampton, Massachusetts,  Bancroft  attracted  a  staff  of 
eminent  professors  from  Germany;  and  the  educa- 
tional reformer,  Horace  Mann,  in  1843  made  a  tour 
through  the  German  schools  and  universities.  The 
result  of  this  German  influence  was  to  awaken  and 
stimulate  American  thought,  particularly  in  New  Eng- 
land, where  a  philosophical  movement  arose  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  had  previously  taken  place  in 
Great  Britain  under  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth.  It 
was  mainly  confined  to  a  group  of  thinkers  in  and 
about  Boston,  who  discarded  the  old  materialistic 
views  of  religion  and  life  which  had  descended  from 
Locke  for  German  idealism.  The  movement  as- 
sumed a  definite  form  in  1836,  when  these  philo- 
sophic inquirers  formed  themselves  into  a  society 
which  became  known  as  the  Transcendental  Club. 
Margaret  Fuller,  George  Ripley,  Bronson  Alcott, 
James  Freeman  Clarke,  and  Theodore  Parker  were 
among  its  members ;  but  its  chief  was  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  (1821-1882),  who  in  1837  delivered  before 
the  Beta  Kappa  Society  at  Harvard  an  address 
which  Alcott  pronounced  "  the  first  adequate  state- 
ment of  the  new  views  that  really  attracted  general 
attention."  Emerson  had  already  acquired  consid- 
erable reputation  as  a  Unitarian  preacher  and  a  lect- 
urer, but  his  peculiar  views  with  regard  to  forms  of 
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worship  led  soon  after  to  his  abandonment  of  the 
clerical  profession — retiring  to  Concord,  the  future 
centre  of  American  philosophy.  His  literary  career 
began  in  1836  with  the  publication  of  a  small 
philosophical  work,  "  Nature."  Besides  many  lect- 
ures, and  contributions  to  periodicals,  Emerson  pro- 
duced, during  the  succeeding  quarter  of  a  century, 
"The  Method  of  Nature,"  "Man  the  Reformer," 
two  series  of  "  Essays,"  a  "  Memoir  of  Margaret 
Fuller"  (in  connection  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Channing), 
"  English  Traits,"  and  "The  Conduct  of  Life."  All 
these  works  are  characterized  by  bold  speculation, 
by  a  certain  quaintness  of  diction  and  subtilty  of 
phrase  which  have  led  to  his  being  charged  with 
imitating  the  literary  style  of  Goethe,  Walter  Savage 
Landor,  Coleridge,  and  especially  Carlyle,  .as  shown 
in  the  once  frequently  applied  epithet,  "  Yankee 
pocket  edition  of  Carlyle."  As  a  philosopher  Emer- 
son has  formulated  no  system.  What  he  has  done 
is  to  enunciate  certain  ideas  respecting  God,  the 
human  soul,  and  the  universe  of  matter,  which  have 
been  expounded  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Cooke  in  the  last 
eight  chapters  of  his  work  on  Emerson.  He  places 
Emerson  in  the  line  of  mystics — including  Plotinus, 
Eckhart,  Boehme,  and  Schelling — his  views  agreeing 
more  nearly  with  Schelling  than  with  any  modern 
philosopher.  He  places  him  as  a  religious  thinker 
— for  his  pantheistic  conception  of  God  and  his  dis- 
belief in  historic  religion — in  the  line  with  Lessing, 
Herder,  Goethe,  Novalis,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and 
Carlyle.  Emerson  was  the  American  analogue  of 
Carlyle,  and,  like  him,  a  disciple  of  Goethe.  His 
influence  has  not  been  confined  to  the  realms  of 
thought.  "As  Lessing  raised  his  voice  against  imi- 
tation of  the  French,  and  called  for  a  genuine  Ger- 
man literature  founded  on  national  sentiment,"  says 
Mr.  Cooke,  "so  has  Emerson  protested  against  for- 
eign models  and  in  favor  of  an  American  literature. 
His  influence  has  been  as  healthful  and  powerful  as 
was  Lessing's,  creating  in  this  way,  as  Lessing  did, 
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a  national  literature.  If  Emerson's  influence  has 
not  sufficed  to  create  a  literature  as  great  as  that 
which  followed  the  example  set  by  Lessing,  it  may 
be  said  that  not  nearly  so  many  years  have  elapsed 
since  it  began  to  be  felt.  If  not  so  great  in  its  ef- 
fects, the  influence  has  been  of  the  same  nature,  and 
founded  on  the  same  ideas  about  the  importance 
of  original  and  independent  writing."  Emerson's 
fame  is  widely  extended,  and  he  is  regarded  by 
foreigners  as  the  great  "American  sage."  English- 
men like  Carlyle  and  Tyndall  have  declared  their 
admiration  of  and  indebtedness  to  his  genius ;  the 
essayist,  Herman  Grimm,  has  testified  to  the  appre- 
ciation of  his  works  by  the  Germans ;  and  French 
translations  of  his  writings  have  been  enthusiastically 
received  among  the  Parisian  transcendentalists.  In 
1845  Edgar  Quinet  wrote:  "In  this  North  America, 
which  is  pictured  to  us  as  so  materialistic,  I  find  the 
most  ideal  writer  of  our  times.  Contrast  the  formu- 
las of  German  philosophy  (too  often  copied  from 
Alexandria)  with  the  inspiration,  the  initiative,  the 
moral  elan  of  Emerson.  A  new  philosophy  might 
be  expected  to  come  forth  from  those  virgin  forests 
sooner  or  later,  and  already  it  begins  to  raise  its 
head."  Emerson  is  the  American  link  in  that  chain 
of  intellectual  genius  which  is  encircling,  and  by  its 
pressure  amalgamating,  national  literatures.  What 
is  the  significance  of  the  net-work  of  international 
thought  which  overspreads  the  present  age,  when 
Germany  rivals  England  in  her  appreciation  of 
Shakespeare,  and  furnishes  to  every  civilized  nation 
on  the  globe  patterns  of  intellectual  splendor  and 
stimulus  to  philosophical  research ;  when  England 
interprets  German  thought  and  revolutionizes  human 
knowledge  by  her  scientific  discoveries ;  when  France 
pays  homage  to  Shakespeare  and  affords  amusement 
to  readers  of  fiction  the  world  over ;  when  Italy  and 
Spain  look  to  England  and  Germany  for  literary 
models  and  inspiration ;  when  young  America  shows 
England  how  to  appreciate  Carlyle,  Spencer,  and 
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Darwin;  when,  finally,  nations  are  brought  into  mut- 
ual sympathy  and  contact  by  a  daily  exchange  of 
newspapers  and  periodicals  ?  Does  it  not  portend 
an  ultimate  realization  of  Goethe's  idea  of  a  world- 
literature  ? 
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ELIZABETH   BARRETT   BROWNING 
(1809-1861). 

PORTRAITS  OF  MRS.  BROWNING. 

IN  a  letter  to  Mr.  Home,  written  in  1843,  Miss  Barrett 
says:  "The  last  time  I  '  reclined'  for  my  picture  was  for  a 
miniature  by  Mrs.  Carter,  just  before  I  left  Devonshire,  and 
I  did  it  for  love's  sake  and  papa's.  And  yet,  although  she 
was  so  obliging  as  to  paint  a  very  pretty  little  girl,  with 
unexceptionable  regularity  of  features,  he  was  ungrateful 
enough  to  throw  it  down  with  a  pshaw !  and  deny  the  like- 
ness altogether.  There  is  no  portrait  of  me  at  all  which 
is  considered  like,  except  one  painted  in  my  infancy, 
where  I  appear  in  the  character  of  a  fugitive  angel,  which 
papa  swears  by  all  his  gods  is  very  like  me  to  this  day, 
and  which  perhaps  may  be  like — about  the  wings."  In 
1856  Mrs.  Browning's  likeness  was  taken  by  Macaire,  at 
Havre,  and  was  considered  faithful  by  her  husband.  It  is 
a  three-quarters  length,  thus  showing  her  extremely  slight 
figure;  the  countenance  is  marked  by  intense  spirituality; 
the  beautiful  large  eyes  reveal  the  seriousness  of  her 
nature,  while  the  face  is  almost  hidden  in  the  thick  dark 
curls  that  fall  on  either  side.  In  a  photograph  taken 
about  a  month  before  her  death  she  closely  resembles  the 
Macaire  likeness,  only  a  little  thinner  and  paler. 

PERSONAL  APPEARANCE. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  Elizabeth  Barrett  com- 
menced about  fifteen  years  ago.  She  was  certainly  one 
of  the  most  interesting  persons  that  I  had  ever  seen. 
Everybody  who  then  saw  her  said  the  same ;  so  that  it  is 
not  merely  the  impression  of  my  partiality  or  my  enthu- 
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siasm.  Of  a  slight,  delicate  figure,  with  a  shower  of  dark 
curls  falling  on  either  side  of  a  most  expressive  face,  large, 
tender  eyes  fringed  by  dark  eyelashes,  a  smile  like  a  sun- 
beam, and  such  a  look  of  youthfulness  that  I  had  some 
difficulty  in  persuading  a  friend,  in  whose  carriage  we  went 
together  to  Chiswick,  that  the  translatress  of  the  "  Prome- 
theus "  of  ^Eschylus,  the  authoress  of  the  "  Essay  on 
Mind  "  was  old  enough  to  be  introduced  into  company — in 
technical  language  was  out. — MARY  RUSSELL  MlTFORD: 
Recollections  of  a  Literary  Life. 

To  those  who  loved  Mrs.  Browning  (and  to  know  her 
was  to  love  her)  she  was  singularly  attractive.  Hers  was 
not  the  beauty  of  feature ;  it  was  the  loftier  beauty  of  ex- 
pression. Her  slight  figure  seemed  hardly  large  enough  to 
contain  the  great  heart  that  beat  so  fervently  within,  and 
the  soul  that  expanded  more  and  more  as  one  year  gave 
place  to  another.  It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  such  a 
fairy  hand  could  pen  thoughts  of  such  ponderous  weight, 
or  that  such  a  "still  small  voice"  could  utter  them  with 
equal  force.  But  it  was  Mrs.  Browning's  face  upon  which 
one  loved  to  gaze — that  face  and  head  which  almost  lost 
themselves  in  the  thick  curls  of  her  dark  brown  hair. 
That  jealous  hair  could  not  hide  the  broad,  fair  forehead, 
"  royal  with  the  birth,"  as  smooth  as  any  girl's,  and 

"  Too  large  for  wreath  of  modern  wont." 

Her  large,  brown  eyes  were  beautiful,  and  were,  in  truth, 
the  windows  of  her  soul.  They  combined  the  confiding- 
ness  of  a  child  with  the  poet-passion  of  heart  and  of  intel- 
lect ;  and  in  gazing  into  them  it  was  easy  to  read  why 
Mrs.  Browning  wrote.  God's  inspiration  was  her  motive 
power,  and  in  her  eyes  was  the  reflection  of  this  higher 
light. — KATE  FIELD:  Letter  from  Florence,  July  5,  1861. 

COMMENTS. 

The  sister  of  Tennyson. — LEIGH  HUNT. 
The  mother  of  the  beautiful  child  [an  appellation  given  her 
the  Florentines], 
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I  have  never  seen  a  human  frame  which  seemed  so  nearly 
a  transparent  veil  for  a  celestial  and  immortal  spirit.  She 
is  a  soul  of  fire  enclosed  in  a  shell  of  pearl.  —  GEORGE  S. 
HILLARD. 

In  delicacy  of  perception  Miss  Barrett  may  vie  with  any  of  her 
sex.  She  has  what  is  called  a  true  woman's  heart,  although  we 
must  believe  that  men  of  a  fine  conscience  and  good  organization 
will  have  such  a  heart  no  less.  Signal  instances  occur  to  us  in 
the  cases  of  Spenser,  Wordsworth,  and  Tennyson.  The  woman 
who  reads  them  will  not  find  hardness  or  blindness  as  to  the 
subtler  workings  of  thoughts  and  affections.  If  men  are  often 
deficient  on  this  score,  women,  on  the  other  hand,  are  apt  to  pay 
excessive  attention  to  the  slight  tokens,  the  little  things  of  life. 
Thus,  in  conduct  or  writing,  they  tend  to  weary  us  with  a  morbid 
sentimentalism.  From  this  fault  Miss  Barrett  is  wholly  free. — 
MARGARET  FULLER. 

I  would  now  content  myself  with  saying  that,  in  fervor,  melo- 
diousness, and  splendor  of  poetic  genius,  Mrs.  Browning  stands, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  first  among  women ;  that  in  truth- 
fulness, the  distinctive  quality  of  the  poet,  George  Eliot  is  greatly 
her  inferior ;  but  that  in  knowledge  of  life,  insight  into  character, 
comprehensiveness  and  penetration  of  thought,  and  the  plastic 
energy  by  which  the  literary  artist  moulds  his  figures,  she  was 
not  the  equal  of  George  Eliot. — PETER  BAYNE. 

Probably  the  greatest  female  poet  that  England  has  ever  pro- 
duced, and  one  of  the  most  unreadable,  is  Elizabeth  Barrett  Bar- 
rett. In  the  works  of  no  woman  have  we  ever  observed  so  much 
grandeur  of  imagination,  disguised  as  it  is  in  an  elaborately  in- 
felicitous style.  She  has  a  large  heart  and  a  large  brain,  but 
many  of  her  thoughts  are  hooded  eagles. — E.  P.  WHIPPLE. 

As  long  as  one  human  heart  throbs  for  another  she  will  be 
held  in  high  esteem.  Her  poetry  is  that  which  refines,  chastens, 
and  elevates. — G.  BARNETT  SMITH. 

The  Victorian  era,  with  its  wider  range  of  opportunities  for 
women,  has  been  illumined  by  the  career  of  the  greatest  female 
poet  that  England  has  produced  —  nor  only  England,  but  the 
whole  territory  of  the  English  language ;  more  than  this,  the 
most  inspired  woman,  so  far  as  known,  of  all  who  have  composed 
in  ancient  or  modern  tongues,  or  flourished  in  any  land  or  time. 
— E.  C.  STEDMAN. 
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The  Blaise  Pascal  of  women. 

She  was  the  most  beloved  of  minstrels  and  women. — E.  C. 
STEDMAN. 

Mrs.  Browning — Shakespeare's  daughter.  I  think  of  her  as 
the  best  symbol  of  the  choicest  part  of  Britain :  in  her  grand 
Christian  connections,  her  mighty  aspirations  for  progress,  her 
love  of  the  poor,  her  spiritual  tenderness  born  of  Christianity, 
her  mental  aggressiveness  born  of  science,  her  womanliness — I 
had  almost  said  her  manliness — I  will  say  her  heroic  readiness 
to  follow  God,  whithersoever  he  may  lead.  This  woman,  with 
Tennyson  at  her  side,  is  really  the  best  representative  I  can 
name  of  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  innermost  heart  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland. — REV.  JOSEPH  COOKE. 

TOPICAL  STUDY  OF  MRS.  BROWNING'S  LIFE. 

No  extended  biography  of  Mrs.  Browning  has  yet  been 
written.  Of  her  uneventful  life  she  says :  "  My  story 
amounts  to  the  knife-grinder's,  with  nothing  at  all  for  a 
catastrophe.  A  bird  in  a  cage  would  have  as  good  a  story. 
Most  of  my  events,  and  nearly  all  my  intense  pleasures, 
have  passed  in  my  thoughts."  The  chief  source  of  mate- 
rials for  writing  a  life  so  almost  entirely  composed  of  men- 
tal action  will  be  found  in  her  letters,  which  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  to  Mr.  Home)  are  as  yet  unpublished.  At 
present  our  knowledge  of  this  great  woman  of  genius  is  of 
a  desultory  and  almost  statistical  nature;  but  her  history 
may  be  reckoned  with  certainty  among  the  works  which 
posterity  will  demand  and  execute. 

Birth  and  Parentage.  —  Elizabeth  Barrett  Barrett  was 
born  in  the  county  of  Durham,  in  1809.  Soon  after  her 
birth  the  family  removed  to  Hope  End,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Malvern  Hills.  She  was  reared  in  luxury,  and  all  her  early 
manifestations  of  genius  were  carefully  nurtured  and  de- 
veloped. Her  father — a  wealthy  merchant — petted  and 
praised  her — 

"  'Neath  thy  gentleness  of  praise, 
My  father !  rose  my  early  lays." 

Education. — Elizabeth  Barrett's  education  was  derived 
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from  books,  and  the  spirit  of  her  youth  is  embodied  in 
the  well-known  lines  of  Aurora  Leigh — 

"  Books,  books,  books ! 
I  had  found  the  secret  of  a  garret-room 
Piled  high  with  cases  in  my  father's  name ; 
Piled  high,  packed  large— where,  creeping  in  and  out 
Among  the  giant  fossils  of  my  past, 
Like  some  small,  nimble  mouse  between  the  ribs 
Of  a  mastodon,  I  nibbled  here  and  there 
At  this  or  that  box,  pulling  through  the  gap, 
In  heats  of  terror,  haste,  victorious  joy, 
The  first  book  first.    And  how  I  felt  it  beat 
Under  my  pillow,  in  the  morning's  dark, 
An  hour  before  the  sun  would  let  me  read ! 
My  books !" 

Delicacy  of  health  did  not  prevent  the  most  arduous 
study,  and  in  youth  she  was  famous  for  her  learning  as  for 
her  genius.  Books  of  every  description — the  philosophical 
works  of  Plato,  Bacon,  and  Locke,  the  Greek  dramas  of 
jEschylus  and  Euripides,  the  poetry  of  Coleridge,  Byron, 
and  Pope — were  her  companions  and  amusements.  Greek 
was  a  favorite  study.  She  says:  "I  read  Greek  as  hard 
under  the  trees  as  some  of  your  Oxonians  in  the  Bodleian, 
gathered  visions  from  Plato  and  the  dramatists,  and  ate 
and  drank  Greek  and  made  my  head  ache  with  it."  Her 
poems,  "  Prometheus  Bound,"  "  Lament  for  Adonis,"  and 
"Wine  of  Cypress,"  are  illustrative  of  her  Greek  scholar- 
ship, while  in  the  last  poem,  addressed  to  the  blind  friend 
to  whom  she  was  accustomed  to  read,  are  enumerated  the 
authors  whom  they  studied  together — 

"  And  I  think  of  those  long  mornings 

Which  my  Thought  goes  far  to  seek, 
When,  betwixt  the  folio's  turnings, 

Solemn  flowed  the  rhythmic  Greek. 
Past  the  pane  the  mountain  spreading, 

Swept  the  sheep-bell's  tinkling  noise, 
While  a  girlish  voice  was  reading, 

Somewhat  low  for  ai's  and  oi's. 
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"Oh,  our  ^Eschylus,  the  thunderous! 

How  he  drove  the  bolted  breath 
Through  the  cloud,  to  wedge  it  ponderous 

In  the  gnarled  oak  beneath. 
Oh,  our  Sophocles,  the  royal, 

Who  was  born  to  monarch's  place, 
And  who  made  the  whole  world  loyal, 

Less  by  kingly  power  than  grace. 

"Our  Euripides,  the  human — 

With  his  droppings  of  warm  tears ; 
And  his  touches  of  things  common, 

Till  they  rose  to  touch  the  spheres ! 
Our  Theocritus,  our  Bion, 

And  our  Pindar's  shining  goals ! — 
These  were  cup-bearers  undying, 

Of  the  wine  that's  meant  for  souls. 

"  And  my  Plato,  the  divine  one, 

If  men  know  the  gods  aright 
By  their  motions  as  they  shine  on 

With  a  glorious  trail  of  light! 
And  your  noble  Christian  bishops, 

Who  mouthed  grandly  the  last  Greek ; 
Though  the  sponges  on  their  hyssops 

Were  distent  with  wine — too  weak." 

Early  Authorship. — In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Home,  Miss  Bar- 
rett gives  an  account  of  her  first  literary  efforts :  "  I  wrote 
verses — as  I  dare  say  many  have  done  who  never  wrote 
any  poems  —  very  early:  at  eight  years  old  and  earlier. 
But,  what  is  less  common,  the  early  fancy  turned  into  a 
will  and  remained  with  me,  and  from  that  day  to  this  po- 
etry has  been  a  distinct  object  with  me  —  an  object  to 
read,  think,  and  live  for.  And  I  could  make  you  laugh, 
although  you  could  not  make  the  public  laugh,  by  the  nar- 
rative of  nascent  odes,  epics,  and  didactics  crying  aloud 
on  obsolete  muses  from  childish  lips.  The  Greeks  were 
my  demi-gods,  and  haunted  me  out  of  Pope's  Homer  un- 
til I  dreamed  more  of  Agamemnon  than  of  Moses  the  black 
pony.  And  thus  my  great  '  epic '  of  eleven  or  twelve  years 
old,  in  four  books,  and  called  '  The  Battle  of  Marathon,' 
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and  of  which  fifty  copies  were  printed  because  papa  was 
bent  upon  spoiling  me,  is  Pope's  Homer  done  over 
again,  or  rather  undone ;  for,  although  a  curious  produc- 
tion for  a  child,  it  gives  evidence  only  of  an  imitative  fac- 
ulty, and  an  ear,  and  a  good  deal  of  reading  in  a  particular 
direction.  The  love  of  Pope's  Homer  threw  me  into  Pope 
on  one  side  and  into  Greek  on  the  other,  and  into  Latin 
as  a  help  to  Greek,  and  the  influence  of  all  these  tenden- 
cies is  manifest  so  long  afterwards  as  in  my  '  Essay  on 
Mind,'  a  didactic  poem  written  when  I  was  seventeen  or 
eighteen,  and  long  repented  of  as  worthy  of  all  repentance. 
The  poem  is  imitative  in  its  form,  yet  is  not  without  traces 
of  an  individual  thinking  and  feeling  —  the  bird  pecks 
through  the  shell  in  it.  With  this  it  has  a  pertness  and 
pedantry  which  did  not  even  then  belong  to  the  character 
of  the  author,  and  which  I  regret  now  more  than  I  do  the 
literary  defectiveness.  .  .  .  Here  at  least  are  the  dates  of 
the  three  books:  'Essay  on  Mind,  and  Other  Poems' 
(1826);  'Prometheus,  and  Other  Poems' (1835); 'The  Sera- 
phim, and  Other  Poems'  (1838).  My  wish — my  private 
wish  —  is  that  you  should  say  nothing  of  the  first  two 
books,  or  sweep  them  cursorily  with  the  most  extreme 
feather  of  your  wing.  The  first  book  especially,  consisting 
of  poems  from  the  age  of  thirteen  (of  which  are  several  of 
the  smaller  ones),  and  didactic  pedantry  of  almost  as  ab- 
solute an  immaturity,  certainly  has  a  claim  to  escape  from 
public  criticism.  Its  circulation  has  been  very  limited  of 
its  own  accord,  and  my  will  has  contracted  it  further ;  for 
I  would  as  soon  circulate  a  caricature  or  lampoon  on  my- 
self as  that  essay.  And  for  the  '  Prometheus,'  all  the  re- 
maining copies  are  safely  locked  up  in  the  wardrobe  of 
papa's  bedroom,  entombed  as  safely  as  CEdipus  among  the 
olives.  A  few  of  the  fugitive  poems  connected  with  that 
translation  may  be  worth  a  little,  perhaps,  but  they  have 
not  so  much  goodness  as  to  overcome  the  badness  of  the 
blasphemy  of  yEschylus." 

Invalidism. — About  1836  the  Barretts  removed  to  Lon- 
don, and  the  poet  entered  upon  what  may  be  called  the 
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second  period  of  her  life.  Hitherto  she  had  lived  in  com- 
munion with  books  and  nature,  free  from  care  and  trouble, 
and  unknown  to  the  world  in  general;  henceforth  her  stud- 
ies were  indeed  continued,  but  with  them  were  struggling 
disease  and  domestic  sorrow ;  she  still  lived  in  her  person 
apart  from  society,  but  the  productions  of  her  genius  were 
known  and  read  by  the  public.  In  1837  Miss  Barrett 
broke  a  blood-vessel  on  the  lungs,  and  her  health,  which 
had  never  been  very  strong,  gradually  failed.  In  the  hope 
of  recovery  her  eldest  brother  accompanied  her  to  Tor- 
quay, a  coast  town  in  the  milder  climate  of  Devonshire. 
Here  occurred  that  terrible  tragedy  which  nearly  paralyzed 
her  with  horror  and  grief.  Judging  from  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Home,  dated  May,  1840,  the  sad  accident  must  have  oc- 
curred in  the  early  spring  of  that  year.  Her  brother  and 
a  couple  of  his  friends  set  out  in  a  small  sailing-vessel  for 
a  short  trip,  and  being  thoroughly  competent  to  manage 
the  boat  themselves,  soon  sent  the  sailors  back  to  shore. 
A  few  minutes  after,  the  vessel  and  its  occupants  had  dis- 
appeared below  the  waves.  No  trace  of  them  could  ever 
be  found.  Almost  an  eye-witness  of  this  terrible  scene, 
Elizabeth  Barrett  was  completely  prostrated  by  it.  Ill- 
health  would  not  permit  her  to  leave  the  place  which  had 
now  become  so  dreadful  through  its  associations,  and  for 
nearly  a  year  she  continued  to  live  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs, 
which  were  beaten  by  the  roaring  waves — an  awful  re- 
minder of  her  sorrow.  At  length,  by  daily  journeys  of 
twenty  miles  in  "  one  of  the  patent  carriages  with  a  thou- 
sand springs  from  London,"  she  returned  to  the  metropo- 
lis a  confirmed  invalid.  Excluded  from  the  world,  shut 
up  within  a  darkened  chamber,  she  found  consolation  in 
books.  Her  extensive  reading  embraced  the  works  of  the 
most  able  writers  in  nearly  every  language.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  she  mastered  Hebrew,  and  the  influences  of  this 
study  are  traceable  in  her  next  composition,  "  The  Drams 
of  Exile."  Her  co-operation  with  Wordsworth,  Leij 
Hunt,  Robert  Bell,  Milnes,  Dr.  Schmitz,  and  Mr.  Home,  ii 
the  production  of  a  modernization  of  Chaucer,  was  now  re 
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quested,  and  though  worn  out  with  sickness  she  consented 
to  aid  in  the  work.  Modernizations  of  "  The  Cuckoo  and 
the  Nightingale,"  "The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,"  and  "  Troi- 
lus  and  Cresseide"  were  furnished  by  Wordsworth;  "Queen 
Annelida  and  False  Arcite"  and  "The  Complaint  of  Anne- 
lida" by  Miss  Barrett;  while  other  versions  were  contrib- 
uted, as  stated  in  Vol.  I.  (see  "Age  of  Chaucer" — Modern- 
ization of  Chaucer  s  Poems).  In  1844  was  published  a  col- 
lection of  all  her  works  which  she  wished  to  preserve; 
several  new  poems  appeared  in  these  volumes,  and  among 
them  one  which  led  to  a  marked  change  in  her  life. 

Marriage. — Among  other  poets  mentioned  in  "  Lady  Ger- 
aldine's  Courtship"  was  Robert  Browning,  in  the  lines, 

"  Or  from  Browning  some  '  Pomegranate,'  which,  if  cut  deep  down 

the  middle, 
Shows  a  heart  within  blood-tinctured,  of  a  veined  humanity ;" 

and  the  result  of  this  circumstance  is  thus  narrated  by 
R.  H.  Stoddard,  on  the  authority  of  George  S.  Hillard  of 
Boston :  "  This  compliment  to  his  muse  touched  Mr. 
Browning,  and  he  called  upon  the  poetess.  By  the  blun- 
der of  a  new  servant  he  was  shown  up  to  her  sick-chamber. 
What  passed  between  them  at  their  first  interview  has  not 
been  revealed,  but  the  poet  obtained  permission  to  renew 
his  visits."  Their  marriage  (to  which  her  father  was  bit- 
terly opposed  and  never  reconciled)  took  place  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1846.  Like  Shakespeare,  Mrs.  Browning  has 
celebrated  her  love  in  verse — "  Sonnets  from  the  Portu- 
guese " — and  never  did  love  receive  a  more  exquisite  offer- 
ing. Robert  Browning  is  a  profound  poet,  a  connoisseur 
in  the  arts  of  music  and  painting,  and  a  thorough  student 
of  their  history. 

Residence  in  Italy  (1846-1861). — Robert  Browning  took 
his  bride  to  Italy,  where,  with  the  exception  of  occasional 
visits  to  England,  they  resided  until  Mrs.  Browning's 
death.  Their  summers  were  passed  at  Florence,  in  the 
Casa  Guidi,  and  their  winters  in  Rome.  Mrs.  Browning's 
health  now  became  wonderfully  improved,  and  she  was 
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enabled  to  visit  and  enjoy  the  shrines  of  the  past  which 
everywhere  surrounded  her.  Only  a  few  months  after  her 
departure  from  England  she  writes:  "  I  have  been  gaining 
strength  every  week  since  we  left  England,  and  Mrs.  Jame- 
son, who  met  us  in  Paris  and  travelled  to  Pisa  with  us, 
called  me,  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  notwithstanding  all  the 
emotion  and  fatigue,  'rather  transformed  than  improved.' 
She  has  now  gone  to  Florence,  and  we  are  left  to  ourselves, 
in  a  house  built  by  Vasari,  and  within  sight  of  the  Leaning 
Tower  and  the  Duomo,  to  enjoy  a  most  absolute  seclusion 
and  plan  the  work  fit  for  it.  I  am  very  happy  and  very 
well.  Pisa  was  recommended  to  me  for  its  climate,  and, 
besides,  is  a  good  beginning  of  Italy,  both  for  language 
and  art.  We  have  heard  a  mass  (a  musical  mass  for  the 
dead)  in  the  Campo  Santo,  and  achieved  a  due  pilgrimage 
to  the  Lanfranchi  Palace,  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  Byron 
and  Shelley,  and  also  of  Leigh  Hunt."  And  again,  "At 
Ravenna  we  stood  one  morning  at  four  at  Dante's  tomb, 
with  its  pathetic  inscription,  and  seldom  has  any  such 
sight  so  moved  me.  .  .  .  All  I  complain  of  at  Florence  is 
the  difficulty  of  getting  sight  of  new  books,  which  I,  who 
have  been  used  to  a  new  'sea-serpent'  every  morning,  in 
the  shape  of  a  French  romance,  care  still  more  for  than 
my  husband  does."  Robert  Browning  was  a  great  lover 
of  Italy,  and  from  her  first  arrival  in  that  unfortunate 
country,  Mrs.  Browning  sympathized  so  intensely  with 
Italian  hopes  and  aspirations  that  her  feelings  color  nearly 
all  her  subsequent  writings.  All  her  life  she  evinced  a 
deep  interest  in  questions  of  political  and  public  interest, 
and  her  opinions  were  always  freely  given,  notwithstanding 
that  they  were  often  criticised  and  almost  ridiculed.  Her 
hopes  respecting  England,  though  perhaps  visionary,  at 
least  reveal  the  comprehensive  patriotism  of  her  heart. 
She  says,  "  I  confess  that  I  dream  of  the  day  when  an 
English  statesman  shall  arise  with  a  heart  too  large  foi 
England,  having  courage,  in  the  face  of  his  countrymer 
to  assert  of  some  suggested  policy,  '  This  is  good  for  youi 
trade ;  this  is  necessary  for  your  divination ;  but  it  wil 
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vex  a  people  hard  by,  it  will  hurt  a  people  farther  off,  it 
will  profit  nothing  to  the  general  humanity ;  therefore, 
away  with  it !  it  is  not  for  you  or  me !'  When  a  British 
minister  dares  to  speak  so,  and  when  a  British  public  ap- 
plauds him  speaking,  then  shall  the  nation  be  so  glorious 
that  her  praise,  instead  of  exploding  from  within,  from 
loud  civic  mouths,  shall  come  to  her  from  without,  as  all 
worthy  praise  must,  from  the  alliance  she  has  fostered, 
and  from  the  populations  she  has  saved."  This  strong 
feeling  for  country  was  now  transformed  into  ardent 
longing  for  Italian  union  and  liberty.  In  "Casa  Guidi 
Windows"  were  poured  forth  her  sympathies  with  her 
adopted  nation — 

"  O  holy  knowledge,  holy  liberty, 
O  holy  rights  of  nations !  .  .  .  Bitter  things  I  write, 
Because  my  soul  is  bitter  for  your  sakes, 
O  freedom  !  O  my  Florence !" 

She  was  a  Napoleon ist.  in  the  sense  that  she  believed 
that  great  doer  of  mighty  and  evil  deeds  to  be  God's  in- 
strument, and  her  hopes  were  realized  when,  in  the  very 
week  that  she  died,  the  freedom  of  Italy  was  recognized  by 
him.  In  the  mean  time  her  literary  activity  was  unabated. 
In  1856  appeared  "Aurora  Leigh,"  in  many  respects  her 
chef-d'oeuvre,  and  in  1860  "  Napoleon  III.  in  Italy." 

Death  and  Burial. — 

Died  in  Florence,  Italy,  on  Saturday  morning,  June  29,  1861,  half 
an  hour  after  daybreak,  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  aged  fifty-two 
years,  wife  of  Robert  Browning. — European  Despatches, 

The  night  previous  to  her  death  was  calm  and  peaceful. 
Her  last  words,  "  It  is  beautiful !"  were  an  appropriate 
conclusion  for  such  a  life.  In  a  letter  from  Florence  a  few 
days  after,  Miss  Kate  Field  gave  an  account  of  her  obse- 
quies: "On  the  evening  of  July  1st,  the  lovely  English 
burying-ground  without  the  walls  of  Florence  opened  its 
gates  to  receive  one  more  occupant.  A  band  of  English, 
Americans,  and  Italians,  sorrowing  men  and  women,  whose 
faces  as  well  as  dress  were  in  mourning,  gathered  around 
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the  bier  containing  all  that  was  mortal  of  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning.  ...  It  was  meet  that  Mrs.  Browning  should 
come  home  to  die  in  her  Florence,  in  her  Casa  Guidi, 
where  she  had  passed  her  happy  married  life,  where  her 
boy  was  born,  and  where  she  had  watched  and  rejoiced 
over  the  second  birth  of  a  great  nation.  Her  heartstrings 
did  not  entwine  themselves  around  Rome  as  around  Flor- 
ence, and  it  seems  as  though  life  had  been  so  eked  out 
that  she  might  find  a  lasting  sleep  in  Florence.  Rome 
holds  fast  to  Shelley  and  Keats,  to  whose  lowly  graves 
there  is  many  a  reverential  pilgrimage ;  and  now  Florence, 
no  less  honored,  has  its  shrine  sacred  to  the  memory  of 
Theodore  Parker  and  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning." 

Her  Son. — In  relating  their  visits  to  the  Brownings,  writ- 
ers have  seldom  failed  to  mention  their  ethereal-looking 
child — a  boy  born  in  1849.  Bayard  Taylor  says,  "Their 
child,  a  blue-eyed,  golden-haired  boy  of  two  years  old,  was 
brought  into  the  room.  He  stammered  Italian  sentences 
only ;  he  knew  nothing,  as  yet,  of  his  native  tongue.  He 
has  since  exhibited  a  remarkable  genius  for  music  and 
drawing — a  fortunate  circumstance,  for  inherited  genius  is 
always  fresher  and  more  vigorous  when  it  seeks  a  new 
form  of  expression."  And  in  a  letter  to  Leigh  Hunt,  Mrs. 
Browning  writes :  "  You  are  aware  that  that  child  I  am 
more  proud  of  than  twenty  'Auroras,'  even  after  Leigh 
Hunt  has  praised  them.  He  is  eight  years  old,  and  has 
never  been  '  crammed?  but  reads  English,  Italian,  French, 
German,  and  plays  the  piano — then  is  the  sweetest  child  !" 
After  his  mother's  death  the  Florentines  requested  that 
he  should  be  educated  an  Italian,  and  be  prepared  for  a 
career  in  their  own  country.  Though  appreciating  their 
offer,  it  was  declined,  and  at  length  Robert  Barrett  Brown- 
ing adopted  art  as  his  profession.  He  studied  for  some  time 
in  Antwerp,  and  at  the  Royal  Academy,  in  1878,  exhibited 
for  the  first  time  a  piece  of  his  work,  "A  Worker  in  Brass, 
Antwerp."  The  painting  not  only  attracted  much  atten- 
tion on  account  of  its  authorship,  but  also  promised  a 
successful  future  for  the  artist. 
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MRS.  BROWNING'S  HOMES. 

In  the  autobiographical  sketch  sent  to  Mr.  Home,  pre- 
viously alluded  to,  Miss  Barrett  has  traced  her  changes  of 
residence  up  to  the  time  of  writing :  "  Do  you  know  the 
Malvern  Hills?"  she  says.  "They  seem  to  me  my  native 
hills ;  for  although  I  was  born  in  the  county  of  Durham,  I 
was  an  infant  when  I  went  first  into  their  neighborhood, 
and  lived  there  until  I  had  passed  twenty  by  several  years. 
Beautiful,  beautiful  hills  they  are !  And  yet  not  for  the 
whole  world's  beauty  would  I  stand  in  the  sunshine  and 
the  shadow  of  them  any  more.  It  would  be  a  mockery — 
like  the  taking  back  of  a  broken  flower  to  its  stalk.  From 
thence  we  went  to  Sidmouth  for  two  years,  and  I  published 
there  my  translation  of  vEschylus,  which  was  written  in 
twelve  days,  and  should  have  been  thrown  into  the  fire 
afterwards — the  only  means  of  giving  it  a  little  warmth. 
The  next  removal  was  to  London,  and  brought  us  close  to 
you,  did  it  not  ?  To  74  Gloucester  Place,  when  you  were 
at  75 — was  it  not?  I  was  unaware  of  it,  however,  until 
papa  had  purchased  this  house  and  we  were  dwellers  here. 
And  then  came  the  failure  in  my  health,  which  never  had 
been  strong  (at  fifteen  I  nearly  died),  and  the  publication 
of  '  The  Seraphim,'  the  only  work  I  care  to  acknowledge, 
and  then  the  enforced  exile  to  Torquay,  with  prophecy  in 
the  fear  and  grief  and  reluctance  of  it — a  dreadful  dream 
of  an  exile,  which  gave  a  nightmare  to  my  life  forever,  and 
robbed  it  of  more  than  I  can  speak  of  here."  On  her  re- 
turn to  London  in  1840,  Miss  Barrett  lived  at  her  father's 
house,  No.  50  Wimpole  Street,  where  she  continued  to 
reside  until  her  marriage  ;  but  the  most  celebrated  of  her 
homes  is  the  Italian  Casa  Guidi,  at  Florence. 

Kate  Field's  Sketch  of  Casa  Guidi. — For  nearly  fifteen 
years  Florence  and  the  Brownings  have  been  one  in  the 
thoughts  of  many  English  and  Americans,  and  Casa  Guidi, 
which  has  been  immortalized  by  Mrs.  Browning's  genius, 
will  be  as  dear  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  traveller  as  Milton's 
Florentine  residence  has  been  heretofore.  Those  who  now 
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pass  by  Casa  Guidi  fancy  an  additional  gloom  has  settled 
upon  the  dark  face  of  the  old  palace,  and  grieve  to  think 
that  those  windows  from  which  a  spirit  face  witnessed  two 
Italian  revolutions,  and  those  large  mysterious  rooms  where 
a  spirit  hand  translated  the  great  Italian  cause  into  burn- 
ing verse,  and  pleaded  the  rights  of  humanity  in  "Aurora 
Leigh,"  are  hereafter  to  be  the  passing  homes  of  the 
thoughtless  or  the  unsympathizing.  Those  who  have 
known  Casa  Guidi  as  it  was  could  hardly  enter  the  loved 
rooms  now  and  speak  above  a  whisper.  They  who  have 
been  so  favored  can  never  forget  the  square  anteroom, 
with  its  great  picture  and  piano-forte  at  which  the  boy 
Browning  passed  many  an  hour;  the  little  dining-room 
covered  with  tapestry,  and  where  hung  medallions  of  Ten- 
nyson, Carlyle,  and  Robert  Browning ;  the  long  room,  filled 
with  plaster  casts  and  studies,  which  was  Mr.  Browning's 
retreat ;  and,  dearest  of  all,  the  large  drawing-room  where 
she  always  sat.  There  was  something  about  this  room  that 
seemed  to  make  it  a  proper  and  especial  haunt  for  poets. 
The  dark  shadows  and  subdued  light  gave  it  a  dreamy 
look,  which  was  enhanced  by  the  tapestry-covered  walls 
and  the  old  pictures  of  saints  that  looked  out  sadly  from 
their  carved  frames  of  black  wood.  Large  bookcases  con- 
structed of  pieces  of  Florentine  carving  selected  by  Mr. 
Browning  were  brimming  over  with  wise-looking  books; 
tables  were  covered  with  more  gayly-bound  volumes,  the 
gifts  of  brother  authors.  Dante's  grave  profile,  a  cast  of 
Keats's  face  and  brow  taken  after  death,  a  pen-and-ink 
sketch  of  Tennyson,  the  genial  face  of  John  Kenyon,  Mrs. 
Browning's  good  friend  and  relative,  little  paintings  of  the 
boy  Browning,  all  attracted  the  eye  in  turn,  and  gave  rise 
to  a  thousand  musings.  A  quaint  mirror,  easy-chairs  and 
sofas,  and  a  hundred  nothings  that  always  add  an  inde- 
scribable charm,  were  all  massed  in  this  room.  But  the 
glory  of  all,  and  that  which  sanctified  all,  was  seated  in  a 
low  arm-chair  near  the  door.  A  small  table  strewn  with 
writing-materials,  books,  and  newspapers  was  always  by  her 
side. 
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FRIENDS. 

Hugh  Stuart  Boyd  [see  Sonnets,  "  Hugh  Stuart  Boyd, 
his  Blindness,  his  Death,  1848,"  "Legacies,"  and  "Wine 
of  Cyprus,"  dedicated  to  him]. — This  was  Miss  Barrett's 
blind  friend,  to  whom  in  her  youth  she  often  read  from 
their  favorite  Greek  authors.  He  was  a  fine  Greek  scholar 
and  well  known  through  his  excellent  translations  of  the 
works  of  the  Christian  Fathers.  These  two  Greek  lovers 
found  mutual  sympathy  in  each  other's  companionship, 
and  at  his  death  the  poet  lamented  him  as  the 

"  Steadfast  friend, 

Who  never  didst  my  heart  or  life  misknow, 
Nor  cither's  faults  too  keenly  apprehend." 

Mary  Russell  Mil "ford '[see  Sonnet, "  To  Mary  Russell  Mit- 
ford,  in  her  Garden"],  1789-1855. — About  1836,  soon  after 
her  first  removal  to  London,  Miss  Barrett  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Miss  Mitford,  the  author  of  the  delightful  novel, 
"  Our  Village."  Notwithstanding  the  difference  of  their 
ages  a  close  friendship  sprang  up  between  them,  and  on 
the  latter's  return  to  her  country-house  at  Three  Mile 
Cross,  they  began  a  correspondence  which  continued  for 
ten  years.  Miss  Mitford  constantly  alludes  to  her  young 
friend  in  her  letters.  In  one  dated  1836  she  writes:  "A 
sweet  young  woman,  whom  we  called  for  in  Gloucester 
Place,  went  with  us — a  Miss  Barrett — who  reads  Greek  as 
I  do  French,  and  has  published  some  translations  from 
./Eschylus  and  some  most  striking  poems.  She  is  a  de- 
lightful young  creature  ;  shy  and  timid  and  modest."  And 
again :  "  She  is  so  sweet  and  gentle  and  so  pretty,  that  one 
looks  at  her  as  if  she  were  some  bright  flower;  and  she 
says  it  is  like  a  dream  that  she  should  be  talking  to  me, 
whose  works  she  knows  by  heart." 

Richard  Hengist  Home. — In  time,  Mr.  Home  ranks  next 
to  Miss  Mitford  among  the  poet's  literary  friends.  Pos- 
sessing an  established  literary  reputation,  in  intimate  re- 
lationship with  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  time,  and 
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closely  connected  as  editor  and  contributor  to  several  pe- 
riodicals, it  was  to  him  that  a  poem  of  Miss  Barrett's  was 
subjected  for  criticism.  He  recognized  its  merit  and  sent 
it  to  the  publisher.  Another  production,  "  The  Dead  Pan," 
was  soon  enclosed  to  him,  which  was  treated  in  the  same 
manner.  Thus  it  was  that  Miss  Barrett  was  first  intro- 
duced to  the  world  of  letters.  Soon  after  began  that  cor- 
respondence, continued  for  several  years,  of  which  Miss 
Barrett's  letters  have  recently  been  published. 

Harriet  Martineau  (1802-1876).  —  Letters  frequently 
passed  between  these  noble  women.  In  1843,  Miss  Bar- 
rett writes,  "  I  have  had  a  great  pleasure  lately  in  some 
correspondence  with  Miss  Martineau,  the  noblest  female 
intelligence  between  the  seas, 

'"As  sweet  as  spring,  as  ocean  deep.' 

She  is  in  a  hopeless  anguish  of  body  and  serene  triumph 
of  spirit,  with  at  once  no  hope  and  all  hope !  To  hear 
from  her  was  both  a  pleasure  and  honor  to  me !" 

Mrs.  Jameson. — This  well-known  author  visited  the  in- 
valid poet  in  1844,  and  of  their  first  personal  interview 
Miss  Barrett  wrote  to  Mr.  Home:  "Do  you  know  her? 
She  did  not  exactly  reflect  my  idea  of  Mrs.  Jameson.  And 
yet  it  would  be  both  untrue  and  ungrateful  to  tell  you  that 
she  disappointed  me.  In  fact  she  agreeably  surprised  me 
in  one  respect,  for  I  had  been  told  that  she  was  pedantic, 
and  I  found  her  as  unassuming  as  a  woman  need  be — both 
unassuming  and  natural.  The  tone  of  her  conversation, 
however,  is  rather  analytical  and  critical  than  spontaneous 
and  impulsive,  and  for  this  reason  she  appears  to  me  a  less 
charming  companion  than  our  friend  of  Three  Mile  Cross, 
who  '  wears  her  heart  upon  her  sleeve,'  and  shakes  out  its 
perfumes  at  every  moment.  She — Mrs.  Jameson — is  keen 
and  calm  and  reflective.  She  has  a  very  light  complexion, 
pale,  lucid  eyes,  thin,  colorless  lips,  fit  for  incisive  mean- 
ings, a  nose  and  chin  projective  without  breadth.  SI 
was  here  nearly  an  hour,  and  though  on  a  first  visit,  I  coul 
perceive  that  a  vague  thought  or  expression  she  would  nc 
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permit  to  pass  either  from  my  lips  or  her  own ;  yet  noth- 
ing could  be  greater  than  her  kindness  to  me,  and  I  already 
think  of  her  as  of  a  friend."  This  acquaintance  was  after- 
wards considerably  extended. 

Count  Cavour. — Among  Mrs.  Browning's  Italian  friends 
may  be  reckoned  Cavour,  the  greatest  statesman  of  his 
age.  His  great  political  idea,  the  freedom  and  union  of 
Italy,  was  the  strongest  wish  of  her  heart  and  the  theme 
of  many  of  her  poems.  By  a  singular  coincidence  their 
deaths  occurred  in  the  same  year. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne. — While  in  Italy,  in  1858,  Haw- 
thorne spent  an  evening  with  the  Brownings.  Of  this  visit 
he  says :  "  We  went  last  evening,  at  eight  o'clock,  to  see 
the  Brownings;  and  after  some  search  and  inquiry  we 
found  the  Casa  Guidi,  which  is  a  palace  in  a  street  not 
very  far  from  our  own.  It  being  dusk  I  could  not  see  the 
exterior,  which,  if  I  remember,  Browning  has  celebrated  in 
song ;  at  all  events,  Mrs.  Browning  has  called  one  of  her 
poems  "  Casa  Guidi  Windows."  The  street  is  a  narrow 
one;  but  on  entering  the  palace  we  saw  a  spacious  stair- 
case and  ample  accommodations  of  vestibule  and  hall,  the 
latter  opening  on  a  balcony,  where  we  could  hear  the 
chanting  of  priests  in  a  church  close  by.  Browning  told 
us  that  this  was  the  first  church  where  an  oratorio  had 
ever  been  performed.  He  came  into  the  anteroom  to- 
greet  us,  as  did  his  little  boy,  Robert,  whom  they  call 
Pennini  for  fondness.  The  latter  cognomen  is  a  diminu- 
tive of  Apennino,  which  was  bestowed  upon  him  at  his 
first  advent  into  the  world  because  he  was  so  very  small, 
there  being  a  statue  in  Florence  of  colossal  size  called 
Apennino.  I  never  saw  such  a  boy  as  this  before  ;  so 
slender,  fragile,  and  spirit-like — not  as  if  he  were  actually 
in  ill-health,  but  as  if  he  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
human  flesh  and  blood.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Browning  met  us  at  the 
door  of  the  drawing-room  and  greeted  us  most  kindly — a 
pale,  small  person,  scarcely  embodied  at  all ;  at  any  rate 
only  substantially  enough  to  put  forth  her  slender  fingers 
to  be  grasped,  and  to  speak  with  a  shrill,  yet  sweet,  tenuity 
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of  voice.  Really  I  do  not  see  how  Mr.  Browning  can  sup- 
pose that  he  has  an  earthly  wife  any  more  than  an  earthly 
child ;  both  are  of  the  elfin  race,  and  will  flit  away  from 
him  some  day  when  he  least  thinks  of  it.  ...  When  I  met 
her  in  London  at  Lord  Houghton's  breakfast-table,  she 
did  not  impress  me  so  singularly ;  for  the  morning  light  is 
more  prosaic  than  the  dim  illumination  of  their  great  tap- 
estried drawing-room.  .  .  .  We  had  some  tea  and  some 
strawberries,  and  passed  a  pleasant  evening.  There  was 
no  very  noteworthy  conversation ;  the  most  interesting 
topic  being  that  disagreeable  and  now  wearisome  one  of 
spiritual  communications,  as  regards  which  Mrs.  Browning 
is  a  believer  and  her  husband  an  infidel. . . .  Little  Pennini, 
during  the  evening,  sometimes  helped  the  guests  to  cake 
and  strawberries,  joined  in  the  conversation  when  he  had 
anything  to  say,  or  sat  down  upon  a  couch  to  enjoy  his 
own  meditations." — French  and  Italian  Journals,  June  9, 
1858. 

Bayard  Taylor. — While  in  London  Mr.  Taylor  became 
acquainted  with  the  poets,  who  were  then  in  England  on  a 
visit.  "  Calling,  one  afternoon  in  September,"  he  writes, 
"  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  both  at  home,  though  on 
the  eve  of  their  return  to  Florence.  In  a  small  drawing- 
room  on  the  first  floor  I  met  Browning,  who  received  me 
with  great  cordiality.  In  his  lively,  cheerful  manner,  quick 
voice,  and  perfect  self-possession,  he  made  the  impression 
of  an  American  rather  than  an  Englishman.  He  was  then, 
I  should  judge,  about  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  but  his 
dark  hair  was  already  streaked  with  gray  about  the  tem- 
ples. .  .  .  His  eulogy  (of  Mr.  Kenyon)  was  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  Mrs.  Browning,  whom  he  ran  to  meet  with 
a  boyish  liveliness.  She  was  slight  and  fragile  in  appear- 
ance, with  a  pale,  wasted  face,  shaded  by  masses  of  sof 
chestnut  curls  which  fell  on  her  cheeks,  and  serious  eye 
of  bluish-gray.  Her  frame  seemed  to  be  altogether  dis 
proportionate  to  her  soul.  This  at  least  was  the  first  ii 
pression:  her  personality,  frail  as  it  appeared,  soon  exer- 
cised its  power,  and  it  seemed  a  natural  thing  that  sh< 
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should  have  written  the  'Cry  of  the  Children'  or  the 
'  Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship.'  I  also  understood  how 
these  two  poets,  so  different  both  intellectually  and  phys- 
ically, should  have  found  their  complements  in  each  other. 
The  fortunate  balance  of  their  reciprocal  qualities  makes 
them  an  exception  to  the  rule  that  the  intermarriage 
of  authors  is  unadvisable,  and  they  appear  to  be,  and  are, 
perfectly  happy  in  their  wedded  life.  Mrs.  Browning  was 
anxious  to  learn  something  with  regard  to  Art  in  this  coun- 
try and  the  patronage  extended  to  it ;  and  in  the  course 
of  the  conversation  freely  expressed  her  belief  that  a  Re- 
publican form  of  government  is  unfavorable  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Fine  Arts.  To  this  opinion  I  dissented  as 
moderately  as  possible,  but  soon  I  had  a  powerful  ally  in 
Browning,  who  declared  that  no  artist  had  ever  before 
been  honored  with  a  more  splendid  commission  than  the 
State  of  Virginia  had  given  to  Crawford.  A  general  his- 
torical discussion  ensued,  which  was  carried  on  for  some 
time  with  the  greatest  spirit,  the  two  poets  taking  directly 
opposite  views.  It  was  good-humoredly  closed  at  last,  and 
I  thought  both  of  them  seemed  to  enjoy  it." — At  Home 
and  Abroad. 

[Among  Mrs.  Browning's  other  friends  may  be  men- 
tioned her  genial  cousin,  Mr.  John  Kenyon;  George  S. 
Hillard,  of  Boston,  who  gives  an  account  of  his  visit  to 
them  in  his  work,  "Six  Months  in  Italy;"  Miss  Kate  Field, 
who  was  in  Florence  at  the  time  of  her  death;  and  Joel 
T.  Hart,  the  sculptor,  who  resided  for  some  time  in  Flor- 
ence, and  died  there.] 

MRS.  BROWNING'S  PERSONAL  CHARACTER. 
She  was  a  woman  of  whom  one  would  say,  through 
tears,  "  Thank  God,  she  has  entered  into  her  true  life  with 
the  angels !"  She  was  shy  of  strangers,  and  lacked  in  con- 
versation a  readiness  of  words  when  talking  with  those  she 
did  not  know.  She  never  said  a  commonplace  thing,  and, 
as  most  people  like  commonplace  things  and  cannot  under- 
stand anything  else,  she  never  shone  brilliantly  in  a  mixed 
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company.  But  with  her  chosen  friends  her  conversation, 
though  never  animated,  was  always  delightful.  She  was 
refreshingly  honest,  and  one  always  felt  that  she  meant 
exactly  what  she  said,  and  that  her  whole  heart  was  in 
the  utterance.  She  had  the  faculty  of  going  to  the  very 
soul  of  a  subject,  and  was  a  living  refutation  of  the  no- 
tion that  women  are  only  clever  in  matters  of  detail.  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Browning's  sympathies  with  the  antislavery  party  in 
America  were  very  intense,  and  she  offended  people  from 
the  South  by  her  honest  and  vehement  utterances  on  the 
subject. — JOEL  T.  HART. 

Mrs.  Browning's  character  was  well-nigh  perfect.  Patient 
in  long  suffering,  she  never  spoke  of  herself  except  when 
the  subject  was  forced  upon  her  by  others,  and  then  with 
no  complaint.  She  judged  not,  saving  when  great  princi- 
ples were  imperilled,  and  then  was  ready  to  sacrifice  her- 
self upon  the  altar  of  Right.  Forgiving  as  she  wished  to 
be  forgiven,  none  approached  her  with  misgivings  knowing 
her  magnanimity.  She  was  ever  ready  to  accord  sympa- 
thy to  all,  taking  an  earnest  interest  in  the  most  insignif- 
icant, and  so  humble  in  her  greatness  that  her  friends 
looked  upon  her  as  a  divinity  among  women.  Thought- 
ful in  the  smallest  things  for  others,  she  seemed  to  give 
little  thought  to  herself;  and  believing  in  universal  good- 
ness, her  nature  was  free  from  worldly  suspicions.  The 
first  to  see  merit,  she  was  the  last  to  censure  faults,  and 
gave  the  praise  that  she  felt  with  a  generous  hand.  No 
one  so  heartily  rejoiced  at  the  success  of  others,  no  one 
was  so  modest  in  her  own  triumphs,  which  she  looked 
upon  more  as  a  favor  of  which  she  was  unworthy  than  as 
a  right  due  to  her.  She  loved  all  who  offered  her  affec- 
tion, and  would  solace  and  advise  with  any.  She  watched 
the  progress  of  the  world  with  tireless  eye  and  beating 
heart,  and,  anxious  for  the  good  of  the  whole  world, 
scorned  to  take  an  insular  view  of  any  political  question. 
With  her  a  political  question  was  a  moral  question  as  well. 
Mrs.  Browning  belonged  to  no  particular  country;  the 
world  was  inscribed  upon  the  banner  under  which  she 
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fought.  Wrong  was  her  enemy;  against  this  she  wrestled 
in  whatever  part  of  the  globe  it  was  to  be  found.  .  .  .  Mrs. 
Browning's  conversation  was  most  interesting.  It  was  not 
characterized  by  sallies  of  wit  or  brilliant  repartee,  nor  was 
it  of  that  nature  which  is  most  welcome  in  society.  It  was 
frequently  intermingled  with  trenchant,  quaint  remarks, 
leavened  with  a  quiet,  graceful  humor  of  her  own ;  but  it 
was  eminently  calculated  for  a  ttte-a-tfte.  Mrs.  Browning 
never  made  an  insignificant  remark.  All  that  she  said  was 
always  worth  hearing ;  a  greater  compliment  could  not  be 
paid  her.  She  was  a  most  conscientious  listener,  giving 
you  her  mind  and  heart  as  well  as  her  magnetic  eyes. 
Though  the  latter  spoke  an  eager  language  of  their  own, 
she  conversed  slowly,  with  a  conciseness  and  point  that, 
added  to  a  matchless  earnestness,  which  was  the  predom- 
inating trait  of  her  conversation  as  it  was  of  her  charac- 
ter, made  her  a  most  delightful  companion.  Persons  were 
never  her  theme  unless  public  character  were  under  dis- 
cussion or  friends  were  to  be  praised,  which  kind  office  she 
frequently  took  upon  herself.  One  never  dreamed  of  fri- 
volities in  Mrs.  Browning's  presence,  and  gossip  felt  itself 
out  of  place.  Yourself  (not  herself]  was  always  a  pleasant 
subject  to  her,  calling  out  all  her  best  sympathies  in  joy, 
and  yet  more  in  sorrow.  Books  and  humanity,  great 
deeds,  and,  above  all,  politics,  which  includes  all  the  grand 
questions  of  the  day,  were  foremost  in  her  thoughts,  and 
therefore  oftenest  on  her  lips.  I  speak  not  of  religion,  for 
with  her  everything  was  religion.  Her  Christianity  was 
not  confined  to  church  and  rubric :  it  meant  civilization. — 
KATE  FIELD. 

MRS.  BROWNING'S  WORKS. 
I.  Poetry  (selections). 


Religious  : 

The  Seraphim. 

Drama  of  Exile. 
Lyric : 

Romance  of  the  Swan's  Nest. 

The  Sea-mew. 


A  Child  Asleep. 

To  Flush,  My  Dog. 

My  Dove. 

The  Lost  Bower. 

The  Rhyme  of  the  Duchess  May. 

Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship. 
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The  Cry  of  the  Children. 
Cowper's  Grave. 
Mother  and  Poet. 
Sonnets  : 
Comfort. 
Work. 

The  Prospect. 
Life. 

Hiram  Powers's  Greek  Slave. 
Cheerfulness. 
Portuguese. 


Patriotic : 

Casa  Guidi  Windows. 
The  Court  Lady. 
Napoleon  III.  in  Italy. 
A  Curse  for  a  Nation. 
Garibaldi.  [Florence. 

King   Victor   Emmanuel    entering 
A  Song  for  the  Ragged-schools  of 
London. 

Aurora  Leigh. 


The  Greek  Christian  Poets. 


II.  Prose. 

|  The  Book  of  Poets. 


STUDY  OF  "THE  SERAPHIM"  AND  "DRAMA  OF  EXILE." 

"The  Seraphim,"  the  first  of  Mrs.  Browning's  poems  of 
any  considerable  length,  was  published  in  1838.  It  was 
as  strongly  colored  by  her  Greek  studies  as  was  the 
"  Drama  of  Exile,"  which  appeared  six  years  later,  by  her 
Hebrew.  The  two  poems  are  connected  through  the  nat- 
ure of  their  themes,  as  they  deal  with  the  great  question 
of  the  fall  and  redemption  of  man.  Thus,  in  her  early 
productions,  Mrs.  Browning  followed  in  the  track  of  Mil- 
ton ;  she,  however,  reversed  the  order  of  treatment,  and 
while  "  The  Seraphim "  may  be  said  to  correspond  to 
"  Paradise  Regained,"  the  "  Drama  of  Exile  "  corresponds 
to  "  Paradise  Lost." 

Comparison  with  Milton  s  Treatment  of  the  Theme. — As 
works  of  literary  art  the  performances  of  Mrs.  Browning 
cannot  enter  into  rivalry  with  those  of  Milton.  In  con- 
structive power,  in  sustained  strength  and  severe  beauty 
of  language,  in  majestic  harmony  and  subtle  modulation 
of  music — organ,  harp,  and  flute — "  Paradise  Lost  "  and 
"Paradise  Regained"  surpass  "A  Drama  of  Exile"  and 
"The  Seraphim."  The  language  is  the  weakest  part  of 
these  poems.  It  exhibits  Mrs.  Browning's  mannerism 
without  those  qualities  by  which  her  mannerism  was  sub- 
sequently softened  and  chastened  into  a  deeper  melodious- 
ness. The  diction  is  rugged ;  the  imagery  often  borders 
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on  the  grotesque ;  we  are  always  conscious  of  more  or  less 
extravagance,  always  of  more  or  less  obscurity.  The  very 
first  verse  in  the  "  Drama  of  Exile "  has  an  oddity  of 
rhyme  which  Milton  would  never  have  let  pass.  Lucifer, 
addressing  his  hosts,  whom  he  calls  up  to  deform  and 
destroy  the  world  which  he  has  conquered  for  them,  speaks 
thus: 

"  Rejoice  in  the  clefts  of  Gehenna, 

My  exiled,  my  host ! 
Earth  has  exiles  as  hopeless  as  when  a 

Heaven's  empire  was  lost." 

On  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Browning  is  in  some  respects — 
and  these  important — more  successful  in  the  treatment  of 
the  subject  than  Milton.  She  throws  a  finer  tenderness 
into  her  portraiture  of  Adam  and  Eve,  especially  of  the 
latter.  Charlotte  Bront£  expressed  in  terms  of  scornful 
brilliancy  the  dissatisfaction  with  which  women  generally 
look  upon  Milton's  account  of  Eve.  It  is  a  picture  of  the 
first  woman  by  a  man  who  holds  uncompromisingly  that 
woman's  supreme  happiness  is  to  contribute  to  and  sym- 
pathize with  the  happiness  of  her  lord  and  master.  In 
doing  justice  to  Eve,  Mrs.  Browning  does  justice  also  to 
Adam,  breathing  passionate  life  into  the  statuesque  pro- 
priety of  Milton's  first  man.  Mrs.  Browning  has  the  su- 
periority also  in  the  conception  formed  and  the  view  pre- 
sented of  redemption.  All  who  have  carefully  considered 
"  Paradise  Lost "  and  "  Paradise  Regained,"  as  the  parts 
of  one  great  poem  on  sin  and  salvation,  must  have  been 
struck  by  the  fact  that  Milton  has  almost  ignored  the 
death  of  Christ.  In  "  Paradise  Lost  "  he  was  not  required 
to  say  much  of  it,  but  he  almost  wholly  omits  it  also  from 
"  Paradise  Regained."  The  four  books  of  that  marvellous- 
ly learned  and  very  beautiful  poem  are  taken  up  with  an 
account  of  Christ's  temptation  in  the  wilderness.  The 
triumph  of  Christ  over  Satan  is  viewed  by  Milton  as  es- 
sentially a  triumph  in  argument.  At  the  end  of  the  argu- 
ment, and  of  the  four  books  containing  it,  do  we  not  ex- 
perience, when  we  first  read  the  poem,  a  sense  of  utter 
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incompleteness?  Additional  books  seem  to  be  wanted  for 
the  treatment  of  the  rest  of  Christ's  life  and  of  his  death. 
The  universal  judgment  of  Christendom  has  attached 
more  consequence,  in  the  general  scheme  of  redemption, 
to  the  death  on  Calvary  than  to  the  temptation  in  the 
wilderness,  and  the  body  of  Catholic  theology  corresponds 
to  this  Christian  sentiment.  It  is  well  known  that  Milton 
in  the  latter  portion  of  his  life  held  Arian  opinions ;  and 
the  only  way  in  which  I  can  account  for  the  virtual  omis- 
sion of  the  crucifixion  from  "  Paradise  Regained "  is  by 
supposing  that  when  he  wrote  the  poem  he  had  ceased  to 
accept  the  Catholic  view  of  Christ's  death  as  a  propitiatory 
sacrifice.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  Mrs.  Browning,  in 
"The  Seraphim,"  presents  to  us  the  victory  of  Christ  over 
evil  as  consummated  on  the  cross.  Both  in  that  poem 
and  in  the  "  Drama  of  Exile  "  she  seeks  to  penetrate  into 
the  spiritual  meanings  of  the  death  of  Christ,  into  the 
mystery  of  sorrow  shared  by  Divinity,  into  love  that, 
through  death,  conquers  death  and  hell.  If  the  feeling  of 
Christendom,  sanctioned  by  the  opinion  of  such  men  as 
Lessing,  Goethe,  and  Hegel,  is  right  in  apprehending 
atonement  as  distinctive  of  Christianity,  then  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing must  be  allowed  to  be  more  comprehensive  than  Milton 
in  her  treatment  of  their  common  theme. — PETER  BAYNE. 
Characters. — Compare  Mrs.  Browning's  Adam  and  Eve 
with  Milton's,  and  her  Lucifer  with  Milton's  Satan, 
Goethe's  Mephistopheles,  and  Byron's  Lucifer. 

QUOTATIONS. 

"  Zerah.  The  pathos  hath  the  day  undone : 

The  death-look  of  His  eyes 
Hath  overcome  the  sun, 

And  made  it  sicken  in  its  narrow  skies. 
Ador.  Is  it  to  death  ?     He  dieth. 
Zerah.  Through  the  dark 

He  still,  He  only  is  discernible, 
The  naked  hands  and  feet,  transfixed  stark, 
The  countenance  of  patient  anguish  white, 
Do  make  themselves  a  light 
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More  dreadful  than  the  glooms  which  round  them  dwell, 
And  therein  do  they  shine." — The  Seraphim. 

"  The  Seraphim.  Ah  !  what  am  I 

To  counterfeit,  with  faculty  earth-darkened, 

Seraphic  brows  of  light 

And  seraph  language  never  used  nor  hearkened  ? 
Ah  me !     What  word  that  seraphs  say  could  come 
From  mouth  so  used  to  sighs — so  soon  to  lie 
Sighless,  because  then  breathless  in  the  tomb  ? 

I,  too,  may  haply  smile  another  day 

At  the  far  recollection  of  this  lay, 

When  God  may  call  me  in  your  midst  to  dwell, 

To  hear  your  most  sweet  music's  miracle 

And  see  your  wondrous  faces." — Ibid. :  Epilogue. 

"Through  the  flats  of  Hades,  where  the  souls  assemble, 
He  will  guide  the  Death-steed  calm  between  their  ranks, 
While,  like  beaten  dogs,  they  a  little  moan  and  tremble 
To  see  the  darkness  curdle  from  the  horse's  glittering  flanks, 

Up  between  the  angels  pale  with  silent  feeling, 
Will  the  Tamer  calmly  lead  the  horse  of  Death  ; 
Cleaving  all  that  silence,  cleaving  all  that  glory, 
Will  the  Tamer  lead  him  straightway  to  the  Throne ; 
'  Look  out,  O  Jehovah,  to  this  I  bring  before  Thee 
With  a  hand  nail-pierced — I,  who  am  thy  Son.' 
Then  the  Eye  Divinest,  from  the  Deepest,  flaming 
On  the  mystic  courser,  shall  look  out  in  fire ! 
Blind  the  beast  shall  stagger  where  It  overcame  him, 
Meek  as  lamb  at  pasture,  bloodless  in  desire : 
Down  the  beast  shall  shiver,  slain  amid  the  taming, 
And,  by  Life  essential,  the  phantasm  Death  expire." 

Drama  of  Exile. 

CRITICISMS. 

A  "  Drama  of  Exile,"  which  was  a  comparatively  early 
production,  is  acknowledged  to  possess  great  sublimity  in 
its  ideas,  though  the  conception  as  a  whole  is  asserted  to 
be  a  failure.  .  .  .  But  for  a  passage  of  unfaltering  eloquence 
and  one  instinct  with  true  poetic  fire  take  the  address  of 
Adam  to  Eve  after  the  twain  have  left  Paradise. — G.  BAR- 
NETT  SMITH. 

Such  are  the  astonishing  poems  in  which  Elizabeth  Bar- 
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rett  Barrett,  now  above  thirty,  announced  that  another 
great  poet  had  arisen  in  England — a  poet  of  almost  exces- 
sive fervor  and  intensity,  whose  imagination  would  quail 
before  nothing  in  heaven,  earth,  or  hell,  and  who  possessed, 
at  the  same  time,  the  deepest  tenderness  that  could  dwell 
in  a  woman's  heart.  Putting  aside  Dante  and  Milton,  I 
know  nothing  in  religious  poetry  at  all  comparable,  for 
imaginative  power,  with  the  "  Drama  of  Exile  "  and  "  The 
Seraphim."  That  they  are  imperishable  is,  I  should  say, 
probable ;  but  the  probability  is  clouded  with  a  doubt 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  conspicuously  defective  in  one 
quality  of  great  and  deathless  poetry — to  wit,  simplicity. 
Able  as  she  was  to  use  "  the  mother  tongue  of  noble  pas- 
sion," the  woman  singer  could  not  perfectly  trust  to  simple 
language.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  more  correct  to  say  that 
her  imagination  was  too  vehement,  too  impetuous,  to  be  re- 
strained by  judgment,  and  that,  like  a  strong,  wild  horse  of 
the  desert  when  first  mounted,  it  took  the  bit  in  its  teeth 
and  ran  away  with  the  rider.  At  all  events,  the  imagery  of 
these  poems,  especially  of  the  first,  is  so  vaguely  gorgeous 
and  erudite,  the  invention  so  elaborate  and  complex,  that 
many  readers  will  be  permanently  repelled  by  them.  "The 
sense  reels,"  I  wrote  formerly,  and  a  new  reading  has  not 
altered  my  opinion,  "  under  the  bewildering  pageantry  of 
earth  spirits  and  bird  spirits  and  river  spirits,  of  zodiacs 
and  stars  and  chorusing  angels ;  the  mind  is  perplexed 
with  gnomons  and  apogees  and  vibrations  and  infinities. 
One  stares  on  all  this  as  one  might  on  the  foam,  glorious 
in  its  shivered  snow  and  wavering  irises,  which  roars  and 
raves  round  a  coral  reef.  The  vessel  draws  near  the  reef, 
and  many  an  eye  looks  into  the  foam ;  but  its  beauty  fas- 
cinates only  for  a  moment,  and  the  sail  fills,  and  the  island 
is  left  forever.  Never,  perhaps,  is  it  known  that  in  the 
heart  of  that  island,  hidden  by  the  torn  fringes  of  tinted 
foam,  there  was  soft  green  grass,  and  a  quiet,  crystal  foun- 
tain, and  cottages  smiling  in  the  light  of  flowers,  and  all 
the  home  affections."  I  beg  to  express  the  earnest  hope 
that  my  readers,  if  they  have  not  yet  studied  these  mem- 
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orable  poems,  will  not  permit  themselves  to  be  repelled  by 
the  demands  they  make  upon  the  attention  and  the  think- 
ing faculty.  They  bear  throughout  the  impress  of  an 
original  mind  and  a  sovereign  imagination,  and  the  deep 
beating  of  a  woman's  heart  makes  rare,  sweet  melody  in 
them  from  first  to  last.  Amid  the  stormy  grandeurs  of 
their  imagery,  this  deep  music  comes  in  with  enhanced 
effect,  as  the  penetrating  tenderness  of  "  Home,  Sweet 
Home "  might  come  in  amid  the  melodious  crash  and 
clamor  of  orchestral  thunderings. — PETER  BAYNE. 

STUDY  OF  "THE  RHYME  OF  THE  DUCHESS  MAY." 

This  poem  was  written  about  1838,  and  is  regarded  by 
some  critics  as  Mrs.  Browning's  most  characteristic  work. 

CRITICISMS. 

This  ballad  has  in  it  not  only  a  quaintness  which  con- 
veys us  back  to  the  days  of  chivalry,  but  a  strength  of  ex- 
pression which  is  generally  absent  in  the  productions  of 
that  period.  It  bears  unquestionably  the  stamp  of  genius. 
— G.  BARNETT  SMITH. 

My  own  youthful  acquaintance  with  her  works  began, 
for  example,  with  "The  Rhyme  of  the  Duchess  May."  It 
was  different  from  any  romance  ballad  I  had  read,  and  was 
to  me  a  magic  casement  opening  on  "fairy-lands  forlorn;" 
and  even  now  I  think — as  I  thought  then — that  the  sweet- 
ness and  power  of  scenery  and  language,  the  delicious 
metre,  the  refrain  of  the  passing  bell,  the  feeling  and  ac- 
tion are  highly  poetical  and  have  an  indescribable  charm. 
The  blemishes  of  this  lyric  are  few;  it  is  adjusted  to  just 
the  proper  degree  of  quaintness ;  the  overture  and  epilogue 
are  exquisitely  done,  and  the  tone  is  maintained  throughout 
— an  unusual  feat  for  Mrs.  Browning. — E.  C.  STEDMAN. 

While  declining  to  adjudicate  between  masterpieces,  I 
confess  that  the  poem  which  most  closely  connects  itself 
with  Mrs.  Browning  in  my  own  mind — the  poem  on  which 
my  imagination  dwells  most  wonderingly  and  to  which  my 
heart  clings  most  fondly — is  "  The  Rhyme  of  the  Duchess 
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May."  Its  blemishes  are  mere  motes  in  the  sunlight  of  its 
general  power.  Its  artistic  unity  and  completeness  are  not 
less  remarkable  than  its  strong  drawing  and  vivid  local 
color.  In  this,  as  in  other  instances,  the  critic  of  Mrs. 
Browning  is  called  to  discriminate  between  two  things : 
the  realistic  basis  and  the  imaginative  form.  No  poet 
deals  more  realistically  with  passion  than  Mrs.  Browning ; 
she  feels  and  gives  its  living  throb  with  the  penetrating 
vehemence,  the  fiery  tenderness  of  Burns ;  but  the  imag- 
inative drapery  in  which  she  clothes  her  conceptions  is  apt 
to  be  loose-flowing  and  gorgeous,  as  mist  kindled  by  light- 
nings and  rent  by  storms.  In  the  Duchess  May  the  pas- 
sion of  wifely  devotion  is  shown  in  its  intensest  yet  most 
real  fervor,  triumphing  in  death,  triumphing  over  death ; 
but  the  imaginative  form  and  covering  in  which  this  cen- 
tral passion  is  wrapped  may  be  held  to  be  somewhat  wildly 
romantic.  .  .  .  The  Duchess  May  is  one  of  the  most  admi- 
rably drawn  figures  that  ever  came  from  the  pencil  of  art. 
Every  line  is  so  definite  yet  so  delicate  in  its  curvature ; 
every  tint  so  clear  and  warm  yet  so  soft  in  its  blending,  so 
fine  in  its  gradation.  Her  external  attributes — her  haugh- 
tiness, her  beauty,  her  queenliness  of  mien  and  manner — 
are  touched  in  with  the  airy  vividness  of  Scott ;  her  in- 
most heart  is  laid  bare — her  womanly  tenderness,  unfath- 
omable as  the  blue  wells  of  the  sky,  her  womanly  pride, 
her  womanly  ecstasy  of  self-sacrifice — with  (I  speak  delib- 
erately) the  power  of  a  Shakespeare.  In  some  respects 
she  reminds  one  of  Scott's  Di  Vernon,  in  some  of  Char- 
lotte Bronte's  "  Shirley."  Had  the  Duchess  May  been  the 
heroine  of  a  three -volume  novel,  Shirley  might  indeed 
have  played  her  part  indifferently  well,  though  some  ad- 
ditional brightening  and  softening  and  warming — some 
tones  and  touches  from  Dorothea  Brooke,  the  loveliest  of 
all  George  Eliot's  female  characters — would  have  been  re- 
quired even  by  Charlotte  Bronte's  glorious  Yorkshire  lass. 
In  one  word,  the  Duchess  May  must  be  ranked  with  thf 
Juliets  and  Desdemonas,  beyond  any  flight  of  Walter  Scott 
or  Charlotte  Bront£,  and  perhaps  not  to  be  adequatelj 
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portrayed  in  any  novel  or  drama  with  a  pleasant  ending, 
but  only  where  tragedy  in  sceptred  pall  sweeps  by. — 
PETER  BAYNE. 

STUDY  OF  "LADY  GERALDINE'S  COURTSHIP" — A  RO- 
MANCE OF  THE  AGE. 

In  1844,  soon  after  the  publication  of  her  two  volumes 
of  collected  poems,  Mrs.  Browning  wrote  to  Mr.  Home : 
" '  Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship '  appears  to  be  the  popular 
favorite.  Oh  for  life  and  strength  to  do  something  better 
and  worthier  than  any  of  them  !  I  feel  as  if  I  could  do  it." 
The  poem  has  always  been  a  favorite.  It  is  thrown  into 
the  form  of  a  letter  written  by  a  poet  to  his  "  friend  and 
fellow-student,"  in  which  he  describes  the  Lady  Geraldine 
in  all  her  rank  and  beauty,  his  conversation  with  her,  and 
his  love,  which  he  regards  as  hopeless.  Just  as  the  last 
page  of  the  letter  is  completed  the  Lady  herself  appears, 
and  the  love-scene  which  follows  forms  the  conclusion  of 

the  piece. 

CRITICISMS. 

With  the  exception  of  Tennyson's  "  Locksley  Hall,"  we 
have  never  perused  a  poem  combining  so  much  of  the 
fiercest  passion  with  so  much  of  the  most  ethereal  fancy  as 
the  "  Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship  "  of  Miss  Barrett.  We 
are  forced  to  admit,  however,  that  the  latter  work  is  a 
very  palpable  imitation  of  the  former,  which  it  surpasses  in 
plot,  or  rather  in  thesis,  as  much  as  it  falls  below  it  in 
artistical  management  and  a  certain  calm  energy — lustrous 
and  indomitable — such  as  we  might  imagine  in  a  broad 
river  of  molten  gold.  .  .  .  The  "  Lady  Geraldine "  is,  we 
think,  the  only  poem  of  its  author  which  is  not  deficient 
considered  as  an  artificial  whole. — EDGAR  A.  POE. 

"  Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship "  is  a  romance  which  al- 
most necessarily  challenges  comparison  with  "  Locksley 
Hall,"  and,  what  is  strange  about  the  two,  Mrs.  Browning 
has,  in  our  judgment,  most  truthfully  drawn  the  male 
characters,  while  Tennyson  has  been  the  happier  in  all 
else  in  his  poem. — G.  BARNETT  SMITH. 
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I  value  it  chiefly  as  an  illustration  of  the  greater  free- 
dom and  elegance  to  which  her  poetic  faculty  had  now  at- 
tained, and  as  her  first  open  avowal,  and  a  brave  one  in 
England,  'of  the  democracy  which  generous  and  gifted 
spirits  the  round  world  over  are  wont  to  confess.  As  for 
her  story,  she  only  succeeded  in  showing  how  meanly  a 
womanish  fellow  might  act  when  enamored  of  one  above 
him  in  social  station,  and  that  the  heart  of  a  man  possessed 
of  healthy  self-respect  was  something  she  had  not  yet 
found  out.  Her  Bertram  is  a  dreadful  prig,  who  cries, 
mouths,  and  faints  like  a  school-girl,  allowing  himself  to 
eat  the  bread  of  the  Philistines  and  betray  his  sense  of  in- 
equality, and  upon  whom  Lady  Geraldine  certainly  throws 
herself  away.  He  is  a  libel  upon  the  whole  race  of  poets. 
— E.  C.  STEDMAN. 

If  Mrs.  Browning's  intelligent  readers  were  asked  to 
name  her  most  characteristic  poem,  they  would  probably 
fix  upon  "Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship."  The  choice  would 
lie  between  that  and  "The  Duchess  May."  The  finest 
wine  of  her  genius,  the  intensest  elixir  of  her  poetic  sym- 
pathy, the  very  essence  of  her  womanly  pride,  and  not  less 
of  her  womanly  ecstasy  of  self -surrendering  humility,  as 
well  as  her  most  original  imagery,  puissant  thought,  and 
splendid  language,  are  present  in  both  poems.  I  should 
not,  for  my  own  part,  undertake  to  say  which  of  the  two 
is  the  more  characteristic,  but  I  should  pronounce  it  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  have  a  right  insight  into  these  two 
without  possessing  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  the  distinctive 
character  of  her  genius.  "  Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship " 
belongs  to  the  same  class  of  poems  as  "  Locksley  Hall." 
It  is  a  story  of  love,  and  its  love-story  is  delineated  in  con- 
nection with  certain  social  truths  or  doctrines  which  the 
poet  intends  to  teach.  Of  these  doctrines  little  is  ex- 
pressly said,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  from  the  bearing  of  the 
poems  upon  them  that  their  chief  significance  is  derived. 
"Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship"  and  "Locksley  Hall"  are 
profoundly  democratic  in  spirit.  They  belong  to  the  pe- 
riod when  the  atmosphere  of  our  island  was  still  tingling 
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with  the  Reform  Bill  agitation ;  when  the  hope  and  aspira- 
tion of  ardent  spirits  were  stirred  with  visions  of  class  rec- 
onciled to  class ;  of  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  warming 
towards  each  other  in  the  glow  of  a  common  brotherhood ; 
of  all  distinctions  being  effaced  except  those  between  hon- 
est men  and  knaves,  between  base  men  and  honorable. 
"  Cursed,"  says  Tennyson  in  "  Locksley  Hall,"  "  be  the  so- 
cial lies  that  warp  us  from  the  living  truth ;"  "  cursed  be 
the  gold  that  gilds  the  straitened  forehead  of  the  fool." 
Love,  asserting  its  God-given  power  and  right  to  make 
two  hearts  happy,  and  to  make  their  love,  united  in  mar- 
riage, a  fountain  of  home  happiness  for  many,  is  in  that 
poem  baffled  by  worldly  pride.  In  "  Lady  Geraldine's 
Courtship  "  the  same  doctrine  of  the  right  divine  of  love 
to  set  its  foot  on  the  neck  of  pride  is  poetically  preached 
in  Mrs.  Browning's  manner.  ..."  Lady  Geraldine's  Court- 
ship" is  steeped  in  melody — the  language,  the  imagery, 
the  sentiment,  the  thought  all  instinct  with  music,  floating 
and  flowing  and  rippling  along  in  an  element  of  liquid 
harmony  and  modulated  brilliance. — PETER  BAYNE. 

STUDY  OF  "THE  CRY  OF  THE  CHILDREN." 
For  no  poem  of  the  nineteenth  century  can  there  be 
predicted  a  surer  immortality  than  for  this  exquisite  lyric. 
Like  the  songs  of  Burns  it  will  live,  for  it  is  composed  of 
imperishable  stuff  —  simplicity,  pathos,  and  melody.  No 
one  of  Mrs.  Browning's  poems  will  so  endear  her  to  pos- 
terity, and  that  not  only  among  the  learned  but  among 
the  hard-working  and  down-trodden  classes.  It  is  the  es- 
sence of  philanthropism,  and  reveals  the  author's  sympa- 
thetic heart. 

CRITICISMS. 

"  The  Cry  of  the  Children  "  is  as  sure  to  live  as  Hood's 
"  Song  of  the  Shirt "  or  "  Bridge  of  Sighs."  It  is  com- 
posed in  stanzas  twelve  lines  long,  each  of  them  coming 
like  a  great  wave  of  rhythmic  sound,  burdened  with  mean- 
ing and  appeal,  and  breaking  with  a  power  that  must 
shake  the  flintiest  heart.  In  the  first  of  them  we  feel  that 
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Mrs.  Browning  is  in  her  highest  mood,  like  that  of  Deb- 
orah when  she  called  upon  Israel,  or  that  of  the  Delphic 
priestess  when  the  temple  rang  with  the  clamorous  ear- 
nestness of  her  message. — PETER  BAYNE.  , 

"The  Cry  of  the  Factory  Children  "  moves  you,  because 
it  is  no  poem  at  all — it  is  just  a  long  sob,  veiled  and  stifled 
as  it  ascends  through  the  hoarse  voices  of  the  poor  beings 
themselves.  Since  we  read  it  we  can  scarcely  pass  a  fac- 
tory without  seeming  to  hear  this  psalm  issuing  from  the 
machinery,  as  if  it  were  protesting  against  its  own  abused 
powers. — GlLFlLLAN. 

We  have  heard  something  of  the  sorrows  of  the  factory 
children,  but  these  lines  have  brought  them  close  to  us, 
and  compelled  us  to  feel  that  the  poorest  and  weakest  are 
our  brethren  and  sisters. — G.  BARNETT  SMITH. 

"  The  Cry  of  the  Children  "  cannot  be  scanned :  we  never 
saw  so  poor  a  specimen  of  verse. — EDGAR  A.  POE. 

"The  Cry  of  the  Children,"  uneven  as  it  is,  takes  its 
place  beside  Hood's  "  Song  of  the  Shirt "  for  sweet  pity 
and  frowning  indignation.  In  behalf  of  the  little  factory- 
slaves,  after  reading  Home's  report  of  his  Commission, 
her  soul  took  fire  and  she  did  what  she  could.  If  the 
British  mill-owners  were  little  likely  to  be  impressed  by 
her  imaginative  ode,  with  its  Greek  motto,  it  certainly  af- 
fected the  minds  of  public  writers  and  speakers,  who  could 
fashion  their  more  practical  agitation  after  the  pattern 
thus  given  them  in  the  Mount. — E.  C.  STEDMAN. 

STUDY  OF  THE  "PORTUGUESE  SONNETS." 

Mrs.  Browning  ranks  also  among  the  love-poets,  along 
with  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  and  Burns.  In  these  forty- 
four  sonnets  she  has  celebrated  the  wooing  of  her  poet- 
lover,  and  then  modestly  veiled  them  with  a  mysterioi 
title.  Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  of  them  all  is  tl 
thirty-fifth— 

"  If  I  leave  all  to  thee,  wilt  thou  exchange 
And  be  all  to  me  ?    Shall  I  never  miss 
Home  talk  and  blessing  and  the  common  kiss 
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That  comes  to  each  in  turn,  nor  count  it  strange, 

When  I  look  up,  to  drop  on  a  new  range 

Of  walls  and  floors — another  home  than  this  ? 

Nay,  wilt  thou  fill  that  place  by  me  which  is 

Filled  by  dead  eyes  too  tender  to  know  change  ? 

That's  hardest !    If  to  conquer  love,  has  tried, 

To  conquer  grief  tries  more  ...  as  all  things  prove, 

For  grief  indeed  is  love  and  grief  beside, 

Alas,  I  have  grieved  so  I  am  hard  to  love — 

Yet  love  me — wilt  thou  ?    Open  thine  heart  wide, 

And  fold  within  the  wet  wings  of  thy  dove." 

CRITICISMS. 

I  am  disposed  to  consider  the  "  Sonnets  from  the  Portu- 
guese "  as,  if  not  the  finest,  a  portion  of  the  finest  sub- 
jective poetry  in  our  literature.  Their  form  reminds  us 
of  an  English  prototype,  and  it  is  no  sacrilege  to  say  that 
their  music  is  showered  from  a  higher  and  purer  atmos- 
phere than  that  of  the  Swan  of  Avon.  We  need  not  enter 
upon  cold  comparison  of  their  respective  excellencies ;  but 
Shakespeare's  personal  poems  were  the  overflow  of  his  im- 
petuous youth:  his  broader  vision,  that  took  a  world  with- 
in its  ken,  was  absolutely  objective ;  while  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing's Love  Sonnets  are  the  outpourings  of  a  woman's  ten- 
derest  emotions,  at  an  epoch  when  her  heart  was  most 
mature,  and  her  whole  nature  exalted  by  a  passion  that 
to  such  a  being  comes  but  for  once  and  all.  Here,  indeed, 
the  singer  rose  to  her  height.  Here  she  is  absorbed  in 
rapturous  utterance,  radiant  and  triumphant  with  her  owt 
joy.  The  mists  have  risen  and  her  sight  is  clear.  He* 
mouthing  and  affectation  are  forgotten,  her  lips  cease  to 
stammer,  the  lyrical  spirit  has  full  control.  The  sonnet, 
artificial  in  weaker  hands,  becomes  swift  with  feeling,  red 
with  a  "veined  humanity,"  the  chosen  vehicle  of  a  royal 
woman's  vows.  Graces,  felicities,  vigor,  glory  of  speech, 
here  are  so  crowded  as  to  tread  each  upon  the  other'? 
sceptred  pall.  The  first  sonnet,  equal  to  any  in  our 
tongue,  is  an  overture  containing  the  motive  of  the  can- 
ticle— "not  Death,  but  Love"  had  seized  her  unaware. 
The  growth  of  this  happiness,  her  worship  of  its  brineer. 
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her  doubts  of  her  own  worthiness,  are  the  theme  of  these 
poems.  She  is  in  a  sweet  and,  to  us,  pathetic  surprise  at 
the  delight  which  at  last  had  fallen  to  her.  Never  was 
man  or  minstrel  so  honored  as  her  "  most  gracious  singer 
of  high  poems."  In  the  tremor  of  her  love  she  under- 
valued herself  —  with  all  her  feebleness  of  body,  it  was 
enough  for  any  man  to  live  within  the  atmosphere  of  such 
a  soul !  In  fine,  the  "  Portuguese  Sonnets,"  whose  title 
was  a  screen  behind  which  the  singer  poured  out  her  full 
heart,  are  the  most  exquisite  poetry  hitherto  written  by  a 
woman,  and  of  themselves  justify  us  in  pronouncing  their 
author  the  greatest  of  her  sex — on  the  ground  that  the 
highest  mission  of  a  female  poet  is  the  expression  of  love, 
and  that  no  other  woman  approaching  her  in  genius  has 
essayed  the  ultimate  form  of  that  expression.  An  analogy 
with  "  In  Memoriam  "  may  be  derived  from  their  arrange- 
ment and  their  presentation  of  a  single  analytic  theme ; 
but  Tennyson's  poem,  though  exhibiting  equal  art,  more 
subtile  reasoning,  and  comprehensive  thought,  is  devoted 
to  the  analysis  of  philosophic  Grief,  while  the  Sonnets  re- 
veal to  us  that  Love  which  is  the  most  ecstatic  of  human 
emotions,  and  worth  all  other  gifts  in  life. — E.  C.  STEDMAN. 

STUDY  OF  "  AURORA  LEIGH  " — A  POETICAL  NOVEL. 

This  greatest  and  longest  of  Mrs.  Browning's  poems, 
which  she  herself  pronounced  "the  most  mature  of  my 
works,  and  the  one  into  which  my  highest  convictions 
upon  Life  and  Art  have  entered,"  and  which  is  esteemed 
by  many  critics  the  noblest  poem  of  the  present  century, 
appeared  in  1856.  It  was  dedicated  to  her  cousin,  Johi 
Kenyon,  a  poet  of  considerable  merit.  In  a  letter  to  Leigh 
Hunt  from  Bagni  di  Lucca,  dated  October  6,  1857,  Robert 
Browning  writes :  "  I  am  still  too  near  '  Aurora  Leigh '  to 
be  quite  able  to  see  it  all ;  my  wife  used  to  write  it,  and 
lay  it  down  to  hear  our  child  spell,  or  when  a  visitor  cam< 
— it  was  thrust  under  a  cushion  then.  At  Paris,  a  ye« 
ago  last  March,  she  gave  me  the  first  six  books  to  read, 
never  having  seen  a  line  before.  She  then  wrote  the  rest, 
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and  transcribed  them  in  London,  where  I  read  them  also. 
I  wish,  in  one  sense,  that  I  had  written  and  she  had  read 
it."  The  poem  may  be  said  to  be  an  autobiographical 
epic,  of  which  the  heroine  is  Aurora  Leigh,  who  in  many 
points  is  doubtless  a  fac-simile  of  the  author  herself. 
Analysis. — 

Introduction. 

The  Florentine  Mother :  early  death ;  portrait. 

The  Father,  an  Englishman  :  his  teachings ;  death. 

Life  among  the  Mountains. 

Assunta. 


Book  I. 

Childhood  in  Italy.  , 


Girlhood  in  Eng- 
land. 


Book  II 
Romney  Leigh. 


Book  III. 
London  Life. 


Book  VI. 
In  Pans. 


Book  VII. 
In 


Voyage  to  England. 

The  Aunt's  Portraiture  ;  her  greeting. 


Education  :  classic  French,  German,  a  little  algebra,  a 
little  geometry,  a  very  little  science,  history  and  geog- 
raphy, music,  drawing,  dancing,  needle-work. 

Romney  Leigh,  her  cousin. 

The  Chamber. 

Communion  with  Nature  and  Books  ;  poetic  inspiration. 

f  ^ne  Birthday  ;  Romney's  proposal  ;  his  dismissal. 
<  The  Aunt's  Death  ;  legacy  of  three  hundred  pounds. 
^  Parting  of  Romney  and  Aurora. 

f  Literary  Drudgery  :   criticisms  on  her  writings  ;  letters 

of  admiration. 

I  Lady  Waldemar's  Conversation  with  Aurora  ;  announce- 
1  ment  of  her  love  for  Romney  ;  sketch  of  herself  ; 

account  of  Romney's  intended  marriage. 
(_  Marian  Erie  ;  her  history. 

{Marian  Erie  ;  her  history,  continued. 
Meeting  of  Romney  and  Aurora. 
The  Marriage-day:  assembly  at  the  church,  composed  of 
half  St.  Giles  in  frieze,  and  St.  James  in  cloth  of  gold  ; 
disappearance  of  the  bride  ;  her  letter. 
Effect  on  Romney. 

Solitary   Life  ;   moralizings,  and  misgivings  concerning 

herself  ;  criticisms  on  her  own  works  ;  literary  success  ; 

sadness  and  loneliness. 
The  Assembly   at   Lord  Howe's  ;   meeting  with   Lady 

Waldemar  ;    announcement    of    her    engagement    to 

Romney. 

f  ^a"s  :  meetmg  with  Marian  Erie  ;  the  account  of  her 
\  history  since  her  disappearance  from  London,  and  of 
^  j^^  Waldemar's  treachery. 

Marian's  Account  of  Herself,  continued. 
Letters  to  Lord  Howe  and  Lady  Waldemar. 
Departure,  with  Marian  and  her  Child,  for  Italy  ;  night- 

watch  on  deck. 
Residence  in  Florence  ;  letter  from  Vincent  Carrington  ; 

metaphysical  thinking  ;  visits  to  scenes  of  childhood  ; 

melancholy. 
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Book  VIII. 
Romney  in  Italy. 

Book  IX. 
Conclusion. 


{An  Evening  in  Florence  ;  appearance  of  Romney ;  his 
acknowledgment  of  her  literary  success ;  account  of 
the  failure  of  his  philanthropical  schemes  and  of  the 
burning  of  Leigh  Hall. 

f  Letter  from  Lady  Waldemar. 
•<  Marian's  Refusal  to  become  Romney's  Wife. 
l_  Betrothal  of  Romney  and  Aurora. 

QUOTATIONS. 


"  Of  writing  many  books  there  is  no  end." 

"  Life,  struck  sharp  on  death, 
Makes  awful  lightning." 

"  Some  people  always  sigh  in  thanking  God." 

"  We  get  no  good 

By  being  ungenerous,  even  to  a  book, 
And  calculating  profits  ...  so  much  help 
By  so  much  reading.     It  is  rather  when 
We  gloriously  forget  ourselves  and  plunge 
Soul  forward,  headlong,  into  a  book's  profound, 
Impassioned  for  its  beauty  and  salt  of  truth — 
Tis  then  we  get  the  right  good  from  a  book." 

"  Tis  too  easy  to  go  mad, 
And  ape  a  Bourbon  in  a  crown  of  straws ; 
The  thing's  too  common." 

'  In  that  first  onrush  of  life's  chariot-wheels, 
We  know  not  if  the  forests  move  or  we." 

'  Art's  fiery  chariot  which  we  journey  in 
Being  apt  to  singe  our  singing-robes  to  holes." 

"  Get  leave  to  work 
In  this  world — 'tis  the  best  you  get  at  all." 

"  The  living  boor 

Who  brews  your  ale,  exceeds  in  vital  worth 
Dead  Caesar  who  '  stops  bung-holes '  in  the  cask." 

"  A  good  neighbor,  even  in  this, 
Is  fatal  sometimes — cuts  your  morning  up 
To  mince-meat  of  the  very  smallest  talk, 
Then  helps  to  sugar  her  bohea  at  night 
With  your  reputation." 

"  And  we  have  all  known 

Good  critics  who  have  stamped  out  poet's  hopes ; 
Good  statesmen  who  pulled  ruin  on  the  State ; 
Good  patriots  who  for  a  theory  risked  a  cause ; 
Good  kings  who  disembowelled  for  a  tax ; 
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Good  popes  who  brought  all  good  to  jeopardy ; 
Good  Christians  who  sate  still  in  easy  chairs 
And  damned  the  general  world  for  standing  up, 
Now  may  the  good  God  pardon  all  good  men  1" 

"A  holiday  of  miserable  men 
Is  sadder  than  a  burial-day  of  kings." 

"  All  actual  heroes  are  essential  men, 
And  all  men  possible  heroes." 

"  And  trade  is  art,  and  art's  philosophy, 
In  Paris." 

"The  Devil's  most  devilish  when  respectable." 

"The  world's  male  chivalry  has  perished  out, 
But  women  are  knight-errant  to  the  last ; 
And  if  Cervantes  had  been  Shakespeare  too, 
He  had  made  his  Don  a  Donna." 

"  A  wise  man 
Can  pluck  a  leaf,  and  find  a  lecture  in  't." 

CRITICISMS. 

It  is  a  tale  in  nine  books,  and  may,  with  some  indefinite- 
ness,  yet  reasonable  accuracy,  be  pronounced  a  modern 
epic,  of  which  the  central  figure  is  a  woman,  and  whose 
theme  is  social  amelioration.  Not  arms  and  the  man,  but 
social  problems  and  the  woman,  are  sung  by  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing, and  whether  she  solves  the  problems  or  not,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  she  has  produced  a  taking  and  beautiful 
poem.  I  have  always  felt  that  it  had  defects,  some  of  them 
serious,  but  each  new  reading  has  heightened  my  concep- 
tion of  its  power  and  splendor.  The  pitch  of  its  intensity, 
sustained  from  beginning  to  end,  is  astonishing  in  a  work 
not  much  shorter  than  "Paradise  Lost."  There  is  no  strain- 
ing, nothing  to  hint  that  the  poet  worked  with  difficulty; 
and  yet  the  richness  of  color  and  strength  of  imaginative 
fire  are  such  as  we  should  look  for  in  brief  lyrical  effusions 
rather  than  in  a  long  narrative  poem.  In  the  rapidity  and 
animation  of  the  style,  the  quick  succession  of  incident, 
the  sense  of  motion  everywhere,  the  book  recalls  the  man- 
ner of  Homer.  It  is  instinct  with  music.  We  feel  that 
the  poet  does  not  recite,  she  sings.  In  its  rich  and  ring- 
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ing  melody,  as  well  as  in  its  warm  imaginative  glow,  it  is 
superior  to  George  Eliot's  Spanish  Gipsy.  ...  It  is  not 
without  rather  severe  disappointment  that  on  examining 
"  Aurora  Leigh  "  with  more  care  and  closeness  than  I  had 
brought  to  the  task  for  many  years,  I  have  found  the  poem 
so  much  more  faulty  than  previous  readings  led  me  to  ex- 
pect. The  metaphoric  richness,  the  wealth  of  picturesque 
phrase  and  colored  word,  the  animation,  and  even,  on 
the  whole,  the  melody  of  "Aurora  Leigh"  are  beyond 
praise ;  but  it  lacks  modulation,  variety,  repose.  There 
are,  indeed,  passages  in  which  the  thoughts  and  images 
fairly  float  themselves  away  in  the  sphere-dance  of  har- 
mony; wonderful  passages,  in  which  it  is  again  demon- 
strated that  true  melody  in  language  is  but  the  rhythmic 
cadence  natural  to  a  mood  of  imaginative  thought,  suffi- 
ciently elevated,  calm,  and  mighty.  But  over  wide  spaces 
of  the  poem  the  ear  finds  no  delight.  The  crowding,  the 
vehemence,  the  feverish  haste  and  impatience,  which  so 
frequently  characterize  Mr.  Kingsley's  novels,  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  recalled  by  many  passages.  The  heroine  inva- 
riably talks  like  one  of  Mr.  Kingsley's  characters.  There 
is  a  lack  of  tender  strains  to  refresh  and  relieve  the  ear; 
the  atmosphere  wants  calm,  the  landscape  wants  perspec- 
tive. But  it  is  with  the  poorness  of  the  human  element 
throughout  the  poem  that  I  have,  in  the  last  reading,  been 
most  painfully  impressed.  I  am  indeed  not  so  sure  as  I 
once  was  that  Romney  Leigh  could  not  have  existed.  He 
had  a  bee  in  his  bonnet,  but  genius  may  be  combined  with 
almost  lunatic  unpracticality.  But  Marian  Erie  is  a  fancy 
portrait,  and  Lady  Waldemar  is  an  impossibility.  The 
only  personages  in  the  poem  whose  existences  are  thor- 
oughly realized  are  Aurora  and  the  aunt.  Agreeable  or 
disagreeable,  Aurora  has  poetic  vitality.  Mrs.  Browning 
made  use,  without  question,  of  her  own  experiences  in 
delineating  the  successful  authoress ;  and  though  we  can- 
not impute  to  Aurora  the  high  qualities  of  Mrs.  Browning, 
or  to  Mrs.  Browning  the  flightiness  and  flippancy  and  tone 
of  conventional  satire  of  her  heroine,  there  are  unmistaka- 
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61e  traits  of  reality  in  the  girl.  The  aunt,  too,  is  a  typical 
English  lady  of  a  certain  class,  and  might,  with  more  pa- 
tient finish  and  more  tender  and  intelligent  sympathy, 
have  been  a  lovely  figure.  But  Marian  Erie  has  no  life 
that  we  can  call  her  own.  She  is  and  does  what  the  poet- 
novelist  wants,  neither  more  nor  less,  exactly  as  a  woman 
of  wood,  in  an  artist's  studio,  wears  black  or  white,  red  or 
green,  a  widow's  cap  or  a  huntress's  feather,  according  to 
the  painter's  design  and  grouping.  Lady  Waldemar  is  not 
only  an  extravagant  caricature  of  aristocratic  coarseness  in 
speech,  but  superficial  and  incorrect  as  a  study  of  human 
nature.  It  was  most  unlikely  that  she  should  have  fallen 
in  love  with  such  a  man  as  Romney  Leigh,  yet  a  woman's 
freakishness  may  account  for  that ;  but  has  a  clever,  un. 
principled,  strong-willed,  intriguing  woman  no  cunning? 
Could  Lady  Waldemar  have  been  so  childishly  maladroit 
and  indelicate  as  to  let  both  Aurora  and  Marian  into  the 
secret  of  her  love  ?  In  real  life  such  an  one  as  Lady  Wal- 
demar would  be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  wear  her 
heart  upon  her  sleeve.  If  the  individuals  described  in  the 
poem  yield  so  little  satisfaction,  the  classes  described  make 
no  amends.  Mrs.  Browning  fails  both  with  the  aristocracy 
and  with  the  poor.  We  have  seen  her  account  of  the  re- 
ception met  with  by  Aurora  when  she  visited  Marian  Erie 
in  St.  Margaret's  court,  and  her  description  of  the  crowd 
of  poor  people  assembled  in  the  chapel  of  St.  James's  to  see 
Romney  Leigh  wed  his  plebeian  bride.  That  Aurora  should 
have  been  insulted  on  entering  a  house  in  St.  Margaret's 
court  is  of  course  possible ;  but  I  think  that  all  who  have 
engaged  in  visiting  the  poor  in  their  own  dwellings  will 
admit  that  such  an  occurrence  is  in  a  high  degree  improb- 
able. It  cannot  be  said  of  the  English  poor  that  they  are 
slow  to  recognize  the  wish  to  do  them  good,  or  to  recipro- 
cate kindly  feeling.  The  hideous  badness,  the  rabid  ill- 
temper,  attributed  to  the  crowd  that  went  from  St.  Giles's 
to  see  Marian  Erie  married  to  Romney  Leigh,  prove  that 
Mrs.  Browning  had  no  real  knowledge  of  the  London  poor. 
Romney  Leigh,  a  gentleman  of  birth  and  wealth,  spending 
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his  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  destitute  and  miserable, 
and  proposing  to  show  his  sense  of  the  brotherhood  of 
humanity  by  marrying  a  needle-woman,  would  have  been 
the  darling  of  the  multitude.  They  would  have  thought 
him  a  fool,  but  would  have  loved  him  for  all  that.  Instead 
of  coming  to  the  wedding  in  foul  rags,  they  would  have 
come  in  the  best  things  they  could  buy,  beg,  or  borrow. 
They  and  their  babies  would  have  been  well  washed  at 
least ;  their  faces  would  have  been  as  red  as  cherries  or 
strawberries  with  satisfaction  and  jollity ;  their  temper 
would  have  been  in  a  state  of  radiant  goodness,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  delightful  wedding  and  the  expected 
feast,  but  from  that  appreciation  of  the  humor  of  the  whole 
affair  which  a  London  crowd  would  assuredly  have  dis- 
played. Had  such  a  celebration  as  the  marriage  of  Rom- 
ney  Leigh  and  Marian  Erie  ever  taken  place,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  crowd  would  most  certainly  have  suggested  to 
no  one  that  "you  had  stirred  up  hell  to  heave  its  lowest 
dreg  fiends  uppermost."  The  absence  of  the  element  of 
humor  in  Mrs.  Browning's  mental  composition  is  painfully 
conspicuous  in  these  delineations,  and  is  indeed  fatal  to 
their  success. — PETER  BAYNE. 

In  a  word,  it  is  an  autobiography  in  verse.  ...  A  wide 
diversity  of  opinion  exists  with  regard  to  its  merits,  and  to 
the  position  which  it  ought  to  occupy  in  modern  literature. 
The  writer  herself,  in  inscribing  it  to  her  cousin,  described 
it  as  the  most  mature  of  all  her  works,  and  the  one  into 
which  her  highest  convictions  upon  Life  and  Art  have 
entered.  Our  own  view  of  it  is  that  as  a  whole  it  is  some- 
what inconsequent ;  it  lacks  unity  for  a  poem  of  such 
magnitude ;  but  even  in  these  higher  respects,  though  not 
perfect,  it  is  little  beneath  anything  produced  in  this  gen- 
eration. When  we  come  to  regard  it  in  other  aspects, 
however,  our  praise  is  almost  necessarily  unbounded.  It 
is  a  poem  which  we  could  imagine  Shakespeare  dropping 
a  tear  over  for  its  humanity.  Its  intense  subjectivity  will 
exempt  its  influence  on  men  from  decay.  Were  we  not 
amazed  with  the  beauty  *and  fulness  of  its  poetry,  we 
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should  be  struck  with  its  philosophy.  The  following  lines 
might  almost  be  taken  as  a  digest  of  the  whole  teaching 
of  Carlyle : 

"  Get  leave  to  work 

In  this  world — 'tis  the  best  you  get  at  all ; 
For  God,  in  cursing,  gives  us  better  gifts 
Than  men  in  benediction.    God  says, '  Sweat 
For  foreheads,'  men  say  '  crowns  ;'  and  so  we  are  crowned — 
Ay,  gashed  by  some  tormenting  circle  of  steel 
Which  snaps  with  a  secret  spring.     Get  work  ;  get  work ; 
Be  sure  'tis  better  than  what  you  work  to  get." 

The  author's  views  on  Art  are  set  forth  with  some  ful- 
ness. .  .  .  As  a  solution  for  many  of  the  problems  of  social 
life  "Aurora  Leigh"  must  be  pronounced  a  failure.  It 
exhibits  a  wonderful  sensitiveness  to  the  evils  resulting 
from  the  imperfect  conditions  of  society,  but  it  shows  no 
powers  of  reconstruction.  Its  principal  attraction,  after 
its  poetry,  which  stands  supremely  first  therein,  lies  in  the 
series  of  pictures  of  human  life  in  its  varied  phases  which 
it  presents,  and  in  its  power  of  the  analysis  of  the  human 
heart.  Sincerity  is  also  a  prominent  characteristic  of  the 
revelations  which  it  makes ;  it  is  an  autobiography  in 
which  nothing  is  kept  back,  and  the  inner  workings  of  a 
woman's  heart  were  never  more  clearly  transcribed.  Un- 
evenness  characterizes  the  narrative,  but  daring  specula- 
tion and  rich  thought  are  embraced  within  the  lines. 
There  are  passages  of  poetry  as  lofty  and  impassioned 
within  the  covers  of  this  one  book  as  are  contained  in  any 
single  lengthy  modern  poem  of  which  we  have  knowledge. 
From  the  level  of  occasional  mediocrity  we  pass  on  to 
sublime  imaginative  heights. — G.  BARNETT  SMITH. 

If  Mrs.  Browning's  vitality  had  failed  her  before  the  pro- 
duction of  "Aurora  Leigh" — a  poem  comprising  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  lines  of  blank  verse — her  generation  cer- 
tainly would  have  lost  one  of  its  representative  and  original 
creations — representative  in  a  kaleidoscopic  presentment 
of  modern  life  and  issues ;  original,  because  the  most  idio- 
syncratic of  its  author's  poems.  An  audacious,  speculative 
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freedom  pervades  it  which  smacks  of  the  new  world  rather 
than  the  old.  Tennyson,  while  examining  the  social  and 
intellectual  phases  of  his  era,  maintains  a  judicial  impas- 
siveness ;  Mrs.  Browning,  with  finer  dramatic  insight — the 
result  of  intense  human  sympathy — enters  into  the  spirit 
of  each  experiment,  and  for  the  moment  puts  herself  in  its 
advocate's  position.  "  Aurora  Leigh  "  is  a  mirror  of  con- 
temporary life,  while  its  learned  and  beautiful  illustrations 
make  it  almost  a  hand-book  of  literature  and  the  arts.  As 
a  poem  merely  it  is  a  failure,  if  it  be  fair  to  judge  it  by 
accepted  standards.  One  may  say  of  it  as  of  Byron's 
"  Don  Juan"  (though  loath  to  couple  the  two  works  in  any 
comparison),  that,  although  a  most  uneven  production,  full 
of  ups  and  downs,  of  capricious  or  prosaic  episodes,  it  nev- 
ertheless contains  poetry  as  fine  as  its  author  has  given 
us  elsewhere,  and  enough  spare  inspiration  to  set  up  a  doz- 
en smaller  poets.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  a  metrical  con- 
cession to  the  fashion  of  a  time  which  has  substituted  the 
novel  for  the  dramatic  poem.  Considered  as  a  "  novel  in 
verse,"  it  is  a  failure,  by  lack  of  either  constructive  talent 
or  experience  on  the  author's  part.  Few  great  poets  in- 
vent their  myths ;  few  prose  character-painters  are  success- 
ful poets ;  the  epic  songsters  have  gone  to  tradition  for 
their  themes,  the  romantic  to  romance,  the  dramatic  to 
history  and  incident.  Mrs.  Browning  essayed  to  invent 
her  whole  story,  and  the  result  was  an  incongruous  frame- 
work, covered  with  her  thronging,  suggestive  ideas,  her 
flashing  poetry  and  metaphor,  and  confronting  you,  by 
whichever  gate-way  you  enter,  with  the  instant  presence  of 
her  very  self.  But,  either  as  poem  or  novel,  how  superior 
the  whole,  in  beauty  and  intellectual  power,  to  contem- 
porary structures  upon  a  similar  model  which  found  favor 
with  the  admirers  of  parlor  romance  or  the  lamb's-wool 
sentiment  of  orderly  British  life !  As  a  social  treatise  it  is 
also  a  failure,  since  nothing  definite  is  arrived  at.  Yet  the 
poet's  sense  of  existing  wrongs  is  clear  and  exalted,  and  if 
her  exposition  of  them  is  chaotic,  so  was  the  transition 
period  in  which  she  found  herself  involved.  Upon  the 
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whole,  I  think  that  the  chief  value  and  interest  of  "  Aurora 
Leigh "  appertain  to  its  marvellous  illustrations  of  the 
development,  from  childhood  on,  of  an  aesthetical,  imagi- 
native nature.  Nowhere  in  literature  is  the  process  of 
culture,  by  means  of  study  and  passional  experience,  so 
graphically  depicted.  It  is  the  metrical  and  feminine 
complement  to  Thackeray's  "Pendennis" — a  poem  that 
will  be  rightly  appreciated  by  artists,  thinkers,  poets,  and 
by  them  alone. — E.  C.  STEDMAN. 

STEDMAN'S  CHARACTERIZATION  OF  MRS.  BROWNING'S 

GENIUS. 

Let  us  attempt  to  estimate  her  genius,  and  discover  the 
position  to  be  assigned  to  her  among  contemporary  poets  ; 
and  first  with  regard  to  her  qualities  as  an  artist.  She 
was  thought  to  resemble  Tennyson  in  some  of  her  early 
pieces,  but  this  was  a  mistake,  if  anything  beyond  form  is 
to  be  considered.  In  reading  Tennyson  you  feel  that  he 
drives  stately  and  thoroughbred  horses,  and  has  them  al- 
ways under  control ;  that  he  could  reach  a  higher  speed  at 
pleasure ;  while  Mrs.  Browning's  chargers,  half-untamed, 
prance  or  halt  at  their  own  will,  and  often  bear  her  away 
over  some  rugged,  dimly-lighted  tract.  Her  verse  was  the 
perfect  exponent  of  her  own  nature,  including  a  wide  va- 
riety of  topics  in  its  range,  but  with  the  author's  manner 
injected  through  every  line  of  it.  Health  is  not  its  prom- 
inent characteristic.  Mrs.  Browning's  creative  power  was 
not  equal  to  her  capacity  to  feel,  otherwise  there  was 
nothing  she  might  not  have  accomplished.  She  evinced 
over-possession,  and  certainly  had  the  contortions  of  the 
Sibyl,  though  not  lacking  the  inspiration.  We  feel  that 
she  must  have  expression  or  perish,  a  lack  of  restraint 
common  to  female  poets.  She  was  somewhat  deficient  in 
aesthetic  conscientiousness,  and  we  cannot  say  of  her  works, 
as  of  Tennyson's,  that  they  include  nothing  which  has 
failed  to  receive  the  author's  utmost  care.  She  had  that 
distrust  of  the  "  effect "  of  her  productions  which  betrays 
a  clouded  vision,  and  in  truth  much  of  her  vaguer  work 
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well  might  be  distrusted.  Her  imagination  was  radiant, 
but  seldom  clear ;  it  was  the  moon  obscured  by  mists,  yet 
encircled  with  a  glorious  halo.  Her  metres  came  by 
chance,  and  this  often  to  her  detriment ;  she  rarely  had 
the  patience  to  discover  those  best  adapted  to  her  needs, 
but  gave  voice  to  the  first  strain  which  occurred  to  her. 
Hence  she  had  a  spontaneity  which  is  absent  from  the 
Laureate's  work.  This  charming  element  has  its  draw- 
backs ;  she  found  herself  hampered  by  difficulties  which 
a  little  forethought  would  have  avoided,  and  her  song, 
though  as  fresh,  was  too  often  as  purposeless  as  that  of  a 
forest-bird.  There  is  great  music  in  her  voice,  but  one 
wishes  that  it  were  better  trained.  She  had  a  gift  of  me- 
lodious and  effective  refrains.  "The  Nightingales,  the 
Nightingales,"  "  Margaret,  Margaret,"  "You  see  we're  tired, 
my  Heart  and  I,"  "Toll  slowly!"  "The  River  floweth  on," 
"Pan,  Pan  is  dead!" — these  and  other  examples  captivate 
the  memory,  but  occasionally  the  burden  is  the  chief  sus- 
tainer  of  the  song.  One  of  her  repetends,  "  He  giveth 
His  beloved  Sleep,"  is  the  motive  of  an  almost  celestial 
lyric,  faultless  in  holy  and  melodious  design.  It  is  a  poem 
to  read  by  the  weary  couch  of  some  loved  one  passing 
away,  and  doubtless  in  many  a  heart  is  already  associated 
with  memories  that  "lie  too  deep  for  tears."  Her  spon- 
taneous and  exhaustless  command  of  words  gave  her  a 
la,rge  and  free  style,  but  likewise  a  dangerous  facility,  and 
it  was  only  in  rare  instances,  like  the  one  just  cited,  that 
she  attained  to  the  strength  and  sweetness  of  repose.  Her 
intense  earnestness  spared  her  no  leisure  for  humor,  a 
feature  curiously  absent  from  her  writings;  she  almost 
lacked  the  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  as  may  be  deduced  from 
some  of  her  two-word  rhymes,  and  from  various  absurdities 
solemnly  indulged  in.  But  of  wit  and  satire  she  has  more 
than  enough,  and  lashes  all  kinds  of  tyranny  and  hypoc- 
risy with  supernal  scorn.  It  is  perhaps  due  to  her  years 
of  in-door  life  that  the  influence  of  landscape  scenery  is  not 
more  visible  in  her  poetry.  Her  girlhood,  nevertheless, 
was  partly  spent  in  Herefordshire,  among  the  Malvern 
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Hills,  and  we  find  in  "Aurora  Leigh,"  and  in  some  of  her 
minor  pieces,  not  only  reminiscences  of  that  region,  but 
other  landscape,  both  English  and  Italian,  executed  in  a 
broad  and  admirable  manner.  But  when  she  follows  the 
idyllic  method,  making  the  tone  of  the  background  enhance 
the  feeling  of  a  poem,  she  uses  by  preference  the  works  of 
man  rather  than  those  of  Nature — architecture,  furniture, 
pictures,  books  above  all,  rather  than  water,  sky,  and  for- 
est. Men  and  women  were  the  chief  objects  of  her  regard 
— her  genius  was  more  dramatic  than  idyllic,  and  lyric  first 
of  all. 

BAYNE'S  COMPARISON  OF  MRS.  BROWNING  AND  TENNY- 
SON. 

A  first  and  partial  acquaintance,  indeed,  with  the  works 
of  Mrs.  Browning  is  apt  to  prompt  the  opinion  that  she 
may  be  classed  among  the  pupils  and  followers  of  that 
poet.  Both  belong  to  one  time,  and  their  thoughts  run  not 
unfrequently  in  the  same  channels.  But  a  more  complete 
knowledge  of  Mrs.  Browning's  works  puts  to  flight  every 
imagination  of  an  influence  which  could  do  no  more  than 
stimulate,  which  could  in  the  slightest  degree  control,  her 
powers.  Her  genius  is  of  an  order  altogether  above  that 
which  can  be  permanently  or  organically  affected  by  any 
other  mind.  And,  in  truth,  her  whole  mode  of  imaginative 
action  is  different  from  that  of  Tennyson.  The  unrivalled 
finish  and  strange  perfection  of  the  latter — his  unique  im- 
aginative faculty,  which  combines  a  color  more  rich  than 
that  of  Eastern  gardens,  with  a  science  more  austere  than 
that  of  Greek  architecture ;  his  instinctive  and  imperious 
rejection  of  aught  wearing  even  the  semblance  of  fault  or 
imperfection,  requiring  that  all  his  marble  be  polished,  and 
all  his  gems  crystals — can  in  no  respect  or  degree  be  said 
to  characterize  Mrs.  Browning.  Tennyson,  more  than  any 
English  poet  of  mark,  approaches  the  statue-like  calmness 
of  Goethe;  Mrs.  Browning  thrills  with  every  emotion  she 
depicts,  whether  passion  kindles  with  a  smile  her  own  fu- 
neral pyre,  or  earnestness  flows  rhythmic  from  the  lips  of 
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the  Pythoness,  or  irrepressible  weeping  shakes  the  breast 
of  the  child.  Tennyson  is  the  wizard,  looking,  with  un- 
moved face,  into  the  furnace,  whose  white  heat  melts  the 
flint;  Mrs.  Browning  has  the  furnace  in  her  own  bosom, 
and  you  see  its  throbbings.  Tennyson's  imagination  treads 
loftily  on  cloth  of  gold,  its  dainty  foot  neither  wetted  with 
dew  nor  stained  with  mire ;  Mrs.  Browning's  rushes  up- 
ward and  onward,  its  drapery  now  streaming  in  the  wind, 
now  draggled  in  the  mountain  rivers,  making,  with  impet- 
uous lawlessness,  for  the  goal.  Mrs.  Browning  has  scarce- 
ly a  poem  undefaced  by  palpable  error  or  extravagance; 
Tennyson's  poetry  is  characterized  by  that  perilous  absence 
of  fault  which  seems  hardly  consistent  with  supreme  genius. 
Between  our  greatest  living  poet,  therefore,  and  the  great- 
est of  all  poetesses  there  can  be  instituted  no  general  com- 
parison. 
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ALFRED  TENNYSON 
(1809-). 

TENNYSON'S  PORTRAITS. 

THE  first  published  portrait  of  Tennyson  was  taken 
from  a  painting  by  Samuel  Laurence :  numerous  other 
likenesses  are  now  in  circulation. 

PERSONAL  APPEARANCE. 

One  of  the  finest-looking  men  in  the  world.  A  great 
shock  of  rough,  dusky -dark  hair;  bright,  laughing  hazel 
eyes ;  massive  aquiline  face — most  massive  yet  most  deli- 
cate ;  of  sallow  brown  complexion,  almost  Indian-looking ; 
clothes  cynically  loose,  free-and-easy;  smokes  infinite  to- 
bacco. His  voice  is  musically  metallic — fit  for  loud  laughter 
and  piercing  wail,  and  all  that  may  lie  between  ;  speech 
and  speculation  free  and  plenteous :  I  do  not  meet,  in 
these  late  decades,  such  company  over  a  pipe !  We  shall 
see  what  he  will  grow  to. — THOMAS  CARLYLE :  Letter  to 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (1847). 

Tennyson  is  a  grand  specimen  of  a  man,  with  a  magnifi- 
cent head  set  on  his  shoulders  like  the  capital  of  a  mighty 
pillar.  His  hair  is  long  and  wavy  and  covers  a  massive 
head.  He  wears  a  beard  and  mustache,  which  one  be- 
grudges as  hiding  so  much  of  that  firm,  powerful,  but  fine- 
ly-chiselled mouth.  His  eyes  are  large  and  gray,  and  open 
wide  when  a  subject  interests  him ;  they  are  well  shaded 
by  the  noble  brow,  with  its  strong  lines  of  thought  and 
suffering.  I  can  quite  understand  Samuel  Laurence  call- 
ing it  the  best  balance  of  head  he  had  ever  seen.  He  is 
very  brown  after  all  the  pedestrianizing  along  our  south 
coast. — CAROLINE  Fox :  Diary. 
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COMMENTS. 

Miss  Alfred. — LORD  LYTTON. 

But  I  admire  Alfred,  and  hope — nay  trust — that  one  day  he 
will  prove  himself  a  poet.  If  he  do  not — then  I  am  no  prophet. 
• — PROF.  JOHN  WILSON. 

I  am  not  sure  that  Tennyson  is  not  the  greatest  of  poets. 
The  uncertainty  attending  the  public  conception  of  the  term 
:<  poet "  alone  prevents  me  from  demonstrating  that  he  is.  Other 
bards  produce  effects  which  are,  now  and  then,  otherwise  pro- 
duced than  by  what  we  call  poems  —  but  Tennyson  an  effect 
which  only  a  poem  does.  His  alone  are  idiosyncratic  poems. — 
EDGAR  A.  POE. 

Of  the  living  poets  of  England  Tennyson  at  this  time  occupies 
the  highest  rank ;  and  he  is  destined  to  a  wide  and  high  regard. 
— DR.  R.  W.  GRISWOLD. 

Tennyson  speaks  with  rapture  of  some  of  the  Cornish  scenery. 
At  one  little  place — Looe — where  he  arrived  in  the  evening,  he 
cried  :  "  Where  is  the  sea  ?  Show  me  the  sea !"  So  after  the  sea 
he  went  stumbling  in  the  dark,  and  fell  down  and  hurt  his  leg  so 
much  that  he  had  to  be  nursed  for  six  weeks  by  a  surgeon  there. 
— CAROLINE  Fox. 

Tennyson  is  endowed  precisely  in  points  where  Wordsworth 
wanted.  There  is  no  finer  ear,  nor  more  command  of  the  keys 
of  language.  Color,  like  the  dawn,  flows  over  the  horizon  from 
his  pencil  in  waves  so  rich  that  we  do  not  miss  the  central  form. 
Through  all  his  refinements,  too,  he  has  reached  the  public— 
a  certificate  of  good-sense  and  general  power,  since  he  who  as- 
pires to  be  the  English  poet  must  be  as  large  as  London — not 
in  the  same  kind  as  London  but  in  his  own  kind.  But  he 
wants  a  subject,  and  climbs  no  mount  of  vision  to  bring  its 
secrets  to  the  people.  He  contents  himself  with  describing  the 
Englishman  as  he  is,  and  proposes  no  better. — RALPH  WALDO 
EMERSON  (1857). 

What  Shakspere  was  to  the  age  of  Elizabeth  as  the  suggestive 
poet  of  a  just  patriotism,  Tennyson  is  to  the  age  of  Victoria.— 
CHARLES  KNIGHT:  Popular  History  of  England. 

No  English  poet,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Byron,  has  so 
ministered  to  the  natural  appetite  for  poetry  in  the  people  as 
Tennyson.  Byron  did  this — unintentionally,  as  all  genius  does 
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—  by  warning  and  arousing  their  dormant  sentiment:  Tennyson 
by  surprising  them  into  the  recognition  of  a  new  luxury  in  the 
harmony  and  movement  of  poetic  speech. — BAYARD  TAYLOR. 

Of  all  the  successors  of  Shelley  he  possesses  the  most  sure- 
ness  of  insight.  He  has  a  subtle  mind,  of  keen,  passionless  vi- 
sion. His  poetry  is  characterized  by  intellectual  intensity  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  intensity  of  feeling. — E.  P.  WHIPPLE. 

He  is  not  the  poet  of  hope,  or  of  action,  or  of  passion,  but  of 
sentiment,  of  pensive  and  prying  curiosity,  or  of  simple  stationary 
wonder,  in  view  of  the  great  sights  and  mysteries  of  nature  and 
man.  He  has  never  thrown  himself  amid  the  heats  and  hubbub 
of  society,  but  remained  alone,  musing  with  a  quiet  but  observant 
eye  upon  the  tempestuous  pageant  which  is  sweeping  past  him, 
and  concerning  himself  little  with  the  political  or  religious  con- 
troversies of  his  age. — GILFILLAN. 

The  favorite  poet  of  a  nation,  it  seems,  is  he  whose  works  a 
man  setting  out  on  a  journey  prefers  to  put  into  his  pocket. 
Nowadays  it  would  be  Tennyson  in  England,  and  Alfred  De 
Musset  in  France.  The  two  publics  differ :  so  do  their  modes  of 
life,  their  reading,  and  their  pleasures.  The  people  who  have 
listened  to  Tennyson  are  better  than  our  aristocracy  of  towns- 
folk and  bohemians;  but  I  prefer  Alfred  De  Musset  to  Tenny- 
son.— H.  A.  TAINE. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  at  this  moment  in  England  more  poetry 
of  Tennyson  is  known  by  heart,  and  more  could  be  quoted,  than 
of  all  the  other  poets  in  the  language  fused  into  one. — British 
Quarterly  Review  (1881). 

The  Bard  of  Freshwater. — ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 

He  is  decidedly  the  first  of  our  living  poets.  —  WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH. 

Tennyson  is  not  a  great  poet,  unquestionably  not  a  poet  of  the 
first  rank ;  all  but  unquestionably  not  a  poet  of  the  second  rank, 
and  probably  not  even  at  the  head  of  poets  of  the  third  rank, 
among  whom  he  must  ultimately  take  his  place. — MR.  AUSTIN. 

It  is  very  possible  you  may  come  across  him  in  a  country  inn 
with  a  foot  on  each  hob  of  the  fireplace,  a  volume  of  Greek  in 
one  hand,  his  meerschaum  in  the  other,  so  far  advanced  towards 
the  seventh  heaven  that  he  would  not  thank  you  to  call  him 
back  into  this  nether  world.  Wherever  he  is,  however,  in  some 
still  nook  of  enormous  London,  or  the  stiller  one  of  some  far-off 
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sea-side  hamlet,  he  is  pondering  a  lay  for  eternity. — WILLIAM 
HOWITT. 

In  his  verse  Tennyson  is  as  truly  "  the  glass  of  fashion  and 
the  mould  of  form  "  of  the  Victorian  generation  in  the  nineteenth 
century  as  Spenser  was  of  the  Elizabethan  court,  Milton  of  the 
Protectorate,  Pope  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  His  poetry  has 
gathered  all  the  elements  which  find  vital  expression  in  the  com- 
plex modern  art. — E.  C.  STEDMAN. 

Since  the  days  when  Dryden  held  office  no  Laureate  has  been 
appointed  so  distinctly  pre-eminent  above  all  his  contemporaries, 
so  truly  the  king  of  the  poets,  as  he  upon  whose  brows  now  rests 
the  Laureate  crown.  Swinburne,  the  nearest  approach  the  age 
can  produce,  is  he  not,  too,  a  loyal  courtier  of  the  poet-king,  who, 
knowing  his  own  worth,  can  well  afford  to  admire  the  greatness  of 
his  master  ?  Dryden's  grandeur  was  sullied,  his  muse  was  venal, 
and  his  life  was  vicious;  still,  in  his  keeping  the  office  acquired 
a  certain  dignity ;  after  his  death  it  declined  into  the  depths  of 
degradation,  and  each  succeeding  dullard  dimmed  its  failing  lus- 
tre. The  first  ray  of  hope  for  its  revival  sprang  into  life  with 
the  appointment  of  Southey,  to  whom  succeeded  Wordsworth,  a 
poet  of  worth  and  genius,  whose  name  certainly  assisted  in  resus- 
citating the  ancient  dignity  of  the  appointment.  Alfred  Tenny- 
son derives  less  honor  from  the  title  than  he  confers  upon  it ;  to 
him  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  that  he  has  redeemed  the  laurels 
with  his  poetry,  noble,  pure,  and  undefiled  as  ever  poet  sung. — 
WALTER  HAMILTON. 

SKETCH  OF  TENNYSON'S  LIFE. 

Birth  and  Parentage. — Alfred  Tennyson,  one  of  several 
children,  was  born  in  1809,  at  the  parsonage  of  Somersby, 
a  village  near  Horncastle,  in  Lincolnshire.  His  father  was 
a  clergyman  and  something  of  a  poet,  musician,  and  artist. 
The  family  seems  to  have  been  a  peculiarly  gifted  one,  the 
Laureate's  brothers,  Frederick  and  Charles  —  particularly 
the  former — being  endowed  with  poetic  genius. 

Education. — Tennyson  received  the  first  rudiments  of 
his  education  at  the  Louth  Grammar-school,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  his  native  town,  whence  in  two  or  three  years 
he  returned  home  to  prepare  for  college  under  his  father's 
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instruction.  We  are  ignorant  as  to  the  date  of  his  en- 
trance to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  but  he  was  certainly 
there  in  1829,  since  in  that  year  he  gained  the  Chancellor's 
medal  for  his  English  prize  poem  of  "  Timbuctoo."  One 
of  Tennyson's  fellow-students  at  Cambridge  was  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray,  the  great  novelist. 

Literary  Career  and  Poet-laureateship. — With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  small  volume  of  poems,  published  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother  Charles  when  they  were  boys,  and  entitled 
"  Poems  by  Two  Brothers,"  Tennyson  did  not  appear  be- 
fore the  public  as  an  author  till  1830,  when  he  put  forth  a 
work  entitled  "  Poems,  chiefly  Lyrical,"  which  announced 
to  the  literary  world  that  a  new  poetical  star  had  arisen. 
The  enthusiasm  of  certain  critics  seems  to  run  riot  with 
them,  and  much  extravagant  and  injudicious  praise  was 
lavished  on  the  new  poet.  To  counteract  the  baneful  in- 
fluences of  adulation  bestowed  so  inconsiderately,  Professor 
John  Wilson  took  it  upon  himself,  and  in  BlackwoocTs 
(Edinburgh)  Magazine,  May,  1832,  printed  an  article  on  the 
"  Young  Poet,"  in  which  he  laments  Tennyson's  fate  at 
having  become  "  the  Pet  of  a  Coterie,"  and  under  a  guise 
of  keen  satire  and  humor  gratuitously  administered  to  him 
some  advice  which,  in  spite  of  its  harshness  and  arrogance, 
was  hearty  and  discriminating.  Thus  began  Tennyson's 
long  literary  career  of  over  half  a  century.  His  poems  of 
1832  and  1842  were  received  with  applause,  and  the  publi- 
cation of  the  "  Princess,"  his  first  poem  of  any  considerable 
length,  fixed  his  reputation  as  a  poet.  In  1850  Tennyson 
may  be  said  to  have  reached  the  climax  of  his  genius  and 
literary  career,  for  in  that  year  he  produced  his  masterpiece, 
"  In  Memoriam,"  and  was  raised  to  the  literary  throne  of 
England,  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Wordsworth.  The 
warrant  for  his  appointment  as  Poet-laureate  says  that  he 
is  "to  have,  hold,  exercise,  and  enjoy  all  the  rights,  profits, 
and  privileges  of  that  office,"  and  the  salary  which  he  re- 
ceives as  such  is  said  to  be  £"J2  a  year.  Tennyson's  official 
poems  are  not  numerous.  In  1851  he  dedicated  a  volume 
of  poems  to  the  Queen  ;  his  "  Idyls  of  the  King"  are  dedi- 
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cated  to  Prince  Albert;  while  his  odes  entitled  "A  Wel- 
come to  Alexandra,"  and  "  A  Welcome  to  Marie-Alexan- 
drovna,"  as  well  as  that  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  may  be  considered  as  manifestoes  of  his  offi- 
cial dignity.  Tennyson  received  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  from 
Oxford  in  1855,  and  in  January,  1884,  accepted  the  Peerage, 
with  the  title  of  Baron  Tennyson.  In  his  works  he  has 
for  the  most  part  avoided  controversial  subjects,  thereby 
keeping  himself  clear  of  political  abuse  and  party  criticism. 
Nor  has  he  unveiled  to  the  public  his  personality — in  which 
respect  he  presents  a  striking  antithesis  to  his  professional 
predecessors.  From  his  poems  can  be  gleaned  no  auto- 
biographical hints,  no  insight  into  his  private  feelings  and 
opinions.  To  maintain  his  seclusion,  the  Laureate  has  done 
hard  battle  with  lion-hunters,  English  critics,  and  American 
journalists.  All  through  life  he  has  avoided  public  notice 
and  London  society,  and  sought  the  strictest  retirement  in 
the  rural  quiet  of  Surrey  or  the  Isle  of  Wight.  But  this 
seclusiveness,  though  of  great  advantage  to  the  poet  in 
cultivating  the  muse,  has  kept  him  a  stranger  to  the  world. 
We  know  little  of  the  main  facts  of  his  life. 

HOMES. 

Birthplace  at  Somersby. — The  native  village  of  Tennyson 
is  not  situated  in  the  fens,  but  in  a  pretty  pastoral  district 
of  softly  sloping  hills  of  large  ash-trees.  It  is  not  based 
on  bogs,  but  on  a  clean  sandstone.  There  is  a  little  glen 
in  the  neighborhood  called  by  the  old  monkish  name  of 
Holywell.  Over  the  gateway  leading  to  it  some  by-gone 
squire  has  put  up  an  inscription,  a  medley  of  Virgil  and 
Horace,  and  within  a  stream  of  clear  water  gushes  out  of 
a  sand-rock,  and  over  it  stands  an  old  school-house,  almost 
lost  among  the  trees,  and  of  late  years  used  as  a  wood- 
house,  its  former  distinction  only  signified  by  a  Scripture 
text  on  the  walls — "  Remember  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of 
thy  youth."  There  are  also  two  brooks  in  this  valley  which 
flow  into  one  at  the  bottom  of  the  glebe-field,  and  by  these 
the  young  poet  used  to  wander  and  meditate.  To  this 
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scenery  we  find  him  turning  back  in  his  "Ode  to  Memory." 
In  the  church-yard  stands  a  Norman  cross,  almost  single 
of  its  kind  in  England. — WILLIAM  HowiTT:  Homes  and 
Haunts  of  the  British  Poets. 

Subsequent  Residences.  —  Of  the  subsequent  haunts  of 
Tennyson  no  very  distinct  account  can  be  given,  till,  after 
some  years  passed  in  London,  Hastings,  Eastborne,  and 
Cheltenham,  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Farringford  House 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  lived  many  years.  But  in 
1869  the  poet  removed  thence  and  sought  a  new  home  on 
the  slope  of  Blackdown,  a  hill  in  the  vicinity  of  Petersfield, 
Hampshire,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  counties  in  the  south 
of  England,  whose  rural  quiet  and  scenery  have  attracted 
many  people  prominent  in  the  literary  and  artistic  world. 
It  was  at  Brookbank — a  small  cottage  only  three  miles 
from  Tennyson's  house — that  George  Eliot  passed  the 
summer  during  which  she  was  writing  "  Middlemarch,'' 
and  who  is  said  to  have  been  enthusiastic  in  her  admiration 
of  the  varied  scenery  of  the  surrounding  country.  Of  the 
Laureate's  home  at  Blackdown  a  brief  sketch  has  been 
given  by  a  recent  writer :  "  The  house  is  a  large,  impos- 
ing stone  structure,  built  in  a  free  treatment  of  domestic 
Gothic  of  the  Tudor  period,  the  entrance  being  a  large 
porch  with  five  pointed  arches.  The  Laureate  can  be  as 
solitary  here  as  the  most  confirmed  anchorite,  since  his  is 
the  only  residence  on  the  hill.  A  carriage-road  winds  up 
Blackdown  on  the  western  side  as  far  as  Tennyson's,  en- 
abling too  many  persons  to  come  near  the  house  for  the 
poet's  pleasure.  Very  many  distinguished  men  are  slowly 
drawn  up  that  hill  on  flying  visits  to  the  Laureate — the 
Duke  of  Argyle  and  his  Scotch  gillie  being  on  the  ascent 
when  we  were  last  that  way.  Tennyson  naturally  dislikes 
to  find  persons  creeping  around  his  grounds  and  plucking 
leaves  from  his  plants  as  mementos,  as  they  constantly  do 
at  Freshwater.  Once  seeing  a  face  peering  at  him  while 
eating  his  dinner,  the  exasperated  poet  left  the  table,  ex- 
clairoing  that  he  could  no  longer  take  his  meals  in  comfort 
witnout  being  watched." 
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FRIENDS. 

Tennyson  is  the  most  sequestered  of  poets.  He  has 
never,  like  Dryden,  Pope,  and  Addison,  lorded  it  over  a 
circle  of  admirers;  nor  like  Wordsworth  and  Byron  been 
the  centre  of  a  literary  clique;  but  more  retired  than  ever 
was  Milton  in  his  blindness  or  Cowper  in  his  despondency, 
he  shuns  all  clubs,  coteries,  public  exhibitions  of  himself, 
and  chance  acquaintances,  consequently  his  friendships 
have  been  limited.  Society  friends  and  particularly  curi- 
ous callers  are  his  abhorrence,  and  with  them  he  will  have 
nothing  to  do. 

Arthur  Henry  Hallam. — Of  Tennyson's  early  friends, 
Arthur  Henry  Hallam,  son  of  the  historian,  and  a  fellow- 
student  at  Cambridge,  was  the  most  beloved,  and  the 
poet's  lament  over  his  untimely  death,  "  In  Memoriam," 
is  considered  by  many  his  masterpiece. 

Wordsworth. — Tennyson  met  Wordsworth  several  times 
in  London  in  1845,  an<^  tne  aged  Laureate  is  said  to  have 
regarded  his  future  successor  with  favor.  [See  Words- 
worth, under  Friends.] 

Thomas  Carlyle. — Tennyson  was  on  intimate  terms  with 
Carlyle  for  some  years,  and  both  used  to  revel  in  social  chat 
over  their  long  pipes.  On  the  former's  removal  from  Lon- 
don their  intercourse  was  diminished.  In  1847  Carlyle 
wrote  to  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson:  "Alfred  is  one  of  the 
few  British  or  foreign  figures  (a  not  increasing  number,  I 
think !)  who  are  and  remain  beautiful  to  me — a  true  human 
soul,  or  some  authentic  approximation  thereto,  to  whom 
your  own  soul  can  say,  Brother!  .  .  .  However,  I  doubt  he 
will  not  come ;  he  often  skips  me  in  these  brief  visits  to 
town — skips  everybody,  indeed,  being  a  man  solitary  and 
sad,  as  certain  men  are,  dwelling  in  an  element  of  gloom, 
carrying  a  bit  of  chaos  about  him,  in  short,  which  he  is 
manufacturing  into  cosmos !  .  .  .  He  lives  still,  now  here, 
now  there,  the  family  always  within  reach  of  London, 
never  in  it — he  himself  making  rare  and  brief  visits,  lodg- 
ing in  some  old  comrade's  rooms."  The  two  saw  little  of 
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each  other  after  Tennyson  took  up  his  abode  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight;  but  the  mutual  regard  of  these  great  writers — 
the  foremost  representatives  of  Victorian  thought  and  lit- 
erature— never  abated.  Titles  were  offered  to  both  at  the 
same  time  by  Disraeli.  Carlyle  wrote  his  letter  of  decline, 
but  in  his  delicate  thoughtfulness  withheld  it  until  Tenny- 
son's answer  had  been  made  known,  lest  the  latter  should 
be  influenced  by  his  example. 

Mr.  Palgrave  has  been  an  intimate  friend  of  the  poet 
for  many  years. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. — Probably  Tennyson  and 
his  great  sister-artist  never  met  personally ;  but  visitors  at 
the  Casa  Guidi  saw  his  portrait  hanging  conspicuously  on 
the  walls  of  her  room. 

James  T.  Fields. — To  Americans  and  foreigners  in  gen- 
eral the  poet  is  the  "  Great  Unknown."  The  late  James  T. 
Fields,  of  Boston,  was  one  of  the  few  aliens  honored  with 
his  acquaintance,  and  in  his  well-known  lectures  has  given 
a  graphic  account  of  his  relations  to  the  bard. 


In  the  Spectator,  September  15,  1866,  appeared  a  few 
satirical  verses  by  Robert  Buchanan,  entitled  "The  Session 
of  the  Poets,"  in  which  Tennyson  is  represented  as  lolling 
and  smoking,  and  presiding  over  a  company  of  brother 
bards  assembled  in  London ;  and  though  the  personal  feel- 
ings of  the  author  led  him  to  make  Swinburne  the  butt  of 
rather  severe  satire,  the  piece  may  be  quoted  as  afford- 
ing on  the  whole  a  characteristic  sketch  of  the  cultivators 
of  the  muse  in  our  age  and  their  relations  to  each  other, 
and  as  presenting  the  Laureate  in  a  more  social  aspect 
than  he  appears  elsewhere : 

*  At  the  Session  of  Poets  held  lately  in  London, 

The  Bard  of  Freshwater  was  voted  the  chair ; 
With  his  tresses  unbrush'd,  and  his  shirt-collar  undone, 

He  loll'd  at  his  ease  like  a  good-humor 'd  Bear ; 
4  Come,  boys  T  he  exclaimed, '  we'll  be  merry  together? 

And  lit  up  his  pipe  with  a  smile  on  his  cheek ; 
While  with  eye,  like  a  skipper's  cock'd  up  at  the  weather. 

Sat  the  Vice-Chairman,  Browning,  thinking  in  Greek. 
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"  The  company  gather'd  embraced  great  and  small  bards, 

Both  strong  bards  and  weak  bards,  funny  and  grave, 
Fat  bards  and  lean  bards,  little  and  tall  bards, 

Bards  who  wear  whiskers,  and  others  who  shave. 
Of  books,  men,  and  things,  was  the  bards'  conversation — 

Some  praised  '  Ecce  Homo,'  some  deemed  it  so-so — 
And  then  there  was  talk  of  the  state  of  the  nation, 

And  when  the  Unwash'd  would  devour  Mister  Lowe. 

"  Right  stately  sat  Arnold— -his  black  gown  adjusted 

Genteelly,  his  Rhine  wine  deliciously  iced — 
With  puddingish  England  serenely  disgusted, 

And  looking  in  vain  (in  the  mirror)  for  '  Geist.' 
He  heark'd  to  the  Chairman,  with  '  Surely !'  and  '  Really?* 

Aghast  at  both  collar  and  cutty  of  clay — 
Then  felt  in  his  pocket,  and  breath'd  again  freely, 

On  touching  the  leaves  of  his  own  classic  play. 

"  Close  at  hand  lingered  Lytton,  whose  Icarus-winglets 

Had  often  betray 'd  him  in  regions  of  rhyme — 
How  glitter'd  the  eye  underneath  his  gray  ringlets, 

A  hunger  within  it  unlessen'd  by  time ! 
Remoter  sat  Bailey — satirical,  surly — 

Who  studied  the  language  of  Goethe  too  soon, 
Who  sang  himself  hoarse  to  the  stars  very  early, 

And  crack'd  a  weak  voice  with  too  lofty  a  tune. 

"  How  name  all  that  wonderful  company  over  ? 

Prim  Patmore,  mild  Alford,  and  Kingsley  also  ? 
Among  the  small  sparks,  who  was  realler  than  Lover? 

Among  misses,  who  sweeter  than  Miss  Ingelow? 
There  sat,  looking  moony,  conceited,  and  narrow, 

Buchanan,  who,  finding  when  foolish  and  young, 
Apollo  asleep  on  a  coster-girl's  barrow, 

Straight  dragged  him  away  to  see  somebody  hung. 

"  What  was  said  ?  what  was  done  ?  was  there  prosing  or  rhyming? 

Was  nothing  noteworthy  in  deed  or  in  word  ? 
Why,  just  as  the  hour  of  the  supper  was  chiming, 

The  only  event  of  the  evening  occurr'd. 
Up  jumped,  with  his  neck  stretching  out  like  a  gander, 

Master  Swinburne,  and  squeal'd,  glaring  out  thro'  his  hair, 
'  All  Virtue  is  bosh  !    Hallelujah  for  Landor ! 

I  disbelieve  wholly  in  everything! — there!' 
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"  With  language  so  awful  he  dared  then  to  treat  'em — 

Miss  Ingelow  fainted  in  Tennyson's  arms, 
Poor  Arnold  rush'd  out,  crying  '  Soecl'  inficetum  !' 

And  great  bards  and  small  bards  were  full  of  alarms ; 
Till  Tennyson,  flaming  and  red  as  a  gypsy, 

Struck  his  fist  on  the  table  and  utter'd  a  shout : 
'  To  the  door  with  the  boy !    Call  a  cab !    He  is  tipsy !' 

And  they  carried  the  naughty  young  gentleman  out. 

"  After  that,  all  the  pleasanter  talking  was  done  there — 
*  Whoever  had  known  such  an  insult  before  ? 
The  Chairman  tried  hard  to  rekindle  the  fun  there, 

But  the  muses  were  shock'd  and  the  pleasure  was  o'er. 
Then  '  Ah !'  cried  the  Chairman,  'this  teaches  me  knowledge, 

The  future  shall  find  me  more  wise,  by  the  powers ! 
This  comes  of  assigning  to  younkers  from  college 

Too  early  a  place  in  such  meetings  as  ours !' " 

CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  OF  TENNYSON'S  CHIEF  POEMS. 

Miscellaneous  Poems 1830,  1832,  1842. 

The  Princess:  A  Medley 1847 

In  Memoriam 1850 

Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 1852 

Maud    1855 

Idyls  of  the  King  1859-1872 

Enoch  Arden 1864 

The  Window ;  or,  The  Songs  of  the  Wrens 1870 

A  Welcome  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh 1874 

Queen  Mary 1875 

Harold 1876 

STUDY  OF  MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS  OF  1830  AND  1832. 

Tennyson  published  his  first  volume  of  poems  in  1830, 
and  two  years  later  a  second  collection,  consisting  of  sev- 
eral of  his  former  productions  revised  and  a  number  of 
additional  pieces  of  later  composition,  was  published. 
These  poems  were  chiefly  lyrics,  and  though  rather  se- 
verely criticised,  bore  evidence  of  the  author's  genius  in 
their  nicety  of  detail  and  artistic  grace.  In  them  are 
discernible  traces  of  the  influence  of  Wordsworth  and 
Keats,  and  of  the  Italian  and  Greek  poets. 
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Selections. — 

Lilian. 

Recollections  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 

Mariana. 

CEnone. 

Fatima. 

Margaret. 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 


The  Miller's  Daughter. 

Eleanore. 

The  May-Queen. 

The  Lotos-Eaters. 

A  Dream  of  Fair  Women. 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere. 

The  Palace  of  Art. 


QUOTATIONS. 

"  O  Love,  O  fire !  once  he  drew 
'With  one  long  kiss  my  whole  soul  thro' 
My  lips,  as  sunlight  drinketh  dew." — Fatima. 

"  Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 
And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood." 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere. 
"  Music  that  gentlier  on  the  spirit  lies 
Than  tir'd  eyelids  upon  tir*d  eyes : 
Music  that  brings  sweet  sleep  down  from  the  blissful  skies." 

The  Lotos-Eaters. 
"  Hateful  is  the  dark-blue  sky, 
Vaulted  o'er  the  dark-blue  sea." — Ibid. 

CRITICISMS. 

Of  a  mass  of  lyrics,  sonnets,  and  other  metrical  essays 
published  theretofore — some  contained  in  the  "  Poems  by 
Two  Brothers,"  and  others  in  the  original  volume  of  1830 
— I  say  nothing,  for  they  show  little  of  the  purpose  that 
characterizes  the  few  early  pieces  which  our  poet  himself 
retains  in  his  collected  works.  One  of  them,  "  Hero  and 
Leander,"  is  too  good  in  its  way  to  be  discarded ;  the 
greater  number  are  juvenile,  often  imitative,  and  the  ex- 
cellent judgment  of  Tennyson  is  shown  by  his  rejection  of 
all  that  have  no  true  position  in  his  lyrical  rise  and  prog- 
ress. The  volume  of  1832  was  published  in  his  twenty- 
second  year.  All  in  all,  a  more  original  and  beautiful  vol- 
ume of  minor  poetry  never  was  added  to  our  literature. 
The  Tennysonian  manner  here  was  clearly  developed, 
largely  pruned  of  mannerisms.  The  command  of  delicious 
metres ;  the  rhythmic  susurrus  of  stanzas  whose  every 
word  is  as  needful  and  studied  as  the  flower  or  scroll  of 
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ornamental  architecture,  yet  so  much  an  interlaced  por- 
tion of  the  whole  that  the  special  device  is  forgotten  in 
the  general  excellence ;  the  effect  of  color,  of  that  music 
which  is  a  passion  in  itself,  of  the  scenic  pictures  which 
are  the  counterparts  of  changeful  emotions — all  are  here, 
and  the  poet's  work  is  the  epitome  of  every  mode  in  art. 
Even  if  these  lyrics  and  idyls  had  expressed  nothing,  they 
were  of  priceless  value  as  guides  to  the  renaissance  of 
beauty.  Thenceforward  slovenly  work  was  impossible, 
subject  to  instant  rebuke  by  contrast.  The  force  of  met- 
rical elegance  made  its  way  and  carried  everything  before 
it.  From  this  day  Tennyson  confessedly  took  his  place 
at  the  head  of  what  some  attempt  to  classify  as  the  art- 
school — that  is,  of  poets  who  largely  produce  their  effect 
by  harmonizing  scenery  and  detail  with  the  emotions  or 
impassioned  action  of  their  verse.  The  tendency  of  his 
genius  was  revealed  in  this  volume.  The  author  plainly 
was  a  college  -  man,  a  student  of  many  literatures,  and, 
though  an  Englishman  to  the  core,  alive  to  suggestions 
from  Italian  and  Grecian  sources.  His  Gothic  feeling  was 
manifest  in  "  The  Lady  of  Shalott "  and  "  The  Sisters ;" 
his  classicism  in  "  CEnone ;"  his  idyllic  method,  especially, 
now  defined  itself,  making  the  scenery  of  a  poem  enhance 
the  central  idea — thought  and  landscape  being  so  blended 
that  it  was  difficult  to  determine  which  suggested  the 
other.  ..."  CEnone,"  modelled  upon  the  new  Doric  verse, 
ranks  with  "  Lycidas  "  as  an  Hellenic  study.  While  this 
most  chaste  and  beautiful  poem  fascinated  every  reader, 
the  wisest  criticism  found  more  of  genuine  worth  in  the 
purely  English  quality  of  those  limpid  pieces  in  which  the 
melody  of  the  lyric  is  wedded  to  the  sentiment  and  picture 
of  the  idyl— "The  Miller's  Daughter,"  "The  May-Queen," 
and  "  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere."  More  dewy,  fresh,  pa- 
thetic, native  verse  had  not  been  written  since  the  era  of 
"As  You  Like  It"  and  "A  Winter's  Tale."— E.  C.  STEDMAN. 
In  the  earlier  stages  of  his  career,  the  gay  poet  rather 
luxuriates  in  the  wealth  of  sentiment  than  the  golden 
ore  of  virtue,  which  he  finds  stored  up  by  all-bountiful 
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nature  for  the  use  of  his  genius.  He  chants  many  merry 
ditties,  full  of  elastic  grace,  like  that  to  "  Airy,  Fairy  Lil- 
ian." He  draws  female  characters  glorious  as  divinities, 
affluent  in  charms,  warm  with  love — the  Isabels  and  Elea- 
nores  and  Madelines  of  the  volume.  He  works  out  another 
class  of  lyrical  poems,  such  as  "  Mariana  in  the  Moated 
Grange,"  "  The  Miller's  Daughter,"  "  The  Lady  of  Sha- 
lott,"  all  most  inimitable  of  their  kind,  where  every  word 
is,  as  it  were,  a  jewel  of  poetry  too  precious  ever  to  be 
lost  again ;  where  the  landscape  is  painted  with  the  pen- 
cil of  a  great  master — a  Claude  or  a  Poussin  of  poetry; 
where  we  see  the  golden  corn-field,  the  evening  sun  gleam- 
ing on  the  old  towers  of  enchanted  beauty ;  where  the 
birds  sing  and  the  river  runs  as  in  a  glorified  dream ;  where 
every  knight  in  his  burnished  greaves,  or  lady  in  her  tap- 
estried chamber,  is  presented  as  in  the  glass  of  Agrippa, 
living,  moving,  yet  alone  in  the  charmed  scene  of  an  unap- 
proachable life ;  where  every  minute  falls  numbered  and 
weighed  from  the  hand  of  Time,  and  a  great  sentiment  of 
wearied  existence  and  waiting  is  gradually  let  down  upon 
you  with  the  pressure  of  a  nightmare ;  or,  again,  where 
the  scenery  and  loves  of  rural  life  are,  as  in  "  The  Miller's 
Daughter,"  sketched  with  the  pleasing  and  buoyant  heart 
of  Nature  herself,  and  we  are  made  to  feel  what  brooks  of 
love  and  happiness,  bankful,  flow  through  many  a  lowly 
place.  .  .  .  The  poem  of  "  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere  "  is  a 
stern  lesson  to  the  heartlessness  of  aristocratic  pride, 
shrouded  as  it  may  be  under  the  fairest  of  forms.  The 
natural  beauty  of  "  The  May-Queen "  and  the  exquisite 
pathos  of  the  "  New-Year's  Eve  "  have  made  them  univer- 
sally known. — WILLIAM  HowiTT. 

The  "  Recollections  of  the  Arabian  Nights,"  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  pieces  in  Tennyson's  first  volume,  re- 
minds one  strongly  of  the  "  Lamia  "  of  Keats.  ...  In  "  The 
Palace  of  Art " — let  it  not  be  questioned — Tennyson's 
grand  intent  was  to  exhibit  the  ghastly  isolation  of  mere 
individual  culture,  the  hollowness  of  self-worship  in  con- 
trast, not  didactically  unfolded,  but  poetically  suggested, 
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with  the  household  sanctities,  the  simple  joys,  the  home 
love,  the  heaven  love,  the  ancient,  motherly  smile  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  one  of  Tennyson's  most  characteristic  and 
marvellous  works.  If  all  his  other  poems  were  lost,  I  am 
persuaded  that  from  this  alone  could  be  defined  the  essen- 
tial quality  and  order  of  his  genius.  .  .  .  His  earliest  poems 
are  festoons  of  verbal  beauty,  which  he  seems  to  shake 
sportively,  as  if  he  loved  to  see  jewel  and  agate  and 
almondine  glittering  amid  tropic  flowers.  He  was  very 
young  when  he  published  the  "  Recollections  of  the  Ara- 
bian Nights,"  yet  that  piece  displays  a  familiarity  with 
the  most  remote  and  costly  stores  of  the  English  language 
not  exceeded  in  the  same  space  by  Spenser.  Consider 
"  Eleanore  "  and  "The  Lotos-Eaters."  Both  these  poems 
are  every  way  characteristic  of  Tennyson,  and  illustrate 
admirably  his  imaginative  method.  I  regard  them  in  re- 
spect of  diction  as  putting  utterly  to  shame  my  attempts 
to  convey  an  adequate  impression  of  Tennyson's  power 
over  words. — PETER  BAYNE. 

In  "CEnone"  the  poet  sees  a  vision  of  his  own — a  vision 
which,  recorded  in  verse,  forms  a  high  third  with  Words- 
worth's "  Laodamia  "  and  Keats's  "  Hyperion  "  in  the  clas- 
sical style.  Less  austere  and  magnificent  than  the  poem 
of  Keats — which  seems  not  so  much  a  torso  of  earthly  art 
as  a  splinter  fallen  from  some  other  exploded  world — less 
chaste,  polished,  and  spiritual  than  "  Laodamia,"  that  El- 
gin marble  set  in  Elysian  light,  it  surpasses  both  in  pict- 
uresque distinctness  and  pathetic  power. — GlLFILLAN. 

"  Mariana,"  and  perhaps  "  Recollections  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,"  are  the  only  poems  of  the  first  series  that  would 
have  had  a  chance  of  being  remembered  for  their  own 
merits,  and  they  are  both  admirably  executed  rather  than 
interesting;  but  in  the  second  volume,  "The  Miller's 
Daughter,"  "CEnone,"  "The  Palace  of  Art,"  "The  May- 
Queen,"  and  "The  Lotos  -  Eaters "  would,  even  in  their 
original  forms,  have  been  enduring  memorials  of  a  rare 
poetic  faculty.  In  "The  Miller's  Daughter"  and  "The 
May-Queen  "  the  affections  of  our  every-day  life,  and  the 
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scenery  with  which  they  associate  themselves,  become  for 
the  first  time  the  subject  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  art.  Their 
charm  consists  in  the  real  interest  of  lives  moved  by  the 
simplest  affections  and  the  simplest  enjoyments,  and  in 
the  skill  with  which  these  lives  are  presented  as  complete 
dramas,  though  each  poem  is  extended  in  time  only  through 
an  ordinary  conversation. — GEORGE  BRIMLEY. 

STUDY  OF  MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS  OF  1842. 

For  ten  years  Tennyson  did  not  give  to  the  public  a 
single  verse.  While  his  first  poems  were  being  read  and 
admired,  while  his  fame  and  influence  were  gradually  being 
extended,  the  poet  silently  produced  those  exquisite  idyls 
which  created  for  him  a  distinctive  fame.  His  third  vol- 
ume— containing  specimens  of  the  most  varied  kinds  of 
verse — appeared  in  1842,  and  was  received  with  universal 
applause. 

Selections. — 


Morte  d'Arthur. 

The  Gardener's  Daughter. 

Dora.  i 

St.  Simeon  Stylites. 

The  Talking  Oak. 

Ulysses. 


Locksley  Hall. 

Godiva. 

The  Two  Voices. 

Lady  Clare. 

The  Lord  of  Burleigh. 

"  Break,  break,  break." 


QUOTATIONS. 
"  I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met." — Ulysses. 

*'  Yet  I  doubt  not  thro'  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widen'd  with  the  process  of  the 
suns." — Locksley  Hall. 

*  I  the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  in  the  foremost  files  of  time." — Ibid. 

"  This  is  truth  the  poet  sings, 

That  a  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is  remembering  happier  things." 

Ibid. 

"  Love  took  up  the  harp  of  Life,  and  smote  on  all  the  chords  with 

might; 

Smote  the  chord  of  Self,  that,  trembling,  pass'd  in  music  out  oi 
sight." — Ibid. 

" '  He  does  not  love  me  for  my  birth, 
Nor  for  my  lands  so  broad  and  fair; 
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He  loves  me  for  my  own  true  worth, 
And  that  is  well,'  said  Lady  Clare." — Lady  Clare. 

"  Break,  break,  break, 

On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  O  sea ! 
And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 
The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me." 

"  Break,  break,  break." 

CRITICISMS. 

At  the  present  day,  were  this  volume  to  be  lost,  we  pos- 
sibly should  be  deprived  of  a  larger  specific  variety  of  Ten- 
nyson's most  admired  poems  than  is  contained  in  any 
other  of  his  successive  ventures.  It  is  an  assortment  of 
representative  poems.  To  an  art  more  restrained  and 
natural  we  here  find  wedded  a  living  soul.  The  poet  has 
convictions;  he  is  not  a  pupil,  but  a  master,  and  reaches 
intellectual  greatness.  His  verses  still  bewitch  youths  and 
artists  by  their  sentiments  and  beauty,  but  their  thoughts 
take  hold  of  thinkers  and  men  of  the  world.  He  has 
learned  not  only  that  art,  when  followed  for  its  own  sake, 
is  alluring,  but  that  when  used  as  a  means  of  expressing 
what  cannot  otherwise  be  quite  revealed,  it  becomes  se- 
raphic. We  could  spare,  rather  than  this  collection,  much 
which  he  has  since  given  us — possibly  "  Maud,'  without 
doubt  idyls  like  "The  Golden  Supper"  and  "Aylmer's 
Field."  Look  at  the  material  structure  of  the  poetry. 
Here  at  last  we  observe  the  ripening  of  that  blank-verse 
which  had  been  suggested  in  the  "  CEnone."  Consider 
Tennyson's  handling  of  this  measure  —  the  domino  of  a 
poetaster,  the  state  garment  of  a  lofty  poet.  ...  In  "  The 
Gardener's  Daughter,"  "  Dora,"  "  Godiva,"  the  poet  brought 
to  completeness  the  Victorian  idyllic  verse.  The  three 
are  models  from  which  he  could  not  advance — in  surpass- 
ing beauty  and  naturalness  unequalled,  I  say,  by  many  of 
his  later  efforts.  What  Crabbe  essayed  in  a  homely  fash- 
ion, now,  at  the  touch  of  a  finer  artist,  became  the  perfec- 
tion of  rural  idyllic  tenderness.  "  Dora"  is  like  a  Hebrew 
pastoral,  the  paragon  of  its  kind,  with  not  a  quotable  de- 
tail, a  line  too  much  or  too  little,  but  faultless  as  a  whole. 

H.-33 
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Who  can  read  it  without  tears?  "Godiva"  and  "The 
Gardener's  Daughter"  demand  no  less  praise  for  descriptive 
felicity  of  another  kind.  But  for  virile  grandeur  and  as- 
tonishingly compact  expression,  there  is  no  blank-verse 
poem,  equally  restricted  as  to  length,  that  approaches  the 
"  Ulysses ;"  conception,  imagery,  and  thought  are  royally 
imaginative,  and  the  assured  hand  is  Tennyson's  through- 
out. The  great  feature  of  this  volume  is  its  comprehen- 
sive range ;  it  includes  a  finished  specimen  of  every  kind 
of  poetry  within  the  author's  power  to  essay.  The  variety 
is  surprising,  and  the  novelty  was  no  less  so  at  the  date  of 
its  appearance.  Here  is  "The  Talking  Oak" — that  marvel 
of  grace  and  fancy,  the  nonpareil  of  sustained  lyrics  in 
quatrain  verse,  as  exquisite  in  filigree-work  as  "  The  Rape 
of  the  Lock,"  with  an  airy  beauty  and  rippling  flow,  com- 
pared with  which  the  motion  of  Pope's  couplets  is  that  of 
partners  in  an  eighteenth -century  minuet.  Here  is  the 
modern  lover  reciting  "  Locksley  Hall,"  which,  despite  its 
sentimental  egotism  and  consolation  of  the  heart  by  the 
head,  has  fine  metrical  quality,  is  fixed  in  literature,  and 
furnishes  genuine  illustrations  of  the  poet's  time.  In  "The 
Two  Voices"  and  "The  Vision  of  Sin  "  the  excess  of  his 
speculative  intellect  makes  itself  felt ;  but  the  second  of 
these  seems  to  me  a  strained  and  fantastic  production,  for 
which  very  reason,  perchance,  it  drew  the  attention  of 
semi-metaphysical  persons  who  have  no  perception  of  the 
true  mission  of  poetry,  and  by  a  certain  affectation,  mis- 
taken for  subtilty,  has  excited  more  comment  and  analysis 
than  it  deserves.  "The  Day-Dream,"  like  "The  Talking 
Oak,"  gives  the  poet  an  opportunity  for  dying  falls,  melliflu- 
ous cadences,  and  delicately  fanciful  pictures.  The  story 
is  made  to  his  hand ;  he  rarely  invents  a  story,  though 
often,  as  in  the  last-named  poem,  chancing  upon  the  con- 
ceit of  a  dainty  and  original  theme.  Here,  too,  are  "  Lady 
Clare,"  "The  Lord  of  Burleigh,"  and  "Edward  Gray," 
each  a  simple,  crystalline,  and  flawless  ballad.  Nor  has 
Tennyson  ever  composed,  in  his  minor  key,  more  enduring 
and  suggestive  little  songs  than  "  Break,  break,  break !" 
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and  "  Flow  down,  cold  Rivulet,  to  the  Sea!"  both,  also,  in 
this  volume.  His  humor,  which  seldom  becomes  him,  is  at 
its  best  in  that  half-pensive,  half-rollicking,  wholly  poetic 
composition,  dear  to  wits  and  dreamers,  "  Will  Water- 
proof's Lyrical  Monologue."  In  this  collection,  too,  we 
find  his  early  experiments  in  the  now  famous  measure  of 
"  In  Memoriam."  Purest  and  highest  of  all  the  lyrical 
pieces  are  "St.  Agnes"  and  "Sir  Galahad,"  full  of  white 
light,  and  each  a  stainless  idealization  of  its  theme.  "  Sir 
Galahad  "  must  be  recited  by  a  clarion  voice  ere  one  can 
fully  appreciate  the  sounding  melody,  the  knightly  heroic 
ring.  The  poet  has  never  chanted  a  more  ennobling  strain. 
Such  is  the  excellence,  and  such  the  unusual  range  of  a 
volume  in  which  every  department  of  poetry  except  the 
dramatic  is  exhibited  in  great  perfection,  if  not  at  the 
most  imaginative  height.  To  the  author's  students  it  is  a 
favorite  among  his  books,  as  the  one  that  fairly  represents 
his  composite  genius.  It  powerfully  affected  the  rising 
group  of  poets,  giving  their  work  a  tendency  which  estab- 
lished its  general  character  for  the  ensuing  thirty  years. — 
E.  C.  STEDMAN. 

With  the  publication  of  the  Third  Series,  in  1842,  Mr. 
Tennyson  appears  distinctly  as  the  poet  of  his  own  age. 
His  apprenticeship  is  over,  his  mastery  over  the  instru- 
ments of  his  art  is  complete,  and  he  employs  it  in  either 
presenting  the  life  of  his  contemporaries,  the  thoughts, 
incidents,  and  emotions  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  Eng- 
land, or  in  treating  legend  and  history  with  reference  to 
the  moral  and  intellectual  sympathies  now  active  among 
us.  In  other  words,  he  no  longer  writes  poems  for  us  that 
charm  by  their  pictorial  and  rhythmical  beauty,  but,  pre- 
senting modes  of  existence  and  feeling  which  are  either 
altogether  inhuman  or  imperfectly  human,  excite  none  of 
the  interest  that  belongs  to  what  reflects  and  interprets 
our  own  lives.  Mermen,  mermaids,  sea-fairies,  Ladies  of 
Shalott,  Lotos-eaters,  disappear  from  the  scene ;  Adelines, 
Margarets,  Eleanores  no  longer  come  as  abstract  types  of 
character,  without  speech,  story,  or  personal  relations,  fig- 
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ured  forth  in  abundance  of  similes,  but  with  none  of  the 
traits  by  which  the  mind  apprehends  individual  men  and 
women ;  Grecian  nymphs  no  longer  pour  out  their  loves 
and  griefs  to  their  mother  earth,  and  Grecian  goddesses  no 
longer  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  mortals,  and  shed  the  lus- 
tre of  celestial  presences  on  the  mountain  side.  That  in 
which  we  cannot  believe  either  ceases  to  be  treated  at  all, 
or  is  treated  as  symbol  and  picture  of  what  we  know  to  be 
profoundly  real.  So  far  is  this  change  from  necessitating 
any  narrowing  of  the  poet's  range  of  subjects,  that  legen- 
dary history,  fairy  fiction,  Greek  poetry,  and  trees  endowed 
with  human  speech,  blend  in  the  procession  with  Egyptian 
fanatics,  rapt  nuns,  English  ladies,  peasant  girls,  artists, 
lawyers,  farmers — in  fact  a  tolerably  complete  representa- 
tion of  the  miscellaneous  public  of  the  present  day;  while 
the  forms  vary  from  epic  fragments  to  the  homeliest  dia- 
logue ;  from  the  simplest  utterance  of  emotion  in  a  song 
to  the  highest  lyrical  allegory  of  a  terrible  and  profound 
law  of  life.  The  poet  looks  upon  a  larger  field  than  before, 
and  what  he  looked  on  before  he  now  sees  with  a  more 
penetrating  eye,  a  mind  that  apprehends1  wider  and  deep- 
er relations.  Then  as  to  form,  we  find  narrative,  dialogue, 
soliloquy,  and  direct  address.  We  have  blank-verse  that 
ranges  through  all  the  scale  of  feeling,  from  the  exquisitely 
rhythmical,  full,  majestic,  down  to  the  just  accented  strain, 
that  may  fairly  represent  genial  and  animated  conversa- 
tion ;  we  have  lyric  measures  that  flow  softly  on  like  a 
quiet  streamlet,  as  in  "  The  Miller's  Daughter,"  go  straight 
and  fierce  to  their  mark  like  arrows  of  scorn,  as  in  "  Lady 
Clara  Vere  de  Vere ;"  float  gayly  or  sadly  on  in  sweet  calm 
to  the  music  of  a  young  girl's  life  and  early  death,  as  in 
the  three  strains  of  "The  May-Queen  ;"  dash  on  in  thunder 
and  in  storm,  sweeping  vast  spaces,  gathering  in  lurid 
gloom,  or  clearing  in  sudden  flashes,  impetuous  hurricanes 
of  thick  clouds,  or  dazzling  brightness  of  tropic  summer, 
as  in  "  Locksley  Hall."  No  poet  but  Goethe  has,  in  our 
day,  swept  a  lyre  of  such  varied  range  with  so  perfect  a 
command  of  every  key.  Moreover,  none  of  these  poems 
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belong  to  the  class  called  "occasional."  They  all  have  a 
construction  which  tells  a  complete  story — often  the  story 
of  a  life.  .  .  .  We  can  remember  no  love  story  that  can  be 
placed  beside  "The  Gardener's  Daughter,"  in  all  its  har- 
monious combination  of  excellencies.  Passion  may  have 
been  dramatized  more  intensely ;  a  subtle  grace  of  senti- 
ment, a  charm  of  evanescent  fragrance,  may  be  felt  more 
in  some  of  Shelley's  lyrics  and  in  some  of  Mr.  Tennyson's 
own  ;  character  may  certainly  be  given  with  more  force  of 
individuality  ;  and  unquestionably  a  story  more  exciting  in 
its  incidents  has  often  been  told  by  novelist  and  poet ;  but 
for  its  delineation  of  the  first  and  last  love  of  a  happy  man, 
whose  moral  nature  has  known  nothing  of  conflicts  with 
itself,  and  whose  mind  has  been  kept  healthy  by  the  de- 
lightful occupation  of  the  painter ;  for  its  vivid  descriptions 
of  nature  in  some  of  her  loveliest  aspects ;  for  the  sense  of 
perfect  enjoyment  that  makes  the  verse  flow  on  as  a  full 
stream  through  a  rich  meadow-land ;  and  for,  the  touching 
softening  of  the  tone  as  the  speaker  tells  of  the  present  as 
a  calm  resting-place  between  a  blessed  memory  and  a 
blessed  hope,  it  stands  unrivalled  in  English  literature. — 
GEORGE  BRIMLEY. 

"  Locksley  Hall"  is  a  poem  breathing  the  spirit  of,  and 
not  much  inferior  to,  Byron's  "  Dream,"  in  all  but  that  clear 
concentration  of  misery  which  bends  over  it  like  a  bare 
and  burning  heaven  over  a  bare  and  burning  desert. — 
GlLFILLAN. 

STUDY  OF  "  THE  PRINCESS  :  A  MEDLEY." 

Up  to  the  year  1 847,  Tennyson  was  known  only  as  the 
author  of  minor  poems — lyrics  and  idyls  exceedingly  deli- 
cate and  choice  yet  of  no  considerable  length.  But  in  that 
year  appeared  his  first  mighty  effort  in  the  form  of  a 
romantic  tale.  "  The  Princess  "  and  Mrs.  Browning's  "  Au- 
rora Leigh,"  the  two  greatest  poetical  novels  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  which  were  produced  within  the  same 
decade  of  years,  are  in  many  respects  similar.  In  both 
the  theme  and  story  are  of  the  poet's  own  invention ;  in 
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both  the  leading  character  is  a  woman  ;  both  deal  with 
the  social  problems  of  the  time;  both  illustrate  woman's 
aspirations  and  struggles ;  both  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion ;  and  finally,  both,  though  defective  in  plot  and 
construction,  are  most  successful  in  their  presentation. 

Descriptive  Outline.  —  The  beautiful  Ida,  daughter  of 
King  Gama,  who  is  monarch  of  the  South  (this  country  is 
not  to  be  found  on  the  map),  was  affianced  in  her  child- 
hood to  a  beautiful  prince  of  the  North.  When  the  time 
appointed  has  arrived  she  is  claimed.  She,  proud,  and 
bred  on  learned  arguments,  has  become  irritated  against 
the  rule  of  men,  and  in  order  to  liberate  women  has  found- 
ed a  university  on  the  frontiers,  which  is  to  raise  her  sex, 
and  to  be  the  colony  of  future  equality.  The  prince  sets 
out  with  Cyril  and  Florian,  two  friends,  obtains  permission 
from  good  King  Gama,  and  disguised  as  a  girl  gets  admis- 
sion to  the  maiden  precincts,  which  no  man  may  enter  on 
pain  of  death.  There  is  a  charming  and  sportive  grace  in 
this  picture  of  a  university  for  girls.  The  poet  gambols 
with  beauty ;  no  badinage  could  be  more  romantic  or  ten- 
der. We  smile  to  hear  long,  learned  words  come  from 
these  rosy  lips.  They  listen  to  historic  dissertations  and 
promises  of  a  social  revolution  in 

"...  Academic  silks,  in  hue 
The  lilac,  with  a  silken  hood  to  each, 
And  zoned  with  gold." 

The  three  friends  have  gone  forth  with  the  princess  and 
her  train,  all  on  horseback,  and  pause  "  near  a  coppice- 
feathr'd  chasm."  Cyril,  heated  by  wine,  begins  to  troll  a 
careless  tavern-catch  and  betrays  the  secret.  Ida,  indig- 
nant, turns  to  leave ;  her  foot  slips  and  she  falls  into  the 
river;  the  prince  saves  her  and  wishes  to  flee;  but  he  is 
seized  by  the  Proctors  and  brought  before  the  throne, 
where  the  haughty  maiden  stands  ready  to  pronounce  sen- 
tence. At  this  moment 

"...  There  rose 

A  hubbub  in  the  court  of  half  the  maids 

Gather'd  together." 
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The  father  of  the  prince  has  come  with  his  army  to  de- 
liver him,  and  has  seized  King  Gama  as  a  hostage.  The 
princess  is  obliged  to  release  the  young  man.  With  dis- 
tended nostrils,  waving  hair,  a  tempest  raging  in  her  heart, 
she  thanks  him  with  bitter  irony.  She  trembles  with 
wounded  pride;  she  stammers, 'hesitates;  she  tries  to  con- 
strain herself  in  order  the  better  to  insult  him,  and  sud- 
denly breaks  out : 

" '  You  have  done  well  and  like  a  gentleman, 
And  like  a  prince :  you  have  our  thanks  for  all : 
And  you  look  well  too  in  your  woman's  dress : 
Well  have  you  done  and  like  a  gentleman. 
You  saved  our  life :  we  owe  you  bitter  thanks. 

7  wed  with  thee !    7  bound  by  precontract 

Your  bride,  your  bond-slave  !  not  tho'  all  the  gold 

That  veins  the  world  were  pack'd  to  make  your  crown, 

And  every  spoken  tongue  should  lord  you.    Sir, 

Your  falsehood  and  yourself  are  hateful  to  us : 

I  trample  on  your  offers  and  on  you : 

Begone :  we  will  not  look  upon  you  more. 

Here,  push  them  out  at  gates.' " 

It  is  agreed  that  the  quarrel  should  be  settled  by  a  com- 
bat of  fifty  men  against  fifty  other  men.  The  prince  is 
conquered,  and  Ida  sees  him  bleeding  on  the  sand.  Slow- 
ly, gradually,  in  spite  of  herself,  she  yields,  receives  the 
wounded  in  her  palace,  and  comes  to  the  bedside  of  the 
dying  prince.  Before  his  weakness  and  his  wild  delirium 
pity  expands,  then  tenderness,  then  love.  One  evening  he 
returns  to  consciousness,  exhausted,  his  eyes  still  troubled 
by  gloomy  visions;  he  sees  Ida  before  him,  hovering  like 
a  dream,  painfully  opens  his  pale  lips,  and  "  utter'd  whisper- 
ingly :" 

"  '  If  you  be,  what  I  think  you,  some  sweet  dream, 

I  would  but  ask  you  to  fulfil  yourself :  . . . 

Stoop  down  and  seem  to  kiss  me  ere  I  die.' 

. . .  She  turn'd ;  she  paused  ; 

She  stoop'd ;  and  out  of  languor  leapt  a  cry ; 

Leapt  fiery  Passion  from  the  brinks  of  death ; 

And  I  believed  that  in  the  living  world 

My  spirit  closed  with  Ida's  at  the  lips." 
— H.  A.  TAINE. 
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Selected  Passages. — 

Description  of  the  Students,  ii. 

The  Tournament,  v. 

The  songs  :  "As  thro*  the  land,"  i. 

"  Sweet  and  low,"  ii. 

"  The  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls,"  iii. 

"  Tears,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  they  mean,"  iv. 

"O  Swallow,  Swallow,  flying,  flying  South,"  iv. 

"  Home  they  brought  her  warrior  dead,"  v. 

"Ask  me  no  more,"  vi. 

QUOTATIONS. 

"Jewels  five — words  long, 
That  on  the  stretched  forefinger  of  all  time 
Sparkle  forever." 

"  Unto  dying  eyes 
The  casement  slowly  grows  a  glimmering  square." 

"...  As  a  rogue  in  grain 
Veneer'd  with  sanctimonious  theory." 

"The  hand  that  play'd  the  patron  with  her  curls." 

"  Better  not  be  at  all  than  not  be  noble." 

"  Let  no  man  enter  in  on  pain  of  death." 

"  O  hard,  when  love  and  duty  clash  !" 

"  And  maybe  wildest  dreams 
Are  but  the  needful  preludes  of  the  truth." 

"  This  fine  old  world  of  ours  is  but  a  child 
Yet  in  the  go-cart.     Patience  !    Give  it  time 
To  learn  its  limbs :  there  is  a  hand  that  guides." 

CRITICISMS. 

The  poem  is,  as  he  entitled  it,  "  A  Medley,"  constructed 
of  ancient  and  modern  materials  —  a  show  of  mediaeval 
pomp  and  movement  observed  through  an  atmosphere  of 
latter-day  thought  and  emotion  ;  so  varying,  withal,  in  the 
scenes  and  language  of  its  successive  parts,  that  one  may 
well  conceive  it  to  be  told  by  the  group  of  thoroughbred 
men  and  maidens  who,  one  after  another,  rehearse  its  can- 
tos to  beguile  a  festive  summer's  day.  I  do  not  sympa- 
thize with  the  criticisms  to  which  it  has  been  subjected 
upon  this  score,  and  which  is  but  the  old  outcry  of  the 
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French  classicists  against  Victor  Hugo  and  the  Romance 
school.  The  poet,  in  his  prelude,  anticipates  every  strict- 
ure, and  to  me  the  anachronisms  and  impossibilities  of  the 
story  seem  not  only  lawful,  but  attractive.  Like  those  of 
Shakespeare's  comedies,  they  invite  the  reader  off-hand  to 
a  purely  ideal  world ;  he  seats  himself  upon  an  English 
lawn  as  upon  a  Persian  enchanted  carpet,  hears  the  mys- 
tic word  pronounced,  and,  presto !  finds  himself  in  fairy- 
land. Moreover,  Tennyson's  special  gift  of  reducing  in- 
congruous details  to  a  common  structure  and  tone  is  fully 
illustrated  in  a  poem  made 

"  to  suit  with  Time  and  place, 
A  Gothic  ruin  and  a  Grecian  house, 
A  talk  of  college  and  of  ladies'  rights, 
A  feudal  knight  in  silken  masquerade. 

This  were  a  medley !  we  should  have  him  back 
Who  told  the  '  Winter's  Tale '  to  do  it  for  us." 

But  not  often  has  a  lovelier  story  been  recited.  After  the 
idyllic  introduction,  the  body  of  the  poem  is  composed  in 
a  semi-heroic  verse.  Other  works  of  our  poet  are  greater, 
but  none  is  so  fascinating  as  this  romantic  tale ;  English 
throughout,  yet  combining  the  England  of  Coeur  de  Leon 
with  that  of  Victoria  in  one  bewitching  picture.  Some  of 
the  author's  most  delicately  musical  lines  are  herein  con- 
tained, and  the  ending  of  each  canto  is  an  effective  piece 
of  art.  The  tournament  scene  at  the  close  of  the  fifth 
book  is  the  most  vehement  and  rapid  passage  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  range  of  Tennyson's  poetry.  By  an  approach 
to  the  Homeric  swiftness,  it  presents  a  contrast  to  the  la- 
borious and  faulty  movement  of  much  of  his  narrative 
verse.  The  songs  added  in  the  second  edition  of  this 
poem  reach  the  high-water  mark  of  lyrical  composition. 
Few  will  deny  that,  taken  together,  the  five  melodies, 
"As  thro'  the  land,"  "Sweet  and  low,"  "The  splendor 
falls  on  castle  walls,"  "  Home  they  brought  her  warrior 
dead,"  and  "  Ask  me  no  more !" — that  these  constitute  the 
finest  group  of  songs  produced  in  our  century;  and  the 
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third,  known  as  the  "  Bugle  Song,"  seems  to  many  the 
most  perfect  English  lyric  since  the  time  of  Shakespeare. 
In  "  The  Princess  "  we  also  find  Tennyson's  most  success- 
ful studies  upon  the  model  of  the  Theocritan  isometric 
verse.  He  was  the  first  to  enrich  our  poetry  with  this 
<:lass  of  melodies,  for  the  burlesque  pastorals  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  need  not  be  considered.  No  one  of  the 
blank-verse  songs  in  his  Arthurian  epic  equals  in  structure 
or  feeling  the  "Tears,  idle  tears"  and  "Oh  Swallow,  Swallow, 
flying,  flying  South  !"  Again,  what  witchery  of  landscape 
and  action;  what  fair  women  and  brave  men  who,  if  they 
be  somewhat  stagy  and  traditional,  at  least  are  more 
sharply  defined  than  the  actors  in  our  poet's  other  ro- 
mances !  Besides,  "  The  Princess  "  has  a  distinct  purpose 
— the  illustration  of  woman's  struggles,  aspirations,  and 
proper  sphere  ;  and  the  conclusion  is  one  wherewith  the  in- 
stincts of  cultured  people  are  so  thoroughly  in  accord  that 
some  are  used  to  answer,  when  asked  to  present  their  view 
of  the  "woman  question,"  "You  will  find  it  at  the  close 
of  '  The  Princess.'  "  Those  who  disagree  with  Tennyson's 
presentation  acknowledge  that,  if  it  be  not  true,  it  is  well 
told.  I  leave  "The  Princess,"  deeming  it  the  most  varied 
and  interesting  of  his  works  with  respect  to  freshness  and 
invention.  All  mankind  love  a  story-teller,  such  as  Ten- 
nyson, by  this  creation,  proved  himself  to  be.  —  E.  C. 
STEDMAN. 

.  .  .  Yet  in  "  The  Princess,"  perhaps,  Mr.  Tennyson  rises 
higher  still.  The  idyllic  manner  alternates  with  the  sa- 
tiric, the  pathetic,  even  the  sublime,  by  such  imperceptible 
gradations  and  continual  delicate  variations  of  key  that 
the  harmonious  medley  of  his  style  becomes  the  fit  out- 
ward expression  of  the  bizarre  and  yet  harmonious  fairy- 
land in  which  his  fancy  ranges.  In  this  work,  too,  Mr. 
Tennyson  shows  himself  more  than  ever  the  poet  of  the 
day.  In  it  more  than  ever  the  old  is  interpenetrated  with 
the  new — the  domestic  and  scientific  with  the  ideal  and 
sentimental.  He  dares  in  every  page  to  make  use  of  mod- 
ern words  and  notions,  from  which  the  mingled  clumsi- 
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ness  and  archaism  of  his  compeers  shrinks  as  unpoetical. 
Though,  as  we  just  said,  his  stage  is  an  ideal  fairy-land, 
yet  he  has  reached  the  ideal  by  the  only  true  method — by 
bringing  the  Middle  Age  forward  to  the  Present  one,  and 
not  by  ignoring  the  Present  to  fall  back  on  a  cold  and  gal- 
vanized Mediaevalism  ;  and  thus  he  makes  his  "  Medley"  a 
mirror  of  the  nineteenth  century,  possessed  of  its  own  new 
art  and  science,  its  own  new  temptations  and  aspirations, 
and  yet  grounded  on,  and  continually  striving  to  repro- 
duce, the  forms  and  experiences  of  all  past  time.  The 
idea,  too,  of  "The  Princess"  is  an  essentially  modern  one. 
In  every  age  women  have  been  tempted,  by  the  possession 
of  superior  beauty,  intellect,  or  strength  of  will,  to  deny 
their  own  womanhood  and  attempt  to  stand  alone  as  men, 
whether  on  the  ground  of  political  intrigue,  ascetic  saint- 
ship,  or  philosophic  pride.  Cleopatra  and  St.  Hedwiga, 
Madame  de  Stael  and  the  Princess  are  merely  different 
manifestations  of  the  same  self-willed  and  proud  longing 
of  woman  to  unsex  herself  and  realize,  single  and  self-sus- 
tained, some  distorted  and  partial  notion  of  her  own  as  to 
what  the  "  angelic  life  "  should  be.  Cleopatra  acted  out 
the  pagan  idea  of  an  angel ;  St.  Hedwiga  the  mediaeval 
one ;  Madame  de  Stael,  with  the  peculiar  notions  of  her 
time  as  to  what  " spirituel"  might  mean;  and  in  "The 
Princess"  Mr.  Tennyson  has  embodied  the  ideal  of  that 
nobler,  wider,  purer,  yet  equally  fallacious,  because  equally 
unnatural,  analogue,  which  we  may  meet  too  often  up  and 
down  England  now.  He  shows  us  the  woman,  when  she 
takes  her  stand  on  the  false  masculine  ground  of  intellect, 
working  out  her  own  moral  punishment  by  destroying  in 
herself  the  tender  heart  of  flesh ;  not  even  her  vast  pur- 
poses of  philanthropy  can  preserve  her,  but  on  her  own 
self-will  they  change,  they  fall,  they  become  inconsistent 
even  as  she  does  herself,  till  at  last  she  loses  all  feminine 
sensibility;  scornfully  and  stupidly  she  rejects  and  misun- 
derstands the  heart  of  man ;  and  then,  falling  from  pride 
to  sternness,  from  sternness  to  sheer  inhumanity,  she  pun- 
ishes sisterly  love  as  a  crime,  robs  the  mother  of  her  child, 
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and  becomes  all  but  a  vengeful  fury,  with  all  the  peculiar 
faults  of  woman  and  none  of  the  peculiar  excellencies  of 
man.— CHARLES  KINGSLEY. 

"  The  Princess  "  is  a  fairy  tale  as  sentimental  as  those 
of  Shakspeare.  Tennyson  here  thought  and  felt  like  a 
young  knight  of  the  Renaissance.  The  mark  of  this  kind 
of  mind  is  a  superabundance,  as  it  were — a  superfluity  of 
tap.  In  the  characters  of  "  The  Princess,"  as  in  those  of 
"As  You  Like  It,"  there  is  an  over-fulness  of  fancy  and 
emotion.  They  have  recourse,  to  express  their  thought,  to 
all  ages  and  lands ;  they  carry  speech  to  the  most  reckless 
rashness ;  they  clothe  and  burden  every  idea  with  a  spark- 
ling image,  which  drags  and  glitters  around  it  like  a  brocade 
clustered  with  jewels.  Their  nature  is  over-rich ;  at  every 
shock  there  is  in  them  a  sort  of  rustle  of  joy,  anger,  desire ; 
they  live  more  than  we — more  warmly  and  more  quickly. 
They  are  ever  in  excess,  refined,  ready  to  weep,  laugh,  adore, 
jest,  inclined  to  mingle  adoration  and  jests,  urged  by  a  nerv- 
ous rapture  to  opposite  extremes.  They  sally  in  the  po- 
etic field  with  impetuous  and  ever-changing  caprice  and 
joy.  To  satisfy  the  subtlety  and  superabundance  of  their 
invention  they  need  fairy  tales  and  masquerades.  In  fact 
"The  Princess"  is  both.— H.  A.  TAINE. 

STUDY  OF  "  IN  MEMORIAM." 

Tennyson's  genius  may  be  said  to  have  reached  matu- 
rity in  "  In  Memoriam,"  a  series  of  lyrics  published  in 
1850,  recording  his  love  and  sorrow  for  his  chosen  friend, 
Henry  Hallam,  the  eldest  son  of  the  great  English  histo- 
rian, who  had  died  seventeen  years  before.  It  is  the  most 
subjective  of  the  poet's  works,  and  by  many  regarded  as 
most  characteristic.  Of  all  Tennyson's  poems  this  is  the 
student's  favorite.  Its  wise  sayings  and  philosophical 
teachings  render  it  fit  for  thought  and  meditation.  It 
is  said  that  a  company  of  authors,  in  selecting  the  three 
poems  of  this  century  which  each  would  most  prefer  to 
have  composed,  mentioned  "  In  Memoriam  "  either  as  the 
first  or  second  choice  in  every  instance. 
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Selected  Lyrics. — 


Description  of  a  Morn,  xi. 
Lazarus  and  Mary,  xxxi.,  xxxii. 
Domestic  Scene,  xxxix. 
Self-consciousness,  xliv. 
Man's  Trust  in  God,  liii. 
Sorrow,  Iviii. 


The  Question,  Ixiii. 

The  Vision,  cii. 

The  Bells,  cv. 

Knowledge,  cxiii. 

Philosophy  of  Human  History,  cxvii. 

The  Marriage  Song  (conclusion). 


QUOTATIONS. 

"Never  morning  wore 
To  evening  but  some  heart  did  break." 

"  And  Thought  leapt  out  to  wed  with  Thought, 
Ere  Thought  could  wed  itself  with  Speech." 

"  I  hold  it  true  whate'er  befall, 
I  feel  it  when  I  sorrow  most ; 
Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost, 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all." 

"  Prone  on  the  great  world's  altar  stairs, 
That  slope  through  darkness  up  to  God." 

"  There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt, 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds." 

"  Her  eyes  are  homes  of  silent  thought." 

"  Thou  wilt  not  leave  us  in  the  dust ! 

Thou  madest  man.  he  knows  not  why. 
He  thinks  he  was  not  formed  to  die, 
And  Thou  hast  made  him  ;  Thou  art  just !" 

"  I  sometimes  hold  it  half  a  sin 
To  put  in  words  the  grief  I  feel ; 
For  words,  like  Nature,  half  reveal 
And  half  conceal  the  Soul  within." 

"...  but  what  am  I  ? 
An  infant  crying  in  the  night ; 
An  infant  crying  for  the  light ; 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry." 

"  One  God,  one  law,  one  element, 
And  one  far-off  divine  event, 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves." 

CRITICISMS. 

Tennyson's  masterpiece. — London  Eclectic  Review. 

"  In  Memoriam  "  is  the  most  exquisite  creation  by  any 
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man  of  genius  during  the  last  forty  years.  It  comes  more 
intimately  home  to  English  sympathies  than  "  Lycidas  " 
or  "  Adonais,"  and  may  be  pointed  to,  perhaps,  as  the  one 
special  monody  to  which  beauty  of  form  and  feeling  have 
given  an  universal  currency. — London  Athenceum  (1863). 

Mr.  Tennyson's  greatest  poetical  effort. — North  British 
Review. 

I  have  read  Tennyson's  "  In  Memoriam,"  or,  rather,  part 
of  it ;  I  closed  the  book  when  I  had  got  about  half  way. 
It  is  beautiful,  it  is  mournful,  it  is  monotonous.  Many  of 
the  feelings  expressed  bear  in  their  utterance  the  stamp 
of  truth;  yet  if  Arthur  Hallam  had  been  somewhat  nearer 
Tennyson — his  brother  instead  of  his  friend  —  I  should 
have  distrusted  this  measured  and  printed  movement  of 
grief.  What  change  the  lapse  of  years  may  work  I  do  not 
know ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  bitter  sorrow,  while  recent, 
does  not  flow  out  in  verse. — CHARLOTTE  BRONT£. 

At  the  age  of  forty  a  man  blessed  with  a  sound  mind 
in  a  sound  body  should  reach  the  maturity  of  his  intel- 
lectual power.  At  such  a  period  Tennyson  produced  "  In 
Memoriam,"  his  most  characteristic  and  significant  work ; 
not  so  ambitious  as  his  epic  of  "  King  Arthur,"  but  more 
distinctively  a  poem  of  this  century,  and  displaying  the 
author's  genius  in  a  subjective  form.  In  it  are  concen- 
trated his  wisest  reflections  upon  life,  death,  and  immor- 
tality, the  worlds  within  and  without,  while  the  whole  song 
is  so  largely  uttered,  and  so  pervaded  with  the  singer's 
manner  that  any  isolated  line  is  recognized  at  once.  This 
work  stands  by  itself;  none  can  essay  another  upon  its 
model  without  yielding  every  claim  to  personality,  and  at 
the  risk  of  an  inferiority  that  would  be  appalling.  The 
strength  of  Tennyson's  intellect  has  full  sweep  in  this  ele- 
giac poem — the  great  threnody  of  our  language,  by  virtue 
of  unique  conception  and  power.  "  Lycidas,"  with  its 
primrose  beauty  and  varied  lofty  flights,  is  but  the  exten- 
sion of  a  theme  set  by  Moschus  and  Bion.  Shelley,  in 
"Adonais,"  despite  his  spiritual  ecstasy  and  splendor  of 
lament,  followed  the  same  masters — yes,  and  took  his  land- 
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scape  and  imagery  from  distant  climes.  Swinburne's  dirge 
for  Baudelaire  is  a  wonder  of  melody ;  nor  do  we  forget 
the  "  Thyrsis "  of  Arnold,  and  other  modern  ventures  in 
a  direction  where  the  sweet  and  absolute  solemnity  of  the 
Saxon  tongue  is  most  apparent.  Still,  as  an  original  and 
intellectual  production,  "  In  Memoriam "  is  beyond  them 
all,  and  a  more  important,  though  possibly  no  more  en- 
during, creation  of  rhythmic  art.  The  metrical  form  of 
this  work  deserves  attention.  The  author's  choice  of  the 
transposed  quatrain  verse  was  a  piece  of  good-fortune.  Its 
hymnal  quality,  finely  exemplified  in  the  opening  prayer, 
is  always  impressive,  and  although  a  monotone,  no  more 
monotonous  than  the  sounds  of  nature — the  murmur  of 
ocean,  the  soughing  of  the  mountain  pines.  Were  "  In 
Memoriam  "  written  in  direct  quatrains,  I  think  the  effect 
would  grow  to  be  unendurable.  The  work  as  a  whole  is 
built  up  of  successive  lyrics,  each  expressing  a  single  phase 
of  the  poet's  sorrow-brooding  thought ;  and  here  again  is 
followed  the  method  of  nature,  which  evolves  cell  after 
cell,  and  joining  each  to  each  constructs  the  sentient  or- 
ganization. But  Tennyson's  art  instincts  are  always  per- 
fect ;  he  does  the  fitting  thing,  and  rarely  seeks,  through 
eccentric  and  curious  movements,  to  attract  the  popular 
regard.  As  to  scenery,  imagery,  and  general  treatment, 
"  In  Memoriam  "  is  eminently  a  British  poem.  The  grave, 
majestic,  hymnal  measure  swells  like  the  peal  of  an  organ, 
yet  acts  as  a  brake  on  undue  spasmodic  outbursts  of  dis- 
cordant grief.  A  steady  yet  varying  marche  funtbre  ;  a 
sense  of  passion  held  in  check,  of  reserved  elegiac  power. 
— E.  C.  STEDMAN. 

His  long  poem,  "In  Memoriam,"  written  in  praise  and 
memory  of  a  friend  who  died  young,  is  cold,  monotonous, 
and  too  prettily  arranged.  He  goes  into  mourning,  but, 
like  a  correct  gentleman,  with  bran-new  gloves,  wipes  away 
his  tears  with  a  cambric  handkerchief,  and  displays  through- 
out the  religious  service  which  ends  the  ceremony  all  the 
compunction  of  a  respectful  and  well-trained  layman. — 
H.  A.  TAINE. 
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The  greatest  poem,  all  things  considered,  that  Tennyson 
ever  wrote  is  "  In  Memoriam."  Its  name  indicates  one  of 
the  most  difficult  efforts  which  can  be  made  in  literature. 
It  aims  at  embalming  a  private  sorrow  for  everlasting  re- 
membrance, at  rendering  a  personal  grief  generally  and 
immortally  interesting.  The  set  eye  and  marble  brow  of 
stoicism  would  cast  back  human  sympathy ;  the  broken 
accents  and  convulsive  weeping  of  individual  affliction 
would  awaken  no  nobler  emotion  than  mere  pity ;  it  was 
sorrow  in  a  calm  and  stately  attitude,  robed  in  angel-like 
beauty,  though  retaining  a  look  of  earnest,  endless  sadness 
that  would  draw  generation  after  generation  to  the  house 
of  mourning.  No  poet  save  one  possessed  not  only  of 
commanding  genius,  but  of  peculiar  qualifications  for  the 
task,  could  have  attempted  to  delineate  a  sorrow  like  this. 
The  genius  of  Tennyson  found  in  the  work  its  precise  and 
most  congenial  employment ;  and  the  result  is  surely  the 
finest  elegiac  poem  in  the  world. — PETER  BAYNE. 

We  should  be  guilty  of  treason  against  our  deepest  con- 
victions were  we  to  pass  without  a  protest  the  notion  that 
"  In  Memoriam  "  is  a  morbid  mistake — the  unhealthy  prod- 
uct of  a  man  of  genius  in  an  unhealthy  mood,  degrading 
his  genius  by  employing  it  in  the  delineation  of  a  sorrow 
that  is  unmanly  and  exaggerated — a  spasmodic  utterance 
of  a  weak  mind  that  can  only  affect  other  weak  minds 
with  hysterical  emotion,  and  incapacitate  all  who  subject 
themselves  to  its  influence  for  their  duties  to  their  fellow- 
men  and  their  reliance  upon  the  goodness  of  God.  Even 
if  we  regarded  "  In  Memoriam  "  as  simply  the  record  of  a 
personal  sorrow,  a  poetical  monument  to  a  personal  friend, 
we  should  be  cautious  of  calling  it  exaggerated  till  we 
were  quite  certain  that  there  was  anything  unworthy  and 
unmanly  in  binding  up  our  hearts  with  the  life  of  another, 
and  in  feeling  them  quiver  with  agony  when  that  other 
life  was  torn  from  us.  It  is  easy  to  understand,  when  so- 
cial intercourse  goes  no  deeper  than  liking  and  disliking, 
being  amused  and  bored ;  when  personal  relations  have 
•dwindled  down  to  club  intimacies,  and  a  friend  is  the  man 
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with  whom  we  dine  and  play  whist,  that  such  a  tender  and 
rooted  affection  as  is  recorded  through  "  In  Memoriam  " 
should  appear  exaggerated.  The  question  is  whether  the 
Pail-Mall  standard  of  human  nature  be  the  highest ;  wheth- 
er a  profound  personal  affection  be  really  a  weakness;  or 
whether,  on  the  Pall-Mali  theory,  the  world  would  not  rap- 
idly become  a  pigsty  or  a  slaughter-house.  Compare  the 
tone  in  which  Shakspeare  addresses  the  male  friend  to 
whom  the  greater  number  of  the  sonnets  apply,  with  Ten- 
nyson's tone  in  speaking  of  Arthur  Hallam.  If  the  one 
is  supposed  to  do  no  discredit  to  the  soundest-hearted  as 
well  as  the  largest-minded  man  of  modern  Europe,  why  is 
the  other  to  be  called  morbid  and  exaggerated  ?  The  crit- 
ics need  not  take  so  much  trouble  to  let  the  world  know 
that  they  are  not  Shakspeares  and  Tennysons  in  heart 
any  more  than  in  intellect.  No  one  who  knows  the  class 
would  be  in  danger  of  so  erroneous  a  supposition.  But 
there  are  thousands  of  men  and  women  whose  affections 
are  akin  to  those  of  these  great  poets,  and  who  are  grate- 
ful for  the  power  of  reading  in  beautiful  poetry  an  ade- 
quate expression  of  their  own  deepest  feelings.  We  know 
that  such  persons  find  in  "  In  Memoriam  "  the  sort  of  con- 
solation and  strength  they  find  in  the  Psalms  of  David. — 
GEORGE  BRIMLEY. 

"In  Memoriam"  —  in  our  eyes  the  noblest  Christian 
poem  which  England  has  produced  for  two  centuries — a 
collection  of  poems  on  a  vast  variety  of  subjects,  but  all 
united,  as  their  name  implies,  to  the  memory  of  a  departed 
friend.  We  know  not  whether  to  envy  more — the  poet 
the  object  of  his  admiration,  or  that  object  the  monody 
which  has  been  consecrated  to  his  nobleness.  For  in  this 
latest  and  highest  volume,  written  at  various  intervals 
during  a  long  series  of  years,  all  the  poet's  peculiar  excel- 
lences, with  all  that  he  has  acquired  from  others,  seem  to 
have  been  fused  down  into  a  perfect  unity,  and  brought 
to  bear  on  his  subject  with  that  care  and  finish  which  only 
a  labor  of  love  can  inspire.  We  only  now  know  the  whole 
man — all  his  art,  all  his  insight,  all  his  faculty  of  discern- 
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ing  the  piii  neW  unv,  and  the  uno  nell'  piit.  Everything 
reminds  him  of  the  dead.  Every  joy  or  sorrow  of  man, 
every  aspect  of  nature,  from 

"  The  forest  cracked,  the  waters  curl'd. 
The  cattle  huddled  on  the  lea, 
The  thousand  waves  of  wheat 
That  ripple  round  the  lonely  grange." 

In  every  place  where  in  old  days  they  had  met  and  con- 
versed ;  in  every  dark  wrestling  of  the  spirit  with  the 
doubts  and  fears  of  manhood,  throughout  the  whole  out- 
ward universe  of  nature,  and  the  whole  inward  universe 
of  spirit,  the  soul  of  his  dead  friend  broods — at  first  a 
memory  shrouded  in  blank  despair,  then  a  living  presence, 
a  ministering  spirit,  answering  doubts,  calming  fears,  stir- 
ring up  noble  aspirations,  utter  humility,  leading  the  poet 
upward  step  by  step  to  faith  and  peace  and  hope.  Not 
that  there  runs  throughout  the  book  a  conscious  or  organic 
method.  The  poems  seem  often  merely  to  be  united  by 
the  identity  of  their  metre,  so  exquisitely  chosen,  that 
while  the  major  rhyme  in  the  second  and  third  lines  of 
each  stanza  gives  the  solidity  and  self-restraint  required 
by  such  deep  themes,  the  mournful  minor  rhyme  of  each 
first  and  fourth  line  always  leads  the  ear  to  expect  some- 
thing beyond,  and  enables  the  poet's  thoughts  to  wander 
sadly  on  from  stanza  to  stanza  and  poem  to  poem,  in  an 
endless  chain  of 

"  Linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out." 

There  are  records  of  risings  and  fallings  again,  of  alternate 
cloud  and  sunshine  throughout  the  book  —  earnest  and 
passionate,  yet  never  bitter ;  humble,  yet  never  abject ; 
with  a  depth  and  vehemence  of  affection  "  passing  the 
love  of  woman,"  yet  without  a  taunt  of  sentimentality ; 
self-restrained  and  dignified,  without  even  narrowing  into 
artificial  coldness  —  altogether  rivalling  the  sonnets  of 
Shakspeare.  Why  should  we  not  say  boldly  surpassing — 
for  the  sake  of  the  superior  faith  into  which  it  rises,  for 
the  sake  of  the  proem  at  the  opening  of  the  volume — in 
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our  eyes,  the  noblest  English  Christian  poem  which  sev- 
eral centuries  have  seen? — CHARLES  KlNGSLEY. 

STUDY  OF  "  MAUD." 

Five  years  after  Tennyson  became  Poet  -  laureate  he 
produced  "Maud" — a  poem  evidently  written  to  secure 
the  popular  ear.  It  is  of  an  entirely  different  stamp  from 
his  other  productions,  and  of  an  inferior  rank.  Of  all  his 
poems,  this  has  been  subjected  to  the  most  adverse  and 
varied  criticism. 

QUOTATIONS. 

"  We  are  puppets,  Man  in  his  pride,  and  Beauty  fair  in  her  flower." 

"  For  often  a  man's  own  angry  pride 
Is  cap  and  bells  for  a  fool." 

"  Scorn 'd,  to  be  scorn 'd  by  one  that  I  scorn." 

"  Come  into  the  garden,  Maud, 

For  the  black  bat,  night,  has  flown, 
Come  into  the  garden,  Maud, 
I  am  here  at  the  gate  alone." 

"  See  what  a  lovely  shell, 
Small  and  pure  as  a  pearl, 
Lying  close  to  my  foot, 
Frail,  but  a  work  divine, 
Made  so  fairily  well 
With  delicate  spire  and  whorl, 
How  exquisitely  minute, 
A  miracle  of  design  !" 

"  Dead,  long  dead, 
Long  dead ! 

And  my  heart  is  a  handful  of  dust, 
And  the  wheels  go  over  my  head, 
And  my  bones  are  shaken  with  pain, 
For  into  a  shallow  grave  they  are  thrust, 
Only  a  yard  beneath  the  street, 
And  the  hoofs  of  the  horses  beat,  beat, 
The  hoofs  of  the  horses  beat, 
Beat  into  my  scalp  and  my  brain, 
With  never  an  end  to  the  stream  of  passing  feet, 
Driving,  hurrying,  marrying,  burying, 
Clamor  and  rumble,  and  ringing  and  clatter, 
And  here  beneath  it  is  all  as  bad, 
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For  I  thought  the  dead  had  peace,  but  it  is  not  so ; 
To  have  no  peace  in  the  grave,  is  that  not  sad  ? 
But  up  and  down  and  to  and  fro, 
Ever  about  me  the  dead  men  go ; 
And  then  to  hear  a  dead  man  chatter 
Is  enough  to  drive  one  mad." 

CRITICISMS. 

There  is  little  question  as  to  the  artistic  merits  of 
"  Maud."  It  is  only  the  aim  of  the  poet  that  has  been 
assailed  ;  his  execution  is  generally  admitted  to  be  success- 
ful. .  .  .  We  need  say  nothing  of  the  skill  and  beauty  with 
which  the  remorse  of  the  murderer  is  painted.  The  won- 
derful power  of  the  strains  in  which  the  successive  stages 
of  this  feeling  are  represented  is  admitted  on  all  hands. 
English  literature  has  nothing  more  dramatically  expres- 
sive of  a  mind  on  the  verge  of  overthrow  than  the  verses 
in  which  the  shell  on  the  Brittany  coast  serves  as  text; 
nothing  that  presents  the  incipient  stage  of  madness 
springing  from  the  wrecked  affections,  with  more  of  reality 
and  pathos,  than  the  poem,  "  Oh !  that  'twere  possible," 
now  recovered  from  the  pages  of  a  long-forgotten  miscel- 
lany, and  set  as  a  jewel  amid  jewels ;  nothing  that  sur- 
passes in  truth  and  terrible  force  the  mad-house  soliloquy, 
"  Dead,  long  dead  !"  If  the  poem  had  ended  there,  "  the 
strangest  anticlimax  that  we  ever  remember  to  have  read  " 
would  not  have  offended  a  recent  critic.  We  fear  that  in 
that  case,  true  enough  to  nature  as  it  might  have  been,  the 
climax  would  have  come  in  for  blame  of  the  opposite  char- 
acter, and  the  poet  have  been  found  fault  with  for  leaving 
his  readers  to  dwell  upon  horrid  impressions  without  relief. 
We  are  sure  that  no  poet  deserving  the  name  would  choose 
such  an  ending  where  any  other  was  possible.  But  men 
do  recover  from  madness,  and  can — though  with  an  awe 
struck  sense  of  their  own  unfitness  for  life,  a  nervous  ap- 
prehension that  paralyzes  energy  and  action — be  raised  to 
interest  themselves  in  something  out  of  themselves  and 
their  miseries.  And  Mr.  Tennyson,  who  introduces  his 
hero  breathing  scorn  and  indignation  on  the  meanness  and 
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littleness  of  a  society  where  the  vices  of  individuals  are  not 
obscured  and  compensated  by  any  conscious  noble  aim  of 
the  commonwealth,  dismisses  him  cheered  and  strength- 
ened by  knowing  that  the  British  nation  has  risen  for  a 
time  to  a  consciousness  of  a  great  purpose — has  awaked 
out  of  its  commercial  epicureanism,  and  roused  itself  to 
fight  a  battle  for  the  right  and  the  good.  In  sympathy 
with  a  grand  purpose  and  a  high  resolve  animating  his 
countrymen,  the  dreary  phantom  that  had  haunted  him 
departs;  he  knows  that  his  love  has  forgiven  him  the  in- 
jury that  his  passionate  heart  caused  her,  and  he  can  wait, 
calm  and  hopeful,  till  death  reunites  them.  The  fact  is, 
that  Mr.  Tennyson,  without  abandoning  his  lyric  forms, 
has  in  "  Maud  "  written  a  tragedy — a  work,  that  is,  which 
demands  to  be  judged  not  by  the  intrinsic  goodness  and 
beauty  of  the  actions  and  emotions  depicted,  but  by  their 
relation  to  character ;  that  character,  again,  being  not  only 
an  interesting  study  in  itself  and  moving  our  sympathy, 
but  being  related  dynamically  to  the  society  of  the  time 
which  serves  as  the  background  of  the  picture,  and  thus 
displaying  the  characteristics  of  the  society  by  showing  its 
influence,  under  particular  circumstances,  upon  the  charac- 
ter selected. — GEORGE  BRIMLEY. 

"  Maud,"  with  its  strength  and  weakness,  has  divided  pub- 
lic opinion  more  than  any  other  of  the  author's  works.  I 
think  that  his  judicious  students  will  not  demur  to  my 
opinion  that  it  is  quite  below  his  other  sustained  produc- 
tions; rather  that  it  is  not  sustained  at  all,  but,  while  re- 
plete with  beauties,  weak  and  uneven  as  a  whole ;  and 
that  this  is  due  to  the  poet's  having  gone  outside  his  own 
nature,  and  to  his  surrender  of  the  joy  of  art  in  an  effort 
to  produce  something  that  should  at  once  catch  the  favor 
of  the  multitude.  "Maud"  is  scanty  in  theme,  thin  in 
treatment,  poor  in  thought,  but  has  musical  episodes,  with 
much  fine  scenery  and  diction.  It  is  a  greater  medley 
than  "  The  Princess,"  shifting  from  vague  speculations  to 
passionate  outbreaks,  and  glorying  in  one  famous  and 
beautiful  nocturn,  but  all  intermixed  with  cheap  satire, 
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and  conspicuous  for  affectations  unworthy  of  the  poet. — 
E.  C.  STEDMAN. 

Whatever  the  position  assigned  "  Maud,"  the  following 
points  appear  to  me  to  be  literally  and  irresistibly  de- 
monstrable :  that  its  thought  is  commonplace  and  super- 
ficial ;  that  its  central  idea  in  respect  of  plot  and  passion  is 
in  no  possible  sense  original ;  and  that  no  consideration  of 
dramatic  fitness  is  of  the  least  avail  to  redeem  its  essential 
defect  as  a  work  of  art — its  want  of  beauty.  What  is  the 
tale,  what  the  argument  of  "Maud"?  The  poem  cannot 
be  seriously  charged  with  obscureness.  It  is  so  short  that, 
after  one  or  two  perusals,  its  plan  becomes  perfectly  clear, 
and  the  most  deplorable  of  pedants  finds  himself  unable  to 
pretend  that  it  contains  mysterious  truths  patent  to  him 
alone.  A  certain  person,  lying  under  circumstances  of  mis- 
fortune which  he  believes  traceable  to  lust  of  gold,  and,  if 
you  will,  to  the  evil  character  of  the  times,  indulges  in  long 
and  fierce  soliloquies  on  the  social  morality  of  Great  Brit- 
ain ;  he  falls  in  love ;  his  affection  is  reciprocated ;  the 
whole  world  beams  and  brightens  around  him ;  the  grass 
has  a  fresher  green,  the  flowers  a  sweeter  fragrance ;  and 
he  asks  the  stars  whether  the  whole  world  has  gone  nearer 
to  their  light  that  they  shine  so  softly  brilliant.  Sudden- 
ly his  heavens  are  overcast :  he  kills  the  brother  of  the 
loved  one,  escapes  to  the  Continent,  falls  into  a  disordered 
state  of  mind,  is  haunted  by  the  phantom  of  Maud,  and  at 
last,  having  returned  to  his  native  land,  is  comforted  and 
tranquillized  by  the  information  imparted  by  the  ghost — 
that  there  is  "  a  hope  for  the  world  in  the  coming  wars," 
of  which  the  Russian  war  is  the  commencement.  That  is 
all.  .  .  .  The  mere  play  of  the  sympathies  of  the  reader  is 
not  secured  in  this  poem.  The  heroine  may  pass.  She 
can  sing.  But  why  does  she  love  this  remarkable  hero? 
He  is  a  sour,  shabby,  purposeless  soliloquizer.  By  all  phys- 
iological and  physiognomical  reasons  he  is  sallow,  squal- 
id, with  his  skin  hanging  loose  on  his  bones,  with  matted 
hair,  shuffling,  conceited,  probably  squint-eyed,  demonstra- 
bly  a  sloven.  Why  does  she  love  him  ?  He  hates  her  kin- 
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dred,  and  all  men  and  women.  He  is  moody,  idle,  given 
to  night-walking.  Worst  of  all,  he  writes  such  verse  as 

"  I  kissed  her  slender  hand, 

She  took  the  kiss  sedately ; 
Maud  is  not  seventeen, 

But  she  is  tall  and  stately." 

It  is  a  scientific  fact,  deserving,  for  the  honor  of  the  fair, 
all  due  prominence,  that  no  woman  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  could  love  a  man  capable  of  such  maundering.  Why 
does  Maud  love  him?  He  goes  about  with  an  aggrieved, 
injured  looking,  gingerly  expression,  which  makes  you  ex- 
pect he  is  going  to  knock  you  down.  Poe's  raven  is  the 
only  hero  in  literature  his  precise  counterpart ;  but  the 
raven  had  some  dignity,  and  was  not  so  intensely  egotisti- 
cal, so  profoundly  selfish  as  this  ungainly,  gaunt,  and  omi- 
nous radical.  And  Maud,  with  aristocracy  in  every  line 
of  her  face,  loves  him !  Nay,  she  seems  to  be  attracted  by 
his  personal  appearance,  perhaps  by  his  bright  and  benig- 
nant look  when  he  first  makes  up  his  mind  that  she  has 
neither  savor  nor  salt.  She  smiles  on  him  without  any 
meetings  that  we  hear  of,  without  any  attractions  on  his 
part  that  we  can  conceive.  What  great  Apollo  will  render 
us  the  reason  of  this  ? — PETER  BAYNE. 

In  "  Maud"  the  rapture  broke  forth  with  all  its  inequal- 
ities, freedom,  violence.  The  correct,  measured  poet  be- 
trayed himself,  for  he  seemed  to  think  and  weep  aloud. 
This  book  is  the  diary  of  a  gloomy  young  man,  soured  by 
great  family  misfortunes,  by  long,  solitary  meditations,  who 
gradually  became  enamored,  dared  to  speak,  found  himself 
loved.  He  does  not  sing,  but  speaks ;  they  are  the  haz- 
arded, reckless  words  of  ordinary  conversation — details  of 
every-day  life ;  the  description  of  a  toilet,  a  political  dinner, 
a  service  and  a  sermon  in  a  village  church.  The  prose  of 
Dickens  and  Thackeray  did  not  more  firmly  grasp  real  and 
actual  manners.  And  by  its  side  most  splendid  poetry 
abounded  and  blossomed,  as  in  fact  it  blossoms  and 
abounds  in  the  midst  of  our  commonplaces.  The  smile 
of  a  richly-dressed  girl,  a  sunbeam  on  a  stormy  sea  or  on 
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a  spray  of  roses,  throws  all  at  once  these  sudden  illumina- 
tions into  impassioned  souls.  ...  In  spite  of  the  moral 
close,  men  said  of  "  Maud"  that  he  was  imitating  Byron; 
they  cried  out  against  these  bitter  declamations ;  they 
thought  that  they  perceived  the  rebellious  accent  of  the 
Satanic  school ;  they  blamed  this  uneven,  obscure,  exces- 
sive style ;  they  were  shocked  at  these  crudities  and  incon- 
gruities ;  they  called  on  the  poet  to  return  to  his  first  well- 
proportioned  style.  He  was  discouraged,  left  the  storm- 
clouds,  and  returned  to  the  azure  sky.  He  was  right ;  he 
is  better  there  than  anywhere  else.  A  fine  soul  may  be 
transported,  attain  at  times  to  the  fire  of  the  most  violent 
and  the  strongest  beings:  personal  memories,  they  say, 
had  furnished  the  matter  of  "  Maud  "  and  of  "  Locksley 
Hall ;"  with  a  woman's  delicacy,  he  had  the  nerves  of  a 
woman.  The  fit  over,  he  fell  again  into  his  "  golden  lan- 
guors," into  his  calm  reverie.  After  "  Locksley  Hall "  he 
wrote  "  The  Princess ;"  after  "  Maud,"  the  "  Idyls  of  the 
King."— H.  A.  TAINE. 

STUDY  OF  "IDYLS  OF  THE  KING" — THE  GREAT  "GOTHIC 

EPIC." 

The  "Arthuriad,"  Tennyson's  masterpiece,  is  an  epic 
divided  into  ten  distinct  poems — idyls  which  appeared  in 
three  series  during  the  years  1859-1872.  His  first  poetic 
version  of  an  Arthurian  legend  was  "  Morte  d'Arthur"  of 
1842,  a  piece  subsequently  incorporated  with  the  eighth 
idyl,  "  The  Passing  of  Arthur."  But  the  real  beginning 
of  his  Arthurian  collection  was  made  in  1859,  when  were 
published  the  first  four  idyls — "Enid,"  "Vivien,"  "Elaine," 
and  "  Guinevere."  Their  popularity  was  immense — few  po- 
ems have  ever  met  with  a  more  hearty  reception ;  and  when 
at  length  another  series  of  the  same  kind  was  announced, 
all  awaited  them  with  eagerness.  "  The  Corning  of  Ar. 
thur,"  "The  Holy  Grail,"  "  Pelleas  and  Ettarre,"  "The 
Passing  of  Arthur"  came  in  1869.  But  these  were  not  all. 
The  Laureate  again  returned  to  his  favorite  theme — an  act 
which  has  caused  considerable  dissatisfaction  and  criticism 
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— and  in  1872  the  public  was  in  possession  of  the  full  dec- 
ade. Thus  the  design  of  an  Arthurian  epic  which  Milton 
had  conceived  was  at  length  carried  out.  England  now 
possesses  a  pure  "Anglo-Breton  heroic  poem." 

Sources  of  the  Tales. — These  ten  heroic  idyls  are  versi- 
fied narratives  of  the  exploits  of  King  Arthur  and  his 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  According  to  tradition,  Ar- 
thur was  King  of  Britain  at  the  time  of  the  Saxon  inva- 
sions in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  He,  immediately 
after  his  accession,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  declared  war 
against  the  invaders  and  completely  routed  them,  slaying 
five  hundred  Saxons  with  his  celebrated  sword  Excalibur. 
The  Picts  and  Scots  were  also  overcome,  and  Ireland  and 
Iceland  conquered.  During  the  long  peace  that  followed, 
King  Arthur  resided  at  Caerleon,  on  the  Usk,  in  Wales, 
where,  with  his  beautiful  wife  Guinevere,  he  lived  in  regal 
state,  surrounded  by  brave  knights  and  beautiful  ladies. 
He  subsequently  conquered  Norway  and  Gaul,  and  even 
fought  with  the  Romans.  But  recalled  to  Britain  by  the 
rebellion  of  his  nephew  Modred,  he  died  at  Glastonbury  in 
542,  from  wounds  received  in  the  battle  of  Camlan.  It 
was  long  believed  among  the  Britons  that  Arthur  was  not 
dead,  but  was  recovering  from  his  wounds  in  Fairy-land, 
and  that  he  would  in  time  return  to  them.  These  tradi- 
tions of  Arthur  and  his  paladins,  whether  they  have  any 
real  foundation  or  are  merely  historical  myths,  have  been 
for  ages  the  subjects  of  absurd  fictions  by  monkish  chron- 
iclers and  mediaeval  romancers,  and  the  theme  of  minstrels 
and  poets  to  the  present  day.  These  legends — the  Ho- 
meric part  of  English  history — form  the  groundwork  of 
Tennyson's  epic.  The  entire  "Arthuriad"  is  a  poetic 
translation  of  the  old  prose  romances,  taken  in  great  part 
from  "  Morte  d'Arthur,"  by  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  a  work 
whose  material  had  been  derived  from  the  ancient  French 
chronicles ;  from  Lady  Charlotte  Schreiber's  version  of  the 
"  Mabinogion ;"  and  from  other  sources  less  known.  Por- 
tions of  Croker's  "Irish  Legends,"  published  in  1825,  are 
also  engrafted  in  the  poem.  It  is  interesting  to  compare 
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I. 

Enid. 


Tennyson's  poetic  versions  with  their  prose  originals, 
many  of  which  may  be  most  conveniently  consulted  in  the 
compilation  entitled  "  Popular  Romances  of  the  Middle 
Ages,"  and  observe  the  closeness  maintained  by  the  poet 
to  the  original.  [See  "Anglo-Saxon  Age" — Notes.'] 
Analysis. — 

Dedication.      Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  Prince  Albert. 

Withdrawal  of  Geraint  and  Enid  from  Court,  1.  1-45. 

His  Uxoriousness,  1.  46-68. 

His  Suspicions  of  her  Fidelity,  1.  69-144. 

The  Hunt,  1.  145-183. 

The  Dwarf's  Insult  to  the  Queen,  1.  184-214. 

Geraint's  Promise  and  Farewell,  1.  215-231. 

His  Pursuit  of  the  Dwarf,  1.  232-253. 

Search  for  Lodging,  1.  254-292. 

Entertainment  at  Earl  Yniol's  Castle,  1.  293-492. 

The  Tournament :  Courtship  of  Geraint  and  Enid,  1.  493-821. 

Nuptial  Feasts  at  Caerleon,  1.  822-838. 

The  Ride,  1.  839-1117. 

Earl  Limours,  1.  11x8-1343. 

Geraint's  Fall,  1.  1344-1383. 

Capture  by  Earl  Doorm,  1.  1384-1581. 

Reconciliation,  1.  1582-1620. 

Meeting  with  Edyrn,  son  of  Nudd,  1.  1621-1722. 

Arrival  at  the  Camp  of  King  Arthur,  1.  1723-1768. 

Geraint's  Recovery,  1.  1769-1779. 

Cleansing  of  his  Lands,  1.  1780-1793. 

Subsequent  Life  of  Geraint  and  Enid,  1.  1794-1819. 

Introduction  of  Vivien  and  Merlin,  1.  1-45. 

Their  Withdrawal  to  the  Woods  of  Broceliande,  1.  46-53. 

Vivien's  Motive,  1.  54-67. 

Her  Wiles,  1.  68-233. 

Song :  "  In  Love,  if  Love  be  Love,  if  Love  be  ours,"  1.  234-250. 

The  Hart  with  the  Golden  Horns,  1.  251-288. 

Fame,  1.  289-376. 

Vivien's  Threat,  1.  377-395. 

The  Legend,  1.  396-491. 

The  Magic  Book,  1.  492-531. 

Vivien's  Slanderous  Tales,  1.  532-645. 

Merlin's  Soliloquy,  1.  646-678. 

Vivien's  Anger,  1.  679-768. 

Her  Oath,  1.  769-773. 

The  Thunderbolt :  Disclosure  of  the  Secret,  1.  774-806. 

Enchantment  of  Merlin,  1.  807-810. 

Vivien's  Triumph,  1.  810-813. 

f  Elaine's  Care  for  the  Shield  of  Lancelot,  1.  1-27. 

The  Nine  Diamond  Jousts,  1.  28-97. 
I  Sir  Lancelot  and  the  Queen,  1.  98-158. 
]  Sir  Lancelot  at  the  Castle  of  Astolat,  1.  159-398. 

The  Hermit's  Retreat,  1.  399-412. 
I  Lancelot  of  the  Lake  and  Lavaine,  1.  413-427. 


II. 

Vivien. 


III. 

Elaine. 
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III.,  continued. 
Elaine. 


IV. 

Guinevere. 


V. 

The  Coming  of 
Arthur. 


VI. 
The  Holy  Grail. 


The  Tournament,  1.  428-506. 

Sir  Lancelot's  Withdrawal,  1.  507-523. 

King  Arthur's  Commission  to  Gawain  and  Sir  Modred,  1. 

524-561. 

Queries  Concerning  Sir  Lancelot,  1.  562-611. 
Gawain's  Search  for  the  Victorious  Knight ;  Assignment  of 

the  Diamond  Prize  to  the  Care  of  Elaine  ;  Return  to  the 

King,  1.  612-714. 
Court  Gossip,  1.  715-740. 
Elaine's  Love  and  Solicitude  for  the  Wounded  Lancelot,  1. 

741-799. 
Last  Interview  between  Sir  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  1.  799- 

870. 

His  Departure,  1.  871-882. 
Elaine's  Decline,  1.  883-994. 
Her  Request  and  Death,  1.  995-1030. 
The  Funeral  Barge,  1.  1031-1055. 
Sir  Lancelot's  Presentation  of  the   Nine-years-fought-for 

Diamonds  to  Queen  Guinevere,  1.  1056-1136. 
Arrival  of  the  Barge  at  the  King's  Palace,  1.  1137-1180. 
Sir  Lancelot's  Explanation,  1.  1181-1215. 
Burial  of  Elaine,  1.  1216-1246. 
Sir  Lancelot  and  the  King,  1.  1247-1277. 
Sir  Lancelot's  Soliloquy,  1.  1278-1319. 

Introduction,  1.  1-8. 

Discovery  of  the  Wicked  Love  between  Sir  Lancelot  and 

the  Queen,  1.  9-136. 
Guinevere's  Retirement  to  the  Abbey  at  Almesbury,  1.  137- 

145- 
The  Queen  and  the  Little  Maid;   Song,  "Late,  late,  so 

late  !"  1.  146-364. 

Her  Reveries  in  the  Past,  1.  365-404. 
Interview  of  the  King  and  Queen,  1.  405-600. 
Guinevere's  Lament,  1.  601-656. 
Convent  Life,  1.  656-692. 

The  Beauty  of  Guinevere,  1.  1-4. 

State  of  Britain,  1.  5-19. 

King  Leodogran's  Request  of  King  Arthur's  Aid  in  De- 
fending his  Land,  1.  20-45. 

King  Arthur's  Exploits  at  Cameliard,  1.  46-61. 

Revolt,  1.  62-72. 

King  Arthur's  Love  and  Wooing,  1.  73-97. 

Leodogran's  Queries  Respecting  Arthur's  Birth,  1.  98-135. 

Bedivere's  Account  of  Arthur,  1.  136-195. 

Bellicent's  Description  of  his  Coronation,  of  the  Sword 
Excalibur,  and  of  his  Mysterious  Birth,  1.  196-380. 

Leodogran's  Consent,  1.  381-402. 

Marriage  of  Arthur  and  Guinevere,  1.  403-420. 

War  with  Rome.  1.  421-431. 

Successes  of  King  Arthur  and  his  Knights,  1.  432—436. 

Sir  Percivale  and  the  Monk  Ambrosius,  1.  1-29. 

The  Vision  of  the   Holy  Grail  ;  Vows  of  Sir  Percivale, 

Galahad,  Sir  Bors,  Lancelot,  Gawain,  1.  30-329. 
The  Banquet-hall,  1.  330-362. 
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VI.,  continued. 
The  Holy  Grail. 


VII. 

Pelleas  and  Et- 
tarre. 


VIII. 

The  Passing  of 
Arthur. 


IX. 

The  Last  Tour- 
nament. 


X. 

Gareth  and 
Lynette. 


King  Arthur's  Displeasure   on  Hearing  of  the  Vows,  1. 

363-432. 

The  Tourney,  1.  433-442. 
Departure  of  the  Knights,  1.  443-465. 
The  Quest,  1.  466-817. 
Return  of  the  Knights  ;  Accounts  of  their  Adventures  to 

the  King,  1.  818-1022. 

Knighting  of  Pelleas,  1.  1-15. 

Sir  Pelleas's  Meeting  with  Ettarre,  1.  16-139. 

The  Tournament  of  Youth,  1.  140-168. 

Ettarre  and  Guinevere,  1.  169-178. 

Ettarre's  Ungraciousness  towards  Sir  Pelleas,  1.  179-306. 

Gawain's  Scheme,  1.  307-353. 

Treachery,  1.  354-428. 

Pelleas's  Madness,  1.  429-580. 

Introduction,  1.  1-5. 

Appearance  of  Gawain's  Ghost  to   King  Arthur  on  the 

Night  before  his  Death,  1.  6-26. 
The  King  and  Sir  Bedivere,  1.  27-54. 
Battle  of  Camlan,  1.  55-149. 
Arthur's  Mortal  Wound,  1.  150-156. 
His  Bidding  to  Sir  Bedivere,  1.  157-305. 
Sir  Bedivere's  Conveyance  of  the  Dying  King  to  the  Lake, 

1.  306-336. 

The  Dusky  Barge,  1.  337-369. 
Sir  Bedivere's  Lament,  1.  370-382. 
Arthur's  Last  Words,  1.  383-408. 
Sir  Bedivere  Watching  the  Disappearing  Barge,  L  409-440. 

Dagonet,  the  Fool,  1.  1-9. 

The  Ruby  Necklace,  1.  10-50. 

The  Churl,  1.  51-91. 

King  Arthur's  Departure  for  the  North,  1.  92-133. 

The  Tournament  of  the  Dead  Innocence,  1.  134-239. 

Sir  Tristram  and  the  Fool,  1.  240-358. 

Sir  Tristram's  Loves,  1.  359-406. 

His  Dream,  1.  407-419. 

King  Arthur's  Exploits,  1.  420-486. 

Sir  Tristram's  Ride  to  Tintagil,  1.  487-507. 

Sir  Tristram  and  Isolt  the  Queen,  1.  508-725. 

Song,  "Ay,  ay,  oh  ay,"  1.  726-733. 

The  Love  and  Peace  Offering,  1.  734-743. 

Sir  Tristram's  Death,  1.  744-749. 

King  Arthur's  Return  Home,  1.  750-757. 

Gareth's  Soliloquy,  1.  1-32. 

Gareth  and  his  Mother,  1.  33-136. 

The  Trial,  1.  137-177. 

The  Journey  to  Camelot,  1.  178-294. 

King  Arthur's  Dispensation  of  Justice,  1.  295-430. 

Gareth's  Boon,  1.  431-467. 

His  Service  in  the  King's  Kitchen,  1.  468-514. 

The  Knighting  of  Gareth,  1.  515-572. 

Lynette's  Demand  for  Lancelot,  1.  573-629. 

Grant  of  the  Quest  to  Sir  Gareth,  1.  630-640. 

Lynette's  Wrath,  1.  641-649. 


X.,  continued. 

Gareth  and 
Lynette. 
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r  Lynette's  Flight  and  Sir  Gareth's  Pursuit ;  His  Overthrow 
of  the  Three  Knights — Morning-Star,  Noon-Sun,  Even- 
ing-Star, 1.  650-1128. 

Reconciliation,  1.  1129-1156. 

The  Cavern,  1.  1157-1182. 

Encounter  with  Sir  Lancelot,  1.  1183-1282. 

Sir  Gareth's  Conquest  over  Death,  1.  1283-1388. 

Festivities  at  Castle  Perilous,  1.  1389-1394. 

Conclusion,  1.  1395-1397. 

Dedication  to  the  Q 


[In  reading  the  "  Idyls,"  the  following  order  is  more 
chronological,  and  will  be  found  more  interesting :  V.,  VI., 
VII.,  X.,  II.,  I.,  III.,  IX.,  IV.,  VIII.  The  poem  may  be  com- 
pared with  others  founded  on  Arthurian  legends,  which 
have  been  produced  by  eminent  contemporary  poets — 
Bulwer's  epic  of  "  King  Arthur,"  Algernon  Swinburne's 
''Tristam  and  Iseult,"  and  Matthew  Arnold's  "Tristam 
and  Iseult."] 

QUOTATIONS. 

"Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel  with  smile  or  frown ; 
With  that  wild  wheel  we  go  not  up  or  down  ; 
Our  hoard  is  little,  but  our  hearts  are  great." — Enid. 

"  O  purblind  race  of  miserable  men, 
How  many  among  us  at  this  very  hour 
Do  forge  a  life-long  trouble  for  ourselves, 
By  taking  true  for  false,  or  false  for  true." — Ibid. 

"  So  vanish  friendships  only  made  in  wine." — Ibid. 
"  So  trust  me  not  at  all,  or  all  in  all." —  Vivien. 
"  Man  dreams  of  Fame  while  woman  wakes  to  love." — Ibid. 

"  For  Merlin,  overtalk'd  and  overworn, 
Had  yielded,  told  her  all  the  charm,  and  slept. 

Then  crying  '  I  have  made  his  glory  mine,' 
And  shrieking  out  '  O  fool !'  the  harlot  leapt 
Adown  the  forest,  and  the  thicket  closed 
Behind  her,  and  the  forest  echo'd  '  fool.'  "—Ibid. 

*  Diamond  me  no  diamonds  !     Prize  me  no  prizes." — Elaine. 
"Obedience  is  the  courtesy  due  to  kings." — Ibid. 
"  Lay  smiling,  like  a  star  in  blackest  night" — Ibid. 
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"  Late,  late,  so  late !  and  dark  the  night  and  chill ! 
Late,  late,  so  late  !  but  we  can  enter  still. 
Too  late,  too  late !  ye  cannot  enter  now." — Guinevere. 

"  The  days  will  grow  to  weeks,  the  weeks  to  months, 
The  months  will  add  themselves  and  make  the  years. 
The  years  will  roll  into  the  centuries, 
And  mine  will  ever  be  a  name  of  scorn." — Ibid. 

"  More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer  than  this  world  dreams  of." 

The  Passing  of  Arthur. 

CRITICISMS. 

A  great  connected  poem,  dealing  with  the  very  highest 
interests  of  man. — DEAN  ALFORD. 

Of  all  the  epics,  this  of  the  "  Round  Table  "  is  distin- 
guished by  purity. — H.  A.  TAINE. 

It  is  the  epic  of  chivalry — the  Christian  idea  of  chivalry 
which  we  have  deduced  from  a  barbaric  source — our  con- 
ception of  what  knighthood  should  be,  rather  than  what 
it  really  was ;  but  so  skilfully  wrought  of  high  imaginings, 
faery  spells,  fantastic  legends,  and  mediaeval  splendors,  that 
the  whole  work,  suffused  with  the  Tennysonian  glamour  of 
golden  mist,  seems  like  a  chronicle  illuminated  by  saintly 
hands,  and  often  blazes  with  light  like  that  which  flashed 
from  the  holy  wizard's  book  when  the  covers  were  un- 
clasped. And,  indeed,  if  this  be  not  the  greatest  narrative- 
poem  since  "  Paradise  Lost,"  what  other  English  produc- 
tion are  you  to  name  in  its  place  ?  Never  so  lofty  as  the 
grander  portions  of  Milton's  epic,  it  is  more  evenly  sus- 
tained and  has  no  long  prosaic  passages ;  while  "  Paradise 
Lost"  is  justly  declared  to  be  a  work  of  superhuman  genius, 
impoverished  by  dreary  wastes  of  theology.  .  .  .  To  my 
mind  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  style  between  the 
original  and  later  portions  of  this  work.  The  "  Morte 
d'Arthur"  of  1842  is  Homeric  to  the  farthest  degree  possi- 
ble in  the  slow,  Saxon  movement  of  the  verse ;  grander, 
with  its  "  hollow  oes  and  aes,"  than  any  succeeding  canto, 
always  excepting  "  Guinevere."  Nor  do  I  think  the  later 
idyls  equal  to  those  four  which  first  were  issued  in  one 
volume,  and  which  so  cleared  the  Laureate's  fame  from 
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the  doubts  suggested  by  "  Maud,  and  Other  Poems." 
"  Vivien  "  is  a  bold  and  subtle  analysis,  a  closer  study  of 
certain  human  types  than  Tennyson  is  wont  to  make. 
"  Elaine  "  still  remains,  for  pathetic  sweetness  and  abso- 
lute beauty  of  narrative  and  rhythm,  dearest  to  the  heart 
of  maiden,  youth,  or  sage.  "  Enid,"  while  upon  the  lower 
level  of"  Pelleas  and  Ettarre  "  and  "  Gareth  and  Lynette," 
is  clear  and  strong,  and  shows  a  freedom  from  mannerism 
characteristic  of  the  author's  best  period.  It  would  seem 
that  his  creative  vigor  reached  its  height  during  the  com- 
position of  these  four  idyls  ;  certainly  since  the  production 
of  "  Enoch  Arden,"  at  an  early  subsequent  date,  he  has 
not  advanced  in  freshness  and  imagination.  His  greatest 
achievement  still  is  that  noblest  of  modern  episodes,  the 
canto  entitled  "  Guinevere,"  surcharged  with  tragic  pathos 
and  high  dramatic  power.  He  never  has  so  reached  the 
passio  vera  of  the  early  dramatists  as  in  this  imposing 
scene.  There  is  nothing  finer  in  modern  verse  than  the 
interview  between  Arthur  and  his  remorseful  wife ;  nothing 
loftier  than  the  passage  beginning 

"  Lo !  I  forgive  thee,  as  Eternal  God 
Forgives ;  do  thou  for  thine  own  soul  the  rest." 

When  this  idyl  first  appeared,  what  elevation  seized  upon 
the  soul  of  every  poetic  aspirant  as  he  read  it !  What 
despair  of  rivalling  a  passion  so  imaginative,  and  art  so 
majestic  and  supreme !  I  have  referred  to  the  Homeric 
manner  of  the  fragment  now  made  the  conclusion  of  the 
epic,  and  entitled  "The  Passing  of  Arthur."  The  mag- 
nificent battle-piece  by  which  it  is  here  preluded,  is  so 
different  in  manner  from  the  original  "  Morte  d'Arthur" 
that  both  are  injured  by  their  juxtaposition.  The  canto, 
moreover,  plainly  weakens  at  the  close ;  the  epic  prop- 
erly ends  with  the  line, 

"  And  on  the  mere  the  wailing  died  away." 

The  poet's  sense  of  proportion  here  works  injuriously,  urg- 
ing him  to  bring  out  fully  the  moral  of  his  allegory,  albeit 
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the  effect  really  is  harmed  by  this  addition  of  the  sequel, 
down  to  the  line  which  finishes  the  work — 

"  And  the  new  sun  rose,  bringing  the  new  year." 

In  conclusion,  observe  the  technical  features  of  "  Gareth 
and  Lynette,"  a  canto  recently  added  to  the  poem.  It 
displays  Tennyson's  latest,  not  his  best  manner,  carried  to 
an  extreme ;  the  verse  is  clamped  together,  with  every 
conjunction  omitted  that  can  be  spared,  yet  interspersed 
with  lines  of  a  galloping,  redundant  nature,  as  if  the  Lau- 
reate were  somewhat  influenced  by  Swinburne  and  adapt- 
ing himself  to  a  fashion  of  the  time.  A  special  fault  is 
the  substitution  of  alliteration  for  the  simple  excellence 
of  his  standard  verse.  This  may  be  a  concession  to  the 
modern  school,  or  a  result  of  his  mousing  among  pre- 
Chaucerian  ballads.  It  palls  on  the  ear  as  does  the  poet's 
excessive  reiteration  and  play  upon  words.  We  are  com- 
pensated for  all  this  by  a  stalwart  presentation  of  that  fine 
old  English  which  Emerson  has  pronounced  "  a  stern  and 
dreadful  language."  The  public  is  indebted  to  Tennyson 
for  a  restoration  of  precious  Saxon  words  too  long  forgot- 
ten, which,  we  trust,  will  hereafter  maintain  their  ground. 
He  is  a  purifier  of  our  tongue — a  resistance  to  the  novel- 
ties of  slang  and  affectation  intruded  upon  our  literature 
by  the  mixture  of  races  and  the  extension  of  English- 
speaking  colonies  of  every  clime  and  continent  in  the 
world.  It  is  not  probable  that  another  sustained  poem 
will  hereafter  be  written  upon  the  Arthurian  legends. 
Milton's  dream,  inconsonant  with  his  own  time  and  higher 
aspirations,  has  at  last  its  due  fulfilment.  The  subject 
waited  long,  a  sleeping  beauty,  until  the  "  fated  fairy- 
prince  "  came,  woke  it  into  life,  and  the  spell  is  forever  at 
an  end.  But  who  shall  say  whether  future  generations 
will  rate  this  epic  as  highly  as  we  do ;  whether  it  will  stand 
out  like  "  The  Faerie  Queene  "  and  "  Paradise  Lost,"  as 
one  of  the  epochal  compositions  by  which  an  age  is  sym- 
bolized ?  At  present  we  have  no  right  to  declare  of  the 
"  Idyls  of  the  King,"  as  of  "  In  Memoriam,"  that  it  is  so 
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original,  so  representative  both  of  the  author  and  of  his 
period,  as  to  defy  the  dust  of  time. — E.  C.  STEDMAN. 

The  "  Idyls  of  the  King  "are  full  of  beauties  in  their 
own  peculiar  manner  of  workmanship ;  fine  ideas  abound 
throughout  them ;  the  music  of  words  is  heard  through 
their  varying  pages  in  many  a  perfect  lyric,  and  they  pos- 
sess numerous  passages  which,  for  weight  of  thought 
weightily  set  forth,  have  long  ago  passed  into  the  perma- 
nent station  of  household  words.  In  fine,  the  stock  of  the 
English  language  and  the  tone  of  the  English  mind  can- 
not fail  to  benefit  from  them.  But  the  men  and  women — 
do  they  individually  and  collectively  stand  carved  in  the 
heart  as  well  as  shaped  in  the  mind  ?  Does  one  feel 
towards  them  as  towards  brothers  and  sisters,  whether  in 
misery  or  in  triumph  ?  To  me  they  have  always,  on  the 
whole,  presented  a  certain  remoteness,  totally  unconnected 
with  the  remoteness  of  the  times;  they  seem  too  evident- 
ly to  be  moved  by  an  external  hand,  holding  with  a  some- 
what painful  anxiety  all  their  threads,  rather  than  by  inner, 
deep-down  impulses,  such  as  would  lead  us  to  lay  heart  to 
heart  with  them  and  share  in  the  burden  of  their  woe,  or 
joy  in  the  brightness  of  their  joy.  It  is  not  that  the  po- 
ems are  wanting  in  pathos,  be  it  remarked  ;  for  much  that 
we  read  in  connection  with  the  long-suffering  Enid,  the 
love-stricken  Elaine,  the  vanity-befooled  Merlin,  the  con- 
science-crushed Guinevere,  is  moving  and  eloquent,  as  well 
as  beautiful.  But  if  we  analyze  carefully  the  nature  of  the 
feeling  called  up  by  this  motive  eloquence,  we  find  it  to 
be  rather  a  sense  that  such  things  as  the  poet  tells  are  pos- 
sible as  occurrences  to  ourselves,  or  to  those  personally 
dear  to  us,  than  a  vivid  carefulness  as  to  what  is  happen- 
ing to  the  persons  concerned  in  the  poetic  fiction — in  a 
word,  a  lyric  rather  than  a  dramatic  pathos.  ...  So  far  as 
regards  the  great  aim  claimed  for  these  pieces  as  an  entire 
work,  I  must  in  honesty  aver  that  I  fail  to  see  that  aim 
underlying  the  whole.  The  idea  of  man's  higher  soul 
striving,  through  all  obstacles,  to  attain  to  a  great  altitude 
of  holiness  and  purity  is  magnificent ;  but  while  possess- 

"—35 
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ing  much  virtue  for  the  inspiration  of  a  noble  didactic  po- 
etry, it  is  not  quite  calculated  to  form  the  basework  of  a 
noble  epic  or  dramatic  structure.  In  many  parts  of  the 
new  idyls  of  the  Laureate  this  idea  is  plain  enough ;  but 
its  "  ruling  and  warming  and  uniting  the  whole  "  seems  to 
me  the  fiction  of  a  kindly  mind.  For,  firstly,  they  are 
often  cold ;  secondly,  they  are  not  united ;  and  thirdly, 
such  poems  as  "  Vivien  "  and  the  "  Morte  d'Arthur  "  stand 
too  rigidly  apart  for  any  critic  to  maintain  successfully 
that  they  are  in  any  sense  subject  to  this  general  regula- 
tion.— H.  B.  FORMAN. 

Few  poems  have  ever  been  taken  more  into  the  heart 
of  a  generation  than  the  first  "  Idyls  of  the  King."  They 
were  not  without  faults  indeed.  The  story  of  Enid  might 
be  monotonous  and  aimless ;  the  story  of  Vivien  "  im- 
proper," as  many  people  thought,  and  certainly  disagreea- 
ble ;  but  the  milk-white  visionary  maiden  Elaine  and  the 
great  impassioned  woman  Guinevere  were  pictures  to  last 
forever;  and  so  was  that  sad,  wonderful  creature  Lance- 
lot, the  most  perfect  creation  of  modern  poetry,  and  all 
Mr.  Tennyson's  own ;  for  the  Lancelot  of  the  ancient 
story  has  little  in  common  with  that  truest  and  falsest 
of  knights  and  lovers  —  that  wonderful  impersonation  of 
honor  and  dishonor,  most  pathetic  of  heroes.  Most  read- 
ers must  have  felt  a  certain  pang  of  disappointment  mingle 
with  their  eager  anticipation  when  a  second  volume  of 
Idyls  was  announced  to  us ;  and  when,  after  the  "  Holy 
Grail,"  there  comes  yet  another  last  appearance,  the  pain 
quite  predominates  over  the  pleasure  even  in  anticipation. 
We  will  not  say  that  we  are  tired  of  Arthur,  but  we  are 
certainly  a  little  offended,  a  little  grieved,  and  half  ashamed 
of  this  oft  return  to  the  exhausted  tale.  Mr.  Tennyson  has 
a  right,  as  the  first  of  reigning  poets,  to  have  his  way  and 
take  his  own  course ;  but  loyal  as  we  are  to  him,  his  way 
troubles  us  and  disturbs  not  our  allegiance,  but  our  satis- 
faction in  it.  Is  this  indeed  the  very  last,  or  may  there  yet 
come  again  another  and  another  to  disturb  our  mind  and 
our  latest  editions  ?  We  hope  not. — Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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STUDY  OF  '-ENOCH  ARDEN" — A  POETICAL  TALE. 

This  versified  narrative  is  perhaps  as  well  known  and  as 
popular  as  any  of  the  poet's  works.  It  was  published  in 
1864.  The  story  was  related  by  a  friend  to  Tennyson, 
who,  detecting  its  aptitude  for  versification,  requested  to 
have  it  in  writing. 

Analysis. — 


The  Port,  1.  1-9. 
Childhood,  1.  10-36. 
Youth  and  Love,  1.  37-80. 
Seven  Years  of  Married  Life,  1. 81-102. 
Misfortune,  1.  103-129. 
Preparations  for  the  Voyage,  I.  130- 
219.  [241. 

Parting  of  Enoch  and  Annie,  1.  220- 


Ten  Melancholy  Years,  1.  242-488. 
The  Vision,  1.  489-511. 
The  Second  Marriage,  1.  512-527. 
Enoch's  Wanderings,  1.  528-667. 
The  Return,  1.  668-799. 
Solitary  Life,  1.  800-833. 
The  Secret,  1.  834-906. 
Death,  1.  907-917. 


QUOTATIONS. 

"  And  lived  a  life  of  silent  melancholy." 
"  Bearing  a  lifelong  hunger  in  his  heart.'* 

"An  isle 
Rich,  but  the  loneliest  in  a  lonely  sea." 

"The  sunrise  broken  into  scarlet  shafts 
Among  the  palms  and  ferns  and  precipices ; 
The  blaze  upon  the  waters  to  the  east ; 
The  blaze  upon  his  island  overhead ; 
The  blaze  upon  the  waters  to  the  west ; 
Then  the  great  stars  that  globed  themselves  in  heaven, 
The  hollower-bellowing  ocean,  and  again 
The  scarlet  shafts  of  sunrise — but  no  sail." 

"  So  passed  the  strong  heroic  soul  away, 
And  when  they  buried  him,  the  little  port 
Had  seldom  seen  a  costlier  funeral." 

CRITICISM. 

The  advantage  of  knowing  that  Enoch's  successor  to  the 
throne  of  his  wife's  affections  did  not  omit  to  pay  due 
funereal  respect  to  the  man  whom  he  had  so  horribly 
wronged  is  no  compensation  whatever  for  the  artistic  flaw 
through  which  the  information  is  conveyed;  and  if  the 
subject  of  "  Enoch  Arden  "  were  not  such  as  to  repel  the 
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bulk  of  readers  from  frequent  intercourse  with  the  poem, 
this  flaw  would  be  felt  as  a  burden. — H.  B.  FORMAN. 

TENNYSON'S  TEACHERS. 

I  am  impressed  with  the  idea  that  an  altogether  peculiar 
relation  subsists  between  the  poetry  of  Tennyson  and  that 
of  the  great  masters  by  whom  he  was  preceded,  more  es- 
pecially of  those  near  his  own  time.  The  spirit  of  former 
schools  appears  to  me  to  have  passed  into  his  poetry,  de- 
termining its  character,  though  undergoing  perfect  trans- 
formation. If,  to  change  the  figure,  I  might  imagine  the 
great  poets  of  the  language  pouring  the  contributions  of 
their  genius  into  one  golden  chalice,  I  should  call  the  po- 
etry of  Tennyson  a  delicately  tinted,  exquisitely  refined 
foam,  mantling  on  the  top.  This  comparison,  I  need  hard- 
ly say,  does  not  necessarily  assign  to  Tennyson  a  higher 
place  than  belongs  to  any  of  the  poets  who  preceded  him. 
You  may  excel  any  number  of  masters  in  single  effects, 
yet  be,  on  the  whole,  inferior  to  them  all.  On  this  point 
I  do  not  speak.  Nor  does  the  figure  impugn  the  essen- 
tial originality  of  Tennyson's  genius.  Originality  is  to  be 
judged  by  the  result ;  so  long  as  the  hues  of  the  flower 
are  blended  in  the  unity  of  life  and  nature,  and  compel 
you  to  feel  the  magic  and  freshness  of  their  beauty,  you 
cannot  affect  its  essential  newness  by  naming  its  scientific 
elements,  or  by  telling  how  the  soil  was  dressed  in  which 
it  grew.  But  bearing  these  things  in  mind,  it  is  an  inter- 
esting and  quickening  application  of  the  critical  faculty  to 
trace  in  the  poetry  of  Tennyson  the  effects  of  that  com- 
plex influence  under  which  his  genius  developed.  His  fig- 
ures are  more  definite  in  form  and  more  finished  in  detail 
than  those  of  Scott ;  but  it]  the  bright,  wandering  gleams 
from  the  days  of  chivalry  which  flit  across  the  page  of 
Tennyson,  may  we  not  detect  the  influence  of  the  great 
romancer  of  Scotland  ?  In  his  occasional  bursts  of  passion 
may  we  not,  though  dubiously,  suffer  ourselves  to  be  re- 
minded of  Byron?  The  spirit  of  Wordsworth  is  ever  near 
as  a  mild,  pervading  presence,  breathing  not  only  in  the 
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high  and  unsullied  morality,  but  perceptible  at  times  in 
idyllic  passages  of  liquid  sweetness,  in  a  whispered  sugges- 
tion of  Wordsworthian  childishness.  The  influence  of  Cole- 
ridge and  Shelley  we  can  hardly  err  in  discovering  in  the 
delicate  harmony  and  inwoven  richness  of  the  versification, 
perhaps  also  in  the  choice  of  imagery.  Nor  must  we  fail 
to  recollect  those  foreign  influences,  to  which  allusions 
have  been  made,  as  playing  an  important  part  in  mould- 
ing the  ideas  of  the  most  cultivated  minds  in  the  period 
of  Tennyson's  education.  The  poetry  of  Dante  became 
then  the  object  of  very  careful  study,  and  the  manner  of 
Dante,  the  sternest  of  poetical  realists,  is  perpetually  ex- 
hibited in  the  poems  of  Tennyson.  That  intense  realiza- 
tion, too,  of  the  idea  of  art,  which  was  represented  by 
Goethe,  and  that  absolute  elaboration  which  his  works 
exhibit,  had,  beyond  question,  left  an  ineffaceable  impres- 
sion on  the  mind  of  Tennyson.  But  of  all  the  teachers  of 
Tennyson,  there  was  none  with  whose  genius  his  own  was 
more  strictly  consonant,  or  whom  he  has,  or  appears  to 
have,  more  diligently  studied  than  John  Keats.  It  was 
just  about  the  time  when  his  poetical  genius  was  first 
growing  into  consciousness  of  its  might,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility looking  earnestly  for  any  aids  in  the  way  of  model 
or  advice  to  help  its  expansion,  that  Great  Britain  was 
awaking  to  a  sense  of  the  loss  sustained  in  the  death  of 
Keats,  and  when  that  criticism  which  had  killed  by  its 
loud  and  indiscriminate  censure  was  hasting  to  mock  by 
its  loud  and  indiscriminate  applause.  I  cannot  but  think, 
therefore,  that  Tennyson  must  have  devoted  to  the  works 
of  Keats  a  close,  deliberate,  and  emulous  attention ;  nor 
do  I  know  a  better  introduction  to  the  poetry  of  the  for- 
mer than  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  that  of  the  latter. 
—PETER  BAYNE. 

STEDMAN'S  CHARACTERIZATION  OF  TENNYSON'S  POET- 
ICAL GENIUS. 

Synthetic  Perfection. — In  whatsoever  light  we  examine 
the  characteristics  of  the  Laureate's  genius,  the  complete 
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and  even  balance  of  his  poetry  is  from  first  to  last  conspic- 
uous. It  exhibits  that  just  combination  of  lyrical  elements 
which  makes  a  symphony,  wherein  it  is  difficult  to  say 
what  quality  predominates.  Reviewing  minor  poets  we 
think  this  one  attractive  for  the  mild  flavor  of  his  unstudied 
verse ;  another  for  the  gush  and  music  of  his  songs ;  a 
third  for  idyllic  sweetness  or  tragic  power;  but  in  Tenny- 
son we  have  the  strong  repose  of  art,  whereof — as  of  the 
perfection  of  nature — the  world  is  slow  to  tire.  It  has 
become  conventional;  but  remember  that  nothing  endures 
to  the  point  of  conventionalism  which  is  not  based  upon 
lasting  rules ;  that  it  once  was  new  and  refreshing,  and  is 
sure  in  future  days  to  regain  the  early  charm. 

Lack  of  Spirit  and  Quality. — The  one  thing  longed  for 
and  most  frequently  missed  in  work  of  this  kind  is  the 
very  wilding  flavor  of  which  I  speak.  We  are  not  always 
broad  enough  and  elevated  enough  to  be  content  with 
symphonic  art.  Guinevere  wearies  of  Arthur.  There 
are  times  when  a  tart  apple,  a  crust  of  bread,  a  bit  of  wild 
honey  are  worth  more  to  us  than  all  the  delicacies  of  the 
larder.  We  wish  more  rugged  outbreaks,  more  impetuous 
discords;  we  listen  for  the  sudden,  irregular  trill  of  the 
thicket  songster.  The  fulness  of  Tennyson's  art  evades 
the  charm  of  spontaneity.  How  rarely  he  takes  you  by 
surprise !  His  stream  is  sweet,  assured,  strong ;  but  how 
seldom  the  abrupt  bend,  the  plunge  of  the  cataract,  the 
thunder  and  the  spray!  Doubtless  he  has  enthusiasms, 
but  all  are  held  in  hand  ;  college-life,  study,  restraint,  com- 
fort, reverence,  have  done  their  work  upon  him.  He  is 
well  broken,  as  we  say  of  a  thoroughbred — proud  and  true; 
and  though  he  makes  few  bursts  of  speed,  keeps  easily 
forward,  and  is  sure  to  be  first  at  the  stand. 

Artistic  Conscientiousness. — We  come  back  to  the  avowal 
that  in  technical  excellence,  as  an  artist  in  verse,  Alfred 
Tennyson  is  the  greatest  of  modern  poets.  Other  masters, 
old  or  new,  have  surpassed  him  in  special  instances ;  but 
he  is  the  one  who  rarely  nods,  and  who  always  finishes 
his  verse  to  the  extreme.  .  .  .  Tennyson's  original  and  fas- 
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tidious  art  is  of  itself  a  theme  for  an  essay.  The  poet  who 
studies  it  may  well  despair ;  he  never  can  excel  it,  and  is 
tempted  to  a  reactionary  carelessness,  trusting  to  make  his 
individuality  felt  thereby.  Its  strength  is  that  of  perfec- 
tion ;  its  weakness  the  over-perfection  which  marks  a  still- 
life  painter.  Here  is  the  absolute  sway  of  metre,  compel- 
ling every  rhyme  and  measure  needful  to  the  thought ; 
here  are  sinuous  alliterations,  unique  and  varying  breaks 
and  pauses,  winged  flights  and  falls,  the  glory  of  sound 
and  color,  everywhere  present,  or,  if  missing,  absent  of  the 
poet's  free  will.  Art  so  complex  was  not  possible  until 
centuries  of  literature  had  passed  and  an  artist  could  over- 
look the  field,  essay  each  style,  and  evolve  a  metrical  re- 
sult which  should  be  to  that  of  earlier  periods  what  the 
music  of  Meyerbeer  and  Rossini  is  to  the  narrower  range 
of  Piccini  or  Gluck.  In  Tennyson's  artistic  conscientious- 
ness he  is  the  opposite  of  that  compeer  who  approaches 
him  most  nearly  in  years  and  strength  of  intellect,  Robert 
Browning.  His  gift  of  language  is  not  so  copious  as  Swin- 
burne's, yet  through  its  use  the  higher  excellence  is  at- 
tained. Let  me  conclude  my  remarks  upon  the  Laureate's 
art  with  a  reference  to  his  unfailing  taste  and  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things.  This  is  neatly  exemplified  in  the  open- 
ings, and  especially  in  the  endings,  of  his  idyls.  "  Audley 
Court "  very  well  illustrates  what  I  mean.  Observe,  also, 
the  beautiful  dedication  of  his  collected  works  to  the 
Queen,  and  the  solemn  and  faithful  character-painting  of 
the  tribute  to  Prince  Albert  which  forms  the  prelude  to 
the  "  Idyls  of  the  King."  The  two  dedications  are  equal 
to  the  best  ever  written,  and  each  is  a  poem  by  itself. 
They  fully  sustained  the  wisdom  of  Victoria's  choice  of  a 

successor  to 

"  This  laurel  greener  from  the  brows 
Of  him  that  uttered  nothing  base." 

Idyllic  Method. — Leaving  the  architecture  of  Tennyson's 
poetry  and  coming  to  the  sentiment  which  it  seeks  to  ex- 
press, we  are  struck  at  once  by  the  fact  that  an  idyllic  or 
picturesque  mode  of  conveying  that  sentiment  is  the  one 
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natural  to  this  poet,  if  not  the  only  one  permitted  by  his 
limitations.  In  this  he  surpasses  all  the  poets  since  The- 
ocritus ;  and  his  work  is  greater  than  the  Syracusan's,  be- 
cause his  thought  and  period  are  greater.  His  eyes  are 
his  purveyors ;  with  "  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut 
out  "  he  would  be  helpless.  To  use  the  lingo  of  the  phre- 
nologists, his  locality  is  better  than  his  individuality.  He 
does  not,  like  Browning,  catch  the  secret  of  a  master-pas- 
sion, nor,  like  the  old  dramatists,  the  very  life  of  action ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  gives  us  an  ideal  picture  of  an  ideal 
person,  but  set  against  a  background  more  tangible  than 
other  artists  can  draw,  making  the  accessaries,  and  even 
the  atmosphere,  convey  the  meaning  of  his  poem.  As  we 
study  his  verse,  and  the  sound  and  color  of  it  enter  our 
souls,  we  think  with  him,  we  partake  of  his  feeling,  and 
are  led  to  regions  which  he  finds  himself  unable  to  open 
for  us  except  in  this  suggestive  way.  The  fidelity  of  his 
accessaries  is  peculiar  to  the  time :  realistic,  without  the 
Flemish  homeliness;  true  as  Pre-Raphaelitism,  but  mel- 
lowed with  the  atmosphere  of  a  riper  art.  This  idyllic 
method  is  not  that  of  the  most  inspired  poets  and  the 
most  impassioned  periods. 

Descriptive  Power. — But,  merely  as  a  descriptive  writer, 
who  is  so  delightful  as  Tennyson?  He  has  the  unerring 
first  touch,  which  in  a  single  line  proves  the  artist ;  and  it 
justly  has  been  remarked  that  there  is  more  true  English 
landscape  in  many  an  isolated  stanza  of  "  In  Memoriam  " 
than  in  the  whole  of  "  The  Seasons  " — that  vaunted  de- 
scriptive poem  of  a  former  century.  A  paper  has  been 
written  upon  the  Lincolnshire  scenery  depicted  in  his  po- 
ems, and  we  might  have  others  just  as  well  upon  his  ma- 
rine or  highland  views.  He  is  a  born  observer  of  physical 
nature,  and  whenever  he  applies  an  adjective  to  some  ob- 
ject, or  passingly  alludes  to  some  phenomenon  which  oth- 
ers have  not  noted,  is  almost  infallibly  correct.  Possibly 
he  does  this  too  methodically,  but  his  opponents  cannot 
deny  that  his  out-door  rambles  are  guided  by  their  elo- 
quent apostle's  "  Lamp  of  Truth." 
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Peculiarities  of  Style. — His  limitations  are  nearly  as  con- 
spicuous as  his  abundant  gifts.  They  are  indicated,  first, 
by  a  style  pronounced  to  the  degree  of  mannerism,  and, 
secondly,  by  failure,  until  within  a  very  recent  date,  to 
produce  dramatic  work  of  the  genuine  kind.  With  respect 
to  his  style,  it  may  be  said  that  Tennyson,  while  objective 
in  the  variety  of  his  themes,  and  in  ability  to  separate  his 
own  experience  from  their  development,  is  the  most  sub- 
jective of  poets  in  the  distinguishable  flavor  of  his  lan- 
guage and  rhythm.  Reading  him,  you  might  not  guess 
his  life  and  story,  the  reverse  of  which  is  true  with  Byron, 
whom  I  take  as  a  familiar  example  of  the  subjective  in  lit- 
erature ;  nevertheless  it  is  impossible  to  observe  a  single 
line  or  an  entire  specimen  of  the  Laureate's  poems  with- 
out feeling  that  they  are  in  the  handwriting  of  the  same 
master,  or  of  some  disciple  who  has  caught  his  fascinating 
and  contagious  style. 

Lack  of  True  Dramatic  Gift. — A  great  master  of  con- 
templative, descriptive,  or  lyrical  verse,  he  falls  short  in 
that  combination  of  action  and  passion  which  we  call  dra- 
matic, and  often  gives  us  a  series  of  marvellous  tableaux 
in  lieu  of  exalted  speech  and  deeds.  This  lack  of  individ- 
uality is  somewhat  due  to  the  influence  of  the  period ; 
largely,  also,  to  the  habit  of  solitude  which  the  poet  has 
chosen  to  indulge.  His  life  has  been  passed  among  his 
books  or  in  the  seclusion  of  rural  haunts ;  when  in  town, 
in  the  company  of  a  few  chosen  friends.  This  has  height- 
ened his  tendency  to  reverie,  and  unfitted  him  to  distin- 
guish sharply  between  men  and  men.  The  great  novelists 
of  our  day,  who  correspond  to  the  dramatists  of  a  past  age, 
have  plunged  into  the  roar  of  cities  and  the  thick  of  the 
crowd,  touching  people  closely  and  on  every  side.  With 
few  exceptions,  then,  his  most  poetical  types  of  men  and 
women  are  not  substantial  beings,  but  beautiful  shadows, 
which,  like  the  phantoms  of  a  stereopticon,  dissolve  if  you 
examine  them  too  long  and  closely.  His  knights  are  the 
old  bequest  of  chivalry,  yet  how  stalwart  and  picturesque ! 
His  early  ideals  of  women  are  cathedral  paintings — scarcely 
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flesh  and  blood,  but  certain  attributes  personified  and  made 
angelical.  Where  a  story  has  been  made  for  him  he  is 
more  dramatic.  Arthur,  Lancelot,  Merlin,  Guinevere  are 
strong,  wise,  or  beautiful,  and  so  we  find  them  in  the 
chronicle  from  which  the  poet  drew  his  legend.  He  has 
advanced  them  to  the  requirements  of  modern  Chris- 
tianity, yet  hardly  created  them  anew.  .  .  .  Going  outside 
his  special  genius  and  life -long  wont,  Tennyson  now, 
through  sheer  intellectual  force,  and  the  skill  made  per- 
fect by  fifty  years  of  practice,  has  composed,  with  delib- 
erate forethought  and  consummate  art,  a  drama  that  does 
not  belie  the  name.  ["  Queen  Mary"  and  "  Harold  "  were 
not  published  when  this  criticism  was  written.]  With- 
out much  imaginative  splendor,  it  is  at  least  objective 
and  adapted  to  the  fitness  of  things,  and  thus  essentially 
different  from  Browning's  essays  towards  a  revival  of  the 
dramatic  mould.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  different 
from  the  work  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  in  that  it  is 
the  result  of  a  forced  effort,  while  the  models  after  which 
it  is  shaped  were  in  their  day  an  intuitive  form  of  expres- 
sion, the  natural  outgrowth  of  a  thoroughly  dramatic  age. 

COMPARISON  OF  TENNYSON  AND  POPE. 
A  question  recently  has  been  mooted,  whether  Milton, 
were  he  living  in  our  time,  could  write  "  Paradise  Lost  "  ? 
A  no  less  interesting  conjecture  would  relate  to  the  kind 
of  poetry  that  we  should  have  from  Pope  were  he  of  Ten- 
nyson's generation.  The  physical  traits  of  the  two  men 
being  so  utterly  at  variance,  no  doubt  many  will  scout  my 
suggestion  that  the  verse  of  the  former  might  closely 
resemble  that  of  the  latter.  Pope  excelled  in  qualities 
which,  mutatis  mutandis,  are  noticeable  in  Tennyson — fin- 
ish and  minuteness  of  detail,  and  the  elevation  of  common 
things  to  fanciful  beauty.  Here,  again,  compare  "  The 
Rape  of  the  Lock  "  with  "  The  Sleeping  Beauty,"  and  es- 
pecially with  "  The  Talking  Oak."  A  faculty  of  "  saying 
things,"  which  in  Pope  (his  being  a  cruder  age,  when  per- 
sons needed  that  homely  wisdom  which  seems  trite  enough 
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in  our  day)  became  didacticism,  in  Tennyson  is  sweetly 
natural  and  poetic.  In  feeling,  imagination,  largeness  of 
heart  and  head,  the  diminutive  satirist  can  enter  into  no 
comparison  with  our  poet;  but  the  situation  is  otherwise 
as  respects  finish  and  moralistic  power.  The  essence  of 
Pope's  art  was  false,  because  it  was  the  product  of  a  false 
age.  Dryden  had  been  his  guide  to  the  stilted  heroics  of 
the  French  school,  which  so  long  afterwards,  Pope  lending 
them  such  authority,  stalked  through  English  verse.  In 
this  day  he  would,  like  Tennyson,  have  found  his  masters 
among  the  early,  natural  poets,  or  obtained  in  a  direct 
manner  what  classicism  he  needed,  and  not  through  Gallic 
filters.  Yet  it  is  not  long  since  I  heard  an  eminent  man 
lauding  Pope  for  the  very  characteristics  which,  as  here 
shown,  are  conspicuous  in  Tennyson ;  and  decrying  the 
latter,  misled  by  that  chance  acquaintance  with  his  poetry 
which  is  worse  than  no  acquaintance  at  all.  In  suggestive- 
ness  Pope  was  singularly  deficient :  his  constructive  faculty 
so  prevailed  that  he  left  nothing  to  the  reader's  fancy,  but 
explained  to  the  end.  He  had  no  such  moods  as  those 
evoked  by  "Tears,  idle  tears,"  and  "Break,  break,  break!" 
and  therefore  his  verses  never  suggest  them.  In  irony 
Tennyson  would  equal  Pope  had  he  not  risen  above  it. 
The  man  who  wrote  "  The  New  Timon  and  the  Poets," 
and  afterwards  rebuked  himself  for  so  doing,  could  write 
another  "  Dunciad,"  or,  without  resort  to  any  models,  a 
still  more  polished  and  bitter  satire  of  his  own. — E.  C. 
STEDMAN. 

COMPARISON  OF  TENNYSON  AND  LORD  BYRON. 
Tennyson  is  the  antithesis  of  Byron  in  both  the  form 
and  spirit  of  his  song.  The  Georgian  poet,  with  all  the 
glow  of  genius,  constantly  giving  utterance  to  condensed 
and  powerful  expressions,  never  attempted  condensation 
in  his  general  style ;  there  was  nothing  he  so  little  cared 
for ;  his  inspiration  must  have  full  flow  and  break  through 
every  barrier ;  it  was  the  roaring  of  a  mighty  wind,  the 
current  of  a  great  river — prone  to  overflow,  and  often  to 
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spread  thinly  and  unevenly  upon  the  shoals  and  lowlands. 
Tennyson,  though  composing  an  extended  work,  seeks  the 
utmost  terseness  of  expression ;  howsoever  composite  his 
verse,  it  is  tightly  packed  and  cemented,  and  decorated  to 
repletion  with  fretwork  and  precious  stones ;  nothing  is 
neglected,  nothing  wasted,  nothing  misapplied.  You  can- 
not take  out  a  word  or  sentence  without  marring  the 
structure,  nor  can  you  find  a  blemish ;  while  much  might 
be  profitably  omitted  from  Byron's  longer  poems,  and  their 
blemishes  are  frequent  as  the  beauties.  Prolixity,  diffuse- 
ness  are  characteristic  of  Byron's  time.  Again,  Tennyson 
is  greater  in  analysis  and  synthesis — the  two  strong  servi- 
tors of  art.  In  sense  of  proportion  Byron  was  all  abroad. 
He  struck  bravely  into  a  poem,  and  trusting  to  the  fire  of 
his  inspiration  let  it  write  itself,  neither  seeing  the  end  nor 
troubling  his  mind  concerning  it.  Certainly  this  was  true 
with  regard  to  his  greatest  productions,  "  Childe  Harold  " 
and  "  Don  Juan,"  though  others,  such  as  "Manfred,"  were 
exceptions  through  dramatic  necessity.  In  Tennyson's 
method,  as  in  architecture,  we  are  sure  that  the  whole 
structure  is  foreseen  at  the  outset.  Every  block  is  num- 
bered, and  swings  into  an  appointed  place ;  often  the  final 
portions  are  made  first,  that  the  burden  of  the  plan  may 
be  off  the  designer's  mind.  Leaving  the  matter  of  art, 
there  is  no  less  difference  between  the  two  poets  as  we 
consider  their  perceptive  and  imaginative  gifts,  and  here 
the  largeness  of  Byron's  vision  tells  in  his  favor.  Tenny- 
son, sometimes  grand  and  exalted,  is  equally  delicate — an 
artist  of  the  beautiful  in  a  minute  way.  Of  this  Byron 
took  little  account ;  his  soul  was  exalted  by  the  broad  and 
mighty  aspects  of  nature ;  for  mosaic-work  he  was  unfit- 
ted; a  mountain,  the  sea,  a  thunder-storm,  a  glorious  wom- 
an— such  imposing  objects  aroused  his  noble  rage.  You 
never  could  have  persuaded  him  that  the  microcosm  is 
equal  to  the  macrocosm.  Again,  his  subjectivity,  so  in- 
tense, was  wholly  different  from  Tennyson's  in  that  he  be- 
came one  with  Nature — a  part  of  that  which  was  around 
him.  Tennyson  is  subjective,  so  far  as  a  pervading  same- 
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ness  of  style,  a  landscape  seen  through  one  shade  of  glass, 
can  make  him,  yet  few  have  stood  more  calmly  aloof  from 
Nature  and  viewed  her  more  objectively.  He  contem- 
plates things  without  identifying  himself  with  them.  '  In 
these  respects  Tennyson  and  Byron  not  only  are  antithet- 
ical, but,  each  above  his  contemporaries,  reflect  the  an- 
tithetical qualities  of  their  respective  eras.  In  conclusion 
it  should  be  noticed  that,  although  each  has  had  a  host  of 
followers,  Byron  affected  the  spirit  of  the  people  at  large 
rather  than  the  style  of  his  brother  poets,  while  Tennyson, 
through  the  force  of  his  admirable  art,  has  affected  the 
poets  themselves,  who  do  not  sympathize  with  his  spirit, 
but  show  themselves  awed  and  instructed  by  his  mastery 
of  technics.  Byron's  influence  was  national ;  that  of  Ten- 
nyson is  professional  to  an  unprecedented  degree. — E.  C. 
STEDMAN. 
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